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FOPw  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  2,  1856. 


HARRISBURG: 

A.  BOYD  HAMILTON,  STATE  PRINTER. 


1857. 


.l5  THi2  House  op  Representatives,  Monday,  February  2, 1857. — Resolved,  That  six  thousand 
eopiea  in  English  and  two  thousand  copies  in  German,  of  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House. 
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LETTER. 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  ^ 
Harrisburg^  January  26,  1857.  ^ 

To  His  Excellency,  James  Pollock, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 

ScR : — In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  t9 
deliver  to  you  the  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com¬ 
mon  Schools;  being  for  the  school  year  ending  on  the  first  Monday  in  June, 
A.  D.,  1856,  and  the  second  year  of  the  County  Superintendency. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  CUPTIN, 

Sec^y  of  Commonwealth  and 

Sujp't  of  Common  Schools. 
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REPORT. 


To  tk^  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Peniisyi- 

vania : 

Gentlemen  i — In  my  last  annual  communication  from  this  Department,  it 
was  my  unpleasant  duty  to  refer  in  detail,  to  past  defects  in  our  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  and  conse(][uent  irregfularities  in  the  administration  of  its  local 
affairs.  I  have  now,  however,  the^pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  more  cheer¬ 
ing  and  hopeful  indications  j  and  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  School 
law  of  1854,  to  communicate  to  you,  in  reliable  form,  actual  results  which 
demonstrate  the  increase  and  improvement  of  our  schools,  our  scholars,  and 
our  teachers.  The  reports  of  the  County  Superintendents,  and  the  tables  of 
statistics  prepared  by  this  Department,  present  to  you  the  operations  of  the 
past  year  in  detail,  and  the  following  synopsis  exhibits  aggregate  results  . 

CyRDINARY  -STATISTICS. 

1.  Kumhefi'  of  Schools. 

The  district  reports  show  the  aggregate  number  of  public  schools 

in  the  State,  outside  of  Philadelphia,  to  be . . . 

Increase  over  last  year.  . . . .  . . . . . . 

Increase  over  the  school  year  1853,  just  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  school  law  of  8th  May,  1854,  under  which  the  system  is 
now  w’orking . . 

2.  Length  of  School  Term. 

The  average  time  during  which  the  schools  were  kept  open,  is  five  months 
and  twelve  days,  (5  months,  12  days,)  being  an  increase  of  two  days  over 
last  year,  and  twelve  days  over  1853. 

3.  J\''umher  of  Teachers. 

The  number  of  common  school  Teachers  in  the  State,  exclusive 

of  Philatlelphia,  is . . .  . . .  . . . . 

Increase  over  last  year . . . . . . 

Increase  over  the  year  1853 . . .  ......  . . . 

...jjluding  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  total  number  of  Teachers 

IS,  ...  . ..  •  ...  • ...  .  *•.  .  .« .  • ...  .  •  •».  *  •• 

Male  Teachers  . . * . . . 

Female,  .do. . . . . 


12^357 

214 

U127 

a 3, 327 
8,015 
5.312 


10,697 

228 

1,1®^ 
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4.  Teachers*  Salaries, 

Average  salary  of  Male  Teachers  per  month .  $23^29 

increase,  per  month,  over  last  year . .  994 

increase,  per  month,  over  1853 . . .  4^04^ 

Average  salary  of  Female  Teachers  per  month, .« ,  . . . .  15^85f 

Increase,  per  month,  over  last  year, . . . . .  96i 

Increase,  per  month,  over  1853,,,.,, . . . .  3,82f 


5.  Ji'umber  of  Scholars. 

Whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools,  exclusive  of 


Philadelphia .  531^726 

Decrease  since  last  year .  7,298 

Increase  over  the  year  1853  ft  ft  •  ft  ft  •  ft  ft  ♦  ft  •  «  ft  •  r  ft  ft  57,171 
including  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  total  number  for  the  State 

is  »•  •  ft  *  ®ft  ftfttftfft  *•••■•  >ft<ft-ft«>ft-ft«4  ••  ft  ft  ft-**-#  ft  ft  ft  . .  586,743 


The  decrease  since  last  year,  was  occasioned  by  the  almost  unprecedented 
severity  of  the  last  winter,  which  compelled  many  pupils  to  remain  at  home, 
and,  on  account  of  the  snow  drifts,  closed  some  school  houses  entirely. 

The  severity  of  the  season  was  such,  for  a  time,  that  not  only  children, 
but  adults  were  sufferers  from  its  effects.  Faithful  County  Superintendents 
were  seriously  retarded  in  their  operations,  and  a  number  severely  frost  bit¬ 
ten,  while  out  on  official  visitations  in  the  rural  districts ;  and  one  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life — having  been  lifted  out  of  his  sleigh  helpless,  and  nearly 
insensible  from  the  cold.  , 

Rut  even  with  this  special  diminution,  the  increase  of  nearly  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  over  the  year  1853 — very  many  of  them  pupils,  who  had  never  before  been 
permitted  by  their  parents  to  enter  the  public  schools,  on  account  of  their 
previous  inferiority — is  a  suggestive  fact  of  great  force  and  significance. 

6.  ..Average  cost  of  Instruction  per  month. 

The  average  cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month  is .  51  cents. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  building  expenditure  j  which  being  a 
permanent  investment,  does  not  seem  tq  be  legitimately  chargeable 
to  the  current  cost  of  instruction,  but  should  be  averaged,  say 
once  in  every  ten  years;  as  there  is  much  more  building  done 
some  years  than  others. 

But  including  the  building  expenses  in  this  instance,  the  average 

cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month,  would  be .  62^  cents. 

7.  Building  Expenses^  Repairs^  Sfc. 

The  amount  expended  for  purchasing  ground,  building  school 


houses,  repairs,  &c.,  is . . . .  . . . . .  $332, 125  27 

Increase  over  last  year . . . . ,  65,^26  61 

-Increase  over  1853 . . .  184,608  64 

CrrcGee  over  the  highest  amount  in  any  former  year  in  the 
history  of  the  school  system . .  ...  . . . . . .  .  36,674  9S 
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8.  Tuition,  Fuel  and  Contingencies. 


The  amount  expended  for  tuition*  fuel  and  contingencies,  out¬ 
side  of  Philadelphia,  is . . . . . . .  $1^286, 61 

Increase  over  last  year . .  134^390  46 

Increase  over  1853 . . . . * .  470^443  67 

Including  Philadelphia,  the  whole  amount  for  the  State,  is.  .  ..  1^895^454  61 

Adding  the  “  Building  expenses”  above,  the  total  for  the  year, 

is .  2,227,579 


9.  Rate  of  Local  Taxation. 

The  average  rate  of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes,  as  calcu¬ 
lated  from  the  returns  in  1,257  districts,  (five^sevenths  of  the 
whole  number,)  is  five  mills  and  five  hundredths  upon,  the  dollar  5.5  mills. 

Only  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  districts  report  the  rate  for  building 
purposes,  which  are  too  few  for  the  basis  of  any  general  calculation  upon  that 
point. 

The  foregoing  synopsis  speaks  volumes  for  the  awakening  vitality  of 
the  school  system  j  the  energy  of  its  recent  development  ]  and  the  scope 
and  magnitude  of  the  progress  of  which  it  is  capable  in  the  immediate 
future,  if  it  be  sustained  in  the  integrity  of  its  local  organization,  and  be  fos¬ 
tered  and  aided  by  timely  and  judicious  legislation.  The  force  of  these  sta¬ 
tistics,  as  a  vindication  of  the  system,  can  scarcely  be  strengthened  by  argu¬ 
ment  or  illustration. 


SPECIAL  STATISTICS. 

In  order  to  the  efficient  and  successful  administration  of  the  revised  school 
system,  it  was  obviously  important  to  first  ascertain  its  exact  condition.  To 
this  end  instructions  were  issued  to  the  County  Superintendents  to  collect 
and  report  a  mass  of  statistical  information,  with  regard  to  schools  and  school 
houses,  furniture,  teachers,  &c.,  not  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  di¬ 
rectors,  yet  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  wants  and  tendencies 
of  the  system,  and  important  as  the  basis  of  specific  recommendations  to  the 
Legislature. 

The  reports  upon  these  points,  are  not  as  full  and  complete  as  was  desi¬ 
rable ;  yet  enough  material  has  been  furnished  to  make  approximately  "accu¬ 
rate  general  estimates. 


1.  School  Houses. 

1.  Arranging  the  aggregates,  under  the  divisions  enjoined  in  the 
circular  of  June  30,  1856,  (page  6,  of  the  appendix,)  it  will 
be  found  that  in  forty-three  (43)  counties  the  number  of  school 


houses  reported  as  “sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  or 
grade  of  school  for  w^hich  they  are  intended,  in  point  of  loca¬ 
tion,  and  all  other  respects  named  in  the  instructions  attached 
to  the  note  book,”  is . .  . .  1,404 

2.  Those  which  “  are  not  in  their  present  condition  so  adapted, 

but  are  so  susceptible  of  alteration  and  improvement  as  to  be¬ 
come  so” . . . . . . . 

3.  Those  which  “are  in  all  respects,  or  in  any  essential  particular, 

unfit  to  be  the  training  places  of  youth” . . . *  .  2^258 
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School  houses  of  the  latter  description  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  num¬ 
ber  within  the  last  two  years,  being  much  fewer  now  than  then.  Of  the 
above  large  number,  which  still  remain,  the  greater  proportion  were  erected 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  common  school  system  in  1834,  and  are 
now  unfit  for  their  purposes,  through  age  and  neglect,  as  well  as  defects  in 
their  Original  construction. 

la  this  connection,  it  should  perhaps  be  suggested,  in  reference  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  made  in  wealthy  as  well  as  feeble  districts,  against  the  building  tax, 
that  it  is  not  of  annual  recurrence,  and  that  when  a  house  is  well  built,  it 
will  last  for  twenty  years  5  and  when  the  pressure  of  the  first  cost  is  felt,  that 
fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  entire  expense  divided  by  the 
number  of  years  the  house  will  probably  last. 

The  immediate  pressure  of  taxation  for  building  purposes  could  also  be 
greatly  relieved  by  prudence  and  skilful  management  on  the  part  of  directors, 
in  making  judicious  contracts,  partly  upon  time,  and  availing  themselves  to 
some  extent  of  the  provisions  of  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  school 
law.  But  when  the  affairs  of  a  district  are  negligently  administered  in  this  or 
other  respects,  or  with  a  view  to  make  the  system  unpopular,  public  dissatis¬ 
faction  will  be  inevitable. 

2.  School  Furniture. 

Twenty-one  (21)  counties — -one- third  the  whole  number — report 


the  number  of  school  houses  with  furniture  in  the  first  class  at.  .  545 

Number  in  the  second  class..  . . . . . .  . . . .  . . .  , .  1,958 

In  the  third  class. . . . . . . .  . . . . .  1,352 


3,  Schools, 


1  Twenty-seven  (27)  counties  report  the  number  of  ‘‘graded  schools  ; 
meaning  thereby,  all  schools,  high  or  low,  into  which  no  pupils 
but  those  possessed  of  certain  acquirements,  are  admitted,”  to  be  500 
f  The  number  “  in  which  any  successful  attempt  at  classification 

has  been  made” . . . .  . . . . . .  2,205 

3.  Those  in  which  there  is  “neither  grading  of  the  school,  nor  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  pupils” . . . . . .  1 ,644 


4.  Teacher s‘‘  Ages, 

Thirty-eight  (38)  counties  foot  up  as  follows  : 

Under  seventeen  years  of  age.  . . .  302 

Between  seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age . . .  2,026 

Do.  -  .twenty-one  and  twenty-five.  .do.  .do . .  ...  2,486 

Do.  ..twenty-five  and  thirty . ..,.,do.  .do .  1,200 

Do.  ..thirty  and  forty. .do.  .do.  . . . .  900 

Do.  .  .forty  and  fifty.  . . . ...do.  .do . 323 

©ver  fifty  years  of  age , . .  . . . .  191 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  proportion  of  teachers  are  in  the  prime  and 
vigor  of  early  life  ;  just  at  the  age  to  become  most  efficient  and  useful  in  their 
vocation,  if  otherwise  properly  qualified. 

5.  Teachers'*  Birth-place. 

in  ttiirty-two  (32)  counties — many  of  them  border  counties — the 


number  of  Teachers  born  in  Pennsylvania  is  . . , , , ,  . .  5,010 

Bom  out  of  Pennsylvania  843 
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This  shows  to  what  a  large  extent  the  Commonwealth  is  dependent  upon 
its  own  population  for  a  supply  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  and  duty  of  fostering  these  home  resources,  is  obvious  and  incontro¬ 
vertible. 

6.  Experience  in  Teaching. 

Thirty-four  (34)  counties  report  the  number  of  teachers  who  have 

taught  less  than  one  year,  to  be . . . . .  1,793 

Who  have  taught  between  one  and  three  years. . . . .  2,035 

Do . do three  and  six .  . .  .do . .  1 ,058 

Do . ...do,..-..-,  .six  and  ten . do .  612 

Do . do.  . , ,  .ten  and  twenty  .do . .  .  . . .  389 

Do . do . over  twenty.  .  .  .do . . . .  123 

This  developes  the  large  amount  of  untrained  inexperience  under  which 
the  profession  is  suffering.  Out  of  six  thousand  teachers  reported  under  this 
head,  nearly  four  thousand  of  less  experience  than  three  years,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  latter  number  less  than  one  year;  and,  as  there  is  reason  to 
know,  a  large  proportion  of  them  without  the  special  preparation  for  the 
work  which  is  essential  to  success.  If  the  public  schools  are  not  every  where 
prosperous,  is  not  the  reason  obvious ;  and  does  not  the  public  welfare  de¬ 
mand  a  timely  and  adequate  remedy  ] 

7.  Educational  Reading. 

Tlie  number  of  teachers  in  thirty-one  (31)  counties,  who  have  read 
books  and  periodicals  on  teaching,  and  other  educational  works,  is 
Those  who  have  not . . . 

( 

'  8.  Permanent  Teachers. 

Thirty-two  (32)  counties  report  the  number  of  teachers  who  intend 


to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business,  to  be .  2,735 

Those  who  do  not .  3,049 


Many  of  the  former  class  are  influenced  in  their  determination,  by  the  im¬ 
proving  prospects  of  the  public  schools,  but  will  quit  the  business,  if  the  sys¬ 
tem  should  receive  any  serious  check  at  this  stage  of  its  development,  and 
their  hopes  be  thus  disappointed.  If,  for  instance,  the  protection  now  afforded 
by  the  County  Superintendency  against  the  inroads  of  the  incompetent  and 
unworthy,  should  be  removed,  they  would  feel  themselves  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  unequal  and  degrading  competition,  that  would  be  the  immediate  and 
inevitable  result. 

Many  of  the  latter  class  enter  the  school  room,  not  from  any  love  of  the 
cause,  or  desire  to  excel,  bat  merely  to  secure  a  temporary  livelihood ;  and 
are  employed  from  necessity,  not  choice.  But  others  are  more  competent 
and  hopeful,  and  would  doubtless  reverse  their  determination  and  continue  in 
the  vocation,  if  assured  from  the  prospects  of  the  system,  of  a  respectable 
position  and  adequate  compensation  in  the  outcome. 

9.  Education  of  Teachers. 

The  official  returns  on  this  point  are  meagre  ;  but  from  what  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  information  derived  from  other  sources,  it  may  be  safely  stated 
mat  not  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  State  estimate, 
are  graduates  of  colleges  or  Normal  schools.  This  does  not  include  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


2,201 

3,241 
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Not  twenty  per  cent,  are  graduates  of  academies  or  private  seminaries. 

About  twenty-eight  per  cent,  have  had  the  benefit  of  tuition  for  brief 
periods,  in  academies  and  private  schools. 

And  about  fifty  per  cent,  have  received  their  entire  educational  training  in 
the  common  schools  of  their  respective  neighborhoods.  The  general  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  of  that  education  may  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the 
teachers  too  often  employed  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  large  majority  of 
districts,  prior  to  the  act  of  1854. 

Vast  improvement  has  been  made,  however,  in  the  last  two  years,  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  by  private  study,  and  attendance  upon  voluntary  teachers’ 
institutes ;  under  the  influence  of  County  Superintendents,  and  the  stimulus 
of  the  graded  temporary  certificate.  These  noble  efforts  have  been  made  at 
a  heavy  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  most  teachers  and  Superintendents  ;  and  un¬ 
aided  struggles  in  this  direction  have  well  nigh  reached  their  limit.  It  is 
both  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  expect  this  great  gulf  in  the  system  to  be 
bridged  by  private  effort  and  individual  sacrifices,  it  is  a  work  which  the 
Commonwealth  owes  it  to  herself  to  take  in  hand  ;  provide  for  out  of  her 
own  ample  resources,  and  sustain  by  her  powerful  influence. 

10.  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 


The  number  of  teachers  in  forty-three  (43)  counties,  who  give  full 

satisfaction  in  their  respective  grades,  is . . .  2^370 

Those  who  may  be  called  medium  teachers,  and  may  be  employed 

till  better  can  be  procured  . . . .  3^660 

The  number  whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with .  2,005 


The  integrity  of  this  report  compels  the  statement,  that  these  unqualified 
teachers  are  tolerated  in  the  schools,  simply  because  their  places  cannot.^  as 
yet,  be  supplied  with  such  as  are  competent ;  and  to  reject  them,  would  be 
to  close  the  schools  entirely.  But  the  schools  are  not  as  bad  off  in  this  respect, 
by  one-half,  as  they  were  two  years  ago.  In  the  light  of  this  single  fact,  the 
special  wants  of  the  system  and  the  reformation  already  accomplished,  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  past  school  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  activity, 
and  if  the  operations  of  the  common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
its  tendencies,  be  duly  considered,  and  the  indications  for  enlarged  use¬ 
fulness  obeyed,  one  of  unusual  promise.  From  its  inception,  the  common 
school  system  of  Pennsylvania  was  as  perfect  in  some  of  its  essential  fea¬ 
tures  as  human  ingenuity  and  enjarged  patriotism  could  desire :  and  while 
attempting  to  impart  to  it  such  additions  and  improvements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  its  future  efficiency,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  history  of  the  past 
and  to  the  integrity  of  the  system  itself,  to  avow  this  opinion.  A  careful 
examination  will  exhibit  the  following  among  its  points  of  excellence  ; 

1.  District  Directors. 

I 

Our  system  of  popular  instruction  had  its  origin  in  an  overwhelming 
public  necessity  ;  that  necessity  which  compels  a  government  depending 
for  its  existence  on  intelligence  and  virtue,  to  adopt  measures  for  thei' 
diffusion  among  the  people.  The  framers  of  our  educational  system 
arrogated  for  its  authorities  no  greater  degree  of  power  to  effect  the 
great  objects  in  view,  and  wisely  removed  that  power  no  further  from 
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those  most  interested  in  it  as  a  social  as  well  as  governmental  institution 
than  was  indispensable  to  the  end  to  be  effected.  Hence,  the  strong  and 
efficient,  yet  satisfactory  and  conservative  features  of  the  system  are  its 
district  directors — the  immediate  and  responsible  representatives  of  the 
parents  of  the  youth  to  be  instructed  in  the  schools.  They  erect  or 
otherwise  procure  the  school  houses — employ  the  teachers — prescribe  the 
books  to  be  used,  and  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued ;  they  determine  the 
time  of  schooling  in  each  year,  and  levy  the  requisite  amount  of  tax  to  sup¬ 
port  the  schools.  All  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  raised  from 
other  sources,  for  educational  purposes,  for  their  district,  is  committed  to 
their  exclusive  control ;  and  to  insure  watchfulness  and  devotion  to  the  im¬ 
portant  trusts  committed  to  their  care,  their  term  of  office  is  comparatively 
short,  and  their  responsibility  to  their  constituents  direct.  The  known  in¬ 
difference  of  many  parents,  and  the  incapacity  of  others,  in  regard  to  the 
proper  training  of  their  own  children,  having  established  the  necessity  of  a 
public  system  of  education  of  some  kind,  it  is  now  admitted  that  no 
deposit  of  these  powers,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  by  natural 
relations  belong  to  the  parent,  could  be  more  efficient  yet  safe  from  abuse — 
more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  rights  and  feelings  involved,  and  yet 
better  calculated  to  accomplish  the  great  results  justly  anticipated. 

2.  Large  Districts. 

The  large  districts  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  are  one  of  its  wisest  ar¬ 
rangements.  The  existence  of  single  school  districts,  each  with  its  separate 
organization  and  independent  board  of  officers,  is  found  not  only  to  clog  the 
operations  of  the  system  with  an  unnecessary  complication  of  machinery, 
but  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  grading  of  the  schools  which  is  so  essenticd 
to  their  perfection.  That  ours  is  the  only  proper  arrangement  in  this  respect, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  all  improvements  in  common  school  legislation 
in  other  States,  based  on  experience,  are  designed  to  effect  the  same  object, 
whether  it  be  by  the  consolidation  of  districts,  establishment  of  higher  schools 
by  the  joint  action  'of  two  or  more  small  districts,  or  their  incorporation  in  the 
foundation  of  union  schools. 

3.  .Means  of  Support. 

The  last  distinctive  excellence  of  our  State  system  of  public  instruction, 
that  need  be  noticed  at  this  time,  is  its  exclusive  reliance  for  pecuniary 
support,  upon  the  public ;  from  which  also  results  its  direct  accountability 
to  and  dependence  on  public  opinion,  as  a  great  and  unmixed  State  institu¬ 
tion.  Its  whole  funds  are  derived*  from  district  taxation,  or  State  appropria¬ 
tions.  It  sends  n">  rate  or  tuition  bills  to  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  either 
causing  them  to  complain  at  having  to  pay  more  than  their  neighbors  of  equal 
ability,  or  acting  as  an  indirect  persuasive  to  limit  the  duration  of  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  attendance  the  next  year.  It  owns  no  lands  to  be  mismanaged,  or 
separate  funds  to  be  squandered  ; — it  taxes  all  alike  for  the  general  good,  and 
it  annually  challenges  a  comparison  between  its  cost  and  its  value,  its  means 
and  its  results. 

Tke  Act  ef  %th  May^  ISb-I. 

These  principles  underlie  our  system  and  may  be  regarded  as  its  safe  foun¬ 
dation — the  strong,  symmetrical  skeleton  of  its  power.  But  a  foundation  with¬ 
out  a  useful  superstructure,  is  of  no  comparative  value  j  and  a  skeleton,  how- 
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ever  beautiful  in  its  outline  and  exact  in  its  proportions,  without  life  and 
health,  can  neither  be  pleasing  or  useful. 

The  Pennsylvania  common  school  system  remained  comparatively  dead  and 
inoperative  until  the  act  of  1854,  by  establishing  the  County  Superintendency 
and  many  other  wise  provisions,  infused  life  into  its  symmetrical  and  massive 
proportions,  and  gave  it  self-moving  vigor. 

Previous  to  that  period  the  history  of  the  system  is  barren  of  striking  inci¬ 
dent  or  remarkable  progress ;  and  may  be  properly  summed  up  as  twenty 
y^ears  of  patient,  hopeful  toil  by  its  friends,  and  of  unexampled  endu¬ 
rance  of  a  heavy  burthen  with  small  benefits,  by  the  people  5  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  of  the  establishment  and  consolidation  of  that  deep  and  abiding  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  its  fair  proportions  now  securely  rest,  and  above  which,  in 
the  present  and  future  may  be  erected  any  height  and  extent  of  structure 
which  is  or  may  be  demanded  for  our  youth  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  school  law 
of  1854,  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  the  system.  The  hopes 
entertained  by  the  friends  of  popular  education  throughout  the  State, 
excited,  months  before  its  passage,  an  agitation  and  discussion  on  the 
subject,  between  those  in  favor  and  those  opposed  to  the  measure,  w^hich 
though  occasionally  unpleasant,  indicated  interest  and  life  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  stillness  and  indifference  which  previously  existed. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  that  law  was  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent ;  and  now  after  the  second 
year  of  its  operation,  we  are  only  beginning  to  be  capable  of  properly  esti¬ 
mating  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the  office. 

In  making  that  estimate,  it  strikes  the  mind  with  remarkable  force,  that 
where  the  nature  of  the  office  was  understood  and  provided  for  in  the  first  se¬ 
lection  of  the  officer,  its  advantages  have  overcome  all  opposition  ;  while  in  all 
cases  in  which  its  nature  and  design  were  not  understood,  its  usefulness  is  yet 
undeveloped. 

The  office,  in  its  nature  and  design,  is  strictly  professional;  and  when  an  expe¬ 
rienced  teacher,  with  the  ability  requisite  to  direct,  sufficient  industry  to  under¬ 
take,  and  adequate  salary  to  justify  the  application  of  all  his  energies  to  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  was  selected,  the  result  has  been  a  signal  and 
uniform  ratification  of  the  wisdom  of  the  measure;  but  in  every  instance  in 
which  any  of  these  essential  elements  were  wanting,  the  success  of  the  Super¬ 
intendency  has  been  diminished  in  exact  proportion.  Counties  formerly  pro¬ 
verbial  for  backwardness  in  educational  affairs,  have  been  put  high  up  in  the 
scale  of  progress,  and  others  previously  much  awakened  have  been  urged  on  to 
surprising  advances;  while  on  the  other  hand,  some  that  were  considerably 
aroused,  have  either  become  stationary  or  have  retrograded  ;  while  in  a  few 
the  people  have  yet  to  perceive,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  value 
or  necessity  of  the  new  office. 

But  it  is  not  now  necessary  or  proper  to  make  an  exposition  of  details  in 
this  respect,  though  the  facts  and  statistics  are  not  wanting.  The  coun¬ 
ty  conventions  of  directors,  to  whom  the  power  of  selection  was  con¬ 
fided,  had  a  new  and  untried  duty  to  perform ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  that  some  errors  in  selection  and  compensation  would  be  made. 
All  these  will,  no  doubt,  be  rectified  at  the  tri-ennial  election,  which  is  to  take 
place  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  next.  This  Department  may,  if  it  should 
be  deemed  useful  at  the  proper  time,  methodize  and  lay  before  them  such  in¬ 
formation  and  conclusions  on  this  point,  drawn  from  past  experience,  as  will 
seem  calculated  to  assist  in  that  which  is  believed  to  be  their  real  aim  and 
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desire — the  selection  of  the  best  men  that  can  he  obtained,  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  an  office  second  to  no  other  in  the  government,  in  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance  of  the  results  which  may  be  legitimately  expected  from  it.’ 

It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  communication,  that  in  consequence  of  inade¬ 
quacy  of  salary,  or  from  other  causes,  numerous  resignations  of  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  have  occurred  during  the  past  year.  Under  the  power 
of  appointment  conferred  on  him,  the  undersigned  sought  to  fill  these  vacancies 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  out  the  original  design  of  the  office,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  be  justified  in  saying  that,  in  most  instances,  the  effect  desired 
has  been  produced  so  far  as  could  be  effected  in  the  time  since  elapsed. 

While  speaking  of  the  County  Superintendency,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no 
alteration  of  the  existing  law,  in  relation  to  that  office,  is  now  proposed.  A 
more  equal  distribution  of  labor,  and  more  adequate  salaries  are,  it  is  true, 
desirable,  and  must  before  long  be  effected,  but  the  present  does  not  seem  to 
he  the  most  propitious  time.  What  degree  of  school  visitation  experience 
will  finally  determine  to  be  proper  on  the  part  of  the  county,  and  what  on  the 
part  of  the  district  officer,  is  not  yet  clear.  The  recent  instructions  of  this 
Department,  devolving  much  of  the  detail  duty  of  school  visitation  on  the 
secretary  of  each  board  of  directors  as  district  superintendent,  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  carried  into  actual  operation  ;  and  it  is  believed  the  measure  will 
have  a  most  important  agency  in  completing  the  efficiency  and  symmetry  of  our 
system,  and  relieving  the  county  officer  from  such  of  his  visitations  as  are  now 
supposed  to  be  his  indispensable  duty.  Another  year  will  shed  clearer  light  on 
this  important  point.  Nor  does  the  regulation  of  the  salaries  of  the  office 
seem  to  require  immediate  action.  No  doubt  the  various  county  conventions 
of  directors  will,  when  they  assemble  next  May,  do  justice  to  this  useful  and 
meritorious  class  of  public  servants,  and  to  their  discretion  it  may  safely  be 
committed. 

Special  results  of  the  County  Superintendency. 

Reverting  to  the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  which  have  already  been 
designated  as  of  great  activity  and  promise,  the  fruits  of  the  school  law  of 
1854,  as  produced  by  a  competent,  faithful  and  sufficiently  compensated  Coun¬ 
ty  Superintendency,  (and  on  behalf  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
this  Department  protests  against  the  office  being  judged  by  the  action  of  any 
other,)  the  results  may  be  thus  marshalled  in  confidence  by  its  friends. 

1.  Organized,  well  attended  and  efficient  institutes  and  associations  by 
teachers  for  self-improvement. 

2.  Largely  increased  interest  by  directors  in  the  duties  of  their  office. 

3.  Improvement  in  school  houses  and  furniture. 

4.  Great  increase  in  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  improvement  in  classi¬ 
fication. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  the  number  of  promising  qualified  teachers  in  the 
profession,  and  the  retirement  of  by,  far  more,  who  were  found  to  be  incom¬ 
petent. 

6.  Increase  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  in  their  standing  and  influence 
as  members  of  society. 

7.  Manifest  improvement  in  the  schools,  with  a  strong  tendency  towards 
grading  them,  and  the  introduction  of  a  more  liberal  course  of  study. 

8.  More  frequent  visits  to  the  schools  bj^  parents,  and  a  greater  interest  on 
their  part  in  the  means  provided  by  the  State,  for  the  intellectual  culture  of 
their  children. 

9.  Numerous  public  examinations  and  exhibitions  of  the  schools,  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  well  attended  by  parents,  and  showing  a  noble  conviction 
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on  the  part  of  teachers,  that  their  duty  has  been  so  discharged  as  not  to  fear 
the  public  eye. 

It  is  not  intimated  that  all  of  these  sound  and  wholesome  fruits  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  every  well  superintended  county,  though  there  might  be  named 
some  in  which  they  are  rapidly  becoming  general,  but  it  is  asserted  that  many 
of  these  results  have  been  effected,  and  that  the  evident  tendency  is  toward 
their  general  production.  Such  being  the  case,  the  Legislature  may  be  safely 
and  proudly  congratulated  upon  the  result  of  its  wisdom  and  its  bounty ;  and 
the  school  system  of  the  State  may  be  represented  as  a  noble  applicant,  com¬ 
ing  with  the  rich  fruits  of  past  labor  in  its  hands,  and  supplicating,  in  the 
name  of  the  youth  of  the  State,  for  means  to  increase  its  usefulness  and 
complete  its  worth.  Heretofore,  promises  of  good,  founded  on  new,  though 
as  it  now  appears  sound  theories,  were  all  that  could  be  held  out  as  induce¬ 
ments  to  Legislative  favor ;  now  actual,  first  fruits  are  exhibited  from  the 
promised  land,  to  show  the  richness  and  vastness  of  the  approaching  harvest,  if 
the  laborers  be  provided. 

THE  GREAT  WANT  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

But  leaving  figurative  terms,  however  appropriate, and  adopting  the  language 
of  stern,  undeniable  truth,  it  maybe  reiterated  in  this,  the  twenty*  third  report 
of  this  Department,  and  as  the  prominent  deduction  from  years  of  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  scarcity  of  competent  teachers  is  the  great  want  of  our 
schools.  Parents  feel  and  deplore  it,  in  the  insufficiency  of  the  instruction 
given,  and  the  time  lost  by  their  children — children  unconsciously  manifest 
it  themselves  by  their  want  of  love  for  the  school  and  its  benefits,  which  inter¬ 
esting  modes  of  teaching,  by  an  able  instructor,  ever  imparts.  Directors 
feel  it  in  every  district  in  which  they  at  all  admit  the  important  nature  of 
their  trust ;  and  attempt,  though  generally  in  vain,  by  an  increase  of  compen¬ 
sation  to  obviate  it ;  and  all  teachers,  worthy  of  the  name,  experience  it,  and  are 
banding  themselves  together  in  every  quarter  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
remove  the  evil  to  the  utmost  of  their  slender  and  overtaxed  means. 

Can  it  be  that  the  Legislature,  which  has  done  so  much  for  this  magnificent 
system,  both  in  creating  it,  and  in  sustaining  and  adding  to  its  growing  propor¬ 
tions,  as  the  progress  of  its  real  requirements  demanded,  will  now — 
when  all  sound,  well  informed  public  opinion  points  but  in  one  direction,  and 
when  the  mute  but  eloquent  appeals  of  so  many  suffering  interests,  and  the 
manly  demands  of  so  much  self  effort,  come  up  from  the  heart  to  the  head  of 
this  great  system — refuse  the  aid  so  necessary,  to  remedy  this  great  defect, 
establish  the  system  upon  a  firm  and  comprehensive  basis,  and  give  it  that 
efficiency  so  indispensable  to  its  future  success  and  usefulness'?  No  such 
fears  are  entertained.  Unbounded  reliance  is  reposed  in  that  fostering  care 
that  has  so  long  cherished  the  common  school  as  the  pride  and  hope  of  the 
Btatej  and  without  an  expression  of  a  doubt  of  success  in  the  application, 
we  turn  to  the  suggestion  of  the  kind  of  aid  that  will  meet  the  emergency. 

The  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  common  school  teachers 
now  employed  in  the  State  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  of  about  equal 
numbers : 

1.  The  incompetent,  who  will  never  improve  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  their 
office. 

2.  Those  who,  from  want  of  correct  professional  training  or  experience  are 
now  incompetent,  but  who,  with  proper  advantages,  may  soon  become  well 
qualified  and  efficient  teachers. 

3.  Those  who  are  already  competent. 
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Looking  at  the  future  an4  taking 'its  wants  jiAto^  a^j^ount,  there  may  be 

added,  , 

4.  Those  who  are  not  yet  practical  teachers,  but  who  are  either  preparing,  or 
desiring  to  prepare  themselves,  for  the  duties  of  the  profession. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  all  the  interests  of  education  demand  that  they 
shall  be  superseded  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  permitted  to  devote  their  time  and 
energies  to  such  other  pursuits  as  may  be  more  congenial  to  their  gifts.  The 
second  and  third  classes  maybe  treated  together,  and  the  more  full  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  one,  be  made  to  perfect  the  limited  acquirements  of  the 
other,  at  small  expense,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time. 

TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 

The  Teachers’  Institute,  recognized  by  public  authority,  and  encouraged  by  a 
stnall  appropriation  for  each  county,  is  beyond  all  question,  the  means  to  be  re¬ 
lied  on  for  this  purpose,  and  is  accordingly  unhesitatingly  and  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended.  Here  the  teachers  advanced  in  life,  whose  limited  means  debar 
them  from  attending  the  distant  and  expensive  Normal  schools,  will  meet  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession,  whose  local  engagements  render  long 
absence  from  their  respective  schools  impracticable,  and  both,  under  the  care 
and  tuition  of  the  more  fully  qualified  fellow  teachers  of  the  same  county,  under 
the  direction  of  the  County  Superintendent,  and  when  practicable  aided  by 
eminent  instructors  from  abroad,  will  receive  rapidly,  at  small  expense,  a 
portion  of  that  professional  light,  which  once  seen,  can  never  be  obliterated. 

It  is  not  supposed  or  asserted  that  the  actual  amount  of  professional  or 
scientific  knowledge  carried  away  from  tlie  institute  by  each  member,  is  of 
itself  very  great,  or  that  it  forms  the  chief  feature  of  its  usefulness.  This  is  but 
a  secondary  consideration.  The  light  thrown  back  on  each  member’s  own  past 
professional  career — the  power  to  contrast  it  with  the  modes  and  practice  of 
others — the  very  fact,  now  first  made  manifest  to  them,  that  there  are  other 
modes  and  practices  than  those  they  have  pursued — the  idea  of  the  necessity 
and  possibility  of  self-improvement,  are  at  length  and  clearly  realized.  These, 
with  the  kindly  and  encouraging  efforts  of  professional  association  are  the  great 
benefits  of  the  institute.  Nor  is  it  without  interest  or  value  to  the  compe¬ 
tent  teacher.  Not  only  does  it  enable  him  to  impart  good  to  others,  without 
loss  to  himself,  but  often  a  hint  or  an  inquiry  made  by  a  tyro  in  the  art, 
is  found  to  be  suggestive  of  improvement  to  himself  and  others,  and  of 
importance  to  the  public. 

Of  the  effects  of  institutes  on  teachers,  it  may  be  truly  said :  They 
tend  to  throw  the  bad  out  of  employment,  by  drawing  the  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  between  stationary  ignorance  or  prejudice,  and  professional  self-im¬ 
provement.  The  improving  they  rapidly  make  better,  and  more  efficient, 
by  contact  with  the  competent ;  while  they  stimulate  the  well  qualified  to 
still  higher  attainments  and  polish,  and  increase  their  previous  acquirements 
by  the  very  act  of  improving  others.  The  institute  also  attaches  the  teacher 
to  his  profession,  by  fostering  that  esprit  de  corps,  so  necessary  in  every  pur¬ 
suit.  Another,  and  by  no  means  the  least  beneficial  effect  of  the  institute, 
is  the  public  attention  it  attracts  to  the  whole  educational  movement  j  and  the 
means  for  assistance  and  encouragement  it  affords  to  that  generous  portion 
of  the  community  who  love  the  schools; — thus  ministering  to  the  elevation 
and  improvement  of  the  system  in  its  most  material  points. 

What  will  be  the  measure  of  Legislative  liberality  to  these  essential  agencies, 
IS  not  for  this  Department  to  say.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested,  that  it  should 
not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  to  each  county,  and  that  no 
term  less  than  a  week,  or  five  actual  working  days,  should  be  recognized.  As 
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to  the  number  oJf  .members  'to'  ponstitwte  ah’  insthute,  entitled  to  the  publi© 
aid,  perhaps  fift^  should-, tbe'rhioimura.  In  the  smaller  contiguous  counties, 
'ha¥ing  together  less' than  one  hundred  teachers,  a  union  of  two  or  more  might 
be  made  so  as  to  entitle  the  joint  institute  to  the  proper  sum.  This  would  also 
add  to  the  force  and  interest  of  the  instruction  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  An  essential  feature  in  the  law  should  be  a  provision  that  all  the  teachers 
of  the  proper  county  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  their  institute  without 
deduction  from  their  salaries,  for  the  time  thus  spent ;  each  producing  to  his 
board  of  directors  a  certificate  from  the  County  Superintendent,  to  whom  the 
chief  control  of  the  institute  should  be  committed,  that  he  was  present  and 
attended  ail  its  sessions. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


To  provide  for  the  future  wants  of  the  schools,  and  to  furnish  a  full 
supply  of  those  better  trained  instructors,  which  the  rapidly  growing 
moral  and  mental  wants  of  the  age  imperatively  demand,  Normal  schools 
will  be  indispensable.  That  this  is  true,  the  establishment  of  so  many 
institutions  of  the  kind,  during  the  past  year,  by  private  means  and  enter¬ 
prise,  and  the  encouragement  met  by  the  crudest  and  most  incomplete 
of  them,  clearly  demonstrate ;  hence  the  adaptation  of  institutions  for 
the  professional  training  of  teachers,  or  their  present  necessity  need  not  now 
be  urged.  All  analogous  reasoning— all  past  experience — the  educational 
history  of  common  schools,  in  all  States  and  countries— every  act  of  our 
own,  and  every  indication  of  the  coming  future,  show  it ;  and  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  determined,  is  as  to  the  kind  of  institution  which  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  experience  of  other  States  and  countries  points  to  Normal  training 
schools,  established  and  controlled  wholly  by  public  authority,  and  supported 
by  the  public  treasury.  The  limited  experience  of  our  own  State  has  gone 
no  further  (with  the  exception  of  the  Philadelphia  Female  Normal  school) 
than  the  recent  establishment  of  Normal  institutions,  generally  on  a  small 
scale.  Both  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  it  may  be  that 
after  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  of  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  State,  keeping  steadily  the  great  end  in  view,  a  safe  medium  may 
be  effected,  which  will  secure  speedily,  and  more  effectually  and  economically 
accomplish  the  object,  than  the  exclusive  adoption  of  either. 

Their  Advantages  and  Disadvantages, 

The  advantages  of  the  State  Normal  schools  are  that  they  gratuitously  pre¬ 
pare  the  teacher  for  our  own  schools ;  that  by  preparing  our  own  teachers  it 
promotes  that  degree  of  uniformity  and  equality  of  instruction  so  essential ; 
that  it  avoids  all  sectarianism  in  the  education  of  the  State  teachers,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  the  schools  committed  to  their  care  ;  and,  that  if  properly  organi¬ 
zed  and  conducted,  it  will  embrace  a  higher  degree  of  talent  in  its  instruc¬ 
tion  than  can  be  expected  in  the  more  humble  and  less  desirable  private  in- 
gtitution.  The  disadvantages  are  that  through  the  impossibility  of  establishing 
and  supporting  a  sufficient  nurnber  of  State  schools,  the  supply  of  graduates 
will  be  much  smaller  than  the  demand ;  that  in  avoiding  sectarianism  in  its 
instructions,  less  prominence  may  be  given  to  the  important  subject  of  Chris¬ 
tian  morality  than  is  due  to  it,  and  that  wanting  the  stimulus  of  dependence 
for  their  support  on  an  income  from  students,  its  professors  may  become  less 
diligent  and  devoted  to  their  duties  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  and 
the  danger,  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  State  school  may  become  either 
the  servant  or  the  victim  of  political  purposes. 
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With  regard,  however,  to  the  slowness  with  which  one  or  two  State  schools 
would  meet  the  existing  demand  for  well  qualified  teachers,  it  is  but  fair  to  state 
that  this  is  directly  and  not  indirectly  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the  sending  forth  of 
two  or  three  hundred  graduates  annually,  one-half  of  whom  might  probably  soon 
•  abandon  the  profession,  would  scarcely  be  felt  as  an  actual  increase  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  practical  teachers  in  the  State.  But  while  this  is  admitted,  the  indi¬ 
rect  effect  of  even  this  small  increase,  would  be  very  great.  Each  of  these 
thoroughly  trained  instructors  would,  when  he  or  she  might  exercise  their 
calling,  become  at  once  the  centre  of  professional  life  in  the  locality,  and 
thus  elevate  the  standard  of  qualification  in  the  district. 

Private  Ji'ormal  Schools, 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  private  teacher’s  school  are  equally 
obvious  and  numerous.  Some  of  its  advantages  are,  that  if  properly  consti¬ 
tuted  and  taught,  it  prepares  its  graduates  sufficiently  well  for  all  purposes  ; 
that  it  costs  the  State  nothing;  that  it  gives  free  scope  for  sound  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  according  to  the  preferences  of  those  who  may  patronize 
and  control  it ;  that  it  is  wholly  removed  from  the  danger  of  political  inter¬ 
ference,  and  that  its  professors  constantly  act  under  the  wholesome  stimulus 
of  an  enlarged  self-interest.  Some  of  its  disadvantages  are,  that  its  diploma 
has  not  the  seal  of  public  authority  ;  that  no  uniformity  of  studies  or  modes  of 
instruction  could  be  expected  among  the  graduates  of  the  different  institutions 
of  this  class,  and  a  feeling  of  rivalry,  if  not  of  hostility,  might  be  excited  that 
would  prejudice  their  usefulness ;  and  that  the  expense  will  be  onerous  to  the  as¬ 
pirants  to  the  teacher’s  profession.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  institutions  of 
this  class  being  wholly  independent  of  State  authority  and  destitute  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Government,  their  existence  can  in  no  way  be  made  to 
stimulate  the  other  parts  of  the  system. 

Objects  to  he  Accomplished. 

Assuming  that  the  present  means  of  the  Commonwealth  will  not  admit  of 
the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  State  Normal  schools,  to  relieve 
the  urgent  wants  of  the  system  in  the  shortest  possible  time  (and  it  is  believed 
that  less  than  five  will  not  materially  effect  this  purpose)  may  it  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  and  expedient  to  adopt  and  organize  a  plan  for  a  class  of  institutions 
which  shall  possess  the  best  qualities  of  both  State  and  private  Normal  schools, 
and  be  free  from  the  objections  of  either ;  and  which  shall  constitute  a 
Pennsylvania  educational  measure,  that  may  not  only  at  once  effect  the  great 
object  in  view,  but  do  it  in  a  manner  as  applicable  to  our  wants,  as  it  shall  be 
honorable  to  the  State  and  Legislature  that  created  it  1  It  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  present  the  description  and  statutes  of  the  public  Normal  schools  of 
other  States  and  countries ;  but  the  Legislature  has  heretofore  shown  so 
much  disinclination  to  the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  and  they  really 
are  so  inadequate  to  our  present  necessities,  that  it  is  not  deemed  proper  to- 
lengthen  this  report  with  such  details.  Taking  the  past  action  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  and  the  present  tendencies  of  educational  move¬ 
ments,  as  indicative  of  coming  events,  it  is  deemed  more  to  the  purpose  to 
describe  the  kind  of  institutions  which  are  within  the  measure  of  our  present 
means  and  in  keeping  with  our  present  progress. 

The  main  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment  ol  Normal 
schools  are : 

1.  To  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of 
the  State. 
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2.  To  supply  them  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

3.  To  supply  them  with  as  little  complication  of  State  machinery  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

4.  To  make  them  the  means  of  stimulating  and  invigorating  our  whole 
educational  interests ;  and, 

5.  To  effect  all  these  objects  with  as  little  expenditure  of  money  as  may 
be  consistent  with  success. 

These  embrace  all  the  prominent  and  essential  advantages  of  the  Stat« 
and  the  private  Normal  school. 

Plan  Proposed. 

A  combination  of  the  best  elements  of  the  State  and  the  private  school,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  avoidance  of  their  disadvantages,  might  be  obtained  by 
the  enactment  of  a  law  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis  : 

The  State  to  be  divided  into  ten  or  more  Normal  school  districts,  each  to 
contain  one  school — the  establishment,  government,  powers  and  duties  of  the 
schools  to  be  uniform  in  all  the  districts,  and  to  be  regulated  by  the  general  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law.  The  schools  to  be  erected  and  governed  in  accordance 
with  the  general  law,  by  private  but  associated  enterprise,  to  contain  halls, 
.  class-rooms  and  apparatus,  with  a  school  of  practice,  and  the  necessary  facili¬ 
ties  of  instruction,  for  not  less  than  three  hundred  students  each  ;  and  only  to 
1  be  recognized  as  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  the  law,  when 

*  completed,  in  conformity  to  all  its  provisions,  after  inspection  by  the  Governor, 

•  or  such  other  officers  as  the  Legislature  may  please  to  designate.  The  course 
and  term  of  studies,  to  be  arranged  by  the  joint  action  of  the  proper  public  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  principals  of  all  the  schools.  Each  Normal  school  to  re- 

c-ceive  one  or  two  students  annually  from  each  common  school  district, at  a  price 
for  tuition  to  be  fixed  by  the  law,  and  to  be  paid  either  by  the  State 
or  by  the  district.  Such  students  to  be  designated  by  the  directors  of 
the  proper  district,  from  amongst  its  most  meritorious  and  best  prepared 
.  pupils,  desirous  of  acquiring  the  art  and  science  of  teaching.  Examinations 
to  be  made,  and  diplomas  granted,  by  all  the  principals  of  the  district  Normal 
schools,  with  the  concurrence  and  aid  of  the  proper  State  officers.  Such 
diplomas  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  degree  of  scholarship,  specified 
in  them ;  but  no  certificate  of  competency  in  the  art  of  teaching  to  be 
given,  until  after  two  years  successful  practical  experience,  certified  by  the 
directors,  by  whom  he  or  she  was  employed,  and  by  the  County  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  proper  district. 

This  plan  seems  to  the  undersigned  to  be  simple,  practical  and  economi¬ 
cal  ;  and  one  which  the  manifest  desire  of  liberal  capitalists  to  promote 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  would  soon  carry  into  operation.  If  only 
fifteen  hundred  students  on  State  or  district  account,  at  twenty  dollars 
per  annum  each,  were  to  attend  the  ten  institutions  proposed,  we  would  have 
a  certain  income  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  each  of  them.  At  least  the  same 
amount  might  be  calculated  on  from  private  students  j  thus  at  once  placing 
them  in  the  receipt  of  a  respectable  income,  with  the  probability  of  a  large 
increase.  It  is  believed  that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  if  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  would  effect  more  fully  and  speedily  than  any  other  that  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  all  the  great  objects  of  a  Normal  school.  That  it  would  prepare 
teachers  as  competent  for  their  duties,  as  either  the  State  or  the  private  institu¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  would  have  the  same  means  and  agencies  at 
its  command.  That  it  would  supply  teachers  more  immediately  than  a 
smaller  number  of  State  institutions,  and  as  soon  as  the  same  or  even  a 
greater  number  of  private  schools,  is  equally  certain.  The  former  would 
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work  more  slowly,  and  the  latter  with  less  vigor  and  more  limited  means  of 
success.  That  it  would  complicate  the  training  of  teachers  less  with  State 
operators,  and  interfere  less  with  the  other  tendencies  of  the  time,  is  self-evi¬ 
dent — no  more  interference  hy  the  one  or  with  the  other  being  contemplated 
than  is  absolutely  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  in  view. 
That  it  would  strengthen  the  whole  common  school  system  is  obvious,  as  it 
would  reach  into  and  connect  itself,  not  only  with  every  district,  but  every 
school,  and  act  as  an  incentive  to  exertion  on  every  pupil  in  the  schools. 

Ways  and  Means. 

If  the  plan  is  possible,  it  Avould  certainly  be  economical,  as  the  first  expen¬ 
diture  of  money  falls  upon  such  individuals  or  localities  as  would  feel  it 
their  duty  or  interest  to  undertake  it,  and  makes  no  immediate  call  on  the 
State  Treasury,  leaving  only  to  the  public  an  annual  cost  for  instruction, 
which  would  fall  very  far  short  of  the  annual  expense  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  purely  State  institutions  to  effect  even  one-half  of  the  same  benefits. 

The  only  remaining  question  is  whether  private  individuals  can  be  found  in 
sufficient  numbers  and  with  sufficient  means  to  accomplish  the  object.  The  un¬ 
dersigned  has  little  doubt  on  this  point.  In  various  quarters  of  the  State, 
there  are  already  private  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  springing 
into  existence,  some  of*  them  involving  large  expenditures  of  money.  It 
is  probable  the  number  and  capacity  of  these  institutions  would  be  considera¬ 
bly  increased,  were  it  not  for  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  State  will  soon 
establish  Noimal  schools  of  her  own,  and  thus  interfere  with  them  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  money.  But  if  this  plan  of  operations  is  once  adopted  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  prospective  grant  by  the  State  be  made  in  patronage  to  the  institutions, 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  more  than  the  desired  number  will  be  soon 
established,  and  thus  the  much  desired  object  be  effected.  If  the  Legislature 
should  be  again  of  opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  establish  State  Normal 
schools,  the  experiment  now  proposed  is  at  any  rate  worth  a  trial.  It  will  at  first 
involve  no  expense,  and  only  the  labor  of  preparing  the  requisite  legislation ; 
and  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  make  the  whole  plan  uniform  and 
equally  operative,  the  law  on  the  subject  ought  to  have. a  provision,  that  it 
should  not  take  effect,  till  a  certain  number  of  the  kind  of  institutions  pro¬ 
posed,  shall  be  in  actual  operation. 

Whether  the  arrangement  here  suggested  may  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
Legislature  or  not,  this  Department  will  be  pardoned  for  thus  pressing  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  on  their  attention.  The  sententious  remark  of  the 
late  Superintendent  of  Potter  county,  is  unquestionably  true,  that  “The  life 
or  death  of  the  school  is  the  Teacher  j”  and  unless  some  means  are  devised  to 
supply  an  adequate  number  of  competent  teachers,  it  is  impossible  that  the. 
system  can  attain  the  maturity  of  its  powers,  and  the  full  measure  of  its 
capacity  for  usefulness. 

Under  the  operations  of  the  act  of  1854-,  there  has  been  an  improvement 
'of  not  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  teachers  and  schools,  and  yet 
this  report  includes  only  the  second  year  of  its  operations.  When  the 
third  year  is  reported,  and  a  succinct  review  of  three  years  presented,  the 
public  will  have  a  conclusiv^e  demonstration  of  its  salutary  provisions. 
All  that  is  asked  for  it  'by  its  friends,  is  a  fair  trial  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  every  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  they  feel  confident 
in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  sustained  by  enlightened  public  opinion. 
Great  and  manifest  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  two  years  of  its 
existence.  The  thousands  of  unfit  and  worthless  teachers  who  have  been 
excluded  from  the  schools,  and  the  thousands  of  others  who  have  been  im- 
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proved  and  stimulated  by  its  machinery,  are  not  the  least  of  its  benefactions 
on  the  schools  of  the  State.  And  now,  when  facts  and  figures  prove  the 
great  want  of  our  system  to  be  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  friends  of  public  instruction  should  earnestly  entreat 
the  Legislature  to  give  public  authority  and  pecuniary  aid,  to  some  plan  for 
their  professional  training  and  improvement. 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISION. 

The  school  law  requires  the  boards  of  directors,  as  one  of  the  duties  of 
their  office,  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  their  district  once  a  month,  but  as 
many  of  the  school  districts  in  the  State  are  large,  and  directors  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  any  compensation  for  their  services,  this  important  duty  has  not  been 
faithfully  performed  in  many  districts,  and  in  too  many  entirely  neglected. 
With  the  expectation  of  correcting  the  evil,  the  undersigned,  in  June  last,  is¬ 
sued  a  circular  to  the  several  boards  of  directors,  in  the  State,  (which  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix,  at  the  end  of  the  statistical  tables,)  authorising  them 
to  transfer  this  duty  to  their  Secretary,  and  allow  him  a  reasonable  compen¬ 
sation  for  his  services. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  general  routine  of  duties,  devolved  by  the  law  on 
several  men,  would  be  better  performed  by  concentrating  the  most  laborious 
and  important  in  one  individual,  and  so  far  as  the  suggestions  of  the  circular 
have  been  adopted,  that  expectation  has  not  been  disappointed.  Blank  forms 
of  reports  of  such  visits,  to  the  boards  of  directors,  were  furnished  the  several 
districts  in  the  State,  and  from  the  approbation  with  which  the  plan  has  been 
received,  by  our  educational  interests,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  generally 
used  throughout  the  State.  It  was  designed  to  meet  a  special  exigency,  and 
not  to  relieve  County  Superintendents  of  the  general  visitation  of  the  schools; 
but  to  supply  the  monthly  inspection  of  the  schools  devolved,  by  the  law,  on 
the  directors. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  law,  the  record  of  a  school  district  should  pre¬ 
sent  a  history  of  every  school  in  it — the  condition  of  the  school  houses  and 
furniture — the  number  of  pupils — the  qualification  of  the  teacher,  and  modes 
of  teaching  practiced  by  him — in  short,  all  the  information  necessary  for  the 
board  of  directors  to  have  before  them  when  they  attempt  to  discharge  faithful¬ 
ly  the  duties  of  their  office.  A  history  of  that  cannot  be  written  without  the 
formal  inspection  of  the  schools  by  some  person,  and  without  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  this  Department  can  be  informed  of  their  actual  condition. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  is  secured  by  the 
concentration  of  such  powers  and  duties  in  faithful  and  competent  hands, 
with  suitable  safe-guards  for  their  due  exercise;  and  as  the  compensation  to 
the  officer  selected  for  the  trust  will  not  be  greater  than  to  cover  actual  ex¬ 
penses  and  time,  and  the  benefits  direct  and  important,  it  is  expected  that  the 
next  annual  report  from  this  Department  will  announce  the  general  adoption 
of  the  plan  all  over  the  State,  and  its  harmonious  and  efficient  action  on  our 
system. 

INCREASED  STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

I 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  recommended  an  increase  of  the  general  appro¬ 
priation  for  school  purposes,  and  in  that  respect  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
all  my  predecessors.  No  person  can  become  familiar  with  the  workings- of 
our  school  system  without  feeling  the  necessity  for  large  appropriations  from 
the  public  treasury.  Our  financial  condition  is  healthy  and  our  treasury 
plethoric,  while. many  of  the  public  works  demanding  annual  appropriations, 
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are  finished  j  and  the  time  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  propitious  for  more 
liberality  innhis  respect.  As  the  population  of  the  State  increases,  the  number 
of  schools  and  scholars  must  also  increase,  and  the  amount  appropriated  should 
be  increased,  at  least  so  as  not  to  diminish  the  apportionment  to  old  districts. 

When  we  compare  our  immense  physical  resources — our  enlarging  wealth 
and  increasing  population,  with  other  States  of  the  Union,  we  are  justly 
proud  of  our  superiority  ;  but  when  we  draw  a  parallel  between  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  our  government  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  with  theirs,  we  have 
no  such  cause  for  self-congratulation.  Instead  of  increasing  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  for  public  schools,  as  their  condition  demands,  and  the  finances 
of  the  State  would  seem  to  warrant,  they  are  less  than  in  the  earlier  history 
of  the  system.  But  this  point  need  not  be  elaborated  ;  the  deduction  from 
the  statistics,  furnished  in  the  appendix,  that  more  money  is  needed,  is  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  reiterate  the  arguments  that  have  been,  year 
after  year,  pressed  on  the  Legislature  by  this  Department.  With  an  earnest 
recommendation  for  prudent  and  just  liberality,  the  subject  is  commended  to 
your  favorable  consideration. 

CORNPLANTER  INDIANS. 

In  1856  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cornplanter  Indians,  in  Warren  county.  By  a 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  that  county,  to  whom  the 
organization  of  the  school  was  committed,  it  will  be  found  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  difficulties  he  encountered,  a  school,  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  female  teacher,  is  now  in  successful  operation.  The  passage  of 
such  a  law  was  a  distinguished  mark  of  the  benevolence  of  the  State  and  her 
fostering  care  of  the  wants  and  interests  of  all  her  citizens ;  and  every  effort 
will  be  made,  in  the  future,  to  give  that  last  remnant  of  Indians  within  our 
borders,  its  full  power  for  their  moral  and  social  improvement. 

PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOLS. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  constitutes  the  first  school  district,  but  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  general  law,  nor  is  any  official  report  made  to  this  Department. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  documents  politely  furnished,  upon  request, 
by  Robert  J.  Hemphill,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Controllers,  that  the 
whole  number  of  schools  in  operation  during  their  school  year,  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1856,  was  three  hundred  and  thirteen  :  one  high  school  j  one  Normal 
school  and  school  of  practice  ;  fifty-six  grammar,  forty-eight  secondary,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  primary  and  forty-seven  unclassified  schools. 

Number  of  teachers,  nine  hundred  and  seventy — seventy-nine  males,  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-one  females.  Number  of  scholars,  fifty-five  thousand  and 
seventeen ;  waiting  for  admission,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 
Expended  for  education  during  the  year,  $609,109,  of  which  $304,722  was  for 
teachers’  salaries,  and  near  $20,000  for  night  schools.  Average  annual  cost 
per  pupil  in  all  the  schools,  $9  16  ;  in  the  high  school,  $37  72 ;  in  the  Normal 
school  $23  44.  There  were  four  hundred  and  forty-five  Normal  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-six  high  school  pupils. 

These  items  are  not  literally  accurate  in  all  respects,  and  some  are  taken 
from  the  previous  year  ;  but  the  general  results  are  as  nearly  correct  as  it  was 
practicable  to  make  them  from  the  data  at  hand,  and  will  give  the  public  at 
large  some  definite  idea  of  the  state  of  public  education  in  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  State. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

In  1855  the  Legislature  wisely  made  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  the 
official  organ  of  this  Department,  and  the  medium  of  monthly  communication 
with  Superintendents,  directors,  teachers  and  the  public ;  and  while  thus 
effecting  a  large  saving  of  labor  and  expense,  in  the  administration  of  the 
system,  has  given  more  uniformity  to  its  workings,  and  greatly  added  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Department. 

But  aside  from  its  merely  incidental  official  character,  it  has,  under  the 
editorial  charge  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  proved  an  impartial  exponent 
and  powerful  champion  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  has  exerted  a  moulding  and  sustaining  influence  upon  the  common  schools 
of  the  State  that  has  greatly  enhanced  their  usefulness  and  prosperity. 

FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  our  public  schools  has  been 
gradually  increasing ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  report  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  teachers’  associations, 
county  institutes  and  private  Normal  schools,  and  are  much  improved  in  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications.  Females  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  by  nature  to 
the  work  of  teaching.  Patience  and  perseverance,  quick  sensibilities  and 
sympathy  with  youthful  minds,  eminently  qualify  woman  for  the  profession. 
They  possess  those  delicate  arts  which  win  the  love  of  children ;  their 
constancy  and  kindness,  give  them  that  easy  and  unconscious  influence,  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  attractiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  school.  The 
opinion  prevails  (but  will  in  time  be  corrected)  that  no  professional  training 
will  prepare  females  to  teach  the  higher  departments  of  literature  and 
science ;  but  the  experiment  has  been  so  fully  tried,  that  her  superiority  for 
elementary  instruction  is  fully  established.  Except  in  the  family,  she  no¬ 
where  so  truly  occupies  her  appropriate  sphere,  as  in  the  school  room.  The 
occupation  is  in  harmony  with  her  character  ;  and  her  ambition  cannot  be 
flattered  by  the  hope  of  greater  success  in  other  branches  of  human  pursuit. 
It  yields  her  more  profit  than  any  other  art  or  occupation ;  her  aflfections  are 
concentrated  on  her  pupils ;  and  her  enthusiasm  is  excited  in  her  noble  work. 
Her  winning  voice,  and  smile  of  love,  will  correct  where  punishment 
would  fail ;  and  she  succeeds  by  the  cultivation  of  the  better  feelings  of 
our  nature.  There  is  force  and  truth  in  the  remark  of  an  eminent  teacher, 
that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  man  who  has  a  gift  for  teaching,  and  it  is  an 
equally  rare  thing  to  find  a  woman  who  cannot  teach  well.” 

The  district  reports  show  too  much  disparity  in  the  wages  of  male  and  female 
teachers,  who  are  equally  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  profession,  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  schools  of  the  same  grade.  Justice  to  this  enlightened  class  of  our 
teachers,  and  public  policy,  alike  demand  the  correction  of  this  error.  It  is 
hoped  the  boards  of  directors  throughout  the  State,  will  give  the  subject  the 
consideration  it  deserves,  and  pay  them  in  proportion  to  their  qualifications 
and  services. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  July  last  Mr.  Hickok,  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
while  seeking  the  restoration  of  shattered  health,  visited  other  States  and 
the  Canadas,  to  examine  the  workings  of  their  school  systems,  and  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  wants  of  our  system  by  a  comparison  with 
others.  The  result  is  the  removal  of  all  doubts  and  misgivings,  a  convic- 
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tion  of  the  essential  superiority  of  our  own  system,  and  an  assured  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  ultimate  and  triumphant  success.  The  school  system  of  Canada 
West,  he  found  to  be  more  fully  developed  and  efficiently  operated  than  any 
in  the  States. 

He  has  also  visited  thus  far  more  than  one-third  of  the  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth,  adjusting  local  disputes,  encouraging  doubters,  explaining 
the  school  laws,  and  assisting  in  the  operations  of  county  institutes. 

In  this  connection  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  all  the  important  labor  of  the 
School  Department  is  performed  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  and  his  subor¬ 
dinates,  and  to  suggest  that  some  re-organization  be  made  to  enlarge  the  power 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Department.  The  undersigned  would  be 
insensible  to  the  dictates  of  gratitude  and  justice  if  he  failed  to  testify  to  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  that  officer  has  fulfilled  all  the  important  duties 
of  his  trust. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  means  provided  by  the  last  annual  appropria¬ 
tion,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  this  Department  can  congratulate  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  on  the  progress  made  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  during  the 
past  year.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  teaching  and 
in  the  standard  of  qualifications  among  our  teachers  ;  in  the  architecture  and 
furniture  of  the  school  houses  ;  in  the  establishment  of  graded  schools,  and  in 
the  apparatus  so  necessary  in  the  school  room.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  hear 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  teachers  are  natives  of  the  State  and  have  been 
educated  in  our  public  schools.  The  duty  of  fostering  our  system  of  public 
instruction  need  not  now  be  urged.  It  has  been  gaining  in  strength  and  use- 
fulnesfor  twenty  years.  It  has  overcome  difficulties  that  seemed  to  the 
timid  insurmountable.  It  has  conquered  prejudice,  and  now  fairly  rests  on 
enlightened  public  opinion.  All  the  principles  that  tend  to  the  amelioration 
of  humanity,  every  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  all  institutions 
founded  in  benevolence,  have  come  from  the  intelligence  of  the  common 
mind.  The  great  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  our  theory  of  government,  can  only  be  protected  from  abuse  by  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  masses,  and  without  it  they  are  insensible  to  its  perfection  and 
can  have  no  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  its  perpetuity.  The  school  and 
the  State  are  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  our  Constitution,  and  in  this  country 
government  and  education  must  ever  be  in  turn  both  the  cause  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  each  other.  To  enlarge  and  strengthen 
our  system  of  public  instruction  should  be  the  first  great  duty  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  no  greater  or  higher  trust  is  committed  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

ANDREW  G.  CURTIN, 
Sect^y  of  the  Commonwealth  and 

Sup^tof  Common  Schools. 

Department  of  Common  Schools, 

Harrisburg^  January  26,  1857. 
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COUNTIES. 
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CIRCULARS  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

* 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Department  of  Common  Schools, 
Harrisburg^  October  8,  1855. 

To  County  Superintendents : 

It  is  desirable  that  Superintendents,  in  the  course  of  their  school  visita¬ 
tions  during  the  year,  should  make  inquiry  into  all  matters  affecting  the 
character  and  operations  of  the  schools,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  things : 

1.  The  School  House — including  its  location,  play  ground,  shade  trees, 
wood  or  coal  house,  privy  ;  distance  water  is  brought,  and  distance  to  nearest 
dwelling  house,  or  occupied  place  of  business ;  its  materials,  general  plan 
and  dimensions,  and  height  of  ceiling  ;  manner  of  warming  and  ventila¬ 
ting  j  and  state  of  repair. 

2.  School  Furniture — including  desks  and  seats  for  pupils,  their  style 
and  arrangement  in  the  school  room  5  the  teacher’s  desk,  its  situation  and 
ootiveniences  j  black-board,  maps,  globes,  and  other  school  apparatus  5  ar¬ 
rangements  for  hats,  bonnets,  cloaks  and  books  ;  and  general  condition  and 
repair  of  the  whole. 

3.  The  School — its  grade  ;  whole  number  and  average  number  o£  pupils  ; 
number  of  classes  j  whether  well  or  badly  classified ;  branches  taught,  and 
books  used  in  each  ;  punishments,  whether  corporal  or  otherwise,  and  mode 
of  inflicting  the  former  ,*  intermissions,  how  often  and  how  long ;  attention 
paid  to  study  by  the  pupils  i  degree  of  advancement ;  their  general  appear¬ 
ance  and  order ;  and  whether  attendance  is  regular  or  not. 

4.  The  Teacher — age ;  birth-place ;  where  educated  ;  time  he  has  been 
teetching ;  whether  he  intends  to  be  a  permanent  teacher ;  what  educational 
books  or  periodicals  on  teaching  he  has  read ;  manner  of  teaching  each 
branch  of  study  5  his  general  ability  to  teach ;  and  general  ability  to  govern. 

5.  Miscellaneous — number  of  visiters  at  the  school ;  examinations  and 
exhibitions,  if  any  ;  directors’  visits,  their  regularity  and  frequency ;  visits 
by  parents  and  guardians;  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  adjacent  coun- 

agricultural,  manufacturing,  mining  or  lumbering — rich  or  poor  ;  valley, 
hill,  or  mountain  region  ;  and  whether  densely  or  sparsely  settled ;  the  preva¬ 
lent  public  sentiment  in  the  neighborhood  with  regard  to  education  and  the 
school  system,  and  if  unfavorable,  from  what  general  cause. 

HENRY  C.  HICKOR, 

Deputy  SuperintendmC* 
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CIRCULAR  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Department  of  Common  Schools, 
Harrisburg^  June  30,  1856. 


To  County  Superintendents : 

In  preparing  your  annual  report,  it  is  very  desirable  that  as  much  exact 
statistical  information  as  may  be  attainable  shall  he  given  ;  and  also,  that 
such  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  reporting  these  statistics  sliaii 
prevail  throughout  the  State,  as  shall  enable  this  Department  to  arrive  at 
certain  conclusions,  and  report  reliable  results  to  the  Legislature. 

For  these  purposes  certain  subjects  were  enumerated  in  the  note  booliK 
heretofore  forwarded  for  your  use,  in  making  school  visitations  in  your  re¬ 
spective  counties.  And  now,  to  effect  uniformity  in  collating  the  desired 
information  from  your  notes  of  visitation,  the  following  form  of  proceeding 
is  suggested  and  enjoined. 

It  is  of  course  not  expected,  were  it  possible,  that  you  should  give,  in 
your  annual  report,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  every  school  in  your 
county,  in  reference  to  every  item  in  the  schedule  of  instructions  inserted  in 
the  note  book.  That  was  not  the  object.  The  purpose  was  to  cause  you  to 
obtain  all  the  particulars  therein  designated,  and  that,  being  thus  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  large  and  authentic  collection  of  facts,  you  should  be  able  to 
arrive,  from  incontrovertible  premises,  at  certain  accurate  but  general  con¬ 
clusions,  for  the  information  of  this  Department.  It  will  thus  be  found  that 
your  notes  of  facts — though  extremely  numerous,  laboriously  collected,  and 
in  their  undigested  form,  apparently  useless — may  be  productive  of  the  nwst 
salutary  results. 

First,  As  to  “  The  School  House:”  You  will  arrange  all  the  houses  in 
your  county  into  three  classes.  1st.  Those  which  are  sufficiently  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  ©r  grade  of  school  for  which  they  are  intended,  in  point  of 
location,  and  all  other  respects  named  in  the  instructions  attached  to  the 
note  book.  2d.  Those  which  are  not,  in  their  present  condition,  so  adapted, 
but  are  so  susceptible  of  alteration  and  improvement,  as  to  become  so  ]  and 
3d.  Those  which  are  in  all  respects,  or  in  any  essential  particular,  unfit  to 
be  the  training  places  of  youth. 

Having  made  this  division,  you  will  report  the  number  which  come  under 
each,  giving,  in  an  additional  paragraph,  the  names  and  districts  of  those 
which  are  in  the  first  division.  fNext  year  you  will  be  required,  also,  to  give 
the  name  and  district  of  all  which  shall  included  in  the  third;  for  the 
injustice  of  confining  our  children  in  comfortless  and  unwholesome  school 
houses,  should  not  be  longer  tolerated.)  You  will  also,  in  another  para¬ 
graph,  state  the  number  of  brick,  stone,  log  and  frame  school  houses,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Second.  As  to  “Furniture:”  You  will  make  the  same  distribution  into 
three  divisions,  giving  the  number  under  each,  and  in  an  additional  para¬ 
graph  the  name  and  district  of  those  in  the  first  division. 

Third.  As  to  “The  School:”  The  same  order  will  be  observed  under 
this  head;  including,  under  the  1st,  all  graded  schools — meaning  therebjr 
all  schools,  high  or  low,  into  which  no  pupils  but  those  possessed  of  certain 
acquirements,  are  admitted.  Under  the  2d,  those  in  which  any  successful 
attempt  at  classification  has  been  made ;  and  under  the  3d,  those  in  which 
there  is  neither  grading  of  the  school  nor  classification  of  the  pupils.  Under 
this  head,  you  will  also  give,  in  separate  paragraphs,  lists,  by  name  and  dis¬ 
trict,  of  all  well  graded  schools — except  in  large  towns,  in  which  the  sepa- 
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';ate  schools  need  not  be  named  ;  and  of  such  ungraded  schools  as  reflect 
credit  on  their  teachers,  by  their  correct  and  efficient  classification. 

Fourth,.  In  regard  to  “  Teachers  You  will  arrange  them,  as  to  age,  as 
follows:  1st.  The  number  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  2d.  The  number 
between  seventeen  and  twenty-one  years.  3d.  The  number  between  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-five  years,  d-th.  The  number  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
years.  5th.  The  number  between  thirty  and  forty  years.  6th.  The  number 
between  forty  and  fifty  years.  7th.  The  number  over  fifty  years. 

As  to  “  birth  place,”  give,  1st.  The  number  born  in  Pennsylvania.  2d. 
The  number  born  out  of  Pennsylvania.  It  will  not  be  necessary  now  to 
include  the  place  of  education,  but  the  number  of  college  graduates  may 
be  given,  and  the  number  who  have  graduated  at  State  Normal  schools. 
The  experience  in  teaching  should  also  be  given,  whether,  1st.  Less  than 
one  year.  2d.  Between  one  and  three  years.  3d.  Between  three  and  six 
years.  4th.  Between  six  and  ten  years.  5th.  Between  ten  and  twenty 
years.  6th.  Over  twenty  years.  Give  also,  1st.  The  number  who  intend  to 
teach  permanently.  2d.  Those  \vho  do  not.  Also,  1st.  The  number  who 
have  read  educational  works.  2d.  Those  who  have  not. 

As  to  the  “Manner  of  Teaching,”  and  “general  ability  to  teach  and 

govern,”  you  will  please  class  all  the  teachers  into  three  divisions:  First _ 

Those  who  give  full  satisfaction.  Second — Those  who  may  be  called  medium 
teachers,  and  may  be  employed  until  better  can  be  procured.  Third — Those 
whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with.  .  For  the  present,  you  will  not 
give  the  names  of  any,  in  either  of  these  classes. 

Fifth.  “  Miscellaneous  :”  The  information  you  have  amassed  under  this 
head,  cannot  be  readily  classified.  The  matter  embraced  in  No.  5,  of  the 
instructions  affixed  to  the  note  book,  down  to  and  inclusive  of  the  word 
“guardians,”  in  the  third  line,  may  be  grouped  together,  and  three  classes  of 
heads  formed:  No.  1,  embracing  such,  if  any,  as  are  commendable  in  all 
these  respects;  No.  2,  such  as  are  tolerably  good;  and  No.  3,  such  as  are 
wholly  or  injuriously  deficient,  giving  the  whole  number  of  each;  and  in  a 
separate  paragraph  the  names  of  such  districts  as  deserve  public  commen¬ 
dation. 

As  to  the  “  leading  characteristics,”  &c.,  you  need*  not  specify  all  those 
particulars  in  relation  to  each  district;  but  by  grouping  your  county  into 
two,  three  or  four  divisions,  and  devoting  a  short  paragraph  to  each,  you 
may,  after  giving  the  names  of  the  districts  composing  each  group,  briefly 
yet  fully  state  such  circumstances,  characteristic  of  it,  as  shall  afford  all  the 
desired  information,  and  be  of  great  value. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  annual  report  of  the  Department,  with 
the  appendix,  should  be  printed  and  ready  to  be  laid  on  the  desks  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  instead  of  being 
delayed,  as  heretofore,  till  several  weeks  after  that  time.  It  is  therefore  re¬ 
quested  that  the  reports  of  those  ten  or  fifteen  superintendents  whose  coun¬ 
ties  come  first  in  the  alphabetical  list,  should  be  transmitted  to  this  Depart¬ 
ment  as  early  as  the  20th  or  25th  of  July,  and  that  none  of  the  reports  be 
later  than  the  lOih  of  August, 

HENRY  U,  HICKOK, 

Deputy  S^ipei-intendent, 
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CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 

/ 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  has  very  judiciously  limited  the 
report  to  a  plain  statement  of  the  practical  operations  of  the  common  school 
system ;  but  as-  my  county  is  small  and  as  there  would  probably  be  too  much 
of  repetition  and  sameness  to  be  palatable,  the  statistical  portion  of  the  report 
will  be  prefaced  with  a  few  remarks  which  will,  perhaps,  impart  more  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  report,  and  secure  a  shadow  of  method,  at  least. 

The  grand  object  of  the  common  school  system  is  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  human  mind  j  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a 
proper- conception  of  what  is  mind.  A  large  class  of  the  students  of  natur;e, 
in  its  varied  forms,  believes  that  the  brain  and  its  action  constitute  the  human 
mind — that  matter  is  not  inherently  passive,  but  that  it  acts  of  itself  and 
organizes  itself  into  brain,  and  then  acts  as  a  whole,  and  these  acts  constitute 
the  feelings,  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  mind. 

Another  theory  is,  that  the  brain  and  its  action,  as  one  part,  and  the  will 
and  its  action  as  another  part,  constitute  the  mind.  The  Sensorium  evolves 
the  feelings,  and  the  Cerebrum  evolves  the  thoughts,  while  volition  or  will  is 
said  to  be  interior  and  independent  of  the  brain. 

Another  theory  is,  that  the  play  of  some  peculiar  and  unknown  force  upon 
the  brain  evolves  mental  phenomena,  and  these  constitute  mind.  The  force 
and  the  brain  are,  according  to  this  theory,  both  essential  to  mind,  as  the 
absence  of  either  renders  the  results,  which  constitute  mind,  impossible. 

Another  theory  is,  that  there  exists  a  group  of  principles  or  faculties 
having  a  psycological  existence,  and  a  group  of  brain  organs  having  a  phy¬ 
sical  existence,  the  one  adapted  for  the  other,  and  that  the  former,  playing 
upon  the  latter,  evolve  diversified  mental  phenomena. 

Another  theory  is,  that  the  mind  is  an  essence  constituted  of  certain  sus¬ 
ceptibilities,  subject  to  various  modifications,  which,  as  conditions,  constitute 
’the  feelings,  volitions  and  thoughts.  This  theory  claims  that  the  mind  is 
not  the  brain,  but  that  it  is  interior,  indivisible,  independent  and  eternal ; 
that  the  mind  has  not  faculties,  hut  the  force  is  susceptible  of  states  which 
are  mind. 

Another  theory  is,  tliat  the  mind  is  an  essence  superior  to  the  brain,  being 
independent  of  it,  but  composed  of  attributes.  This  theory  acknowledges 
no  division  in  the  mental  principle,  yet  allows  it  attributes  which  are  inhe¬ 
rent,  and  these  attributes  are  the  efficient  causes  of  mental  action. 

Another  theory  is,  that  the  mind  consists  of  elements,  faculties  or  princi¬ 
ples,  not  indivisible,  but  primary  and  uncompound  elements,  each  having  a 
nature,  "^tion  and  office  of  its  own,  and  all  having  a  psycological  position, 
and  r*  ...hnnected  with  the  brain,  only  as  a  medium  or  instrument. 

Ai!\f*her  theory  is,  that  the  mind  is  a  certain  unknown  existence,  operating 
upon  the  body  as  electricity  operates  upon  matter,  producing  action  and 
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vitality  which  otherwise  could  not  be  developed  ;  that  the  nerves  are  the 
wires  and  the  brain  the  battery.  This  theory  is  probably  as  nearly  correct 
as  any ;  and  when  the  student  of  nature  comprehends  all  the  mysteries  of 
electricity,  he  will  know  all  about  mind. 

But  whatever  mind  may  be,  experience  teaches  the  importance  of  its  culti¬ 
vation  and  improvement.  This  improvement  is  called  education,  and, edu¬ 
cation  means  every  thing  which  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  wildest 
savage  and  the  most  enlightened  and  refined  citizen. 

According  to  this  definition,  education  means  more  than  many  suppose, 
and  should  be  managed  judiciously.  But  if  the  mind  cannot  be  described 
by  even  the  metaphysician,  it  will  be  difficult  to  educate  it — that  is,  to  act 
upon  it  intelligently.  It  can  only  be  reached  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  but  through  them  it  may  be  much  improved.  Through  the  senses  all 
knowledge  is  derived,  but  they  are  not  infallible ;  they  are,  however,  com¬ 
paratively  reliable,  and  if  through  them  the  human  mind  is  addressed  by  the 
accufnulated  experience  of  six  thousand  years,  the  information  imparted  may 
be  considered  as  a  close  approximation  to  truth. 

The  local  means  and  instrumentalities  used  in  the  improvement  of  mind, 
are  school  houses,  school  furniture,  schools,  books,  miscellaneous  accompa¬ 
niments,  taxation,  teachers,  directors  and  County  Superintendents,  each  of 
which  shall  be  noticed  as  nearly  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Department 
a«  system  will  permit. 

1st.  The  School  House. — As  directed,  the  school  houses  will  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirty  shall  be  the  unit,  and  the 
number  composing  each  class  the  fraction  of  that  unit. 

There  are  two  school  houses  of  the  first  class.  One  of  these  is  located  in 
the  borough  of  Johnstown,  on  a  level  lot  of  ground.  It  is  a  two  story  build¬ 
ing,  having  four  large  rooms.  The  lot  is  not  yet  fenced  or  shaded,  and  there 
is  no  bell  nor  belfry  on  the  building — a  great  \vant. 

The  other  first  class  school  house  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  bo- 
rongh  of  Ebensburg.  It  is  judiciously  and  beautifully  located,  a  three  story 
building,  and  will  have  six  rooms,  with  a  bell  and  all  necessary  accom¬ 
paniments. 

Of  the  second  class  houses  there  are  about  eighty  in  number  scattered  over 
the  county,  chiefly  frame,  and  reasonably  comfortable.  They  are  generally 
located  near  the  township  roads  and  near  springs  of  good  water,  with  ample 
shades  and  play  grounds. 

Of  the  third  class  there  are  forty-eight,  either  very  objectionable  frame  or 
oZd  log  houses,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  little  angels.”  The  walls  are  as 
glooray  as  those  of  a  prison  house,  and  the  only  objects  pleasing  and  attrac¬ 
tive  are  the  bright  eyes  and  smiling  countenances  of  the  inmates. 

2d.  Furniture. — This  will  also  be  divided  into  three  classes.  There  are 
three  houses  well  furnished — one  in  Johnstown  borough,  one  in  Ebensburg 
borough,  and  one  in  Conemaugh  township,  at  the  Cambria  iron  works.  These 
three  are  furnished  with  cherry  desks  on  metal  uprights,  and  chairs  on  metal 
pillars,  city  style,  in  good  taste  and  well  arranged. 

There  are  about  sixty  houses  having  second  class  furniture — rough,  unfin- 
islied  desks,  but  suitable  for  the  present  time,  till  means  can  be  raised  to  se¬ 
cure  some  in  better  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  times.  Then  there  are 
about  sixty-seven  houses  that  have  very  inferior  accommodations.  The  desks 
are  boards  affixed  to  and  around  the  walls.  The  seats  are  high,  rough,  and 
generally  without  any  support  for  the  back.  The  children  sit  in  the  shape  of 
an  old  Conestogo  wagon  bow,  and  cannot  be  easy  or  comfortable. 

Except  the  two  first  class  houses,  they  are  all  badly  heated  and  ventilated. 
There  is  always  a  stove  in  or  near  the  middle  of  the  room,  consuming  wood 
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or  coal,  and  oxygen,  which  produces  a  cold  current  of  air  near  the  floor, 
where  the  feet  of  small  children,  often  damp,  are  exposed.  The  windows  are 
small,  and  neither  reach  sufficiently  high  nor  low  to  remove,  by  ventilation, 
the  heavy  stratum  of  low,  or  the  light  stratum  of  upper,  impure  air. 

3d.  The  Schools. — That  is  the  congregation  of  intelligences  that  meet  to¬ 
gether  and  compose  the  little  society  called  a  school.  There  are  three  classes 
of  these.  There  are  two  graded  schools — the  Johnstown  and  the  Ebensburg 
schools.  In  the  second  class  there  are  about  ninety  well  classed  but  ungraded 
schools,  and  about  thirty  of  the  third  class  that  are  not  graded  nor  classed. 
The  schools,  except  the  two  first  class,  generally  average  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  pupils,  not  far  advanced  and  difficult  to  classify. 

4th.  Teachers. — These  will  be  divided  into  three  classes.  There  are  about 
twenty  teachers  that  may  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  first  class,  fifty  of 
the  second,  and  sixty  of  the  third.  The  first  are  tolerably  competent,  the 
second  will  do  until  better  can  be  obtained,  the  third  will  not  do  under  any 
circumstances.  There  are  about  six  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  nine  be¬ 
tween  that  and  twenty-one,  forty  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  fifty 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  ten  between  thirty  and  thirty-five,  seven  be¬ 
tween  thirty-five  and  forty,  five  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  three  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  About  one  hundred  were  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  thirty  out  of  it,  of  which  about  twenty  are  foreigners,  mostly  from  Ire¬ 
land.  About  one  hundred  are  Cambrians,  and  thirty  are  not.  Three  have 
graduated  in  a  Normal  school.  Fifty  have  taught  less  than  one  year,  twenty- 
five  less  than  three,  twenty-five  less  than  six,  and  none  more  than  ten  years, 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  teaching,  there  are  three  classes  ;  but  there  ane 
none  who  give  entire  satisfaction.  There  are,  however,  about  thirty  success¬ 
ful  teachers,  fifty  medium,  and  fifty  whose  services  are  not  much  needed. 
About  six  have  read  works  on  educational  subjects,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  have  not. 

In  regard  to  hooks  as  a  means  of  improving  mind,  it  may  be  truly  remarked 
that  there  are  too  many  books,  too  many  designing  authors,  too  many  specu¬ 
lators  in  the  business,  and  too  many  unprincipled  book  agents.  Directors 
are  so  perplexed  with  calls  and  solicitations  that  they  scarcely  know  what 
system  to  adopt,  and  when  a  choice  is  made  they  are  again  beset  with  tempt¬ 
ing  offers  to  purchase  the  old  stock  and  supply  the  new  at  half  price.  It 
would  be  well  if  these  consumers  would  go  to  work  and  become  producers. 
Only  three  or  four  of  the  districts  here  have  adopted  a  system  of  books  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  Every  board  of  directors  should  adopt  some  system^ 
if  possible. 

5th.  Miscellaneous  Accompaniments. — These  are  black-boards,  charts,  maps, 
globes,  diagrams,  visitations,  examinations,  exhibitions,  and  every  thing  that 
has  a  tendency  to  facilitate  the  business  of  teaching,  stimulate  the  teacher, 
oa*  encourage  the  scholar.  There  are  none  of  these  accompaniments  to  the 
mind’s  improvement,  except  to  a  very  limitedmxtent,  in  the  two  first  class 
schools.  The  time  is  coming,  it  is  hoped,  when  men  will  let  go  their  grasp 
on  the  almighty  dollar,  and  be  more  liberal  in  providing  the  means  of  edn- 
eation. 

Taxation  is  a  means  of  furthering  the  cause  of  education  ;  taxation  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  society.  Men  could  not  possibly  exist  in  a  so¬ 
cial  condition  without  each  one  contributing  to  the  general  expense.  The 
school  law  wisely  views  the  school  system  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  great 
social  fabric,  and  has  specifically  pointed  out  the  means  of  procuring  educa¬ 
tional  funds.  The  provisions  of  this  law,  however,  like  those  of  many  others, 
are  not  particularly  observed  nor  carried  out :  security  is  often  not  taken; 
when  taken,  often  done  illegally ;  heavy  exonerations  have  to  be  made,  and 
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losses  are  of  continual  occurrence.  Tlie  tax  is  unequal ;  in  some  districts 
twenty-six  mills  on  the  dollar;  in  some  only  five  or  seven  mills.  This  ine¬ 
quality  creates  dissatisfaction,  and  the  benificent  system  of  popular  education 
is  unwisely  blamed  for  creating  these  distinctions.  If  properly  administered 
the  law  is  not  at  fault ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  effect  a  change  that  would 
satisfy  the  people  in  this  respect. 

As  an  instrumentality  in  the  system  of  education  by  common  schools, 
teachers  have  much  in  their  power.  Their  exertions  and  labors  may  make  it 
a  blessing;  their  neqrligence  and  indifference  may  make  it  a  curse.  But  few 
teachers  are  known  to  take  that  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  calling  that 
men  generally  do  in  their  own  private  speculations  ;  they  do  not  meditate  on 
It  by  day  and  dream  of  it  by  night.  It  is  doubted  whether  there  is  a  teacher 
in  Cambria  county  who  bona  fide  intends  to  make  teaching  a  life  business, 
if  they  intend  to  make  the  system  popular,  they  should,  by  a  faithful  dis- 
oharge  of  duty,  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  every  human  being  and  to  kill  all 
opposition  with  kindness.  In  the  school  government  they  might  do  much  to 
secure  attendance.  By  making  their  system  of  government  pleasing  and 
attractive,  by  signs,  and  pantomine,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  a  kind  of  magic 
spell  is  imparted  which  impels  the  pupil  to  love  his  school.  Our  teachers 
might  do  more  to  please,  if  they  would  only  set  their  whole  heart  and  mind 
oti  the  business.  Still  it  is  not  intended  to  disparage  them ;  they  are  as  good 
as  their  neighbors. 

Directors  are  another  useful  instrumentality  introduced  by  the  law  into  tb« 
system,  to  secure  greater  efficiency ;  but  it  is  a  strange  infatuation  of  the 
public  mind  which  leads  it  to  suppose  that  as  soon  as  a  citizen  is  elected  a 
director  he  should  at  once  be  influenced  with  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the 
public  weal..  Directors  now  do  more  than  their  duty,  or  else  the  private 
citizen  does  not  discharge  half  his  obligations  to  society.  Both  are  under 
the  same  pay  ;  but  the  parent  of  ten  blooming  children,  who  never  visits  hie 
school,  complains  lamentably  if  the  director,  who  has  none,  neglects  to  visit 
the  same  place  once  per  month.  The  Department  may  rest  satisfied  that  our 
directors  perform  their  duty  much  better  than  almost  any  other  agency  em¬ 
ployed,  if  salary  is  taken  into  consideration.  They  should  be  paid. 

The  new,  untried  office  of  the  County  Superintendency  is  thought  to  he  a 
useful  agency  in  the  cause  of  education.  If  the  Superintendent  did  nothing 
more  than  deliver  one  lecture  in  each  school — give  a  word  of  kind  encour¬ 
agement  to  each  pupil — there  is  no  calculating  the  good  results  that  might 
flow  from  labor  thus  performed.  But  the  value  of  this  instrumentality  has 
aot  yet  been  fairly  tested  in  this  county.  My  predecessor  labored  under 
many  disadvantages,  not  necessary  to  enumerate,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  law;  and  the  deep  snow  and  contffiual  storm  and  drift, 
duringall  of  last  winter,  rendered  a  thorough  discharge  of  duty  impossible. 
Only  about  fifty  schools  were  visited  ;  a  lecture  was  delivered  in  each  of 
these.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  what  public  opinion  has  decided  in  the 
premises,  but  it  is  thought,  if  I  perform  my  duty  well  and  faithfully  the 
coming  autumn  and  winter,  that  the  popular  judgment  will  be  in  favor  of 
the  office.  The  pay  should  be  iii  mileage. 

In  regard  to  the  State  Superintendency  but  little  need  be  said.  The  number 
o£  circulars,  books,  papers,  letters,  and  other  matter  which  is  weekly  received 
from  your  Department,  would  indicate  an  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
activity  in  the  General  Department  of  Education.  Differing  from  the  Supeir- 
iotendent  in  political  proclivities,  I  cannot  withhold  my  commendations, 
but  esteem  it  a  duty  owed  to  society  at  large  to  pass  a  tribute  of  praise  upon 
those  supervising  this  department  of  State  government. 
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In  regard  to  the  resources  of  our  county,  from  which  the  common  school 
draws  its  vitality,  I  need  say  but  little.  A  report  was  made  last  winter, 
which  was  intended  to  exhibit  the  resources  of  Cambria  county,  with  a  few 
undigested  observations  relative  to  schools,  made  more  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  thought  and  discussion  on  the  topic  of  teaching  than  for  any  thing 
else,  copies  of  which  you  received.  Cambria  county  may,  however,  be  hep® 
rerpresented  as  divided,  like  Gaul,  in  tres  partes.  The  first  and  wealthiest 
portion  are  engaged  in  the  iron  business ;  the  second  are  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture  ;  the  third  on  and  about  the  canal  and  railroads.  The  source  of  reve¬ 
nue  in  each  is  different,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  amplify  this  report  with  a 
minute  detail  of  the  general  methods  and  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  means  for  living  are  good,  and,  therefore, 
schools  onght  to  be  well  sustained. 

Teachers'  Examinations. — It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  real  merits 
of  a  teacher  than  many  would  suppose.  The  ability  of  a  diffident  young 
person  cannot  be  ascertained  by  one  or  two  examinations,  while  that  of  a 
young  person  of  considerable  fortitude  and  self-possession  may  readily  be 
over-rated,  it  would  seem  that  the  same  mode  of  distinguishing  the  grade 
of  first  class  certificates  should  be  adopted  that  exists  for  the  temporary,  as 
no  two  persons  possess  entirely  the  same  qualifications,  if  the  same  num¬ 
bers  were  printed  on  the  first  class  or  permanent  certificate,  it  would  enable 
the  Superintendent  to  discriminate  in  regard  to  qualifications,  where  he  cannot 
in  the  present  case.  All  certificates  granted  before  the  first  of  June, 
aare  considered  as  annulled,  as  many  were  granted  through  mistake. 

Teachers'  Institutes  have  prospered  very  well  in  our  county.  There  is  not 
a  county  in  the  State  in  which  free  thought  and  discussion  have  freer  scope. 
All  the  institutes  held  were  characterized  by  a  fullness  and  freeness  of  ex¬ 
pression  seldom  witnessed  at  meetings  of  the  kind.  It  is  intended  to  have 
one  next  fall  that  will  eclipse  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  State. 
There  are  no  Normal  schools  in  this  county,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the»e 
is  no  sufficient  material  for  such.  Rev.  Lewis  J.  Bell,  of  Johnstown,  how¬ 
ever,  is  fully  competent  and  prepared  to  educate  young  men  for  that  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  newspapers  of  Cambria  county  may  all  be  set  down  as  the  friends  of 
the  common  school,  and  of  all  free  discussion.  My  thanks  are  herewith  re¬ 
turned  to  every  editor  in  the  county,  for  his  whole-souled  liberality  and  mag¬ 
nanimity  in  this  respect.  May  their  success  equal  their  generosity. 

I  had  intended  to  conclude  this  report  by  stating  the  names  of  every  di¬ 
rector  and  teacher  in  the  county,  which  would  be  useful  to  the  Department 
as  a  directory  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  the  requisite  information  or 
get  the  correct  names,  and  teachers  are  leaving  and  directors  changing  so 
constantly  that  a  complete  list  cannot  be  made. 

Allegheny  is  a  farming  district,  has  eleven  schools  and  rather  vigilant  di¬ 
rectors.  They  have  reasonably  good  frame  houses,  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  or 
near  that  size.  One  is  yet  required  at  Tunnel  Hill.  There  is  a  village  here, 
erne  half  of  which  lies  in  Blair  county,  and  I  think  the  county  line,  which 
runs  along  the  middle  of  Main  street,  should  be  changed,  so  as  to  throw  the 
whole  town  either  into  Cambria  or  Blair  county. 

Blacklick  is  a  new  district ;  it  has  four  schools  in  operation,  and,  it  is  not 
doubted,  will  soon  have  good  houses.  Valuable  beds  of  iron  ore  have  lately 
been  discovered  here,  which  will  no  doubt  attract  capital  to  the  place. 

Cambria  district  is  an  old  settlement  surrounding  Ebensburg  borough  ;  has 
ten  school  houses,  of  medium  quality.  It  is  rather  a  wealthy  district  and 
well  able  to  maintain  public  schools.  The  people  have  a  market  at  the  door 
for  their  produce,  and  live  at  ease. 
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Carroll  is  a  new  but  rather  interesting  district.  The  directors  are  efficient. 
It  has  ten  schools,  and  one  more  needed.  A  new  survey  and  location  ot 
houses  hav^e  been  made,  which  seemed  necessary.  The  directors  have  the 
houses  well  located  now,  and  when  rebuilt  will  give  general  satisfaction. 

Clearfield  is  a  very  promising  district.  The  people  are  all  honest  farmers, 
and  though  their  improvements  are  new,  there  are  bright  prospects  before 
them.  Clearfield  has  nine  schools  and  one  more  required.  It  joins  Allegheny, 
and  the  two  townships  form  the  finest  part  of  Cambria  county. 

Conemaugh  borough  district  adjoins  Johnstown,  has  four  schools  and  one 
more  needed.  Five  teachers  are  at  present  employed.  The  new  board  of 
directors  are  vigilant  and  the  schools  are  bound  to  prosper.  They  have,  in 
one  respect,  set  every  other  district  a  noble  example  well  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion. 

Conemaugh  township  district  lying  around  Jphnstown,  is  an  iron  district. 
It  has  eighteen  schools,  and  quite  a  vigilant  board  of  directors.  They  took 
the  palm  for  good  schools  last  winter,  and  it  is  thought  they  will  do  so  again. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  being  near  to  a  public  town,  and  have  better  ac¬ 
cess  to  good  teachers  than  some  others. 

Ebensburg  borough  has  been  inspired  with  the  right  spirit.  Their  new 
school  house  will  greatly  add  to  the  fame  of  their  public  spiritedness.  A  thr-e© 
story  brick  house  with  six  rooms  and  a  bell,  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  place. 
May  their  zeal  in  the  good  cause  never  cool. 

Jackson  township  is  more  famed  for  fine  people  than  schools.  However, 
its  seven  schools  are  doing  very  well.  Last  winter  was  severe  on  them  as 
well  as  others.  Jackson  has  energetic  directors,  but  they  need  a  little  more 
material  aid  at  present.  When  their  resources  are  opened  up,  and  their  can- 
nel  coal  gets  to  market — when  they  get  a  plank  road  completed  to  the  rail¬ 
road — then  a  better  day  will  dawn  upon  them.  They  are  doing  quite  well 
a©  it  is. 

Johnstown  borough  district  set  all  of  the  districts  the  first  example  of  what 
could  be  done  for  good  houses.  They  started  the  ball  which  is  now  rolling 
ou,  and  which  will  never  stop  till  good  school  houses  adorn  our  hills,  as  the 
mosques  do  the  mountains  of  Turkey  or  churches  the  valleys  of  Italy.  Johns¬ 
town  has  bright  literary  prospects  before  it. 

Munster  district  is  quite  new,  never  having  before  made  a  report.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  report  just  made,  they  are  not  behind  their  fellow  citizens 
in  the  appreciation  of  a  good  cause.  They  have  five  schools  and  good  directors, 
but  sufficient  lapse  of  time  has  not  transpired  since  their  organization  to  de- 
etde  upon  the  merits  of  the  agencies  employed  in  executing  the  school  law. 

Loretto  district  might  be  called  the  capital  of  Allegheny  township,  being 
situated  in  the  central  part  of  that  district.  It  has  two  flourishing  select 
schools  and  two  common  schools.  If  the  clergy  of  that  place  manifest  that 
liberal  spirit  which  it  is  predicted  they  will,  the  schools  will  flourish.  They 
have  shrewd  directors,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  people  the  system 
must  prosper. 

Richland  district  is  a  new  settlement,  and  tax  sufficient  to  keep  the  school? 
open  four  months  has  never  been  laid.  There  are  some  public  spirited  men 
in  the  board  now,  who  may  confer  as  great  a  favor  on  Richland  as  Lycurgus 
did  on  Greece — that  is,  establish  a  new  order  of  things.  My  sympathies  are 
with  Richland.  At  the  present  valuation  it  would  require  a  great  many  mills 
on  the  dollar  to  raise  a  revenue  that  would  keep  the  ten  schools  open  each 
four  months. 

Summerhill  district  is  in  a  similar  situation.  Want  of  funds  has  crippled 
the  energies  of  the  directors.  Sufficient  securities  were  not  taken  and  the 
moneys  were  misapplied.  There  are  ten  schools,  while  the  land  is  not  very 
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valuable.  May  hope  inspire  the  directors  with  renewed  zeal,  and  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  the  people  furnish  them  with  the  requisite  means. 

Summit  district  is  a  borough,  and  differs  from  Rome  on  account  of  being 
built  on  one  hill  instead  of  seven.  The  directors  are  doing  well,  and  have 
started  a  fine  school,  which  is  to  be  kept  open  eight  months.  This  is  the  way 
to  do  business.  Some  people  talk — they  act. 

Susquehanna  district  adjoins  Indiana  and  Clearfield  counties.  It  is  not 
thickly  settled.  Lumbering  is  the  chief  business.  The  directors  had  five 
schools  open  last  winter,  and  will  have  four  open  this  summer.  There  is 
considerable  money  in  the  district,  and  the  schools  will  in  time  flourish  in 
this  place. 

Washington  district  is  quite  large,  but  the  land  is  not  valuable.  The  chief 
settlements  are  along  the  two  railroads,  from  the  business  of  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  rely  principally  for  a  livelihood.  They  had  ten  schools  in  successful 
operation  last  winter.  This  spring  no  one  was  willing  to  take  the  duplicate 
and  collect  the  tax. 

iSorne  directors  resigned  and  others  were  appointed.  There  are  always 
thorns  among  the  roses.  J^o  district  is  without  trials.  Washington,  like  its 
name-sake,  may  endure  trial  for  a  time,  but  victory  and.  glory  will  finally 
crown  its  efforts. 

White  district  is  the  last  but  not  the  least  in  the  catalogue.  It  was  called 
for  one  whose  energy  and  success  ought  to  stimulate  it  to  redoubled  action 
in  school  matters.  White  has  four  schools,  and  when  the  settlement  becomes 
older,  this  district  will  be  fully  equal  to  any  in  literary  prominence. 

I  have  now  reported  to  you  as  fully  and  fairly  as  possible.  But  one  year 
has  elapsed  since  my  appointment,  and  with  so  little  experience  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  my  report  wdll  shine  among  those  made  by  more  experienced 
men  and  more  matured  minds.  As  it  is,  it  is  humbly  offered  as  an  earnest  of 
what  will  be  done  when  enlarged  experience  and  frequent  visits  to  the  dis¬ 
tricts  shall  familiarize  me  with  the  business  and  duties  of  the  office. 


Johnstown,  July,  1856. 


S.  B.  M’CORMICK,  - 

County  Superintendent, 
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in  September  and  October  last,  appointments  were  made  in  the  respective 
districts  to  meet  and  examine  teachers  5  but  the  attendance  was  small  oh 
these  occasions.  The  teachers  seemed  shy  of  a  public  examination,  and 
most  of  them  came  afterwards  to  my  office,  for  a  private  one.  I  have  urged 
directors  to  insist  upon  a  public  examination  in  every  case  where  it  is  praa- 
ticable. 

A  few  more  certificates  were  issued  (in  addition  to  the  permanent  ones  of 
last  year)  than  there  were  schools  taught,  but  this  happened  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  those  who  received  certificates  went  out  of  the  county  ;  a  few 
sought  other  employments,  and  others,  with  high  figures  on  their  certificates, 
would  not  ask  for  a  school. 

During  the  past  year  I  visited  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  schools,  being 
ail  m  the  county  which  were  in  operation,  except  seven.  Two  of  these  seven 
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were  inaccessible  bv  reason  of  snow,  when  I  was  in  the  district,  and  five 
were  not  in  session  when  I  was  in  their  neigfhborhood.  8oiTie  I  visited  tw’iee. 
Every  available  day,  betw'een  the  12th  of  December  and  the  IStli  of  March, 
was  spent  by  me  in  this  business. 

My  visits  w^ere  spent  in  listening  to  classes,  suggesting  improvements  to 
teachers,  organizing  new  classes  in  mental  arithmetic,  orthography,  concert¬ 
reading,  rhetorical  reading,  writing  from  dictation,  practical  grammar,  or  the 
manufacturing  of  sentences,  as  well  as  the  anatomy  of  language,  and  in  ad- 
dressino-  the  scholars.  The  greatest  cause  of  backwardness  in  our  schools 
is  the  mechanical  method  of  instruction,  by  which  dry,  dull  tasks  are  substi¬ 
tuted,  to  reoulse  and  weary  the  scholar,  wdien  inteiligible  oral  illustrations, 
from  the  every  day  practical  affairs  of  life  and  the  world,  ought  to  be  fur¬ 
nished,  to  tempt  and  lead  the  scholar  to  a  pleasant  and  friendly  familiarity 
with  the  principles  of  science.  There  ought  to  be  less  parrot-like  recita¬ 
tions,  and  more  thinking  in  the  schools.  I  have  found  many  cases  where 
orthocrraphy  was  understood  only  as  arbitrary  spelling,  instead  of  being  the 
ainatomy  of  words,  and  where  reading  tvas  only  practiced  as  the  monotonous 
pronunciation  of  words,  instead  of  being,  as  it  should,  the  expression  of 
ideas  and  thoughts. 

School  Houses. — The  condition  and  location  of  the  buildings  used  for 
sciiools  are  not  so  objectionable  as  the  method,  or,  rather,  w^antof  method,  of 
Inching  within  them.  Of  the  school  houses  in  this  county,  twenty-nine  are 
very  well  adapted,  in  every  respect,  for  the  use  made  of  them.  Only  thir¬ 
teen  are  entirely  unfit  to  be  used  ;  and  all  the  others  may  be  included  in  a 
middling,  which,  by  a  little  labor  and  expense,  might  be  right  w-ell  adapted 
for  the  training  places  of  youth.  Some  of  these  only  need  to  have  one  end 
of  the  room  coated  for  a  black-board  ;  others  want  some  little  fixtures  to 
perfect  ventilation  5  and  yet  others  only  need  a  few  shade  trees  planted  around 
the  building. 

In  no  district  can  all  the  school  houses  be  included  in  the  first  class  Scott 
has  more  good  houses  than  any  other  district.  Montour  has  three  excellent 
brick  houses,  and  they  only  need  one  wall  blackened  and  a  few  shade  trees 
planted  around  one,  to  make  them  perfect  for  their  purpose.  The  towns  of 
Gattawdssa,  Berwick  and  Mifilinville  have  good  school  houses. 

The  ceilings  of  our  school  houses  are  from  seven  to  twelve  feet  high  ;  and 
the  most  common  aids  to  ventilation  are  the  cracks  and  crannies  of  the 
weather-boards,  and  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  plastering  which  lines  the 
building.  In  many  the  boards  over  head  have  just  cracks  enough  to  let  out 
the  vitiated  air. 

There  are,  in  my  report,  twelve  brick,  five  log,  and  one  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen  frame  c,chool  houses.  About  one  half  are  warmed  with  coal  and  the 
other  with  wood,  for  fuel.  None  have  furnaces  for  heating  purposes  or  ven¬ 
tilation. 

Furniture. — The  only  school  in  the  county  which  has  the  requisite  furni¬ 
ture,  is  the  upper  grade  school,  in  Light  street.  The  citizens  have  fur¬ 
nished  it  with  a  planetarium,  an  orrery,  a  tellurian,  and  useful  mathematical 
instruments  and  tables.  This  school  is  also  the  only  one  which  furnishes 
chairs  for  seating  the  scholars.  No  other  school  has  any  other  means  than 
the  black-board  to  illustrate  lessons,  and  forty -seven  schools  have  not  even  a 
black-board. 

There  are  twenty-three  school  houses  with  desks  for  two,  arranged  in  rows, 
having  aisles  between,  so  that  the  seat  of  each  pair  is  against  the  back  of 
tile  desk  behind.  There  are  thirty-seven  with  an  aisle  through  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  long  desks  and  benches  alternately  extending  from  this  aisle 
to  the  wall.  But  sixty  houses  are  upon  the  plan  of  long  boards  edged  silong 
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three  of  the  walls,  and  seats  without  backs  in  front  of  these  apologies  for 
desks.  The  small  scholars,  in  these  cases,  have  lower  seats,  mostly  with, 
backs  to  them  and  without  desks.  These  are  arranged  in  an  inner  circle,  or 
sometimes  around  the  stove.  Ten  cases  I  cannot  classify  in  either  of  these 
descriptions.  Only  about  a  dozen  houses  have  proper  ante-rooms  for  the 
disposition  of  hats^  bonnets  and  cloaks.  Others  have  a  small  ante-room,  used 
for  keeping  the  fuel  dry. 

The  School. — My  aim  has  been  to  have  the  'primary  branches  thoroughly 
taught.,  rather  than  hurry  to  a  superficial  smattering  of  every  thing.  It  is 
only  in  the  towns  that  upper  grade  schools  have  been  established,  and  in 
these,  composition,  elocution,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  geome¬ 
try  and  music  have  been  introduced.  Perhaps  the  best  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  the  success  of  these  schools  from  the  fact  that  last  winter,  while 
they  were  in  operation,  there  w^ere  only  two  private  subscription  schools  in 
the  county,  and  one  of  these  was  a  primary  school;  so  that  the  poor  man’s 
high  school  superseded  every  select  seminary  of  learning  but  one. 

There  is  more  uniformity  of  books  than  last  year  ;  but  no  school  was  found 
in  which  there  were  as  many  grades  of  readers  as  compose  the  series  of  many 
o«f  our  reading  books  lately  published,  which  is,  in  most  series,  five.  I  found 
no  case  in  which  all  the. reading  scholars  could  not  have  been  arranged  in 
three  classes,  so  that  no  mind,  in  either  class,  w^ould  have  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  others.  And  in  country  schools  where  many  branches  must  be 
taught,  to  sub-divide  them  further  than  this  not  only  embarrasses  the  teacher 
and  checks  his  usefulness,  but  entails  an  expense  for  books  upon  parents, 
which  forms  a  subject  of  complaint  against  the  common  school  system — un¬ 
reasonable,  it  is  true,  but  yet  to  be  avoided ;  for  while  it  is  objectionable  to 
have  too  many  kinds  of  text  books  on  the  same  subject,  it  is  nearly  as  far 
wrong  to  form  too  many  classes  by  having  too  many  grades  of  books.  Th« 
trouble  seems  to  grow  out  of  a  little  too  much  eagerness  to  make  and  sell 
books.  And  while  every  system  of  education  is  liable  to  such  accidental 
earors — and  they  are  by  no  means  necessarily  incident  to  our  common  school 
system — yet,  considering  the  sensitive  state  of  the  public  mind  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  a  great  deal  of  forbearance  and  moderation  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
those  who  teach  and  superintend,  and  a  great  deal  of  caution  and  circum¬ 
spection  in  avoiding  error,  and  even  in  dealing  with  prejudices. 

In  every  school,  so  far  as  inquiry  was  made,  corporal  punishment  was  or 
W’ould  have  been  resorted  to  when  other  means  failed  to  preserve  discipline  ; 
but  no  cases  have  presented  where  any  punishment  has  been  used  with  un¬ 
warrantable  severity. 

The  general  rule  is  to  have  school  open  from  nine  to  twelve  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon,  with  fifteen  minutes  intermission  ;  and  again,  from  one  to  four, 
0¥  from  half-past  one  to  half-past  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  like 
intermission.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  intermission  for  all  the  school  at 
once. 

Teachers. — During  the  past  year  1  issued  thirty-two  permanent  certificates 
and  ninety-eight. temporary  ones.  Nine  applicants  were  refused  certificates. 
Of  the  teachers,  one  was  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  thirty-eight  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  tw^enty-one,  fifty-four  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  twenty  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty,  seven  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  seven  between  the  ages 
of  forty  and  fifty,  and  three  over  fifty  years  of  age.  Only  three  have  graduated 
at  college,  and  none  at  any  State  Normal  school.  Only  eight  were  born  out 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Since  an  examination  has  become  requisite,  the  poorest  of  the  old  teachers 
have-  sought  other  employments,  and  some  of  our  youngest  teachers  are  our 
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best.  A  new  class  of  instructors  is  called  for  in  the  best  districts,  and  twenty- 
nine  teachers  have  not  yet  taught  a  year  5  fifty-seven  have  taught  from  one 
to  three  years,  twenty-five  have  taught  from  three  to  six  years,  nine  have 
taught  from  six  to  ten  years,  seven  have  taught  from  ten  to  twenty  years, 
and  three  have  taught  over  twenty  years.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  objec¬ 
tion  sometimes  urged  against  the  new  law,  is  not  true  here — that  the  same 
old  teachers  are  employed,  and  that  there  is  no  improvement.  A  new  class 
of  teachers  is  coming  into  the  profession  as  fast  as  possible  j  and  these  only 
need  a  little  experience  to  prove  themselves  entirely  superior  to  those  for¬ 
merly  employed,  and  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  to  persons  of  liberal  education  the  profession 
does  not  present  better  encouragement.  Not  more  than  fifty  of  those  examined 
design  to  teach  permanently,  and  only  fifty-two  have  read  useful  educational 
works  with  a  design  to  improve  and  fit  themselves  for  teaching.  Of  the  whole 
number,  forty-four  gave  full  satisfaction  for  ability  to  teach  and  govern,  sixty- 
two  may  be  ranked  in  a  medium  class,  and  twenty-four  must  be  confessed  so 
very  poor  that  it  is  desirable  to  supply  their  places  with  better  material,  if 
we  could  only  get  it.  Nothing  is  more  needed  to  make  the  common  school 
system  work  successfully  and  harmoniously,  than  competent  teachers;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Normal  schools  will  spring  up  in  every  county,  by  a 
demand  for  good  teachers.  In  my  judgment,  the  same  amount  of  money 
cannot  in  any  other  way  secure  so  much  'practical  advantage  as  by  the  estah 
lishment  of  a  teachers"'  school  in  every  county  of  the  State.  It  should  be 
made  the  duty  of  every  County  Superintendent  to  hold  each  year  a  teachers’ 
school,  of  at  least  two  weeks.  The  expense  would  be  small  compared  v/ith 
the  advantages.  Much  good  might  be  done  in  this  cheap  way,  until  we  can 
get  a  State  Normal  school. 

Examinations. — Before  the  past  year  there  had  been  no  public  examina¬ 
tions  or  exhibitions  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  5  bat  this  year  the 
public  schools  of  Light  street  and  Berwick  presented  to  parents  such  exer¬ 
cises  at  examinations  and  exhibitions,  as  equalled  those  of  the  select  schools 
we  have  witnessed  in  the  county.  The  efiect  in  these  cases  has  been  to 
awaken  interest  and  honest  pride  in  parents,  scholars  and  teachers. 

I  found  but  few  districts  where  the  directors  had  visited  the  schools,  and 
still  fewer  where  parents  did  so.  In  Scott,  Bloom  and  Benton,  the  directors 
visited  and  took  a  friendly  interest  in  the  schools,  and  in  Light  street  the 
citizens  repeatedly  visited  the  upper  grade  school.  The  districts  of  Bloom, 
Scott,  Cattawissa,  Orange  and  Briarcreek,  by  ample  means,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  by  a  compact  population,  are  best  able  to  have  good  schools.  The 
other  districts  are  thinly  settled,  and  almost  entirely  by  a  population  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  lumbering.  In  some  of  these  the  schools  are  small,  so 
that  1  found  as  few  as  eight  scholars  in  a  log  school  house  which  stood  in 
the  woods,  out  of  the  sight  of  any  human  habitation  and  surrounded  by 
snow  two  feet  deep,  through  which  most  of  the  scholars  on  the  list  had  more 
than  a  mile  and  some  over  two  miles  to  travel,  between  their  homes  and  the 
school.  On  another  visit  I  traveled  one  morning’  through  and  over  snow 
banks  six  feet  high,  while  the  thermometer  stood  at  twenty-one  degrees  below 
zero.  In  such  districts  1  recommend  more  school  in  the  summer,  even  if 
there  must  be  less  in  the  winter.  Fishing  Creek  and  Maine  districts  deserve 
special  commendation  for  maintaining  very  good  schools,  against  difficul¬ 
ties  and  circumstances  almost  equal  in  discouragement  to  any  in  the  county. 
In  Maine  the  first  district  teachers’  association  in  the  county  was  formed  last 
winter,  and  it  awakened  considerable  interest.  The  teachers’  association  of 
the  county  held  three  meetings  within  the  past  year,  and  I  bare  a  hope  that 
its  objects  and  advantages  are  becoming  understood. 
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Progress. — In  my  visits  of  the  first  year’s  service  I  found  only  two  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  any  effort  had  been  made  to  grade  schools;  last  winter  there 
were  graded  schools  in  six  districts.  The  first  year  music  was  taught  ia. 
two  schools  of  one  district ;  last  winter  I  found  it  a  pleasant  exercise  in  five 
districts,  and  in  some  very  artistically  taught  and  practiced.  The  first  year 
arithmetic  was  taught  by  oral  exercises  in  classes,  only  in  two  districts  ;  the 
past  year  I  found  it  successfully  taught  in  nine  districts,  and  organized  classes 
in  others.  The  first  year,  under  the  new  law,  thirty-three  certificates  were 
granted  to  persons  who  did  not  understand  geography,  and  forty-six  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  did  not  understand  grammar;  the  past  year  only  thirteen  are  blank 
in  geography,  and  the  same  number  in  grammar. 

In  Beaver  township  the  requisitions  of  the  school  law  were  never  complied 
with  ;  though  under  the  old  system,  the  State  appropriation  was  drawn. 
Last  December  the  directors  were  removed  by  the  court,  and,  others  ap¬ 
pointed.  These  have  gone  on  iti  good  faith  to  open  the  schools,  but  under 
very  great  difficulties.  Mount  Pleasant  has  not  acted  under  the  school  law 
during  the  year  just  past,  but  is  doing  so  for  that  upon  which  we  have  en¬ 
tered.  Roaring  Creek  alone  is  inflexible. 

R.  W.  WEAVER, 

CouyUij  Superintendent, 

Bloomsbtjkg,  July  14,  1856. 
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This  county  contains,  in  all,  fifty-nine  school  districts,  there  being  fifty-four 
townships  and  five  boroughs;  the  latter  are  West  Chester,  Phoenixville,  Ken- 
nett  Square,  Oxford  and  Hopewell. 

Difficulties,— In  many  districts  in  our  county  the  schools  are  opened  before 
harvest,  commencing  about  the  first  of  May,  continuing  in  session  two 
months;  then  a  vacation,  in  harvest,  of  four  or  six  weeks  duration;  theft 
another  short  term  of  two  or  three  months,  succeeded  by  a  vacation  of  a 
month  ;  then,  to  complete  the  farce,  follows  a  winter  term  of  three  months. 
Thus  we  have,  in  many  of  our  districts,  three  short  terms  of  school  in  the 
year,  with  as  many  vacations,  a  plan  which  appears  to  me  operates  very  se¬ 
riously  against  the  advancement  of  many  of  our  schools. 

Pupils  are  too  frequently^  tardy  in  entering  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term,  and  often  a  considerable  and  very  important  part  of  the  time  is  lost  to 
them  ;  and  when  they  get  fairly^  under  way — become  interested  in  their  stu¬ 
dies — they  are  interrupted  by  one  of  these  useless  vacations  ;  the  term  closes, 
their  studies  are  abandoned,  and  there  is,  comparatively,  little  accomplished. 
There  is,  in  consequence  of  this  division  of  the  time,  a  continual  change  of 
teachers,  and  this  operates  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools.  The  scholars  do 
not  make  that  progress  in  their  studies,  when  they  have  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  new  teacher  every  term  of  two  or  three  months,  wffiich  could  be 
made  by  them  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  There  being  so  many’^ 
short  terms  and  so  many  useless  vacations,  teachers  of  the  right  kind — those 
possessing  the  requisite  qualifications — are  not  wdlling,  with  an  exception 
here  and  there,  to  engage,  but  will  seek  employment  elsewhere  or  engage  in 
other  business  which  guaranties  to  them  constant  employment.  This  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  school  system  has  to  contend  in  this  county. 
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Several  instances  have  come  under  my  own  observation  where  the  teacher,  wh<» 
had  rendered  ample  satisfaction  and  had  given  abundant  evidence  of  skill  and 
ability  in  his  art,  left  his  station  on  the  recurrence  of  one  of  these  short  sus¬ 
pensions  of  the  school,  to  seek  a  situation  where  the  time  during  which  th« 
schools  were  open  would  afford  him  something  like  regular  employment  ; 
hence,  the  services  of  such  were  lost  to  districts  which,  by  a  different  ar¬ 
rangement,  might  have  retained  them. 

Academies. — Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  proper  elevation  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  our  common  schools,  is  found  to  exist  in  the  large  number  of 
private  or  select  schools,  sometimes  called  academies.  I  believe  there  is  no 
county  in  the  State  possessing  so  many  of  these  as  Chester.  By  drawing 
from  the  common  schools  their  best  patronage  and  support,  they  necessarily 
retard  and  are  a  barrier  to  the  proper  promotion  of  these. 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  disparage  the  genuine  academy  ;  many  of  thein 
have  done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  education  ;  but  the  chief  objection  i^ 
against  the  great  number,  scattered  all  over  our  county,  of  such  as  are  no 
better  than  they  should  be.  Let  the  support  given  to  these  be  directed  to 
the  public  schools,  and  there  will  be  witnessed  such  a  progression  and  int- 
provement  in  the  latter  as  will  astonish  while  it  will  gra 
of  education. 

Sc/iuol  Houses. — We  have,  according  to  the  district  reports,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  schools  and  as  many  school  houses.  Of  this  number,  we  believe 
we  are  safe  in  saying  fifty- four  are  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
or  grade  of  school  for  which  they  are  intended.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six 
are  so  susceptible  of  alteration  and  improvement  as  to  be  made  suitable  for 
school  purposes.  Forty  are  totally  and  in  all  respects  unfit  for  the  training 
of  youth,  for  the  proper  development  of  mind,  the  cultivation  of  the  taste, 
the  refinement  of  the  feelings,  or  the  strengthening  of  the  moral  faculties 
much  less  the  promotion  of  health. 

In  the  first  division,  or  well  adapted  school  houses,  may  be  specified  the 
following,  to  wit :  Dilworthtown  school  house,  in  Birmingham  district.  This 
claims  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  rural  school 
house  in  our  county,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  directors  of  that  dis¬ 
trict  ;  it  says  emphatically,  to  others,  go  and  do  likewise.  It  has  a  large  and 
beautiful  play  ground  surrounding  it,  a  portion  of  which  is  enclosed  and 
planted  with  flowers  and  shrubbery  ;  the  other  part  is  also  planted  with  shade 
trees.  Externally  the  house  is  pleasing  and  attractive,  but  especially  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  accommodations  are  good  ;  it  is  well  furnished,  all  the  seals 
are  painted,  and  there  is  here  what  is  not  found  in  every  school  room,  about 
two  hundred  square  feet  of  black-board.  We  also  found  here  a  good  school, 
under  the  management  of  an  able,  skilful  teacher. 

All  the  school  houses  in  East  Bradford  are  well  adapted  to  school  pur¬ 
poses,  but  a  very  little  expenditure  would  render  them  somewhat  more  at¬ 
tractive.  However,  they  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  having  a  unt- 
formity  of  books,  outline  maps  and  globes  in  all.  Marshalton,  in  West  Brad¬ 
ford,  Woodburn  and  Brooklyn,  in  East  Brandywine,  No.  1,  in  East  Cain,  a 
little  doing  up  would  add  much  to  the  interior  attractiveness  of  their  houses. 
Pughtown,  in  South  Coventry  5  there  is  here  an  enclosed  yard.  A  little  more 
attention  to  this  from  the  proper  authorities  wmuld  not  be  amiss.  Leopard 
and  Ogden,  in  Easttown  ;  Spring  Grove  and  Cedar  Grove,  in  West  Fallow- 
field  ;  there  is  some  negligence  here,  which  admits  of  a  remedy  ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  receive  it.  Mode’s,  in  East  Fallowfield  ;  Spencer’s,  in  Frank¬ 
lin  j  Rocky  Hill  and  Rambo’s,  in  East  Goshen  ;  Highland,  Fairview  and 
Locust  Grove,  in  Highland  j  Poplar  Grove,  in  Honeybrook.  The  school 
hqjise  in  Kennett  Square  is  a  comroodious  building,  surrounded  by  a  yard, 
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which  calls  for  some  attention  from  the  directors ;  I  presume  they  will  not 
longer  withhold  it.  Hamorton,  Woodward’s  and  Hunt’s,  in  Kennett  town¬ 
ship  ;  Doe  Run  school  house,  in  Londonderry;  Locust  Grove,  West  Grove 
and  Rock  Grove,  in  London  Grove;  these  are  all  good,  substantial,  brick 
buildings,  manifesting,  in  their  stately  proportions,  a  proper  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  directors  of  that  district.  Wickersham’s,  Fairview  and  South  Brook, 
in  East  Marlborough  ;  Murray’s,  in  East  Nantmeal ;  Mount  Hope  and  Hebron, 
in  New  London.  The  latter  of  these  two  occupies  a  neatly  enclosed  yard, 
abounding  in  evergreen  and  other  shade  trees.  Hilaman’s  and  Media,  in  East 
Nottingham  ;  both  of  these  houses  have  a  vestibule  at  the  entrance,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  suitable  place  for  hats,  bonnets,  &c.  Central,  in  Pennsbury  ;  Motfnt 
Vernon,  in  West  Pikeland  ;  Darlington’s,  in  Pocopson  ;  Truman’s  and  No.  8, 
in  Sadsbury;  Mount  Airy,  Valley  Friends  and  Valley  Baptiste,  in  Tredyf- 
frin ;  No.  1,  in  Thornbury;  Milford,  in  Uwchlan ;  Coatesville,  in  Valley; 
Easton  and  Shady  Grove,  in  Westtown. 

In  the  boroughs  of  W est  Chester  and  Phoenixville  there  are  good  schtwl 
houses ;  however,  in  the  latter  the  accommodations  are  not  on  so  liberal  a 
scale  as  they  might  be.  Too  many  pupils  are  crowded  into  one  room.  The 
directors,  I  believe,  are  about  to  remedy  this  defect. 

Furniture. — About  the  same  number  of  houses  as  is  given  in  the  first  di¬ 
vision  above,  will  be  found  to  possess  suitable  furniture.  In  many  there  is 
uniformity  in  the  books  used,  outline  maps,  terrestrial  globes,  thermometers, 
and  all  the  apparatus  pertaining  to  a  well  furnished  school  room.  A  great 
change  in  the  books  has  been  secured  during  the  past  year ;  also,  maps  have 
been  introduced,  where  formerly  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind;  and  we 
trust  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  every  school  in  the  county  can  boast  of 
such  furniture  as  is  suited  to  its  grade  and  necessary  to  its  complete  organi¬ 
zation  and  success.  The  number  as  yet  destitute  of  black-boards  is  so  small 
as  not  to  claim  attention  in  this  report. 

Graded  Schools. — ^In  West  Chester  and  Phoenixville  the  schools  are  graded, 
in  the  former,  an  excellent  system  of  grading  obtains;  there  are  the  primary, 
secondary  and  grammar  departments,  all  under  the  superintendence  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  abundantly  qualified  for  the  position  he  occupies,  possessing,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  elements  of  a  successful  teacher.  His  great  success  fully 
attest  his  ability.  In  Phosnixville  the  system  is  not  so  perfect  nor  thorough, 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  school  buildings.  Flowever,  the  enterprising 
directors  of  that  town  will  not  permit  this  want  long  to  impede  their  pro- 
gress. 

There  is  a  partial  grading  of  the  school  in  Kennett  Square;  and  now  that 
it  is  incorporated,  and  therefore  a  separate  school  district,  it  is  presumed  the 
directors  will  introduce  a  thorough  system  of  graduation.  The  number  in 
which  a  successful  system'  of  classification  has  been  attempted,  is  compara¬ 
tively  large.  This  is  rendered  easy,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  in  the 
text  books,  which  is  found  in  so  many  of  the  schools.  We  still  have  a 
goodly  number,  however,  in  which  no  judicious  classification  of  the  pupils 
has  been  accomplished,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  proper  books.  The 
number  of  such  is,  however,  gradually  decreasing. 

Teachers. — 1  have  examined  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  teachers  ;  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  were  examined  for  the  first  time  the  present  year, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  were  re-examined.  Of  the  whole  number 
examined,  one  hundred  and  forty  obtained  professional  certificates,  five  hun¬ 
dred  ^wenty-nine  provisional  certificates,  and  forty-eight  were  refused 
certifid^^-'S  of  any  kind.  1  have  held  public  examinations  in  all  the  districts, 
which  'Hie  directors  always  attended,  and  on  many  of  these  occasions  quite  a 
large  number  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  was  present.  Of  the  six  hundred 
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and  seventy  receiving  certificates,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eigkt  were  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age ;  one  hundred  and  ninety  six  were  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty;  one  hundred  and  two  were  between  thirty  and  forty;  forty 
were  between  forty  and  fifty ;  and  fourteen  were  over  fifty  years  of  age. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  teachers  whose  schools  were  visited,  one 
'hundred  and  eight  gave  full  satisfaction,  were  doing  well,  schools  in  good 
order,  systematic  in  their  teaching,  pupils  making  progress,  and  every  thing 
indicated  life  and  interest.  One  hundred  and*  twenty-seven  may  be  termed 
medium  teachers  ;  and  there  were  thirty-five  employed  in  teaching  who  had 
better  seek  other  fields  of  labor.  They  have  failed,  either  as  instructors  or 
disciplinarians. 

Directors. — In  my  tour  of  visitation  to  the  schools  of  the  county,  1  very 
generally  had  the  directors  to  attend  me.  In  seven  districts,  I  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  not  to  see  the  face  of  a  single  director,  while  traveling  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  In  Thornbury,  West-town,  and  Thornbury,  (independent,)  Valley, 
West  Whiteland,  West  Chester,  West  Vincent,  East  Vincent,  Pennsbury^ 
’W"est  Brandywine,  Upper  Oxford,  Franklin,  London  Britain  and  New  Garden, 
there  was  a  majority  of  the  board  present.  In  many  others  two  and  three 
directors  accompanied  me,  and  to  all  these  I  must  bear  my  testimony  to  their 
generous  hospitality  and  kindness. 

Special  Institute,— \jdi?,t  October  we  held  a  teachers’  institute  in  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  West  Chester,  which  continued  in  session  five  days.  This  was  the 
first  convention  of  teachers  under  the  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  making 
provision  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  it  out  of  the  county  treasury,  and  the 
result  was  most  gratifying  and  cheering.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  largest  as¬ 
sembly  of  teachers  ever  convened  in  the  State,  as  an  institute ;  there  were 
two  hundred  and  six  names  registered  as  teachers.  The  most  intense  inter¬ 
est  in  the  exercises  was  manifested  by  all ;  each  one  seemed  eager  to  avail 
himself,  to  the  utmost,  of  the  opportunity  of  gathering  up  the  rich  fruit 
which  was  scattered  so  profusely  by  the  able  lecturers  who  were  present,  and 
of  storing  up  in  the  treasuries  of  the  mind  the  truths  presented,  that  they 
might  carry  them  to  their  schools  and  reduce  them  to  practice.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  a  meeting  of  co-laborers  in  a  noble  cause,  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated  ;  its  influence  will  be  felt  to  the  remotest  corner  of  our  county,  and  is 
seen  in  the  spirit  of  improvement  that  is  actuating  many  of  our  teachers. 
W^e  design  holding  a  similar  institute  the  present  season,  and  hope  that  it 
may  prove  equally  happy  in  its  benefits. 

In  comparing  the  salaries  of  teachers  the  past  year  with  former  ones,  a  most 
gratifying  change  is  found  in  the  increased  pay  given  the  teachers  in  many  af 
our  districts,  showing  that  we  are  progressing,  slowly  but  surely,  in  the 
true  and  substantial  elements  of  prosperity.  The  system  is  gradually  work¬ 
ing  its  way  to  popular  favor,  and  great  interest  is  taken  in  every  district, 
though  there  still  is  opposition  in  some  localities ;  yet  if  the  friends  of  the 
cause  continue  to  exert  themselves  as  heretofore,  they  will  make  their  mark, 
their  labors  will  be  crowned  with  success,  and  their  hearts  gladdened  with 
the  bright  and  cheering  rewards  that  are  due  to  a  faithful  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty. 

R.  A.  FUTHEY, 

County  Superintendent. 

Parkesburg,  August  16,  1S56. 
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Circumstances  with  which  you  are  acquainted  prevented  me  from  making 
this  report  at  the  proper  time,  and  will  still  require  me  to  be  brief  as  possible. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  making  the  various  classifications  of  statistics 
which  you  suggest,  so  as  to  render  them  altogether  intelligible  and  reliable, 
but  no  material  error  will  be  tound  in  the  tables  herewith  presented. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


“  Sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,” . .  . . . 27 

Not  well  adapted,  but  can  be  made  to  answer,  or  altered  so  as  to  make 

^3  r  1 1  d  ^3 13  &  •••  •.  ....  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..  .... 

Unfit  to.be  the  training  places  of  youth,” . . . .  ^ .  . .  20 


'  The  latter  will  all  disappear  in  a  few  years,  as  well  as  many  of  the  second 
class,  and  creditable  buildings  will  take  their  places.  The  poorest  houses  will 

answer  the  purpose” — are  a  little  better  than  none — and  are  mostly  located 
in  the  rich  valleys,  where  the  people  are  abundantly  able  to  build  better  ones. 
It  is,  to  say  the  least,  surpassingly  strange  that  there  are  people  who  will  adorn 
their  residences,  deck  themselves  with  “  fine  linen,”  and  generally  adopt 
every  convenient  means  to  appear  well  and  render  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  pleasant,  attractive  and  comfortable — that  they  will  care  for  their  beasts 
and  see  them  well  stalled — that  they  will  sacrifice  almost  any  thing  in  behalf 
of  their  children,  under  any  other  circumstances  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
and  are  even  too  often  ready  to  battle  for  them  in  the  wrong — and  yet,  with 
the  utmost  indifference,  permit  thbm  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  cold,  illy  venti¬ 
lated,  uncomfortable  house,  tortured  by  being  seated  on  benches  too  high  for 
their  feet  to  rest  on  the  floor  and  having  no  support  for  their  backs — a  house 
of  punishment  for  any  child,  and  only  a  place  of  torture ! 

The  houses  of  the  first  class  are  located  in  the  districts  of  Lock  Haven, 
Liamar,  Green,  Logan,  Woodward,  Grugan,  Chapman  and  Leidy.  The  poorest 
houses  in  the  county  are  located  in  Pine  Creek  district — all  their  school 
houses  are  very  poor  and  very  badly  furnished — and  yet  the  citizens  are 
generally  in  flourishing  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  justly  pride  themselves 
on  their  morality  and  general  intelligence  !  Of  course  their  schools  are  in  a 
more  languishing  condition,  and  many  of  their  children  are  less  advanced  in 
echool  studies  than  any  other  in  the  county. 

There  are  four  brick  school  houses  in  the  county.  The  others  are  all  frame 
buildings,  excepting  a  very  few  which  are  built  of  hewed  logs. 

But  few  of  our  houses  are  well  seated  and  furnished — the  school  rooms  in 
Lock  Haven  being  the  only  ones  that  are — though  those  of  Lamar,  Sugar 
Valley,  Grugan  and  Chapman  are  generally  well  seated. 

There  is  but  one  graded  school  in  the  county — that  in  Lock  Haven.  All 
the  children  of  the  town  attend  this,  and  under  the  management  of  an  effi¬ 
cient  corps  of  teachers  has  been  quite  successful  during  the  past  year.  Nearly 
all  the  other  schools  of  the  county  were  also  well  classed  and  properly  con¬ 
ducted. 


TEACHERS. 

Under  17  years  of  age . . . 

Between  17  and  21  years  of  age . . .  ( 

Do.  ..21  and  25. . ...  ..do.. , ...... .  ...h 


none. 
17 
45 
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Between  25  and  30  years  of  age . . . .  ... . ..... ..... .....  18 

Do.  . .  30  and  40 . do . . . . . .  .  . . .  10 

Do ...  40  and  50...  . .  .do...  . . .. » » • ...  ........... ..... ..... .....  3 

Over  50 . . . . . . .....do . . . . . .  .....  1 

Of  these,  eighty  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  England,  one  (and  per¬ 
haps  another)  in  Ireland,  four  in  New  York,  two  in  Maryland,  and  the  others 
in  New  England. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  TEACHING. 


Less  than  1  year . 

Between  1  and  3  years  . 

Do. .  .  3  and  6  do.. . 

Do. .  .  6  and  10  do.. . 

Do. .  .10  and  20  do.. . 

Over  20 . . . .....  do. . . 

Have  read  educational  works. .  . . 
Have  not  read  educational  works 


•  •  ••••••  •  •  •  •  •  •  •-#  •  •  •  t 
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About  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  male  teachers  now  in  the  county 
say  they  expect  to  be  engaged  in  the  business  permanently,  “  unless  some¬ 
thing  better  offers,”  and  with  that  exception,  perhaps  nearly  all  will.  As  to 
the  females,  their  intentions  may  be  presumed  to  be  quite  indefinite — marriage 
being  an  occurrence  to  which  t  hey  are  very  subject — and  the  relations  and 
duties  of  wives  are  usually  inconsistent  with  teaching. 

A  very  large  majority  of  our  teachers  “  give  full  satisfaction perhaps 
one-fourth  “maybe  called  medium  teachers^”  “employed  until  better  can 
be  procured.”  There  are  but  few — five’  or  six — “  whose  services  had  better 
be  dispensed  with.” 

Visiters. — The  “  number  of  visiters  at  school”  is  lamentably  small.  In 
Lock  Haven  tha  schools  are  examined  monthly,  and  the  examinations  are 
closed  with  public  exercises,  which  are  usually  respectably  attended.  In  a 
few  districts  the  term  of  school  is  closed  wuth  a  public  examination  or  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  these  are  always  well  attended,  particularly  in  Lamar,  Mill  Hall, 
Porter,  Wayne,  and  Woodward  districts.  For  the  most  part,  the  directors 
visit  the  schools  “  occasionally ;”  but  as  registers  are  not  generally  kept  in 
the  schools,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  frequency  of  their  visits. 

I  believe  I  have  now  fulfilled  your  instructions  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  and  that  your  inquiries  and  suggestions  are  all  responded  to  as  far  as 
practicable. 

Institutes. — We  held  three  sessions  of  the  “teachers’  institute”  during  the 
past  year,  and  two  of  them  were  regarded  as  quite  profitable,  the  last  being 
but  slimly  attended  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
session  held  at  Salona,  in  February,  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  teachers 
in  the  county,  and  every  evening,  by  a  very  large  audience — sometimes  more 
than  the  church  in  which  we  met  (capable  of  seating  seven  hundred  persons) 
oould  accommodate.  The  foregoing  facts  sufficiently  attest  the  interest  the 
people  of  the  county  feel  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Severe  Winter. — The  extraordinary  inclemency  of  the  weather  amd  the 
impassable  state  of  many  of  the  roads  in  the  county,  prevented  me  from 
visiting  each  school  as  often  as  I  desired,  and  there  were  three  which  I  did 
not  reach  at  all.  With  but  few  exceptions,  an  earnest  efiort  was  every  wftere 
made  by  the  teachers,  and  also  by  many  of  the  direotovs,  to  carjiy  oui  the 
true  purposes  of  the  common  school  system.  Wherever  this  has  been  done 
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the  system  is  popular,  and  I  hear  of  no  material  opposition  to  it  any  where 
in  this  county. 

The  School  Law. — I  believe  I  have  no  “improvements”  to  “suggest” 'in 
regard  to  the  school  law — the  present  being,  in  my  judgment,  as  good  a  law 
as  any  people  can  boast  of  or  hope  for.  1  can  see  no  good  reason,  however, 
for  exempting  bank  stock  from  the  payment  of  school  tax,  and  in  this  respect 
I  think  the  law  should  be  amended,  for  reasons  too  palpable  to  require  repe¬ 
tition. 

1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that,  in  every  effort  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  schools,  1  have  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  nearly  all  the  teachers 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  directors,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  other  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  county. 

HY.  L.  DIEFFENBACH, 

County  Superintendent, 

Lock  Haven,  July  25,  1856. 
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In  compliance  with  the  forty-second  section  of  the  school  law,  1  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  jrou  the  educational  condition  of  this  county.  In  doing  so,  I 
shall  be  governed  by  the  circular  sent  from  the  department. 

Schools  and  Houses, — There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  schools,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  eighteen  in  the  borough  of  Carlisle.  Sixty  houses  are  brick,  ten  stone, 
forty-four  frame  and  thirty-nine  log.  There  are  one  hundred  and  one  of  the 
first  class,  nineteen  of  the  second  and  forty-two  of  the  third.  Some  first  class 
houses  in  every  district. 

Furniture, — Many  of  the  houses  have  good  funiture,  and  the  only  serious 
objection  that  can  be  urged,  is  against  the  use  of  the  long  desks  and  seats  of 
the  old  kind.  The  teachers  and  scholars  have  been  particular  in  keeping  the 
houses  and  furniture  clean,  and  in  many,  the  basin,  towel,  comb,  brush, 
glass,  (See.,  have  been  introduced. 

Grades. — We  have  twenty-eight  graded  schools;  twenty-four  of  which  are 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  ungraded  schools  throughout  the  county  are 
classified  to  some  extent,  and  in  many  of  them,  branches  other  than  those 
named  in  the  law,  are  successfully  taught. 

Teachers. — Of  the  first  class,  we  have  ninety-one  ;  of  the  second  forty-six 
and  of  the  third,  twenty-five.  There  are  some  first  class  teachers  in  nearly 
every  district. 

Age  of  Teachers. — From  seventeen  to  twenty-one,  fifty ;  from  twenty-one 
to  twenty-five,  fifty-three ;  from  twenty-fivs  to  thirty,  twenty-three ;  from 
thirty  to  forty,  twenty-five  ;  from  forty  to  fifty,  four  ;  over  fifty,  seven. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Under  one  year,  forty  ;  from  one  to  three,  seventy  ; 
from  three  to  six,  eighteen ;  from  six  to  ten,  thirteen ;  from  ten  to  twenty, 
twelve  ;  over  twenty,  six. 

Permanent  Teachers, — Of  those  who  intend  teaching  permanently,  we  have 
one  hundred  and  five  ;  of  those  who  do  not,  fifty-seven. 

Educational  Works. — One  hundred  and  ten  have  read  educational  works, 
and  fifty-two  have  not. 

Maps. — Outline  maps  are  used  in  about  one-third  of  our  schools. 
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Certificates. — Six  permanent  and  one  hundred  provisional  certificates  have 
Veen  granted  during  the  year. 

Examinations. — In  a  few  districts,  general  examinations  are  held  each  year 
by  the  directors ;  in  many  more  they  are  appointed  by  the  teachers.  They 
are  generally  very  well  attended. 

Exhibitions. — These  are  common  in  almost  every  district,  and  largely 
attended.  If  all  inappropriate  matter  is  excluded  they  have  a  good  tendency, 
but  frequently  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  County. — Our  county  is  an  agricultural  district,  the  land  generally  is 
rich  and  level;  the  manufacturing  of  flour,  iron,  leather,  and  paper  are  exten¬ 
sively  carried  on  ;  also,  lumbering  and  mining.  The  county  is  thickly  set¬ 
tled  ;  the  people  are  intelligent  and  very  favorable  to  education.  We  have 
four  schools  in  mountainous  districts. 

Visiting  of  Schools. — I  commenced  visiting  schools  about  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  continued  without  intermission  for  about  seven  months.  I  visited 
two  schools  each  day,  took  notes  of  their  condition,  and  frequently  gave  di¬ 
rections  in  the  art  of  teaching.  I  delivered  about  one  hundred  lectures ; 
these  were  generally  well  attended,  and  the  people  appeared  anxious  to  hear 
on  the  subject. 

Institute. — The  meeting  of  our  institute  v/as  of  great  advantage  to  the 
cause ;  it  was  largely  attended  by  teachers,  directors,  parents  and  others,  and 
has  given  a  new  impulse  to  all  our  educational  movements. 

Increasing  interest. — I  consider  the  following  as  indicative  of  a  great 
advance  of  interest  in  our  common  school  system  : 

1.  An  increase  of  salary  to  competent  teachers. 

2.  A  decided  increase  of  visits  by  directors  and  parents. 

3.  The  large  number  of  grown  scholars  attending  school,  being  an  increase 
ef  at  least  five  hundred  per  cent,  over  last  year. 

4.  The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  all  our  schools  were  kept  open  by  sub¬ 
scription  during  a  summer  session  of  three  months. 

Changes  in  the  Law. — These  are  simply  a  reiteration  of  the  reports  of  direc¬ 
tors,  and  are  as  follows  : 

1.  No  pay  to  the  secretary  or  treasurer  of  a  school  board. 

2.  A  return  to  the  former  method  of  collecting  tax. 

3.  A  small  compensation  to  directors  in  large  districts,  to  defray  visiting 
expenses. 

State  Appropriation.— The  State  appropriation  should  be  increased  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  those  districts  where  the  land  is  poor  and  taxation  a  great 
burden  to  the  people. 

The  County  Superintendency. — This  is  rather  a  nice  item  to  speak  about, 
but  candor  compels  me  to  say,  that  much  good  has  been  effected  through  the 
office,  if  not  directly  through  the  officer.  It  has  had  the  tendency  to  encour¬ 
age  the  faithful  teacher,  and  to  warn  the  unfaithful  that  danger  is  at  hand. 
It  has  driven  from  the  ranks  those  who  upon  examination  have  shown  their 
incompetency.  Nearly  two  hundred  rejections  and  dismissals  have  taken 
place  within  two  years.  In  some  districts  the  office  is  popular  :  in  some  it 
is  well  received,  and  in  portions  of  some  districts  it  is  strongly  opposed. 

Directors. — We  can  safely  boast  of  many  of  our  directors,  who  are  intelli¬ 
gent  and  manifest  a  great  interest  in  our  schools.  The  people  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate  their  services  too  hisrhly. 

Mormal  School. — There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  establishing  a  County 
Normal  School.  The  demonstrations  made  by  many  of  our  teachers  at  the 
meeting  of  our  institute  has  fully  convinced  us  that  we  can  raise  a  good  fa¬ 
culty  amongst  ourselves.  Nothingcould  be  of  more  service  to  the  cause,  and 
if  a  suitable  building  can  be  procured  an  effort  will  be  made. 
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Teachers^  Library. — A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  purchase  works  on 
teaching  for  the  benefit  of  our  teachers. 

Carlisle. — The  schools  in  Carlisle  are  exempt  from  the  supervision  of  the 
County  Superintendent,  and  must  always  leave  a  large  blank  in  the  report 
from  this  county. 

DANIEL  SHELLY, 
County  Superintendent, 

Shiremanstown,  July  24-,  1856. 


POTTER  COUNTY. 

Having  made  an  extended  and  minute  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
in  this  county  a  year  since,  it  seems  unnecessary  at  this  time,  besides  giving 
the  statistics  required  by  the  department,  to  do  more  than  mention  the  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  made,  the  causes  which  have  led  to  them,  and 
the  improvements  still  needed. 

STATISTICS. 

School  Houses, — First  class,  none ;  second  class,  forty  ;  third  class,  forty-one. 
Although  we  have  none  as  yet,  which  can  be  considered  first-class  school  housesy 
in  point  of  location,  enclosure,  out-houses,  play  ground,  shade  trees,  warm¬ 
ing  and  ventilation,  as  well  as  general  convenience  and  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  a  school,  still  there  are  several  good  buildings.  One  particularly,  in  Sharon 
district,  though  incomplete  in  several  respects,  deserves  honorable  notice. 

Material  of  School  Houses. — Brick,  none  j  stone,  none ;  log  fifteen  j  frame 
sixty-nine ;  total,  eighty-four. 

School  Furniture. — First  class  character  in  none  of  the  school  houses;  se¬ 
cond  class  in  twenty  ;  third  class  in  sixty-four. 

Schools. — First  class,  (graded,)  none ;  second  class,  (classified,)  eighty- 
two  ;  third  class,  (unclassified,)  none. 

jlges  of  Teachers.— Tlndev  seventeen,  eleven  ;  between  seventeen  and  twen¬ 
ty-one,  thirty-nine ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  twenty-two ;  be¬ 
tween  twenty-five  and  thirty,  eighteen ;  between  thirty  and  forty,  sixteen  ; 
between  forty  and  fifty,  one ;  total,  one  hundred  and  seven. 

Birth-place  of  Teachers. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  forty-seven ;  born  out  of 
Pennsylvania,  sixty.  The  county  is  comparatively  new. 

Education  of  Teachers. — College  graduate,  one;  graduates  of  a  Normal 
school,  one. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Taught  less  than  one  year,  six ;  from  one  to  three 
years,  fifty-eight ;  from  three  to  six  years,  thirty-one ;  from  six  to  ten  years, 
ten;  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  two. 

Professional  Reading. — Number  who  have  read  educational  w'orks,  nine; 
number  who  have  not,  ninety-eight. 

Grade  of  Teachers. — First  class,  thirteen;  second  class,  or  medium  teachers, 
seventy-two  ;  third  class,  twenty-two. 

Classification  of  Districts. — First  class,  (commendable,)  seven;  second 
class,  (tolerably  good,)  eleven  ;  third  class,  (deficient,)  six. 

Leading  Characteristics  of  Districts. — The  leading  pursuits  in  this  county, 
are  agriculture  and  lumbering ;  but  these  occupations  are  often  so  much  in- 
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termixed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  distinct  geographical  division  between 
them.  1  may  remark,  however,  that  in  the  more  central  and  northern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  county,  where  agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation,  the  best 
schools  are  usually  to  be  found,  while  they  are  more  backward  generally  in 
those  portions  of  the  county,  where  the  making  of  the  lumber  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  business.  To  this  remark  there  are  indeed  some  exceptions.  I  have 
found  some  energetic,  intelligent  directors,  and  good  teachers,  where  1  least 
expected  them ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  quiet,  regular  occupations  of  the 
husbandman,  are  more  favorable  to  morality  and  intelligence,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  good  schools,  than  the  fitful,  arduous,  fluctuating  labors  and  gains  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  lumber. 

In  the  borough  of  Coudersport,  the  county  seat,  there  might  and  should  be, 
good  graded  schools ;  but  many  of  the  children  are  usually  found  in  a  school 
miscalled  an  academy.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  district  school  is  shorn 
of  its  strength  and  interest,  and  in  one  sense  de-graded.  This  fact,  and  ob¬ 
servations  elsewhere  made,  lead  me  to  infer,  that  academies,  except  where 
they  are  indeed  academical  institutions  of  a  high  order,  filled  with  a  proper 
class  of  pupils,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  proper  development  of  our  common 
school  system.  Good  graded  and  union  schools  ought  soon  to  supersede,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  more  expensive  and  aristocratic  system  of  academic^. 

IMPROVEMENTS  MADE. 

^  In  Teachers  and  Teaching  .-—The  life  or  death  of  the  school  is  the  teacher. 
An  ignorant,  inexperienced,  mechanical  teacher,  especially  a  succession  of 
such  teachers,  will  create  corresponding  schools.  This  class  of  teachers  has 
diminished.  In  their  place  we  have  a  number  who  perform  their  work  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  skill  and  intelligence,  with  some  just  conception  of  the 
teachers’  vocation,  and  with  some  higher  end  in  view,  than  the  wages  which 
they  receive. 

With  better  teachers  comes  better  teaching.  The  dry  and  lifeless  exer¬ 
cises,  so  often  found  in  the  school  room,  are  exchanged  to  some  extent,  for 
those  which  are  more  intelligible,  and  therefore  more  interesting.  Recita¬ 
tions  are  not  so  much  as  formerly,  the  mere  repetition  of  words  without 
thought ;  and  pupils  are  taught  in  some  degree,  not  to  rest  satisfied  with 
committing  rules  to  memory,  without  understanding  the  principles  upon 
which  they  are  based. 

Books  and  Studies. — Con-siderable  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  especially  in  the  introduction  of  arithmetics  and  grammars  better  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  capacities  of  the  younger  pupils,  and  in  inducing  a  portion  of  them 
to  read  in  books  which  they  can  understand.  I  regard  it  as  a  most  salutary 
change,  also,  that  oral  exercises  in  numbers  are  found  in  many  more  schools 
than  heretofore,  and  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  physiology. 
It  is  also  an  evidence  of  at  least  enlarged  aspirations,  that  pupils  are  here  and 
there  found  in  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  &c.,  but  those  more  active  minded 
scholars  are  too  often  inclined  to  push  on  to  higher  branches,  before  they 
have  a  proper  acquaintance  with  those  that  are  more  elementary.  1  fre¬ 
quently  advise  scholars  to  take  an  easier  study  or  book. 

Teachers"'  Wages. — It  was  no  uncommon  thing  two  or  three  years  since,  to 
find  female  teachers  employed  for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  one  dollar,  and 
even  seventy-five  cents  a  week.  At  the  present  time  the  lowest  sum  paid  is 
about  two  dollars,  and  many  boards  of  directors  offer  three  dollars.  The  ad¬ 
vance  in  wages  has  fully  kept  pace  with,  if  it  has  not  a  little  outrun  the  im¬ 
provement  in  teachers’  qualifications.  Most  of  the  teachers  employed  in  this 
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county,  are  females ;  and  they  are  found,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  vocation,  than  the  other  sex. 

Public  Sentiment, — Public  sentiment  in  this  county  is  slowly  but  surely 
rising  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  good  elementary  common 
schools.  This  is,evinced  in  the  election  of  more  intelligent  directors,  and  in 
the  more  active  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  their  endeavor  to  procure 
competent  teachers.  The  people  at  large  are  evidently  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  changes  in  the  System. — To  the  new  features  engrafted  upon  the  school 
system  must  be  attributed  the  first  impulses,  and  the  continued  tendency 
here,  to  improvement.  Being  about  to  retire  from  the  office  of  County  Super¬ 
intendent,  1  may  be  indulged  in  a  word  of  remark  in  regard  to  its  usefulness. 
Although  during  the  first  and  only  entire  year  that  I  held  it,  I  devoted  at 
.  least  half  my  time  and  salary  ($300)  to  its  duties  and  expenditures,  still 
much  more,  1  am  aware,  could  be  done,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  office  more 
fully  demonstrated,  if  the  incumbent’s  whole  time  and  energies  could  be 
given  to  it ;  and  1  would  beg  to  record  it  here  as  my  opinion,  that  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  interesting  transitional  state  of  popular  education  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
highly  desirable,  even  in  a  county  like  this,  with  less  than  one  hundred 
schools,  that  a  constant  and  most  efficient  supervision  of  them  be  secured. 
This  can  hardly  be  expected,  without  securing  the  whole  time  and  ability  of 
a  competent  officer,  by  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  salary. 

But  however  imperfectly  the  duties  and  influences  of  the  office  may  have 
been  discharged  and  exercised  here,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  abolition  of  this 
feature  of  the  school  system  would  be  greatly  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of 
the  schools;  and  so  far  as  this  county  is  concerned,  would  be  deprecated,  I 
think,  by  the  great  body  of  the  teachers,  directors  and  people. 

Public  Meetings. ~\jQCt\xxeSy  discussions,  &c.,  have  continued  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  engage  attention,  and  to  do  good.  The  sparseness  of  population, 
however,  circumscribes  efforts  of  this  nature.  One  school  celebration  has 
been  held  in  Harrison  district,  and  from  witnessing  its  effects,  I  judge  that  if 
judiciously  managed,  such  gatherings  may  be  made  productive  of  much  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  schools. 

The  Public  Press. — The  local  newspapers  have  in  an  increased  degree,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  been  the  vehicle  of  diffusing  a  variety  of  matter  upon  edu¬ 
cational  topics,  and  have  thus  continued  to  help  forward  the  cause.  In  the 
labor,  both  of  lecturing  and  of  preparing  and  selecting  articles  for  the  press, 
I  have  received  valuable  aid  from  several  citizens  and  teachers. 

The  circulation  of  the  “  Pennsylvania  School  Journal”  among  the  directors 
is  calculated  to  do  much  good,  and  I  would  here  earnestly  recommend  its 
much  wider  circulation  among  the  citizens  of  the  county  generally. 

Teachers''  Institutes. — These  have  been  of  the  most  decided  practical  utility, 
so  far  as  they  have  reached  the  proposed  end.  Less  than  half  the  teachers 
of  the  county  have  been  present  at  these  gatherings,  but  their  good  effects 
are  not  limited  to  those  who  attend.  Every  teacher  who  goes  forth  from  them 
with  improved  qualifications  and  enlarged  views,  becomes  a  missionary  in 
behalf  of  the  schools.  The  effects  of  the  institutes  which  have  been  held  in 
this  county,  satisfy  me,  that  in  no  other  way,  except  by  that  systematic,  per¬ 
manent  Normal  instruction,  which  it  is  hoped  the  State  will  soon  provide  for, 
can  so  much  be  done  to  improve  our  teachers,  as  by  gathering  them  together 
for  several  weeks  at  a  time,  for  professional  instruction.  1  have  deeply  re¬ 
gretted,  therefore,  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to  aid  and  encourage  those 
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efforts  made  by  the  teachers  themselves,  in  concept  with  their  superintendents, 
for  their  own  improvement. 

District  teachers*  associations  are  also  happily  calculated  to  carry  out  this 
work  of  mutual  improvement.  Something  has  been  done  here  in  this  way, 
but  not  so  much  as  might  be  done. 

Teachers'^  Examinations^  when  they  attract  public  attention,  are  also  useful 
beyond  their  immediate  object.  In  several  cases  much  interest  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  them  by  directors  and  citizens,  and  teachers  have  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  their  obligations  for  incidental  instructions  received  on  such  occa- 
siens.  Proper  examinations  are  the  only  sufficient  guard  against  the  intrusion 
of  incompetent  teachers. 

Local  Aid. — Much  credit  is  due  to  many  directors,  teachers  and  citizens  m 
various  parts  of  the  county,  for  zealous  efforts,  and  sometimes  sacrifices  in 
behalf  of  the  schools.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  make  suitable  acknow¬ 
ledgments  here,  but  agreeably  to  the  ifistructions  of  the  Department,  names 
are,  for  the  present,  withheld. 

IMPROVEMENTS  STILL  NEEDED. 

Better  School  Houses  and  School  Furniture. — The  work  of  improvement  is 
naturally  slow  in  regard  to  the  school  houses.  A  few  dilapidated  buildings 
have  been  replaced  by  new  and  commodious  structures,  and  several  new  ones 
have  been  added  to  the  whole  number  during  the  past  year ;  but  on  the  whole 
the  school  houses  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Many  of  them  are  still  in¬ 
convenient  and  uncomfortable,  and  if  not  soon  improved  or  rebuilt,  ought  to 
be  exposed.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  school  houses  still  continue  destitute, 
almost  without  exception,  of  the  necessary  out-houses,  and  that  none  of  them 
are  properly  furnish^  or  supplied  with  apparatus.  The  recent  distribution 
of  Pennsylvania’s  noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  school  architecture, 
will  soon,  it  may  be  hoped,  produce  the  desired  results.  The  great  obsta¬ 
cle  here,  is  the  want  of  sufficient  wealth. 

More  Equal  Taxation. — The  people  of  this  county  feel  sensibly,  I  believe, 
that  the  burden  of  sustaining  public  instruction  falls  most  heavily  upon  those 
portions  of  the  State  which  are  least  able  to  bear  it ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  relief  which  they  asked  the  Legislature  to  grant  at  its  last  session, 
fey  increasing  the  State  appropriation,  and  thus  diminishing  the  necessity  for 
onorous  local  taxation,  was  a  just  and  reasonable  demand.  More  enlightened 
legislation  will  yet  recognize  the  truth  that  the  poor  man’s  child,  in  the  rude 
log  cabin,  is  as  well  entitled  to  facilities  for  a  good  education,  as  the  child 
that  is  born  and  reared  in  the  midst  of  affluence  and  refinement ;  and  that  it 
is  not  only  wrong  in  principle,  but  suicidal  in  policy,  for  the  State  to  leave 
the  means  for  the  education  of  multitudes  of  her  children  unprovided,  except 
as  they  can  be  wrung  from  the  hard  hand  of  poverty. 

Better  provision  Jor  the  supply  of  Teachers. — It  is  clearly  impossible  that 
our  public  schools  can  ever  do  that  which  they  had  ought  to  do — furnish 
ample  elementary  instruction  for  all  classes  of  the  people,  until  more  efficient 
and  systematic  measures  are  adopted  for  the  training  and  supply  of  teachers. 
What  those  measures  shall  be,  is  for  wiser  heads  to  determine ;  but  something 
must  be  done  without  delay,  or  the  present  interest  in  common  schools  will 
subside,  and  the  whole  systena,  at  least  in  some  portions  of  the  State,  si.uk 
back  into  inefficiency  and  neglect.  To  avert  this,  the  schools  must  uniformly 
afford  facilities  for  instruction,  equal  to  those  found  in  the  best  private  schools. 
To  this  end  something  must  be  done  for  the 

Elevation  and  permanence  of  the  Teacher's  calling. — Before  a  sufficient 
number  and  permanent  supply  of  suitably  gifted  and  qualified  persons  can 
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ever  be  enlisted  in  the  work  of  teaching,  it  must  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  at  present,  be  made  permanent  and  respectable.  Under  existing 
circumstances,  a  large  proportion  of  common  school  teachers,  alternate 
between  teaching  and  other  employments,  and  very  few,  therefore,  re¬ 
gard  it,  or  intend  to  make  it  the  business  of  life.  The  vocation  may  not  now 
be  looked  upon  as  ignoble ;  but  a  business  so  ephemeral  and  fitful  cannot 
command  proper  and  lasting  respect,  either  from  the  public  or  from  those 
who  pursue  it. 

Teaching,  then,  must  be  made  a  profession.  To  this  end  not  only  must 
teachers  be  educated  for  the  profession,  but  constant  and  settled  employment 
must  be  furnished  for  them.  There  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  this  in  the 
older  and  wealthier  portions  of  the  State.  But  where  the  schools  are  opeia 
only  from  four  to  eight  months  in  the  year,  something  like  itinerancy  might 
he  introduced,  or  the  successive  employment  of  the  same  teachers  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  of  a  district.  But  the  true  remedy  must  be  found  in  keeping 
a  sufficient  number  of  good  schools  constantly  open,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  schools  should  be  properly  graded.  This  is  diflicult  where  the  population, 
as  here,  is  much  scattered.  But  the  appropriation  of  a  larger  sum  by  the 
State,  to  the  purposes  of  education,  would  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
produce  more  equal  and  satisfactory  results. 

J.  B.  PRADT, 
County  Superintendent,- 

CouDERSPORT,  June  2,  1856. 
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As  section  forty- two  of  the  act  of  1854  seems  to  contemplate  suggestions 
on  the  part  of  the  County  Superintendents,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  information  of  a  purely  local  and  statistical  nature,  for  the  head  of 
the  Department  alone,  some  general  remarks,  apropos  to  the  subject,  may  not 
here  be  out  of  place. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  1854,  our  common  free  school 
system  had  been  in  operation  for  about  twenty  years.  As  a  system,  we  had 
no  reason  to  regard  it  as  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  our  sister  States,  and  as 
little  doubt  existed  that  it  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  previous  system! 
of  instruction,  (if  system  it  could  be  called)  and  yet,  during  all  that  time,  it 
had  by  no  means  realized  the  expectations  of  its  friends  and  advocates.  To 
abandon  it,  however,  would  have  been  a  backward  step  towards  unlettered 
barbarism,  an  idea  not  for  a  moment  to  be  tolerated  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  Pennsylvania.  The  alternate  step  of  reform 
was  wisely  adopted  ;  and  thus  was  originated,  by  the  devoted  friends  of  pub¬ 
lic  instructicfo,  aided  if  not  led  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
in  the  State,  the  modified  system  embodied  in  the  law  of  1854. 

The  County  Superintendency. — In  this  was  introduced  the  novel  and  untried 
feature  of  the  County  Superintendency,  alike  novel  to  directors,  teachers, 
people,  and  even  to  the  Superintendents  themselves.  Although  the  act  re¬ 
quires  the  office  to  be  filled  by  persons  of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements, 
and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  yet  it  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  expected  that  any  uninspired  man,  suddenly  called  to  perform  the 
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duties  of  so  important  an  office,  should  at  once  comprehend  all  its  details  and 
all  its  varied  duties,  or  that  he  should  at  once  have  understood  the  extent  of 
the  evils  to  be  redressed  and  the  means  most  fitly  adapted  to  that  end,  as 
well  as  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  in  view  in  the  establishment  of  the 
office.  It  may  be  therefore  regarded  as  any  thing  but  humiliating  to  confess 
that,  in  the  discharge  of  our  several  duties,  we  had  much  to  learn,  as  well  as 
much  to  do  and  teach.  Any  one  of  us  could  see  that  most  of  our  school 
houses  were  badl}’-  constructed  ;  but  to  plan  a  new  one,  rightly  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  was  a  task  requiring  time  and  experience,  and  one  which  the  fewest 
number  of  us  were  qualified  to  perform.  To  say  that  many  of  our  teachers 
were  ill-fitted  to  their  occupation,  was  as  easy  as — telling  the  truth  ;  but  how 
to  perform  our  part  in  their  reformation,  was  no  less  delicate  and  difficult 
than  it  was  novel — the  completion  of  which,  too,  must  necessarily  be  a  work 
of  labor  and  time. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Legislature  distinctly  to  define  the  various,  minute 
and  diversified  duties  of  the  office,  differing,  too,  in  different  localities,  and 
consequently  much  had  to  be  left  to  the  discretionary  action  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendents  themselves,  aided  by  the  head  of  the  School  Department.  These 
duties,  as  a  general  thing,  seemed,  however,  to  embrace  the  following : 

1st.  The  examination  of  teachers :  but  with  this  was  found  to  be  com¬ 
bined  their  instruction  on  examination  (in  a  great  majority  of  cases)  as  to 
the  art  of  teaching ;  the  introduction  of  new  modes ;  and  the  suggestions  of 
modern  improvements  and  the  benefits  of  teachers’  institutes  and  associations. 

2d.  The  alteration  and  improvement  of  school  houses,  where  at  all  practi¬ 
cable,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  desired  reforms. 

3d.  The  drafting  of  plans  for  new  school  houses,  so  as  to  insure  room,  con¬ 
venience  and  healthful  ventilation. 

4th.  The  introduction  of  outline  maps,  charts,  extended  black-boards,  and 
other  necessary  and  indispensable  apparatus. 

5th.  Securing  the  co-operation  of  the  directors  in  all  these  objects.  And 
last,  though  not  least — 

6th.  The  extending  of  information  to  the  whole  public,  as  to  the  necessity 
and  practicability  of  reform,  and  wherein  it  does  and  should  consist. 

It  was  deemed  specially  important  that  the  public  should  know  that  no 
teacher,  however  tvell  qualified,  zealous  and  faithful,  could  perform  a  teacher’s 
duty  unless  placed  in  a  suitable  house  and  supplied  with  fitting  apparatus ; 
and  again,  that  these  advantages,  important  as  they  are,  become  of  little  avail 
if  the  teacher  be  a  mere  hearer  of  lessons  and  ignorant  of  the  use  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  school  apparatus.  Experience,  too,  has  corroborated  the  fact,  that 
in  any  and  every  district  where  the  public  mind  has  been  awakened  to  the 
subject,  there  has  been  little  difficulty  in  effecting  school  reform — that  both 
directors  and  teachers  are  readily  influenced  by  a  decided  public  feeling ;  and 
hoQce  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  essential  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  call 
and  address  public  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  to  explain  the  several 
points  before  alluded  to,  and  to  exhibit  practical  illustrations  of  new  and 
better  modes  of  imparting  knowledge  by  class  instruction  and  the  use  of 
school  apparatus. 

These  remarks  are  designed  to  indicate  to  the  Department  the  general  course 
of  the  Superintendent ;  and  in  affording  more  particular  information,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  state :  Our  graded  school  at  Washington,  under  the  charge  of  A.  xM. 
Gow,  the  principal,  and  eight  female  assistants,  employed  in  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  rooms  and  grades,  has  fully  come  up  to  the  public  expectation.  The 
number  of  pupils  upon  the  roll  for  the  year,  is  eight  hundred  and  forty,  and 
the  average  attendance  has  been  five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  A  new  branch 
or  department  will  be  added  to  the  school  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  ses- 
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sion,  which  is,  however,  not  intended  to  increase  the  expense  of  the  school 
proper.  It  will  be  under  the  charge  of  an  additional  male  assistant,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  afford  primary  instruction  in  the  languages,  as  preparatory  to  the 
college.  Tuition  will  be  charged  only  to  those  who  come  from  abroad,  or, 
rather,  outside  of  the  district.  It  will  of  course  afford  the  advantage  of  those 
advanced  studies  to  our  own  pupils.  Phonography  will  also  be  added  as  a 
study.  The  school  at  Washington  educated  four  of  its  own  best  instructors, 
and  has  also  supplied  a  number  of  well-trained  teachers  for  other  places  ;  and 
in  this  connection  it  is  but  justice  to  remark  that  several  other  model  schools 
have  greatly  benefitted  the  cause  of  education  :  first,  in  affording  examples 
to  young  teachers  of  improved  methods  of  classification  and  instruction,  and 
secondly,  in  furnishing  the  teachers  themselves,  by  special  education,  for  the 
purpose.  Among  these  schools,  in  addition  to  that  of  Washington,  may  be 
specially  noticed  the  school  of  Mr.  Ellis  N.  Johnson,  at  California,  and  the 
academy  of  Kev.  L.  Streeter,  at  Pleasant  Valley,  in  Amwell  district.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  are  enthusiastic  advocates  and  supporters  of  the  common 
school  interest,  although  the  latter  institution  is  not  connected  with  the  com¬ 
mon  school,  as  to  pecuniary  support.  These  all  have  operated,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  as  Normal  schools. 

1  shall  not  be  able,  in  my  present  report,  to  afford  the  Department  the  sta¬ 
tistics  required  by  the  circular  of  June  30,  but  will  endeavor,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  furnish  it  in  detail.  My  report  at  present  must  be  more  gen¬ 
eral. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — That  these  should  be  public,  and  especially  in 
the  presence  of  the  directors,  as  intended  by  the  law,  is  obviously  important, 
though  not  always  practicable.  The  advantages  of  such  examinations  are  a 
better  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  individual  abilities  and 
merits  of  those  they  may  employ,  and  also  an  increased  acquaintance,  on 
their  part,  with  the  improved  modes  of  instruction.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
examinations  have  been  fixed  in  various  and  convenient  parts  of  the  county, 
and  have  been  generally  pretty  well  attended. 

An  examination,  however,  whether  public  or  private,  is  never  suffered  to 
pass  without  making  it  the  occasion  and  means  of  instruction,  and  not  with¬ 
out  an  effort  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  of  visiting  improved 
schools  and  learning  how  others  teach.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  importance  of  these  visitations  have  become  so  obvious  to  directors,  that 
some  of  our  boards  not  only  encourage  teachers’  institutes,  but  have  required 
the  teachers  of  their  district  to  visit  alternately  and  periodically  each  other’s 
schools,  allowing  proper  time  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  all  are  benefit¬ 
ted,  and  the  skill  of  a  superior  teacher  is  made  to  affect  the  whole  district. 


The  aggregate  number  of  examinations  has  been . .  * .  ,  ... . ,  608 

Professional  certificates  awarded . . ,  145 

Number  during  the  past  year . . . . .  252 

And  of  these,  professional  certificates . . . . . .  38 


As  a  general  result,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  character  of  our  teach¬ 
ers,  as  such,  has  been  greatly  improved  and  is  still  improving.  Several  of 
them  have  attended  the  Normal  school  at  Millersville,  and  a  still  greater 
number  our  own  schools,  for  the  like  purpose. 

Maps^  Apparatus.,  Sec. — Three  years  ago  there  were  but  two  sets  of  large 
maps  in  all  the  common  schools  of  our  county.  At  this  time  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  our  schools  are  supplied  with  Fowler's  outline  maps. 
The  set  comprises  eight  in  number,  and  they  have  been  found  so  effective  in 
teaching  geography,  to  all  grades  of  pupils,  that  we  anticipate  their  speedy 
adoption  in  all  our  schools,  in  instances  where  enterprising  teachers  have 
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introduced  them  at  their  own  expense,  they  have  been  almost  invariably 
taken  off  their  hand*  by  the  directors,  as  soon  as  their  utility  became  known, 
and  by  very  many  boards  they  are  now  regarded  as  indispensable.  ]\lost  of 
these  same  schools  are  supplied  with  globes,  spelliisg  and  writing  cliarts, 
chalk  drawings  and  other  useful  school  apparatus ;  and  in  schools  thus  fur¬ 
nished,  a  marked  improvement  is  obvious  both  in  teachers  and  pupils. 

School  Houses. — The  modern  improvement  of  extended  black-boards,  one  oi 
the  greatest  inventions  of  the  day,  has  given  rise  to  the  alteration  of  a  great 
many  school  houses  in  our  county  and  the  building  of  not  a  few  new  ones. 
Alterations  have  been  made  in  more  than  one  whole  district,  by  re-seating 
the  houses  and  closing  all  the  windows  upon  one  side,  (the  north,  where  prac¬ 
ticable.)  so  as  to  afford  room  and  convenience  for  the  extended  board  or  the 
blackened  wall. 

A  number  of  new  houses  have  been  built  and  are  in  building,  and  a  number 
more  in  contemplation,  and  generally  upon  plans  furnished  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Large  school  houses,  which  may  properly  be  called  models,  have 
been  erected  at  Hickory  and  Hillsborough,  which  will  seat  and  accommodate 
one  hundred  pupils  each,  and  others  of  less  size  in  rural  districts.  The  house 
at  Hickory  naay  be  submitted  as  a  specimen  of  our  general  plan.  It  is  placed 
lengthwise,  due  east  and  west,  entrance  at  the  east  end;  windows  high,  with 
sash  to  let  down  as  well  as  raise ;  size,  forty  by  twenty-six  feet ;  ceiling 
twelve  feet  high  ;  blank  wall  upon  the  north  side,  so  as  to  afford  an  extended 
black-board  forty  feet  long,  above  which  are  suspended  the  outline  maps ;  a 
platform  in  front  of  the  black-board,  one  step  (eight  inches)  high,  and  three 
feet  wide,  extending  its  whole  length  ;  the  teacher’s  rostrum  at  the  west  end, 
towards  which  face  the  seats  and  writing  desks ;  rostrum  six  by  six  feet,  and 
one  step  high.  This  general  plan,  which  we  have  pretty  fully  tested,  is 
adopted  for  smaller  houses,  retaining  the  proportion  of  length  to  width  as  six 
to  four — say  thirty  by  twenty,  or  thirty-six  by  twenty-four,  according  to  the 
size  required.  1  will  endeavor  hereafter  to  furnish  the  particular  statistics  of 
all  our  school  houses,  as  required. 

Associations  and  Institutes. — There  have  been,  within  the  past  year,  several 
institutes  holden  by  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  They  have  been 
limited  in  number  and  attendance,  but  are  yet  an  indication  of  advancement 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  an  increasing  desire  of  improvement.  Our  county 
teachers’  association  meets  semi-annually,  but  is  not  as  well  attended  as  it 
should  be ;  still,  much  good  has  resulted.  A  meeting  of  teachers  at  Hills¬ 
borough,  attended  by  the  Superintendent,  was  holden  last  fall,  at  the  special 
instance  of  the  directors  of  VV.  Bethlehem.  The  object  was  mutual  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  exercises  were  conducted  principally  by  the  teachers,  and  kept 
«p  for  five  days  in  succession,  with  good  effect. 

We  had  hoped  that,  ere  this,  some  mode  would  have  been  adopted  by  the 
State  for  the  holding  of  annual  county  institutes,  supplied  with  distinguished 
and  apt  teachers  from  abroad,  so  as  to  gather  together  and  instruct  all  our 
teachers.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  as  the  next  best  thing  to  Normal 
schools. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  latter. 
Teachers’  institutes  have  proved  a  very  effective  means  of  creating  a  profes¬ 
sional  interest  among  those  at  present  engaged  as  teachers  in  our  common 
schools.  But  when  they  must  be  sustained,  year  after  year,  at  the  expense 
of  the  teachers,  both  as  to  time  and  money,  unassisted  by  either  directors  or 
citizens,  (all  of  whom  are  at  least  equally  interested  in  the  subject,)  profes¬ 
sional  zeal  flags  and  the  meetings  are  badly  attended.  A  small  appropriation 
from  the  State  to  each  county,  would,  it  is  believed,  make  these  institutions 
highly  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  remedy  this  evil. 
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Jformal  Schools. — Looking,  however,  to  the  future  operations  of  our  school 
system,  we  think,  with  its  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  that  something 
more  permanent  than  teachers’  institutes  should  be  established  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers.  It  would  be  as  idle  to  expect  that  State  locomotives  could 
drive  the  great  machinery  of  our  railroads  without  experienced  and  trained 
engineers,  as  that  the  great  school  system,  intricate,  expensive,  and  widely 
extended  as  it  is,  should  be  safely  and  effectively  conducted  without  its  en- 
those  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  to  a  knowledge  of  its  wants 
and  possess  a  thorough  skill  to  meet  and  supply  them.  The  teachers  are  but 
the  engineers  of  an  organized  school  system.  Had  the  large  amount  of  money 
and  land  appropriated  in  former  days  for  the  support  of  academies,  (in  the 
hope  that  they  would  make  teachers,)  been  devoted  to  schools  expressly  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  education  of  teachers,  we  should  not  now  hear  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  their  inefficiency  and  the  lamentable  want  of  teachers.  Still  it  is 
never  too  kte  to  do  good.  Many  precious  years  have  been  wasted,  but  Nor¬ 
mal  schools  may  yet  be  established ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  important 
cause  of  education,  for  the  present  age  and  the  future,  should  be  at  once 
adopted  and  put  in  operation. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  repeat  the  arguments  so  often 
heretofore  used  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  institutions.  In  dis¬ 
charge  of  our  duty,  and  in  the  expression  of  our  opinion,  we  can  only  say 
that  nothing  would  so  well  justify  the  present  system  of  expenditure  and  go 
further  to  sustain  the  all-important  cause  of  the  education  of  the  whole 
people,  than  the  establishment  of  judiciously  organized  Normal  schools. 

JOHN  L.  GOW, 

County  Superintmdent, 

Washington,  August  6,  1856. 
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The  following  account  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  school  ques¬ 
tion  in  Bradford  county,  together  with  such  reference  to  the  local  features  of 
the  districts,  and  other  details,  as  your  instructions  seem  to  require,  is  re¬ 
spectfully  submitted. 

•Albany  township. — This  is  a  hilly  district,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  Allegheny  mountain.  The  land  is  hard  to  clear,  and  most 
of  it  is  hard  to  work.  It  is  reasonably  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  grazing. 
There  are  some  passable  farms  in  the  township,  and  some  are  promising  to  be 
so.  Generally,  however,  property  is  not  productive.  Lumbering  was  for¬ 
merly  the  chief  employment  of  the  people,  and  some  are  still  engaged  in  it. 

The  cause  of  education  is  popular  in  this  locality,  but  the  district  system 
of  imposing  school  tax  rests  heavy,  and  a  change  in  this  feature  of  the  school 
law  is  much  desired.  The  school  tax  is  ten  mills  on  the  dollar,  on  a  high 
valuation,  yet  the  fund  raised  from  this  is  insufficient  to  keep  the  school 
houses  in  decent  repair,  and  sustain  four  months  school.  The  directors  are 
friendly  to  the  school  law,  but  have  some  disagreement  about  the  location  of 
school  houses.  There  are  too  many  of  these  in  many  of  the  districts  of  the 
county,  causing  the  loss  of  much  school  money  on  small  and  poor  schools. 
I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  advise  against  the  increase  of  school  houses, 
where  in  my  judgment,  a  sufficient  number  already  existed. 
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Twe  of  the  school  houses  of  Albany  are  small  log  hovels,  and  four  are 
small  frame  hovels.  The  Hibbard  house  is  the  only  one  that  deserves  the 
name  of  school  house,  and  this  is  in  wretched  repair.  With  an  out-lay  of 
fifty  dollars  on  the  building,  and  fifty  on  the  yard  and  out-houses,  it  might 
be  made  a  fit  place  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  The  directors  do  some 
school  visiting,  and  some  of  them  always  attend  the  examinations  of  the 
teachers.  By  their  good  management,  some  fair  schools  are  in  operation  in 
the  district  every  year. 

Jlthms  borough  and  township, — This  was  one  of  the  first  settled  localities 
in  the  county,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  in  agricultural  productions.  Here 
the  Tioga  river  empties  into  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  beautiful  village  of 
Athens  stands  between  the  two,  on  what  was  called  in  the  early  history  of 
the  county,  “  Tioga  Point.”  The  plains  bordering  the  rivers  are  extensive 
and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  A  thrifty  population  is  also  rapidly  de- 
Teloping  the  uplands.  There  are  still  some  lumbering  establishments  in 
operation  in  various  parts  of  the  district. 

In  Athens  borough  the  common  school  cause  is  looking  up.  A  fine  school 
house  was  erected  last  year,  and  good  schools  have  been  kept  in  it  most  of 
the  time  since. 

In  the  township  I  discover  no  improvement  in  the  common  schools.  The 
directors  are  not  very  zealous.  The  schools  in  their  charge  are  not  annoyed 
with  frequent  visitations  from  them  ;  but  the  district  is  large,  the  school  busi¬ 
ness  heavy,  and  to  do  the  most  necessary  part  of  the  duty,  is  all  they  think 
they  can  do  for  nothing.  Last  fall  the  secretary  of  the  board  refused  to  give 
notice  of  my  appointment  for  the  examinati  n  of  teachers.  1  was  obliged  to 
make  a  second  appointment  and  travel  forty-t^ven  miles  extra  to  fill  it. 

The  Ovenshine  school  house  is  small,  but  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 
It  has  good  internal  and  external  arrangements.  The  Woolcot  Hollow  house 
is  the  worst  in  the  county.  I  pity  the  children  and  teacher  who  meet  here. 
A  humane  man  provides  better  shelter  for  his  sheep.  Snould  say  the  model 
of  this  house  was  a  canal  shanty,  but  it  is  a  bad  imitation.  Three  others 
are  comfortable  buildings,  and  the  rest  indifferent.  One  is  a  new  log  house. 
Meet  with  good  schools  in  this  district  each  year. 

Armenia  township  is  located  on  a  spur  of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  known 
8is  the  ‘Armenia  mountain.”  It  is  new  and  sparsely  settled  ,*  has  a  few  small 
saw-mills,  a  few  small  farms,  a  few-  small  houses  and  a  few  small  barns. 
Some  of  the  people  are  intelligent,  some  industrious,  some  thrifty  and  some 
not  as  much  so.  The  district  has  less  wealth  than  anj  other  in  the  county. 
A  school  tax  of  ten  mills  on  the  dollar,  yields  a  trifle  over  one  hundred  dollars 
of  available  school  money !  and  this  was  thrown  away  last  year  on  unwise 
litigation.  1  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  school  in  operation  in 
this  township.  None  were  open  last  winter,  and  this  spring  could  find  no 
directors.  Have  filled  four  appointments  for  the  examination  of  teachers, 

‘  and  met  but  one.  The  high  taxes,  the  indifferent  management  of  the  school 
matters,  and  the  absence  of  schools,  cause  complaints  among  the  people.  The 
Constitution  requires  the  Legislature  to  provide  schools  tor  such  localities, 
bat  it  has  not  been  done.  I  saw  two  frame  school  houses.  One  is  old  look¬ 
ing  and  the  other  is  unfinished. 

Asylum  township  lies  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  is  one  of  the  eastern 
districts  on  the  west  side.  The  flats  on  the  river  are  narrow,  and  the  hills  in 
the  rear  heavily  covered  with  timber.  Lumbering  is  still  a  leading  business, 
and  the  farms  are  more  looked  after  than  the  schools.  The  people  declare 
themselves  friendly  to  education,  but  the  common  schools  are  in  a  low  stale. 
Ten  and  a  half  schools  are  reported  in  the  district.  1  have  seen  only  eight 
bouses,  and  not  schools  in  all  of  these.  Nor  can  I  call  any  one  of  the  eight 
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good.  All  indifferent  and  some  of  them  poor  apo]o,^ies.  One  is  an  old 
hewed  lo2f,  and  half  the  last  winter’s  school  held  in  it  was  lost  to  the  chil- 

w  * 

dreri,  because  it  could  not  be  kept  warm.  Even  the  new  buildings  recently 
put  up  are  unfit  for  the  intended  use.  How  can  education  be  popular  among 
a  people  who  are  content  with  such  a  state  of  things'?  Found  several  fair 
teachers  employed  in  this  township  last  winter,  but  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
these  of  doing  justice  to  themselves  or  the  schools  in  their  charge. 

Burlington  borough. — Sugar  creek  makes  the  prominent  natural  features 
of  this  locality.  The  village  is  situated  on  a  flat  of  the  creek,  and  both  lie 
buried  among  the  hills.  It  is  a  pretty  and  healthy  spot,  and  the  citizens 
and  directors  show  their  intelligence  and  sagacity  by  keeping  up  good 
schools.  Earnest  school  men  live  and  work  here. 

In  Burlington  township  the  common  school  law  is  not  seriously  opposed, 
because  sensible,  whole-souled  school  directors  manage  the  schools  so  as  to 
make  them  profitable.  Some  of  the  last  winter’s  schools  of  this  district 
were  excellent.  In  several  orthography  was  taught  on  the  black-board,  in  a 
truly  rational  manner.  So  was  grammar,  and  its  apparent  impracticabilities 
made  practicable  in  this  way.  Intellectual  arithmetic  and  algebra  were  promi¬ 
nent  studies.  But  the  exercises  in  composition,  more  than  all  else,  characterized 
these  schools.  Papers  were  sustained  in  them,  edited  by  the  boys  and  girls. 
The  interest  manifested  in  these  and  the  ability  displayed,  reflecting  the 
highest  credit  on  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  school  house  at  Luther’s  Mills,  is  a  fine  building,  and  reflects  credit  on 
the  neighborhood.  As  good  a  one  is  going  up  at  Mountain  Lake.  The 
M’Cord  school  house  is  passable,  while  the  one  at  Orrin  Halls  is  a  very 
poor  log.  The  remainder  are  frame,  but  are  not  worth  a  great  deal. 

In  West  Burlington  township  school  matters  do  not  appear  so  prosperous, 
but  the  common  school  cause  has  many  staunch  friends  here,  and  it  is  growing 
in  favor.  Some  of  the  school  directors  are  concerned  about  the  schools,  and 
expect  to  see  them  better  befoje  long.  School  house  No.  1,  not  far  from  the 
residence  of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  M’Kean,  is  a  fair  white  frame  building  ;  has 
clever  location.  No.  2,  near  the  residence  of  Ichiel  M’Kean,  is  a  good  frame 
of  a  brown  color ;  and  the  fabric  one  mile  above  this,  used  for  a  school  house 
last  winter,  is  a  poor  affair.  So  was  the  school  that  was  kept  in  it.  Found 
a  new  and  respectable  house  near  the  Granville  line,  but  could  learn  no  name 
or  number.  The  school  at  this  point  last  winter  was  the  most  backward  in 
the  county.  The  other  five  houses  barely  answer  the  purpose.  Some  lum¬ 
bering  is  still  carried  on  in  this  township.  So  also  in  Burlington  proper. 
The  chief  interest,  however,  is  the  agricultural,  which  is  growing  very  rapidly. 
The  best  wheat  land  in  the  county,  and  as  good  as  can  be  found  any  where, 
lies  in  the  Burlingtons. 

Canton  township  is  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Towanda  creek.  The  vil¬ 
lage  of  that  name  is  neat,  occupies  a  fine  situation  and  is  extremely  pros¬ 
perous.  So,  too,  is  the  country  around.  'L’he  Williamsport  and  Elmira  rail¬ 
road  passes  through  the  entire  length  of  the  township,  and  is  tending  to 
advanee  the  local  business.  It  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  region,  and  exports 
large  quantities  of  oats,  butter  and  cattle.  The  advantages  of  education  are 
well  understood  here,  and  the  subject  receives  a  due  share  of  attention.  The 
examinations  of  teachers  are  well  attended.  At  the  least,  upwards  of  forty 
received  certificates,  and  more  than  fifty  were  in  attendance  answering.  The 
school  houses  are  not  superior,  but  most  of  them  are  comfortable.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  are  the  Case,  Warren,  Pratt,  Nos.  10  and  11.  No.  10  is  a  l«g 
building,  and  has  little  value  as  a  log  school  house.  The  character  of  the 
schools  of  last  winter  was  respectable.  A  number  of  them  were  good,  and 
the  one  at  Alba  superior. 
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is  purely  an  agricultural  district,  and  1  doubt  whether 
any  township  in  the  State  of  its  size,  turns  out  more  good  butter.  Excellent 
cheese  and  fine  cattle  are  also  abundant  here.  Those  ennobling  traits  of 
character,  industry,  patience  and  frugality,  so  common  to  those  who  till  the 
earth,  eminently  characterize  the  people  of  Columbia,  and  as  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  cause  of  education  stands  well  among  them.  The  school  directors 
are  faithful  to  the  trust  they  Imve  assumed,  and  manage  the  school  matters 
properly.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  respectable.  Not  so  the  school  houses. 
1  hey  are  generally  old  buildings  and  barely  passable.  The  district  is  a  large 
one,  having  fifteen  schools,  and  the  necessary  duties  of  the  directory  labo¬ 
rious.  This  is  correctly  done,  and  the  schools  visited  besides.  To  work 
thus  without  pay,  is  a  great  credit  to  the  board.  {  have  made  three  unsuc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  see  all  the  schools  of  this  district.  At  both  the  first  they 
were  mostly  out  before  i  reached  the  neighborhood,  and  the  last  time  sickness 
interfered.  I  purpose  making  another  effort  soon. 

Sylvanm  borough,  is  in  Columbia  township.  A  good  school  is  o-enerally 
kept  in  this  place.  One  that  I  visited  would  rank  well  in  any  community 
ihe  reading  classes  were  the  most  skillfully  managed  of  any  I  have  met 

with.  The  directors  aim  to  employ,  and  are  generally  successful  in  securing- 
able  instructors.  ® 


Dwre//  IS  a  river  township,  the  Susquehanna  skirting  its  northern  border  for 
hfteen  or  more  miles.  The  plain  lands  are  extensive  and  well  cultivated. 
^5orae  lumbering  is  still  done  among  the  hills  in  the  rear,  and  the  farming  in¬ 
terests  are  also  pretty  well  worked  up  here.  Education  is  in  a  low  state  L 
think  good  schools  would  be  acceptable,  if  they  could  be  secured  without  ex¬ 
pense,  but  to  be  taxed  for  them,  is  a  serious  objection  with  most  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  district.  The  increased  wages  of  teachers  is  a  great  eye-sore  ; 
and  the  whole  cause  of  it  is  charged  to  the  County  Superintendency.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  furnished  of  the  good  work  of 
the  ofece  yet  it  is  not  true  that  it  alone  produces  this  increase.  The  price  of 
all  other  kinds  of  labor  has  advanced,  and  the  expense  of  livincr  materially 
increased  Why  should  not  the  wages  of  teachers  go  up  ]  The  standard  of 
the  Durell  complainers  for  teachers’  wages,  is  girls’  wages /or  doing  house 
^ork.  This  varied  formerly  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  week.  Now 
from  one  to  two  dollars  And  how  much  are  the  female  teachers’  wages  in 
advance  of  this  .  Shall  the  price  of  house  work  go  up,  and  not  that  of 
teaching  1  But,  it  is  said  that  this  increase  of  teachers’  wages  would  not  be 
objected  to,  if  there  was  an  increase  of  qualifications.  The  president  of  the 

district  had  his  own  wages  advanced  as  a  representative 
in  tie  tate  Legislature,  from  three  to  jive  dollars  per  day,  and  teachers  ask, 
'^11  evi  ent  disbelief,  whether  it  was  because  there  was  an  increase  of  leffis~ 
iative  qualifications  over  the  Lewises,  Mallorys  and  EIvvells  of  other  times  \ 

"^le  Frenchtown,  Kellum  and  Kerrick  Hill  school  houses  are  good.  That 
on  JMckler  Hill  is  tolerable  and  the  remainder  are  poor. 

Ft  c(^nkhn  township  w'lW  in  a  short  time,  if  it  does  not  now,  rank  first  in 
point  o  wealth.  The  openings  of  an  extensive  coal  field  are  within  its  bor- 
ers,  and  preparations  are  in  progress  for  working  them  on  a  laro-e  scale 
is  district  lies  on  the  Towanda  creek,  south  of  Monroe.  Th^  bottom 
ands  are  narrow  and  much  cut  up.  Some  lumbering  is  still  carried  on  but 

e  principal  pursuit  of  the  people  is  farming.  School  matters  are  pretty 
ow.  Ihe  directors  did  not  levy  tax  enough  for  winter  schools.  Three  of 
the  school  houses  of  Franklin  are  fair  buildings,  and  the  fourth  is  poor. 

In  common  school  matters,  Granville  township  stands  arapno-  the  first.  The 
cause  of  education  is  popular  here,  and  good  teachers  are  appreciated.*  The 
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school  board  is  especially  efficient.  L.  Taylor,  one  of  its  members,  ami  a 
man  of  experience  in  school  matters,  assisted  by  the  secretary,  Harrison 
Ross,  visit  the  schools  every  month,  taking  notes,  giving  advice  and  re¬ 
porting  in  full  to  the  board  at  the  end  of  the  term,  being  the  only  district 
in  the  county,  where  this  salutary  provision  of  the  school  law  is  strictly  car¬ 
ried  out. 

The  schools  must  flourish  under  such  management  j  and  what  a  future  it 
promises  for  them !  And  what  relief  it  affords  to  rest  ihe  mind^s  eye  on 
such  a  living  spot,  after  traveling  over  the  desert  of  apathy,  which  generally 
prevails  in  school  matters  !  Long  may  Granville  thus  cheer  this  noble  cause 
as  her  green  hills  and  pleasant  valleys  do  the  eye,  and  her  hospitable  people 
do  the  hearts  of  those  who  sojourn  amongst  them. 

Three  of  the  school  houses  in  this  township  are  good.  Two  are  tolerable 
and  the  remaining  two  are  poor.  The  school  tax  is  eleven  mills  on  the  dollar, 
and  the  tax-payers  appear  to  pay  it  willingly.  Here  the  people  are  praying 
earnestly  for  a  uniform  school  tax,  and  they  deserve  the  school  benefits  it 
would  afford. 

Herrick  township  keeps  the  school  cause  w’ell  up,  under  a  heavy  taxation, 
new  and  poor  as  she  is.  Her  enterprising  population  is  rapidly  driving  to 
development,  the  abundant  resources  of  her  fertile  hills.  Especially  is  the 
farming  interest  promising  well ;  and  her  devoted  educationists  are  pressing 
the  schools  to  maturity  as  fast  as  tiie  ability  of  the  people  will  admit.  So 
that  the  indications  for  a  proper  training  of  the  youth  are  favorable.  The 
Rev.  George  Landon  has  done  much  in  this  and  the  adjoining  neighborhoods, 
by  his  excellent  lectures  on  education,  to  expose  the  folly  of  ignorance,  and 
the  rich  fruition  of  intellectual  culture.  The  Herrickville  school  house  is  a 
white  frame  building,  and  of  good  size.  It  is  the  only  genteel  one  in  the 
district.  Several  are  extremely  poor  and  the  others  barely  tolerable.  Sa\a^ 
three  respectable  schools  here  last  winter. 

Le  Roy  township  has  a  noble  band  of  school  men,  earnest,  able,  indefatiga¬ 
ble.  They  have  drawn  the  citizens  and  teachers  into  an  educational  associa¬ 
tion,  in  which  lectures  and  discussions  on  school  topics  are  frequent.  Some 
of  the  best  teachers  in  the  county  are  employed  in  the  schools  of  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  a  few  years  of  similar  efforts  must  make  Le  Roy  a  shining  mark  in 
educational  matters.  Her  schools  last  winter  were  not  a  little  above  the 
average  of  the  county.  The  one  at  the  Corners  was  highl}"  valuable,  and 
so  is  the  summer  school  at  the  same  place.  The  seven  school  houses  of  the 
township  are  respectable  frame  buildings. 

Here  1  had  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  Allegheny  mountain  last  winter,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  seven  and  a  half  miles,  to  a  new  settlemunt  to  visit  a  school  of  six¬ 
teen  scholars,  I  had  an  enchantincj  view  from  this  elevation  for  mv  trouble. 
The  Armenia  loomed  its  broad  side  high  in  the  air,  and  seemed  lanci’s  end  to 
the  south  and  west.  Then  to  the  north,  embosomed  in  snow,  lay  the  hills 
and  vales  of  Bradford,  and  the  while  covering  of  these  was  relieved  and 
beautified  by  ever-green  wooded  spots,  as  varied  in  size  and  form  as  they 
were  numerous.  The  valley  below  appeared  like  a  cradle,  where  that  Being 
might  repose,  who  piled  up  these  ‘‘everlasting  hills”  and  spread  out  this 
beauteous  landscape. 

Litchfield  township  joins  the  New  York  State  line,  and  is  rather  new.— 
Cannot  say  that  school  matters  stand  high  in  this  district,  but  had  some  fair 
schools  there  last  winter.  The  people  are  doing  nearly  as  well  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  as  their  circumstances  will  allow,  and  I  think  good  schools  are  growing 
in  favor.  An  onorous  school  tax  and  poor  schools  have  for  some  time  afflicted 
them  and  have  caused  some  complaints.  Generally  the  school  houses  are 
poor,  and  there  are  too  many  of  them.  Hardly  any'  two  are  over  a  mile  awd. 
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a  half  apart.  This  divides  the  school  money  into  so  many  parcels,  that  little 
is  left  to  any.  A  reduction  of  the  number  would  lengthen  the  school  terms, 
make  the  schools  better  and  add  nothing  to  the  taxes. 

Monroecon  borough  is  a  small  village  focated  on  the  Towanda  creek  bottoms 
four  miles  from  the  river.  It  was  lecently  formed  into  a  school  district  and 
IS  not  fairly  under  way.  The  burden  of  sustaining  good  schools  will  be 
heavy,  (eighteen  mills  being  now  levied,)  but  it  is  believed  there  is  liberality 
enough  in  the  place  to  do  it.  The  directors  are  struggling  for  the  ricrht  kind 
of  a  school  house,  and  the  indications  are  that  they  will  succeed.  The  public 
school  has  had  hard  quarters  here,  and  no  teacher  could  do  justice  to  himself 

or  his  pupils  in  them.  A  good  teacher  is  keeping  a  private  school  in  the 
place. 

Monroe  township  is  a  dull  spot  in  school  matters.  Most  of  the  directors 
regard  but  little  the  school  law,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  much  about 
^ne  schools  under  their  charge.  The  Holland  Hill  school  house  is  the  only 
tolerable  one  m  the  district.  The  one  near  the  residence  of  Deacon  Lewis 

IS  barely  sufficient  for  a  very  small  school,  and  seems  to  be  out  of  place. _ 

^ix  others  have  a  tottering  support,  and  a  devil-may-care  kind  of  aspect,  that 
bids  defiance  to  comfort  and  common  decency.  Two  schools  I  found  in  de¬ 
serted  dwellings.  A  moral,  industrious  and  apparently  worldly-wise  people 
abide  around  these,  and  are  satisfied.  I  marvel  and  grieve  at  this. 

Orwell  is  an  interior  township,  on  the  east  side  of  "the  Susqueh^na,  and  is 
pretty  well  settled,  pretty  well  developed  and  exclusively  agricultural.  It  is 
a  highly  intelligent  district,  and  in  all  moral  elements  is  e'qual,  if  not  supe- 
nor,  to  any  other  in  the  county.  Education  is  appreciated,  and  the  expense 
Of  go^  schools  IS  for  the  most  part,  cheerfully  borne.  Here  it  is  conceded 
that  efficient  schools  cannot  be  had  without  supervision.  The  teachers  of 
Urwell  rank  high,  and  are  true  friends  of  education.  1  found  but  one  indif- 
school  in  this  district  last  winter,  and  those  in  the  Orwell  Hill  and 
W  oodrull  school  houses  were  superior.  Found  four  new  and  comfortable 
school  houses.  Two  others  are  ordinary,  and  the  remaining  four  are  not  so 
good.  Ihe  directory  is  efficient,  satisfied  with  an  improving  conscience,  for 
the  heavy  labor  gratuitously  performed  for  the  schools.  Would  that  we  had 
many  more  such  school  districts  in  our  county.  A  graded  school  of  hin*h 
order  is  much  needed  and  greatly  desired  in  f)rwell.  ° 

^'^erton  township  is  new  and  poor  in  physical  wealth,  but  rich  in  good  will 
and  abundant  in  generous  acts  to  the  common  school  cause.  Education  needs 
no  better  friends  than  those  sustaining  this  enterprise  in  Overton.  They 

^  mills  school  tax,  and  declare  a  willingness  to  pay  twenty-six,  if 

t  t  irteen  will  not  keep  up  their  schools.  Who  wants  better  school  men  I 
ilie  moral,  social  and  political  relations  which  men  bear  to  each  other,  and 
ose  agencies  which  bring  the  most  good  to  individuals  and  communities, 
are  better  understood  and  more  earnestly  contended  for  in  little  Overton,  than 
m  many  places  that  make  more  pretensions.  In  a  small  log  school  house, 
sixteen  feet  square,  I  found  a  living,  working  teacher,  furnishing  the  intellec¬ 
tion,  making  ornaments  for  societ\^,  and  genius  for  the  State,  where  the  rags 
o«  poverty  are  more  abundant  than  the  trinketry  of  the  rich.  It  is  in  such 
p  aces  that  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  land  are  found,  and  what  a  source  of 
wealth  It  would  open  to  the  State,  if  she  would  place  ample  schoolino-  within 
the  reach  of  all  such  in  her  broad  domain.  There  is  but  one  other  school 
house  in  Overton,  besides  the  one  above  referred  to.  It  is  in  the  Heverly 
^ttlement,  and  is  a  small  poor  frame.  Have  seen  two  fair  schools  in  iu 
One  other  school  is  kept  open  in  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Camp. 

Ihe  directors  are  making  arrangements  and  will  build  school  houses  so  soon 
as  the  unseated  land  tax  is  paid. 
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Pike  township  lies  on  the  eastern  limit  of  the  county.  It  is  hilly  and  hand¬ 
some,  but  hateful  in  school  matters.  Its  resources  are  well  worked  up.  The 
land  is  fertile,  the  valuation  not  high,  and  the  wealthy  farmers  complain  more 
about  their  three  mill  school  tax  than  the  poor  ones  of  Albany  and  Overton 
do  of  their  ten  and  thirteen  mill  tax,  to  the  same  object.  Shame  on  such  par¬ 
simony  towards  schools.  The  average  condition  of  the  twelve  school  houses 
of  this  district  is  worse  than  that  of  any  other,  of  the  same  number,  in  the 
county,  except  Smithfield.  Saw  some  poor  schools,  too.  A  number  were 
fair,  and  some  would  have  been  good  had  not  the  deficient  houses  been  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way.  Le  Raysville  makes  spasmodic  efforts  to  sustain  an 
academy,  but  it  is  a  drooping  concern. 

A  few  well  disposed  but  short-sighted  business  men,  residing  in  this  vil¬ 
lage,  have  imbibed  mistaken  views  of  the  school  law,  and  are  exerting  their 
influence  over  the  township,  to  keep  down  the  common  school  cause.  That 
they  are  injuring  their  personal  and  pulling  down  the  collective  interests  of 
the  community  around  them,  by  this  conduct,  is  a  palpable  truth.  Any  one 
can  satisfy  himself  of  this,  by  looking  over  our  country.  Where  schools 
flourish,  there  ail  else  is  thrifty  ;  and  where  they  are  neglected,  there  every 
.  thing  has  a  downward  tendency.  Good  land,  that  is  worth  one  'hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre,  and,  under  proper  tillage,  would  yield  eight  per  cent,  on  that 
valuation,  is  a  drug  at  twenty.  Merchants  and  mechanics  devil  out  a  life-time 
over  a  two-penny  business,  and  ail  who  can,  leave  the  place.  Business  men 
are  hunting  localities  all  the  time,  but  these  will  not  settle  where  they  can 
not  educate  their  children — and  they  conclude,  justly,  that  trade  must  be 
dull  where  there  is  not  enterprise  enough  to  keep  up  schools.  So  off  to  the 
west  they  go,  among  prairies  and  sickness,  paying  high  prices  for  inferior 
property,  and  flourish  wiihai,  simply  because  enterprising,  wise  men  went 
before  and  made  munificent  provision  for  schools.  No  spot  on  the  globe  is 
more  favorable  for  a  full  realization  of  all  those  physical  comforts  which  sel- 
‘  fish  and  aspiring  man  seeks,  than  is  afforded  in  our  own  Bradford  j  but  the 
immense  profit  of  this  will  not  be  enjoyed  by  her  citizens  until  the  intellec¬ 
tual  advantages  are  made  equal  to  the  wants  of  a  progressive  age. 

Ridgeberry  township  has  a  large  territory  and  a  large  number  of  schools. 
Much  of  the  country  is  new  and  undeveloped  ;  but  an  industrious  population 
is  hard  at  work  among  the  rugged  hills  of  the  district,  and  it  is  rising  in 
wealth  and  intelligence,  as  a  sequence.  In  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the 
=  people,  the  schools  are  better  sustained  here  than  in  Pike,  Smithfield,  Stand¬ 
ing  Stone  or  Sheshequin.  A  school  tax  of  ten  mills  on  the  dollar  is  paid  in 
Ridgeberry,  more  than  is  paid  in  the  other  four  united!  and,  except  Standing 
Stone,  she  has  only  about  half  the  valuation  of  either.  The  majority  of  the 
last  winter’s  schools  were  fair;  several  were  quite  good.  Of  her  school 
-  houses,  two  only  are  respectable,  six  are  very  indifferent  frames,  and  three 
‘  are  log  buildings.  Two  of  these  latter  are  miserable  contrivances  to  keep 
.  school  in;  they  are  in  what  is  known  as  the  « Irish  settlement,”  where  all 
'  around  is  new  and  poor.  The  teacher  in  No.  10  was  doing  fair  service  last 
'  winter,  but  it  was  not  so  in  No.  12.  The  constant  companion  of  this  instruc¬ 
tor,  when  in  the  school  room,  was  a  gad,  that  would  do  justice  to  the  most 
brutal  ox  driver  in  the  district.  The  building  and  the  teacher  were  on  a  par, 
and  of  the  lowest  grade.  The  pupils  had  more  punishment  than  instruction, 
‘  and  between  exposure  and  brutality  must  have  had  a  sad  time.  The  school 
was  a  large  one,  and  had  many  large  scholars  in  it.  All  appeared  anxious  to 
learn,  and  bright  eyes  and  bright  minds  were  there ;  but  what  a  chance  for 
these  1  Yet  the  parents  have  to  pay  ten  mills  on  the  dollar,  on  the  valuation 
of  their  still  unproductive  farms,  for  this  exposure  of  their  children  to  suf¬ 
fering  and  degradation. 
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Rome  township  lies  on  the  Wysox  creek,  and  is  not  remarkable  for  ?ood 
schools,  bull  the  people  are  not  devoid  of  interest  in  the  matter:  and  the 
district  IS  blessed  wuh  some  right-minded  school  men.  It  has  a  five  mill 
school  tax,  and  this  is  more  than  all  are  willing  to  bear.  The  township  raises 
live  hundred  dollars  school  money,  and  has  eleven  schools,  whilst  Ridgeberrv 
with  no  more  ability,  raises  nearly  nine  hundred  for  her  twelve  and  a  half 
schools.  Deep  snow  drifts  hindered  me  from  reaching  all  the  schools  of 
Rome  last  winter.  The  Pleasant  Valley  school  house  is  respectable,  and  had 
a  good  school  in  it.  I  also  saw  a  well  manaored  school  in  the  villao-e  of  Rome 
near  the  Presbyterian  meeting  house.  Large  out-line  maps  graced  the  walls 
of  this  school  room.  Che  privilege  of  using  these  was  enjoyed  throuo-h  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  D.  Cook.  The  school  house  on  Tower  Hill  is  a  demure 
looking  buil^ding  on  the  outside,  and  has  a  most  singular  inside  arrano-ement. 
It  is  laid  off  into  three  terraces,  the  edge  of  each  forming  a  seat  round  the 
room,  a  railing  being  placed  some  distance  from  the  edge,  as  a  support  for 
the  back.  The  upper  terrace  is  nearly  four  feet  from  the  floor.  Steps  lead 
up  into  this,  in  three  places.  A  pulpit  is  also  singularly  fashioned  out  on 
the  upper  terrace.  It  looks  something  like  a  hot  house,  where  delicate  plants 
are  reared.  The  other  houses  of  the  district  are  of  the  inferior  sort. 

_  Sheshequin  township  joins  the  Susquehanna  river  on  its  eastern  shore,  and 
i^s  known  lor  its  extensive  bottom  lands.  These  are,  however,  indifferently 
farmed.  Many  of  the  hill  farms  in  the  same  township  appear  more  thrifty 
and  are  probably  more  profitable.  The  common  school  law  is  not  popular 
and  schools  receive  a  meagre  support.  A  three  mill  school  tax  is  grudgingly 
paid  by  many.  I  made  two  efforts  to  see  the  public  schools  of  this  district 
but  was  too  late  each  time,  the  school  terms  being  short.  The  same  teachers 
and  t^hools  were  continued  in  several  places  by  subscription.  I  went  into 
all  of  these  last  winter.  That  at  Hornbrook  was  a  fair  school.  It  was  not 
the  teacher  s  fault  that  it  was  not  better.  The  peculiar  notions  of  parents  and 
children  about  the  relative  duties  of  teacher,  parent  and  scholar,  stood  in  the 

''  ^  ^o-ase  at  this  point  is  a  poor  concern.  The  houses  at  South 

and  Aorth  Ghent  are  urarse.  Formed  a  favorable  impression  of  the  teacher 
ai  the  latter  place.  He  has  experience  and  fair  qualifications.  He  and  his 
pupils  deserve  a  more  suitable  room.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  pleased  with 
my  visit.  Called  at  Ao.  3,  near  the  river.  The  house  is  on  the  Burrowes 
plan  and  is  in  good  repair.  Was  miserable  until  recently.  The  teacher  here 
could  hardly  be  civil.  His  school  was  decidedly  inferior.  No.  2  is  higher 
up  the  river,  and  is  on  the  same  plan,  but  wretchedly  out  of  order.  The 
point  was  quite  gentlemanly.  Is  an  intelligent  man,  and  no 
ou  su  cient  }  posted  in  the  details  of  learning,  for  ^school  teaching  :  but 
IS  government  was  defective.  No.  1  is  another  mile  further  up  the  river. 

It  IS  a  hard  conditioned  school  house.  Had  not  much  chance  of  judgino-,  but 

thought  the  teacher  was  doing  well.  °  ° 

Ihe  County  Superintendent’s  salary  is  a  great  bug-bear  in  this  district 
wine  the  condemned  New  York  system  of  township  superintendents  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  cure-all  for  the  poor  schools.  .  The  fact  that  the  latter  office 
cosi,  more  and  effected  less  good  for  the  schools  in  our  sister  State  than  the 
ounty  aperintendency,  does  not  seem  to  be  known  in  Sheshequin  ;  nor  the 
tact  that  the  intelligent  educators  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  all  others 
point^  experiment  has  been  made,  are  undivided  in  sentiment,  on  this 

Smtthfield  township.— The  school  system  is  probably  in  worse  repute  in 
this  district  than  any  other  in  the  county  ;  and  it  is  a  little  sirmular,  too  for 
pnerally  it  is  a  reading  community.  But  I  find  that  the  oldest  and  richest 
townships  object  most  to  the  school  law,  and  mainly  for  this  reason:  The 
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first  settlers  are  still  living ;  they  hold  most  of  the  property,  and  a  con¬ 
trolling  influence  among  the  people.  When  they  came  into  these  townships, 
all  was  wild.  Hard  work  and  hard  fare  was  their  lot  for  a  long  time.  They 
out-worked  and  out-lived  these,  and  the  State  gave  their  children  no  school¬ 
ing,  Nor  did  rich  neighbors  pay  tax  to  aid  in  their  education.  What  they 
got  of  this,  was  paid  for  out  of  the  scanty  means  of  the  parents.  These 
parents  now  object  to  the  imposition  of  a  school  tax  on  the  property  they 
earned  so  dearly,  for  the  education  of  children  whose  parents  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  securing  this  benefit  than  was  afforded  in  the  early  settle¬ 
ments.  The  numerical  force  of  this  class  of  men  is  large  in  Smithfield  ‘j.  and 
the  pertinacity  with  which  they  urge  the  injustice  of  the  school  tax,  gives 
public  sentiment  the. coloring  it  has  on  this  subject.  These  people  will  not 
see  that  by  keeping  down  the  schools  they  keep  down  property,  business  and 
enterprise.  Although  dearth  in  these  matters  stares  them  daily  in  the  face, 
they  remain  blind  to  the  true  cause.  1  am  informed  that  the  present  school 
board  of  Smithfield  is  composed  of  the  class  of  men  referred  to,  and  that  no 
school  tax  has  been  levied  for  the  ensuing  year.  Smithfield  turns  out  some 
good  teachers.  These  usually  find  employment  in  other  districts.  Saw  three 
good  schools  in  this  township  last  year,  and  one  the  present  year.  The  Hale 
school  house  is  the  best  I  met  with,  and  it  is  far  from  being  a  model.  The 
others  belong  to  the  poorest  grade.  Some  are  very  poor. 

Springfield  township  has  fourteen  schools,  and  a  school  tax  of  four  mills.  This 
barely  keeps  the  four  months  school.  The  district  is  harassed  with  old  diffi¬ 
culties.  These  have  taken  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  directors.  When  they 
are  disposed  of,  better  things  are  looked  for  from  the  schools  of  Springfield. 
I  have  seen  but  three  of  the  schools  of  this  district.  One  was  good,  the  other 
fair,  and  the  third  poor  enough.  I  went  twice  to  see  the  schools,  and  each 
time  too  late — the  terms  being  two  months.  A  third  contemplated  visit  was 
cut  off  by  sickness.  Have  been  anxious  to  give  this  township  more  of  my 
time,  but  engagements  with  other  districts  have  almost  always  interfered 
when  the  schools  of  Springfield  were  open.  Intend  to  make  another  effort 
soon.  Farming  is  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  people  ;  and  this  interest  is 
growing  very  rapidly.  The  township  is  well  cleared  up,  the  land  is  fertile, 
and  the  population  is  industrious  and  intelligent. 

Standing  Stone  township^  a  good  agricultural  district,  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  is  affected  with  anti-public  school  sentiments,  similar  to  those 
of  Smithfield  and  Pike.  Some  of  the  citizens  declare  that  the  schools  are 
not  as  good  now^  as  they  were  before  we  bad  a  public  school  law,  and  are 
strenuously  urging  the  idea  that  the  schools  would  be  better  if  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  This  same  doctrine  is  also  advanced  in  other  quar¬ 
ters,  and  believed  by  many.  That  the  schools  in  Standing  Stone  are  poor 
no  one  will  question  ;  but  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  school  law,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prove.  Superior  schools  are  in  operation,  under  this  law,  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  places.  Why  1  Because  its  provisions  are  carried  out  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  people.  This  is  not  done  in  Standing  Stone,  therefore  the  district  i» 
without  good  schools,  if  the  schools  at  this  place  were  of  a  high  order  for¬ 
merly,  it  only  argues  that  better  school  men  surrounded  them  ;  for  they  made 
them  what  they  were — just  what  the  present  population  is  doing.  And  what 
are  the  facts,  in  regard  to  schools,  before  the  schbo-l  law  went  into  operation  I 
Why,  that  only  half  the  children  of  the  State  went  to  school,  and  now  there  is 
not  one  in  ten  that  does  not  get  some  school  privilege.  Then,  one  in  fifiy^ 
obtained  what  was  considered  a  business  education.  Now,  one  in  ten.  Then 
there  was  a  school  house  to  every  eighty  scholars.  Now,  to  every  forty. 
And  then,  what  means  it  that  the  children  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  county 
say,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  schooling,  save  such  as  was  afforded  in  poor 
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log  huts,  with  teachers  of  a  like  grade,  and  frequently  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  one  and  two  months  in  a  year.  This  is  the  testimony  of  nearly  all 
these.  Besides,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  historical  fact,  tiiat  it  was  because 
the  people  neglected  the  schooling  of  their  children,  that  public  spirited  men 
urged  the  State  to  take  charge  of  this  interest,  and  that  the  State  did  under¬ 
take  to  educate  the  children^  solely  for  the  reason  that  the  parents  did  not.  If  the 
people  would  not  school  their  children  then,  will  they  do  it  now  1  Will  the 
men  who  object  to  the  payment  of  a  snnall  school  tax,  become  liberal  in  pri¬ 
vate  subscriptions  to  schools'?  Who  believes  these  things  ?  Then  look  at  the 
acts  of  men  in* regard  to  schools.  The  very  men  who  talk  so  loudly  against 
the  public  school  law,  never  go  near  a  school  to  counsel  or  work  for  it.  The 
school  taxes  are  kept  down,  because  these  men  are  noisy  against  them  ;  yet, 
they  never  Otter  to  repair  school  houses,  or  tender  money  to  keep  up  schools. 
But  the  overwhelming  argument  on  this  point,  remains  to  be  told.  It  is  the 
fact,  that  one  half  the  people  of  this  county  will  only  send  to  school  when  there 
is  public  money !  They  will  not  contiihute  to  keep  up  a  school  a  few  weeks  or 
months  longer  !  Then,  the  watching  and  scheming,  many  keep  up  and  resort 
to,  in  order  to  avoid  responsibility  for  private  schools,  is  pitiable,  and  con¬ 
clusive  testimoney  to  the  same  point.  Would  these  people  sustain  proper 
schools  !  “Tell  it  not  in  Gath — publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon.” 
Men  admit  that  intelligence  is  the  nation’s  bulwark,  yet  oppose  the  only 
means  of  securing  this  to  all. 

The  school  houses  and  schools  of  Standing  Stone  correspond  with  the  public 
sentiment.  The  house  near  the  residences  of  the  Messrs.  Stevens,  is  a  mis¬ 
erable  fabric,  dark  and  forlorn  in  looks,  and  destitute  of  every  convenience 
and  comfort,  \^et  it  stands  in  a  rich  countr3^  and  rich  men’s  dwellings  look 
down  on  it.  What  a  commentary  on  the  idea  that  the  people  will  take  care 
of  the  schools.  A  man  of  experience  and  reputation  as  an  instructor  taught 
here  last  winter.  Think  him  a  fair  teacher  on  the  old  style.  The  Vanest 
school  house  is  a  good  building,  has  a  fine  situation,  and  some  right-minded 
school  men  about  it.  There  was  an  inferior  school  in  it  last  winter.  The 
other  houses  are  poor.  The  school  at  No.  4  was  passable,  but  two  much 
crowded. 

South  Creek  township  is  in  the  west  end  of  the  county,  and  is  traversed 
almost  its  entire  length  hy  the  South  creek.  The  valley  this  forms  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  district,  it  is  chiefly  a  lumbering  region,  but  agricul¬ 
ture  is  beginning  to  receive  attention.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  right  feel¬ 
ing  prevails  in  this  district  in  school  matters,  by  the  cheerful  payment  of 
a  ten  mill  school  tax.  Standing  Stone  reports  seven  schools^  and  levies  for 
their  support  two  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  !  South  Creek  has  five  and  a 
half  schools^  and  raises  by  taxation  for  their  support,  over  seven  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  I  !  Yet  the  former  has  by  far  the  most  property^  but  for  some  cause  her 
valuation  is  kept  down.  In  some  places  in  the  county  I  have  been  charged 
two  prices  for  accommodations.  In  South  Creek  it  has  cost  me  nothing.  I 

supped  with  the  well  paid  school  directors”  of  that  district,  and  they  were 
too  generous  to  consider  it  spunging,  and  no  one  there  was  ungentlemanly 
enough  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world  as  such.  May  Heaven  bless  the  kindness 
and  liberality  of  these  people.  The  school  houses  of  this  district  are  indif¬ 
ferent,  but  they  are  equal  to  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  people,  and  better 
will  soon  come. 

Townnda  borough  is  doing  right  by  the  public  schools.  The  directors  were 
not  satisfied  until  they  obtained  the  services  of  one  of  the  best  teachers  in 
the  county,  as  principal  of  the  Union  school,  and  he  and  his  assistants  are 
doing-  well. 
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In  Towanda  township  they  have  three  poor  frame  school  houses,  not  one  of 
them  fit  to  keep  school  in,  and  poor  schools  are  more  frequent  in  them  than 
good  ones.  Had  none  of  any  kind  last  winter. 

J^orth  Towanda  township  has  three  tolerable  school  houses  and  met  with 
some  tolerable  schools  in  them.  I  know  that  one  director  is  struggling  to 
elevate  the  educational  standard  of  this  district,  and  others  may  be.  Hope 
the  effort  may  be  successful. 

Troy  borough  and  township. — School  affairs  have  not  improved  much  in 
this  village  since  my  last  report,  nor  are  the  indications  more  favorable  from 
the  township.  In  this  region  they  have  more  good  horse  barns  than  good 
school  houses,  and  the  owners  visit  the  former  more  than  they  do  the  latter. 
Here  the  people  believe  in  the  supervision  of  canals,  railroads  and  peniten¬ 
tiaries  ;  the  careful  watching  of  the  farms,  mills  and  stores,  but  the  idea  of 
overseeing  or  caring  for  the  schools  is  new,  and  considered  rather  questiona¬ 
ble  policy.  If  they  hire  a  man  to  work  in  the  fields,  with  or  without  a  team, 
he  is  visited  twice  a  day.  If  they  hire  this  same  man  to  instruct  their  chiU 
dren.^  he  is  not  troubled  with  a  visit  during  a  quarter.  These  practices  obtain, 
also,  in  many  other  localities  of  the  county,  and  then  the  citizens  wonder 
why  their  schools  are  poor  ! 

The  school  house  near  the  residence  of  Gen.  Case,  is  a  good  building,  but 
it  is  painted  a  deep  red,  and  the  road  is  the  play  ground.  Had  a  fair  school 
here  last  winter.  The  same  lady  taught  nine  consecutive  terms  in  this  place. 
The  Redington  house  is  quite  small,  yet  is  comfortable.  Too  near  two  pub¬ 
lic  roads.  No.  7,  on  the  Canton  road,  could  be  made  good  at  a  small  expense, 
but  it  stands  in  a  bad  place.  Found  a  first  rate  school  here  last  winter,  and 
a  respectable  one  in  the  log  hut  at  Dunbars.  The  Upham  school  house  is  a 
neat  white  building,  on  the  Burrowes  plan.  Its  situation  is  also  pleasant, 
but  the  seats  are  ‘‘awfully  stuck  up.”  Found  a  wide-awake  teacher  in  this 
room  last  winter.  The  remaining  eight  school  houses  of  Troy  township  are 
hard  cases.  Three  of  them  the  worst  kind  of  hovels.  In  one  of  these  the 
teacher  was  obliged  last  winter  to  take  care  of  “  babies”  while  mothers  went 
visiting. 

Tuscarora  township  occupies  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county.  Much 
of  it  is  new,  and  some  lumberinu  is  still  carried  on  there.  Farming  has  most 
of  the  attention  of  the  population  at  present.  This  interest  is  growing,  and 
the  land  is  productive,  bschool  matters  are  reasonably  well  looked  after. 
The  school  tax  is  six  mills,  and  this  afihrds  nearly  five  months’  schooling. 
Went  once  to  visit  the  schools  of  this  district,  but  they  were  out,  and  last 
winter  fearing  the  same  thing  would  happen,  prevailed  on  Bela  Cogswell,  Esq., 
an  intelligent  and  whole-souled  school  man  to  visit  them  for  me.  His  report 
is  full  and  satisfactory.  He  gives  five  new  and  good  frame  school  houses; 
two  rather  poor  frames  and  one  poor  log  house.  One  school  as  first  rate  and 
two  as  fair. 

Ulster  township  lies  above  Towanda  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  river.  It  is  an  agricultural  district.  The  lumbering  business  has  been 
heavy,  and  has  not  ceased  yet.  The  indications  are  that  the  people  and  di¬ 
rectors  do  not  perform  an  extra  amount  of  labor  in  the  school  cause.  Some 
are  complaining  about  the  four  mill  school  tax,  yet  to  judge  from  the  report 
of  the  present  school  board  it  is  doing  wonders.  This  document  gives  the 
available  fund  of  the  district  at  four  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars,  and  re¬ 
ports  six  schools  and  seven  months’  schooling,  at  a  cost  of  nine  and  seven¬ 
teen  dollars  per  month.  Taking  four  months  of  this  at  nine  dollars  per 
month,  and  three  at  seventeen,  for  the  six  schools,  and  it  makes  a  total  cost 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars— more  than  the  entire  fund  of 
the  district.  Then  forty-seven  dollars  is  set  down  for  contingencies.  This 
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taken  from  the  fund  leaves  three  hundred  and  ninety-five — ont  hundred  and 
tic enty- seven  dollars  less  than  the  cost  of  teaching  the  seven  months  !  But  the 
cost  of  these  seven  months  is  put  down  in  this  report  at  three  hundred  o.nd 
fifty  dollars^  and  last  year  four  months’  schooling  in  the  same  district  is  given 
at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars^  Thus,  the  reported  seven  months’ 
schooling  of  the  present  year,  is  made  to  cost  sixty-five  dollars  less  than  the 
four  months  of  last  year.  Sharp  financiering. 

When  I  went  to  visit  the  schools  of  Ulster,  the  one  at  the  village  was  the 
only  one  that  was  open.  This  was  a  good  school.  Three  of  the  other  teach- 
#*rs  had  gone  to  a  wedding  party  and  one  had  been  dismissed.  The  school 
house  at  Ulster  village  is  on  the  Burrowes  plan,  and  sadl^^^  out  of  order. 
Four  others  are  dingy  looking  frames. 

O  4.  C 

Warren  township  occupies  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county,  and  is  ex¬ 
clusively  an  agricultural  district.  The  people  build  fine  meeting  houses,  but 
have  poor  school  houses.  Of  the  eleven  schools  visited  in  this  district  last 
winter,  none  appeared  decidedly  poor,  whilst  those  in  Bowen  Hollow,  No.  1 
and  No.  10,  were  good.  The  Prince  school  house  is  the  best  in  the  district, 
and  it  is  a  good  one.  No.  10  looks  dull  on  the  out-side,  but  it  is  comforta¬ 
ble  within.  No  common  school  house  in  the  county  has  so  genteel  a  black¬ 
board  as  I  found  here.  It  was  well  used  too.  Stood  some  time  at  the  door 
of  this  house  ;  it  was  so  quiet,  concluded  there  was  no  school  in  it.  Was 
about  leaving,  but  thought  1  would  try  the  door.  It  opened  on  a  bus}^  school. 
Every  thing  was  in  order,  and  all  were  hard  at  work,  j^et  a  pin  could  have 
been  heard  falling  on  the  floor.  Had  no  suggestions  to  make  here.  No  12 
is  a  passable  building,  but  has  a  wretched  location  and  hard  fixtures  inside. 
The  other  eight  houses  are  miserable  j  some  good  teachers  and  some  zealous 
school  men  in  this  township,  and  the  cause  is  growing. 

Wells  township  forms  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county,  and  is  over  forty 
miles  distant' from  Warren.  It  is  noted  for  its  fine  cattle,  butter  and  cheese. 
Some  of  the  citizens  are  well  disposed  towards  the  common  schools  ;  but 
the  indifference  of  the  majority  causes  the  schools  ’to  droop.  A  few  have 
labored  earnestly  for  better  houses  and  better  schools,  but  to  no  effect.  I 
have  been  in  only  seven  of  the  school  houses  of  the  district.  One  of  these 
is  respectable.  The  others  are  not.  Some  of  them  are  miserable.  Several 
of  the  schools  were  quite  good.  At  the  first  visit  to  the  schools,  a  few  were 
out.  At  the  second  I  was  too  late  for  any.  In  the  notice  taken  of  Spring- 
field,  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  third  effort  to  be  there,  is  given.  I  am 
anxious  to  give  this  township  some  more  of  my  time  and  labor. 

Windham  township  is  on  the  Wappasening  creek.  Farming  and  lumbering 
carried  on  here ;  most  of  the  former.  School  matters  are  in  a  low  condition 
in  this  district.  It  has  ten  schools,  and  three  hundred  dollars  is  all  that  is 
levied  for  their  support,  whilst  Orwell,  an  adjoining  township,  of  less  valua¬ 
tion,  levies  nearly  six  hundred  for  the  same  number  of  schools.  The  directors 
of  Windham  imposed  taxes  enough  to  keep  open  some  winter  and  some  sum¬ 
mer  schools,  but  a  few  of  the  tax-payers  made  a  noise  about  it,  and  the  board 
backed  off .  There  are  some  right-minded  school  men  in  this  district,  who 
deeply  regret  the  absence  of  a  just  appreciation  of  the  common  school  cause 
among  the  majority.  These  are  striving  and  hoping  for  better  things.  Old 
difficulties  in  school  matters,  have  embarrassed  and  made  timid  the  recent 
boards  of  directors.  This  has  also  soured  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  I  saw  two  passable  school  houses  in  Windham,  and  six  very  poor  ones. 
All  frames. 

Wilmot  township  is  more  remarkable  for  petty  law-suits  than  excellent 
schools.  It  is  new  and  chiefly  a  lumbering  district.  Thirteen  mills  school 
tax  is  paid  by  the  people,  and  still  the  amount  raised  from  it  is  not  sufficient 
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to  keep  open  four  months  decent  schooling.  This  is  hard.  When  will  the 
State  be  just  to  these  oppressed  parents  and  wronged'chiidren  1 

There  was  but  one  school  open  in  Wilmot  last  vvinter,  and  that  was  not 
first-rate.  The  directors  said  they  had  not  the  means  to  pay  fair  wages  for 
teaching,  and  could  not  get  instructors  at  such  prices  as  they  were  able  to 
pay^  Number  seven  is  a  fair  shcool  house,  but  has  a  bad  location.  Number 
three  is  tolerable.  Found  two  other  frames  of  little  value,  and  three  log 
houses  of  the  poorest  sort. 

Wyalusing  township  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyalusing  creek,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  the  white  people  made  their  first  settlements  in  this 
county.  It  was  a  heavy  lumbering  region  ;  now,  however,  the  chief  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  population  is  farming.  This  is  remunerative.  The  district  has 
twelve  schools,  and  a  school  tax  of  six  mills.  In  some  parts  of  the  town¬ 
ship  there  is  a  lively  interest  manifested  in  the  cause  of  education.  Vaughn 
and  Lime  Hills  have  fine  school  houses,  equal  to  the  best  private  residences 
in  the  vicinity,  and  usually  good  schools  in  them.  The  teachers  have  an  as¬ 
sociation,  and  one  of  its  meetings  was  equal  in  intellectual  display,  to  any" 
similar  gathering  1  have  met  with.  'I'he  Fairbank  school  house  is  also  a  good 
building.  Ail  the  others  are  pretty  hard. 

Wysox  township  borders  the  Susquehanna  on  the  east  side,  in  front  of  To- 
wanda.  Her  beautiful  plains  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  are  not 
surpassed  in  fertility,  by  any  land  in  the  State.  A  good  field  of  wheat  or 
corn  is,  however,  more  worshipped  than  a  fine  school  house,  or  excellent 
school.  I  would  not  intimate  that  there  is  no  mind  here,  only  that  the  means 
to  cultivate  it,  are  not  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  children,  or  the 
ability  of  the  parents. 

The  school  room  near  the  Wysox  meeting  house,  is  a  good  one,  although 
not  in  proper  repair.  It  is  the  best  in  the  district.  Five  others  are  gloomy 
looking  frames,  with  but  few  conveniences  in  or  about  them.  Taken  together, 
the  schools  of  last  winter  were  about  the  average  of  the  county^  None  was 
remarkable,  while  several  were  respectable. 

JVork  done. — The  labor  of  the  year  has  been  heavy.  All  the  available  time 
has  been  taken  up  in  performing  duty  to  the  school  cause.  As  usual,  I  held 
two  public  examinations  of  teachers  in  each  district  of  the  county,  during  the 
y-ear,  making  seventy-seven  in  all,  besides  many?^  private  ones.  Have  issued 
one  thousand  and  forty-five  certificates;  thirty-four  of  the  permanent  class. 
Was  obliged  to  issue  some  that  were  not  deserved.  The  official  visits  to  the 
districts  same  as  last  year  ;  the  travel  equal  in  extent;  the  writing  and  talk¬ 
ing  more,  and  the  weather  much  worse. 

Results. — In  the  last  year  teachers  were  more  abundant,  and,  I  thinlc,  the 
schools  better.  In  some  places  the  teachers  could  not  all  find  employ- ment,  and 
at  other  points  there  was  still  a  scarcity.  Some  of  our  best  teachers  could 
get  no  schools  during  tlie  summer,  and  are  preparing  themselves  for  other 
vocations.  Thus  it  will  ever  be,  so  long  as  teaching  does  not  afford  constant 
employment.  Teachers’  wages  are  advancing,  and  are,  on  an  average,  equal 
to  the  service  rendered. 

The  Normal  department  of  the  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute,  continues 
its  excellent  work  among  the  young  teachers  of  the  county,  and  the  professors 
of  the  institute  are  adding  character,  and  giving  ii.fluence  to  the  County 
Teachers’  Association,  by  their  personal  efforts  to  advance  its  interests, 
thereby  materially  aiding  the  cause  of  the  common  schools  in  the  county". 

The  Ordeal. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  the  county,  I  am  constrained  by  duty  to  the  school  cause  at  large, 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  ordeal,  through  which,  the  school  question  passed  in  this 
county  last  fall.  This  is  necessary,  because  erroneous  impressions  of  its 
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character  have  gone  abroad.  I  can  introduce  this  explanation  best  by  giving 
an  extract  from  the  last  v.ery  able  school  report  of  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Black.  He 
says : 

‘•In  every  community  there  are  active  spirits,  whose  patriotism  is  very  apt  to 
overflow  about  the  time  of  an  election,  and  caring  more  for  success  than  prin¬ 
ciple,  are  ready  to  adopt  any  appeal  or  argument  to  effect  their  purpose.  To 
such,  the  County  Snperintendency  could  not  be  less  than  a  deliberate  attempt 
on  the  part  oi  the  Legislature,  “to  eat  out  the  substance  of  the  people,”  by 
the  establishment  of  unnecessary  offices  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  sucii 
appeals  might  bring  it  into  temporary  or  local  disrepute.” 

Such  patriots  as  are  here  described,  unfortunately  afflict  this  community, 
and  the  abundant  use  of  such  appeals  and  arguments,  sustained  by  the  grossest 
misrepresentations,  as  are  referred  to  in  the  above  prophetic  extract,  resulted 
in  this  county,  as  was  predicted.  For  a  time  it  was  unpleasant  to  do  duty 
among  the  exasperated  population,  and  any  ber.efit  that  might  ordinarily  ac¬ 
crue  from  its  faithful  performance,  in  a  measure  neutralized.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  opposition,  that  exhibited  themselves  under  this  excitement,  'existed 
here  before,  but  in  a  latent  form,  and  the  appeals  of  demagogues  only  called  it 
into  activity.  The  agitation  subsided  after  the  fall  election,  and  1  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  the  common  school  question  stands  better  in  the  county  to-day,  than  at 
any  time  before.  Investigation  and  explanation  was  the  result  of  the  furor 
stirred  up,  and  the  increased  light,  as  to  the  object  and  the  practical  details 
of  the  system,  these  brought  out,  strengthened  it,  and  increased  the  number 
of  its  friends.  Many  persons  who  were  indifierent,  or  opposed  before,  are 
now  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  common  schools.  I  know  this  to 
be  so. 

The  people  were  made  to  believe  that  the  pay  of  the  County  Superintendent 
came  out  of  the  money  the  State  had  appropriated  to  the  schools,  and  that  it 
caused  additional  taxation.  Some  still  believe  this,  and  a  brief  elucidation 
will  be  of  service.  The  citizens  of  the  county  pay  now,  as  they  did  before 
the  County  Superintendency  was  created,  a  three  mills  State  tax.  This  goes 
into  the  State  Treasury,  and  is  annually  appropriated  by  the  Legislature.  It 
is  well  known  that  large  sums  of  the  money  thus  collected  from  the  people,  is 
improperly  laid  out,  every  year,  on  geological  surveys,  absurd  in vestigating 
committees,  &;c.,  &c.  The  Stale  then  takes  from  the  citizens  of  Bradford, 
the  three  mill  State  lax,  just  as  before,  and  instead  of  vra'^ting  it  as  heretofore, 
hands  back  the  amount  of  the  County  Superiniendeut’s  salary.  When  it  -s 
remembered  that  the  object  of  the  office  is  to  benefit  the  schools,  and  thereby 
the  people,  one  can  hardly  see  why  objection  should  be  made  to  this  appro¬ 
priation  of  an  heretofore  wasted  fund.  And  when  it  is  known,  too,  that  uo 
reduction  of  the  three  mills  state  tax  could  have  taken  place,  had  the  office 
not  been  created,  and  that  this  county  would  have  been  required  to  pay  ju-^t 
as  much  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  without  as  with  the  County  Suj)Grinteiidency,  it 
is  a  little  singular  that  any  one  should  object  to  it  on  the  score  ot  taxation. 
Some  say  the  tiiirty  thousand  dollars  consumed  by  the  superintendents’  sala¬ 
ries,  might  have  gone  to  the  schools,  or  to  pay  the  Stale  debt.  True,  but  it  . 
never  went  to  these  objects,  and  no  one  has  any  re.'ison  for  suppo.siiig  that  it 
would,  for  years  to  come;  for  thousands  of  the  people’s  money  is  yet  wasted 
yearly,  that  might  as  well  go  to  the  schools  and  the  State  debt,  but  it  does* 
not,  nor  can  any  one  soy  when  it  will. 

Modifications  suggested. — The  separation  of  the  school  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  ;  the  imposition  of  a  uniform  school  tax,  and  compensation  to  school 
directors,  are  popular  measures  in  liiis  county,  and,  1  have  reason  to  belijevc. 
in  many  others.  The  school  men  here  look  upon  these  measures  as  the  hope  oj 
the  common  school  system.^  and  the  expectation  of  their  speedy  adoption.^  is  the 
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greatest  inducement  they  have  to  work.  The  schools  sustained  under  our  com¬ 
mon  school  system,  have  caused  such  severe  taxation,  done  so  little,  where 
most  was  designed  and  needed,  and  continued  for  so  long  a  time  without 
material  improvement  in  these  respects,  that  confidence  in  the  enterprise  is 
nearly  lost ;  and  to-day  there  are  not  five  hundred  menin  the  county^  who  will 
hold  up  their  hands  for  the  continuance  of  the  system,  if  the  hope  of  improve- 
ment,  which  a  uniform  tax  promises,  is  taken  away.  Yet  five  thousand  earnest 
minds  will  do  battle  for  the  common  schools,  if  the  vjord  of  promise,  for  this  mea¬ 
sure,  is  held  out.  Be  assured,  that  these  are  not  idle  words.  They  convey 
sober  truth,  and  are  intended  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  friends  of 
our  common  school  system.  In  the  sententious  words  of  Superintendent 
Wickersham,  “it  is  the  policy  of  the  State,  no  less  than  its  duty,  to  provide 
schools  good  enough  for  the  best,  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  free  to 
all.”  Such  a  glorious  system  as  this  striking  brevity  details  will  be  realized, 
when  the  three  measures  above  referred, to  are  carried  into  effect,  and  not  be¬ 
fore. 

A  few  friends  of  popular  education  have  recommended  an  increase  of  the 
State  appropriation  to  the  schools.  With  all  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
these,  I  cannot  but  look  on  an  increase  of  this  appropriation,  as  a  prolongation 
of  the  evil  days  of  the  common  school  system,  and  a  moment’s  reflection  must 
make  this  obvious.  This  fund  cannot  be  so  enlarged,  as  to  be  of  essential 
service,  without  additional  taxation  5  and  the  idea  of  increasing  the  State 
tax  for  this  purpose,  is  preposterous.  It  cannot  be  done,  nor  will  it  be  attempted. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  uniform  school  tax  can  be  substituted  for  the  present  dis¬ 
trict  school  tax.  This  is  feasible,  and  it  will  be  efficient.  Then  the  appro¬ 
priations  are  secured  annually  from  a  body  of  men  as  capricious  as  the  wind, 
and  frequently  with  such  grudging,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  head  of  the 
Department  is  exhausted  in  efforts  to  secure  enough  money  to  keep  the  sys¬ 
tem  afloat.  This  begging  is  degrading.  It  consumes  the  time  of  the  officers, 
and  it  destroys  their  independence.  Why  not  fix  for  the  schools,  and  the  in¬ 
cidental  expenses  of  their  administration,  a  certain  revenue,  thereby  releasing 
the  whole  from  this  uncertainty  and  bondage,  and  giving  to  the  system  that 
elevation  of  position  and  freedom,  so  essential  to  healthy  action  %  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  any  of  its  supporters  are  satisfied  with  the  present 
driveling  necessities  and  shifts  to  which  our  school  system  is  yearly  put,  thus 
making  it  eke  out  a  dubious  existence  of  doubtful  utility,  as  unworthy  the 
name  it  bears,  as  it  is  yet  short  of  fulfilling  its  great  mission. 

Nor  is  the  case  any  better  in  the  minor  details  of  its  working  machinery, 
cut  up  as  it  is  into  independent  fragmentary  parts,  each  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  other,  under  the  control  of  interests  and  opinions  as  several  and 
opposite  as  they  are  numerous.  These  never  did  harmonize,  and  never  will. 
How  can  they,  when  the  burdens  and  privileges  are  so  unequal  %  Few,  if 
any,  adjoining  districts  are  similar  in  these  respects.  Yet  almost  all  have  to 
unite  in  the  support  of  some  schools  ;  and  where  one  pays  three  mills  school 
tax,  another  ten,  the  third  eighteen,  and  the  fourth  twenty-six,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  disputation,  litigation,  and  loss  of  schooling.  Indeed,  this  inequality 
seems  especially  adapted  to  produce  these  results.  Then,  when  one  district 
can  have  six  months  fair  schooling  on  a  three  mill  tax,  and  an  adjacent  one 
cannot  have  this  privilege  for  twenty-six,  think  you  not  it  is  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  jealousy  among  districts,  and  opposition  to  a  law  that  works  so  unequally. 

It  is  a  singular  blindness  that  does  not  see  the  evil  this  engenders.  But 
worse  than  this  is  the  fact,  that  school  directors  must  raise  the  school  fund. 
This  responsibility  is  so  great,  a  faithful  performance  of  duty  brings  so  much 
enmity  and  strife,  that  competency  and  fidelity  are  driven  out  of  the  school 
boards,  in  eight  cases  out  of  every  ten,  throughout  the  State  5  and  so  long  as 
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this  peculiarity  of  our  school  system  remains,  so  long  will  bungling  school 
boards,  bungled  school  houses,  bungled  schools,  and  the  bungled  education  of 
the  masses  be  the  practical  results  of  its  working. 

1  look  upon  a  separation  of  the  School  from  the  Stale  Department  as  the 
first  hope  of  relief  from  the  difficulties  which  encompass  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State.  There  appears  to  be  no  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
this.  Its  necessity  is  seen.  Its  advantages  are  admitted.  To  me,  this  asso¬ 
ciation  and  control  of  the  cause  of  education,  is  like  attempting  to  rear  a 
plant  under  cover.  The  absorbing  questions  of  State  policy  cover  it  up. — 
Hence  its  sickly  pallor,  and  fragile  character.  Light  from  the  sun  of  truth 
falls  obliquely  on  it.  Its  lungs  are  fed  with  fetid  air.  It  has  no  attraction^ 
upward.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  State  nursling  has  the  hue  of  death,  and 
the  impotency  of  infancy  1  I  implore  the  friends  of  education  to  sever  this 
connection  ;  and  to  further  the  object,  I  would  suggest  that  the  office  of  Sur¬ 
veyor  General  be  abolished,  and  the  building  now  occupied  and  known  as  the 
“  Land  Office,”  given  to  the  School  Department.  The  reasons  which  sustain 
this  proposition  are  strong.  It  is  known  that  the  School  Department  is  be- 
.  coming  the  most  important  and  multifarious  under  the  government,  yet  it  has 
no  place,  except  the  pent-up  little  room  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  has  assigned  to  it  in  his  apartments.  That  it  cannot  remain  Ions' 
there  is  conclusive,  and  the  edifice  above  referred  to  is  the  place  for  it.  The 
Auditor  General’s  report  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1855,  gives  the  State’s  reve¬ 
nue  from  the  lands  at  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  dol¬ 
lars  and  fifteen  cents,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  Land  Department  at 
ten  thousand  and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents.  Thus  the  State 
.  is  paying  ten  thousand  dollars  to  look  after  less  than  seventeen  and  a  half  thou¬ 
sands  !  If  this  is  not  bad  economy,  what  is  1  Most  of  the  land  which  the 
State  now  owns,  lies  in  the  poorer  counties.  Inasmuch  as  these  are  suffering 
from  heavy  taxation  for  school  purposes,  let  this  land  be  given  to  their  schools, 
the  ten  thousand  dollars  now  given  to  a  swarm  of  useless  officers,  added  to 
the  school  fund,  and  the  building  to  the  School  Department.  The  interests  of 
the  schools  and  the  State  will  be  subserved  by  this.  The  records  of  titles  and 
surveys  now  deposited  in  the  “  Land  office,”  would  serve  public  convenience 
better,  if  deposited  in  the  different  counties  to  which  they  belong,  and  the 
earliest  grants  and  patents  might  be  placed  in  the  State  Library. 

Several  who  stand  high  as  common  school  men,  and  for  whose  opinions  1 
have  learned  to  cherish  an  abiding  respect,  urge,  pertinaciously,  that  the  time 
■  for  proposing  amendments  to  the  school  law  is  unpropitious,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  proper  amendments  through  the  Legislature.  If  this  ob¬ 
jection  is  good  now,  it  is  for  all  time  to  come.  So  an  improvement  of  thi.s 
•  law  must  not  be  attempted,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  be  attended  with  ditfi- 
culty.  In  my  opinion  this  is  poor  logic,  and  worse  theory.  In  all  I  say  and 
do  on  this  subject,  the  good  of  the  schools  is  the  sole  object  had  in  view;  and 
the  abortions  which  the  defective  features  of  the  school  law  produce  are  per¬ 
sistently  pointed  out,  in  the  hope  that  the  proper  remedials  to  their  removal 
may  be  applied.  Daily  do  I  see  the  oppression^i  which  the  district  system  of 
imposing  school  tax  inflicts  on  hundreds  of  the  poor  of  this  county  ;  and 
daily  do  I  witness  the  wrongs  it  perpetrates  on  their  children.  I  cannot  look 
on  these  things  and  be  silent.  To  cease  importuning  for  a  removal  of  these 
evils,  would  be  culpable  criminality.  The  injured  claim  it  as  their  right,  and 
•ithe  law  makes  it  duty. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  present  school  law  is  an  improvement  on  the 
old  one;  but  the  advantage  which  the  former  has  over  the  latter,  is  mainly 
-•attributable  to  the  patriotic  fidelity  of  those  who  are  administering  it.  Their 
Mdevoted  labor  in  the  cause  of  education,  has  awakened  new  life  and  new  hope.® 
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for  this  cause.  Especially  did  this  noble  conduct  characterize  the  late,  as  it 
does  the  present  heads  of  the  School  Department ;  but  this  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose  does  not  remove  the  embarrassments  which  environ  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school  system.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  question  of  a  uniform 
school  tax,  to  make  conspicuous  the  great  hinderances  which  stand  in  his  way. 
This  tax  measure  effects  the  whole  State,  and  contemplates  additional  pe¬ 
cuniary  burdens  on  its  southern  portions.  Most  of  these  will  be  arrayed 
against  it.  If  the  State  Superintendent  should  favor  a  uniform  tax,  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  overthow  the  State  administration,  for  the  reason  that  this 
act  of  the  Superintendent  would  identify  it  with  the  measure ;  and  to  take 
sides  against  this  tax  question,  would  drive  all  the  votes  of  the  nothern  coun¬ 
ties  from  the  administration.  So  we  cannot  ask  the  Superintendent  to  do 
justice  to  this  important  suggestion,  because  of  the  ruin  it  invokes.  If  this 
officer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  independent  of  the  State  administration,  and 
all  other  political  associations,  he  could  give  the  rationale  of  this  measure  to 
the  public  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  its  adoption.  Hence  the  importance  that 
is  attached  to  the  separation  of  the  school  from  the  State  Department. 

Your  immediate  predecessor  approved  of  this  separation,  and  his  deputy, 
H.  L.  Dieffenbach,  Esq.,  (the  able  Superintendent  of  Clinton  county,)  has 
.since  urged  it,  and  also  recommended  the  same  manner  of  constituting  this 
officer,  that  was  suggested  in  the  first  school  report  from  Bradford. 

Coiicluding  Remarks. — 1  have  thus  given  directly  and  inferential ly  what  1 
believe  to  be  a  truthful  account  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  county, 
and  made  such  remarks  and  suggestions  as  were  deemed  pertinent  and  neces¬ 
sary.  Whilst  the  impression  is  entertained  that  there  is  some  improvement, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  not  equal  to  the  amount  of  labor  expended,  not  equal  to 
the  demands  of  the  times,  and  far  behind  my  expectations.  The  chief  cause 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  requires  money  to  educate,  if  school 
houses,  school  teachers  and  school  officers  could  be  had  without  cost,  this 
theme  of  popular  education  would  run  ahead  rapidly,  and  although  people 
are  not  all  devoid  of  liberal  itjq  yet  most  of  them,  save  their  economy  for  the 
schools.  The  Legislature  may  squander  millions  of  the  people’s  money  on 
the  rotten  schemes  of  designing  politicians,  and  hardly  a  murmur  is  heard 
from  the  tax  payer;  but  if  a  mite  of  this  same  money  is  applied  to  build  up 
the  schools,  pseudo  patriots  forthwith  cry  robbery,  and  the  people  are  exas¬ 
perated.  These  men  will  spend  money  freely,  and  give  of  their  time  without 
stint  to  carry  an  election,  or  Toment  sectional  strife,  that  does  them,  their 
children  and  iheir  country  no  good  ;  but  if  these  same  persons  are  asked  to 
serve  as  school  directors,  or  give  a  little  money  to  build  a  school  house,  their 
business  will  not  allow  of  the  one,  and  they  are  too  poor  for  the  other.  And 
fathers  cannot  afford  to  buy  school  books  for  their  children  ;  but  can  purchase 
tobacco  and  whiskey  and  take  their  families  to  degrading  circuses.  Mothers 
cannot  p-et  together  sufficient  clothing  to  send  the  small  children  to  school, 

O  O  ^  o  ^  ' 

yet  means  can  be  found  wherevvith  to  purchase  worthless  trinkets,  and  taste¬ 
less  furbelows,  in  which  to  array  ignorant  grown-up  daughters.  These  things 
indicate  some  of  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  education  of 
the  masses. 

Looking  upon  high  intelligence  as  the  safety  and  ornament  of  organized 
communities,  1  believe  its  general  diffusion  to  be  the  most  important  consid¬ 
eration  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  patriot  and  philanthropist  ;  but 
tiie  narrow  views  which  influence  the  actions  of  even  the  most  cultivated 
amongst  us,  excites  despondency  in  my  heart.  For  how  can  we  expect  the 
uninformed  to  stand  by  school  measures,  when  the  informed  are  opposed  or 
indifferent  ?  Lawyers  think  only  of  their  briefs,  doctors  only  of.  their  pa¬ 
tients,  divines  only  of  their  charges,  merchants  only  of  their  wares.  All 
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these  have  duties  to  perform  to  society  in  advancing  education.  But  it  is 
nefflected,  and  alone  the  school  man  is  left  to  battle  with  all  the  elements  of 
opposition  that  war  against  this  noble  cause.  Above  all  is  it  the  duty  of  the 
minister  to  aid  in  advancing  it.  The  scholar  and  the  Christian  unite  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  education  and  religion  twin-sisters ;  and  the  citizen’s  duties  and  reli- 
o-ious  obliorations  unite  in  constituting  ministers  missionaries  of  the  common 
schools.  Still  they  stand  back.  Would  that  the  noble  example  of  Bishop 
Potter  was  more  generally  followed. 

The  eloquent  and  aged  Indian  said  he  was  like  an  old  hemlock,  dead  at  the 
top.  This  is  a  truthful  representation  of  the  end  of  a  barbarian,  and  equally 
so  of  the  end  of  the  great  mass  around  us.  Hemlocks  with  dead  tops  arc 
plenty  :  but  how  rare  the  specimens  of  that  noble  plant,  which  exhausts  the 
energies  of  a  hundred  years,  that  in  dying,  it  may  spread  to  the  sun  the  pe¬ 
tals  of  a  gorgeous  flower,  which  exhales  to  the  breezes  that  go  down  to  the 
future,  the  immortal  words,  “  I  still  live.”  To  rear  for  the  State  flower-plants, 
that  bloom  to  glary,  is  the  mission  of  the  common  schools. 

E.  GUYEH, 
County  Superintendent . 

Highland,  August,  1S56. 
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It  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  report,  to  give  a  full  and  com 
piete  account  of  every  sub-school  district  in  the  county.  I  will,  therefore, 
efideavor  to  give  a  general  report  of  evcrj"  district,  such  as  may  furnish  the 
Department  with  an  outline  of  the  operations  of  the  common  school  system 
in  Adams  county  for  the  last  year. 

In  the  borough  of  Gettysburg  there  are  nine  schools.  Four  of  these  are 
male,  and  four  female  schools,  and  one  a  colored  school,  where  the  sexes  are 
co-educated.  The  schools  are  graded,  and  have  a  majority  of  female  teach¬ 
ers.  The  houses  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  town  ;  most  of  them 
built  of  brick,  with  low  ceilings,  and  furniture  not  well  adapted  to  the  com¬ 
fort  or  convenience  of  the  scholars.  They  are  all  supplied  with  black-boards, 
and  Felton’s  system  of  outline  maps. 

There  are  four  grades  of  schools — the  high  school,  tw'o  intermediate,  and 
the  infant  school.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  in  this 
•Ustrict  are  four  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  the  average  number  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-seven.  There  is  a  regular  series  of  books  for  all  the  schools, 
and  the  pupils  are  well  classified.  Corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to  occa¬ 
sionally  by  the  teachers,  but  not  to  that  excess  with  which  it  is  inflicted  in 
some  schools  in  the  county.  The  teachers  have  two  examinations  a  year, 
which  are  attended  by  the  directors  and  some  of  the  parents  of  the  scholars. 
The  former  visit  the  schools  regularly  every  month.  There  is  a  strong  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  here  in  favor  of  the  common  schools,  and  their  management  meets 
with  general  approbation.  It  is  due  to  the  district  to  say,  that  the  directors 
are  making  preparations  to  erect  a  commodious  and  convenient  school  build¬ 
ing,  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  the  children  of  the  borough  seated  in  com¬ 
fortable  and  well  ventilated  rooms.  The  present  board  of  directors  are  effi¬ 
cient,  energetic  men,  and  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  deleterious  influences^ 
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that  the  present  contracted  and  badly  lighted  and  ventilated  school  rooms  are 
causing  to  the  rising  generation  who  are  daily  confined  in  them. 

Cumberland. — The  school  houses  in  this  district  are  nearly  all  located  along¬ 
side  the  public  roads,  without  a  tree  near  to  shelter  them  from  the  burning 
rays  of  the  summer’s  sun,  or  to  afford  prptection  from  the  winter’s  piercing 
blasts.  They  are  all  frame  except  one,  which  is  stone — small,  low  in  the 
ceiling,  and  badly  ventilated.  The  desks  are  arranged  around  the  wall,  and 
benches  without  backs  through  the  centre  of  the  houses,  prolific  causes  of 
diseased  spines  and  round  shoulders.  ^  They  have  no  black-boards  in  them, 
nor  maps,  and  the  houses  themselves  are  uncomfortable.  The  schools  are  not 
graded,  as  that  is  yet  found  impracticable  in  the  rural  districts.  There  is 
much  difficulty  in  introducing  into  the  district  a  regular  and  uniform  series 
of  books,  owing  to  the  indifference  and  even  un willingness  of  parents  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  Ostablished  series  of  text  books.  There  are  no  examinations,  and 
the  schools  are  not  visited  by  the  directors  as  frequently  as  the  law  requires. 

Hamiltonhan. — The  school  houses  in  this  district  are  frame  and  log,  with 
black-boards  in  most  of  them,  but  no  maps.  The  seats  are  generally  arranged 
with  backs.  The  houses  are  low  in  the  ceiling,  and  badly  ventilated.  There 
are  nine  schools  in  the  district,  and  there  is  one  yet  required.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  attending  school  during  the  last  year,  was  three  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  and  the  average  number  three  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Fart 
of  this  district  is  mountainous  and  sparsely  settled,  and  the  schools  conse¬ 
quently  small.  The  system  of  education,  by  common  schools,  meets  with 
favor  in  this  district. 

Liberty. — There  are  five  school  houses  in  this  township,  all  frame  or  log, 
and  liable  to  the  same  objections  in  their  construction  and  furniture,  that  they 
are  in  the  last  named  district.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  attending 
school  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  the  average  number  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven.  There  are  a  few  very  active  and  zealous  friends  of  the  cause 
of  education  in  this  district,  as  in  the  last,  who  evince  an  interest  in  the 
schools  by  frequent  visitations,  but  as  a  general  rule,  this  great  incentive  to 
exertion  is  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils. 

Freedom. — The  houses  in  this  district  are  pleasantly  located,  with  a  view 
to  protection  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  the  piercing  winds  of  the  winters. 
They  are  kept  in  good  repair,  but  the  furniture  is  defective.  The  proper  re¬ 
gard  is  not  had  to  the  comfort  of  the  scholars  in  the  interior  arrangements 
of  the  buildings.  Black-boards  were  in  use  in  all,  and  maps  in  one  of  the 
schools  last  year.  The  district  is  small,  having  only  three  schools  and  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  pupils  attending  them,  whose  average  attendance  was 
ninetj’^-four.  One  of  the  schools  1  regard  as  an  exemplary  school  in  the 
country,  both  as  regards  the  degree  of  advancement  and  deportment  of  the 
scholars.  The  directors  were  watchful  of  the  interests  committed  to  their 
charge,  and  visited  the  schools  on  several  occasions.  The  parents  in  one  sub¬ 
district  evinced  much  interest  in  the  progress  of  their  children,  and  by  visita¬ 
tions  iind  inquiries  afforded  a  stimulus  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  scholars. 

Mount  joy. —The  buildings  in  this  district  are  all  either  frame  or  log,  and 
uncomfortable  in  the  arrangement  of  the  desks,  ventilation  and  contracted 
size.  There  are  black-boards  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  teachers  generally 
made  good  use  of  them.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  district  are  six,  with 
a  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  to  each  teacher  during  the  last  year. 
The  number  of  scholars  attending  school  was  three  hundred  and  five,  and 
the  average  attendance  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six.  The  same  difficulties 
had  to  be  encountered  here  by  tffe  directors  and  teachers,  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  a  regular  series  of  books,  that  were  experienced  almost  every 
where  else.  The  teachers  were  zealous  and  displayed  considerable  ability  in 
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the  art  of  teaching,  and  pupils  generally  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the 
friends  of  the  common  school  education.  The  board  of  directors  were  ear¬ 
nest  in  their  endeavors  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education,  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  competent  instructors,  and  affording  them  encouragement  by  the 
regular  visitations. 

.  Gei'Tfiany . — Tiie  school  buildings  in  this  district  are  very  indifferent,  being 
small  and  all  fram '  or  log,  with  iow  ceilings  and  seats  without  backs.  la 
Littlestown  there  are  two  schools,  and  they  could  be  very  advantageously 
graded ;  but  there  is  ?)0':  sufficient  interest  manifested  in  the  cause  to  effect 
this  desirable  object.  There  are  six  schools,  with  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  scholars  in  attendance  last  winter.  The  average  attendance  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two.  The  salaries  paid  the  teachers  was  twenty  dol- 
lars  per  month,  if  there  could  by  any  means  be  a  zeal  infused  into  the  sturdy 
yeomanry  of  this  section  of  our  field  of  operation,  it  would  reverse  the  retro¬ 
grade  tendency  of  the  educational  movement  there. 

U/iim. — -The  school  houses  in  this  district  are  located  in  places  difficult  of 
access,  and  when  found  they  are  small  and  uncomfortable  log  or  frame  build¬ 
ings  j  two  small  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  desks  are, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  arranged  along  the  wall,  with  benches  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  v.’ithout  backs.  But  there  is  about  being  a  change  for  the  better  ia 
some  of  the  buildings  in  their  interior  construction.  There  are  but  few 
black-boards  in  use  in  this  or  the  preceding  district,  and  no  maps.  The  study 
of  English  grammar  and  geography  is  not  much  encouraged — the  highest 
ambition  of  the  parents  being  to  have  their  boys  larnt  to  read,  write  and 
cipher  through  the  book,  and  the  girls  to  read  in  the  Testament,  without  add¬ 
ing  any  other  accomplishments  to  their  education.  There  are  five  schools  in 
the  district  pretending  to  educate  during  the  last  year,  the  average  number  of 
one  hundred  and  five  schoLars  in  the  last  named  branches.  There  is  a  sfreat 
want  of  efficient  district  supervision  here,  as  well  as  in  many  other  districts. 

Co7iowa.go, — The  school  houses  in  this  district  are  comfortable,  and  conve¬ 
niently  furnished  with  desks.  They  are  stone  and  brick  and  of  a  convenient 
size,  with  black-boards,  but  no  maps.  The  schools  are  not  graded,  except  by 
each  teacher  in  his  classes,  as  in  all  the  other  schools  in  our  rural  districts. 
There  is  a  uniform  series  of  text- books  in  use  in  the  schools,  and  the  full  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law  are  well  enforced  by  the  board  of  directors.  The 
schools  are  visited,  but  not  as  frequently  as  would  be  advantageous,  by  patrons 
and  directors.  The  number  of  schools  is  four,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in 
the  district  attending  school,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  with  an  average 
attendance  during  the  term,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  which  regularity 
in  attendance  is  characteristic  of  an  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  in  having 
their  children  advance. 

Mountpleasant. — The  buildings,  vnth  two  exceptions,  are  all  frame  or  log. 
Some  of  them  are  of  a  convenient  size,  but  the  interior  arrangement  is  gen¬ 
erally  objectionable — the  seats  and  desks  being  uncomfortable,  and  tending 
physically  to  deform  the  pupils.  There  are  not  many  black-boards  and  no 
regularity  in  the  text-books  in  use  in  the  schools.  There  are  nine  schools  in 
the  district,  and  the  number  of  pupils  reported  at  the  schools  during  the  last 
term,  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-two,  averaging  an  attendance  of  three 
hundred  and  twelve.  The  salaries  paid  the  teachers  last  year,  was  eighteen 
dollars  per  month,  to  teach  the  scholars,  generally  spelling,  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  as  the  elements  of  these  branches  imperfectly  taught,  is  the 
height  of  the  aspirations  of  most  of  the  patrons  of  the  district,  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  point  of  view.  The  schools  are  seldom  visited  by  parents  or  directors, 
and  thus  one  great  incentive  to  exertion  and  improvement,  both  to  teachers 
aiKi  pupils,  is  lost.  The  common  school  system  does  not  meet  with  much 
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favor^  on  account  of  the  peculiar  sectarian  views  of  the  majority  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  which  views  are  hostile  to  the  system. 

Oxford. — The  houses  in  this  district  are  comfortable,  and  the  furniture 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  physical  health  and  ease.  Black-boards  are  in 
use  in  all  the  schools,  and  conveniences,  such  as  are  necessary  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  pupils.  The  seats  are  arranged  with  backs,  and  good  desks.-^ 
There  is  also  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  in  use.  The  number  of  schools 
is  three,  and  the  length  of  time  taught  during  the  last  year  six  months. 
The  whole  number  of  scholars  attending  school  was  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  and  the  average  number  was  one  hundred  and  one.  The  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  are  intelligent,  and  this  combined  with  energy  and  efficiency,  has 
elevated  the  standard  of  common  school  education  in  this  district  above  an 
average. 

Berwick. — This  district  is  divided  by  the  operation  of  the  school  law  of 
1855,  into  a  township  and  borough  school  district.  There  is  one  school  in 
the  borough  of  Berwick,  and  it  is  well  conducted,  being  under  the  supervision 
of  a  full  board  of  directors,  who  have  the  cause  of  education  at  heart.  There 
are  two  schools  in  the  township,  and  the  whole  number  of  scholars  attending 
school  in, both  township  and  borough,  during  the  last  year,  was  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  and  the  aierage  number  about  one  hundred  and  eighty.  The 
borough  could  advantageously  support  two  schools,  graded  into  a  primary 
and  a  high  school. 

Hamilton. — The  school  houses  in  this  district  are  comfortably  erected  of 
brick,  stone  and  frame,  and  the  interior  arrangements  are  designed  with  a 
view  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils.  The  schools  are  all  furnished  with  black¬ 
boards,  but  no  maps  or  other  school  apparatus,  except  the  birch^  which,  from 
appearances,  seemed  to  be  an  indispensable  article  of  the  school  furniture. — ■ 
There  was  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  adopted  by  the  directors,  and  its 
use  generally  enforced  in  the  schools.  The  whole  number  of  schools  is  six, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  three  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Gram¬ 
mar  and  geography  was  generally  taught,  and  the  schools  were  kept  open  five 
►  months,  at  a  salary  of  twenty-four  dollars  per  month  to  the  teachers.  The 
directors  are  efficient  and  intelligent  men,  and  these  qualities  combined,  has 
made  the  system  of  education,  by  means  of  common  schools,  accomplish 
there  something  near  what  is  its  design. 

Latimoi'e. — The  buildings  in  this  district  are  located  so  as  to  suit  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  but  are  not  constructed  with  a  view  to 
the  entire  comfort  of  the  pupils.  There  are  black-boards  in  all  the  school 
houses,  but  no  maps  nor  other  school  apparatus.  There  are  six  schools,  and 
the  whole  number  of  scholars  attending  school  in  the  district  during  the  last 
winter,  was  three  hundred  and  ten,  and  an  average  number  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two.  The  salary  paid  teachers  was  twenty-two  dollars  per  month. 
There  is  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  in  use  in  the  district,  and  although 
there  is  much  prejudice  against  the  system  of  education  by  common  schools 
still  existing,  yet  the  schools  are  well  conducted,  and  those  who  have  the 
supervision  of  them  are  attentive  to  the  charge  committed  to  them. 

Huntingdon. — A  majority  of  the  school  houses  in  this  township  are  built 
of  brick,  and  of  a  convenient  size.  They  are  pleasantly  located,  and  the  in¬ 
terior  construction  is  generally  adapted  to  the  physical  comfort  and  health  of 
the  pupils.  They  have  desks,  and  seats  with  backs  to  them,  black-boards  and 
other  necessary  conveniences.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  district  is  seven, 
and  there  are  three  more  required.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending 
school  during  the  last  year  was  four  hundred  and  forty-six.  The  town  of 
Petersburg  has  more  than  one  hundred  pupils,  and  these  are  all  crowded  into 
one  school  room.  I  have  been  urging  the  division  of  the  school  for  the  past 
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two  years,  and  it  is  now  about  being*  done.  There  will  then  be  a  primary  and 
a  high  school — one  under  the  charge  of  a  female,  and  the  other  taught  by  a 
male  teacher.  The  average  salary  paid  last  year  was  twenty-six  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents,  varying  according  to  the  grade  of  the  certificate  of  the 
teacher.  There  is  a  regular  series  of  text-books  used  in  all  the  schools.  The 
readers  in  use  in  this  and  the  last  named  district,  are  Sanders’s  series.  The 
board  of  directors  are  watchful  of  the  interests  committed  to  their  charge, 
employing  teachers  with  great  care,  and  visiting  the  schools  regularly.  The 
teachers,  too,  are  encouraged  by  the  visits  of  parents,  and  hold  regular  ex- 
aminations.  The  district  has  just  reason  to  be  encouraged  with  the  success 
of  the  system  of  education  among  them. 

Reading, — There  are  several  substantial  stone  school  houses  in  this  district. 
Black-boards  are  in  general  use,  and  Felton’s  system  of  out-line  maps  was 
introduced  into  one  or  two  of  the  schools  during  the  last  winter.  There  are 
seven  schools  in  the  district,  numbering  in  all  three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 
The  directors  are  remiss  in  visiting  the  schools,  seldom  or  never  going  to 
them,  and  parents  offer  no  encouragement  to  teacher  or  pupils  by  their  visits. 
There  is,  therefore,  not  that  laudable  ambition  among  the  scholars,  nor  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  tencher,  that  would  exist  if  this  all  important  duty  were 
faithfully  attended  to.  A  comparison  of  the  want  of  feeling  in  this  district 
on  the  subject  of  education  with  the  opposite,  manifested  in  some  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  districts,  strikingly  shows  the  advantage  of  frequent  parental  and  offi¬ 
cial  visitations. 

Hampton.— is  the  only  independent  district  in  the  county,  and  it  was 
continued  as  an  independent  district  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  last  springs 
under  authority  of  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1855,  in  reference  to  independent 
districts.  The  school  is  well  conducted  in  a  comfortable  and  convenient 
frame  house  in  the  town  of  Hampton.  There  were  sixty  pupils  in  attendance 
last  winter,  averaging  an  attendance  of  only  thirty-five,  which  shows  that  it 
was  not  as  regular  as  it  should  have  been.  The  board  of  directors  are  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  it  will  under  such  supervision  continue 
to  prosper. 

Tyrone. — The  school  buildings  in  this  district  are  all  frame,  except  one, 
which  is  stone.  The  majority  of  them  have  seats  with  backs  to  them,  but 
still  in  several  of  the  buildings  is  to  be  found  the  relics  of  barbarism  in  the 
shape  of  slabs,  with  the  flat  side  turned  up  and  formed  into  benches,  most  of 
them  high  enough  to  keep  the  occupants  feet  swinging  in  the  air,  four  inches 
from  the  floor,  ail  day  long.  This  serves  one  good  purpose,  it  is  said.  It 
prevents  the  pupil  from  making  a  noise  on  the  floor  with  his  feet.  There 
are  seven  schools  in  the  district,  accommodating  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  scholars.  The  average  number  in  attendance  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  The  scholars  were  not  well  classed,  on  account  of  the  great 
variety  of  text-books  still  in  use  in  the  schools.  The  difficulty  which  em¬ 
barrasses  the  system  every  where  in  this  county,  was  severely  felt  here  last 
year — the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers. 

Straban. — There  are  brick,  stone  and  frame  school  houses  in  this  district, 
and  the  interior  arrangement  is  more  varied  than  the  outward  construction. 
But  in  several  of  the  houses  there  are  comfortable  seats  and  desks,  and  large 
black-boards.  None  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  maps,  globes  or  any 
apparatus.  There  are  seven  schools,  averaging  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pupils  in  attendance  during  the  winter.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the 
district  was  four  hundred  and  forty-seven.  There  were  examinations  in 
several  of  the  schools.  Visitation  by  parents  and  directors  was  not  as  fre¬ 
quent  as  it  should  have  been. 
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Builer, — The  buildings  in  this  district  are  hot  g-eaerally  in  cotivcoienX 
tipns.  And  here^  as  well  as  ^sewhere  through  the  county,  there  is  no  regard 
whatever,  had  to  the  ground  on  which  the  buildings  are  erected— hi  small  lot 
sufficiently  large  for  the  foundation  of  the  building  being  deemed  enoughs 
No  ground  is  enclosed  for  recreation,  but  the  public  roads  are  made  use  of 
for  that  purpose.  Most  of  the  schools  houses  have  comfortable  desks  in 
them,  with  black-boards,  and  in  one  of  them  Felton’s  out-line  maps  were  used 
by  the  teacher.  There  are  eight  schools  in  the  district,  with  three  hundred 
and  forty-two  scholars  attending  them.  The  average  attendance  was  one 
hundred  and  seventy- six. 

Sanders’s  series  of  spelling  books  and  readers  are  in  use  in  the  district. 
With  the  proper  degree  of  energy  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  directors, 
the  system  will  accomplish  the  desired  effect, 

Menallen. — The  houses  in  this  district  are  generally  comfortable.  They 
all  have  black-boards  in  them,  and  desks  arranged  with  due  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  pupils.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  school  during  the 
last  year  was  four  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  number  of  schools  ten.  The 
average  attendance  was  two  hundred  and  eighty-three ;  much  of  the  district 
being  mountainous,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  as  regular  an 
attendance  as  there  would  have  been  in  a  more  mild  winter,  English  gram¬ 
mar  and  geography  were  taught  in  all  the  schools,  but  a  more  laudable  degree 
of  ambition  could  have  been  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  pupils,  and  more 
seal  in  the  teachers,  if  the  visitations  on  the  part  of  directors  and  patrons 
had  been  more  frequent. 

Franklin. — This  district,  like  the  last,  has  much  mountainous  territory,  and 
the  schools  in  those  rugged  sections  of  it  are  small,  and  the  attendance  irregu¬ 
lar.  This  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  rapid  advancement.  There 
are,  however,  some  very  good  schools  in  the  district,  and  all  are  gradually 
improving.  Black-boards  are  in  general  use  and  comfortable  school  furniture. 
There  is  also  a  regular  series  of  books  in  the  district,  but  the  teachers  had 
much  difficulty  in  enforcing  its  use  in  all  the  schools.  The  number  of  schools 
are  ten,  with  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  scholars  in  attendance  during  the 
year,  and  an  average  attendance  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  pupils — art 
irregularity  of  attendance,  which  i«  certainly  very  prejudicial  to  a  rapid 
advancement  of  the  pupils. 

The  whole  number' of  districts  in  the  county  is  twenty-twO,  and  the  num* 
her  of  schools  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  as  by  a  reference  to  the  tabular 
statement,  for  statistics,  will  appear  more  fully. 

Public  Sentiment. — There  are  still  some  citixeng  in  this  county  who  are  tin* 
favorable  to  the  system  of  education  by  common  schools.  But  their  opposi¬ 
tion  is  certainly  the  result  of  ignorance.  Every  man,  if  be  reasons  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  our  government  is  established,  wdll  be  fully  persuaded  that  the 
education  of  the  people  is  not  only  the  permanent  basis  of  national  prosperity, 
but  of  national  safety.  All  power  originates  in,  and  returns  to  the  sovereign 
people,  and  they  must  be  intelligently  educated  to  wield  it  safely,  and  so  as 
to  conduce  to  their  general  happiness.  Our  immortal  Washington  has  pro¬ 
phetically  said,  that  “  in  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  eniight- 
cned.”  This  maxim  is  worthy  of  being  framed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  placed 
over  every  ballot  box,  and  hung  in  every  legislative  hall  in  the  country. 

The  education  of  the  masses  is  a  duty  devolving  on  the  State  j  and  by  edu¬ 
cation,  1  have  reference  to  the  whole  man — the  body,  the  mind  and  the  heart. 
The  children  of  the  community,  who  are  to  form  the  government  in  a  few 
years,  and  to  shape  its  destiny  for  weal  or  for  woe,  will  be  educated  some- 
where  and  somehow.  And  it  devolves  on  citizens  and  parents  to  determbie 
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whether  the  children  of  this  generation  shall  receive  their  training  in  the 
school  house,  under  the  culture  of  experienced  moral  teachers,  or  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  highways  and  streets.  Children  are  eager  after  knowledge  of  some  kind, 
and  if  they  are  not  taught  sound  moral  and  intellectual  lessons,  they  will 
learn  evil  and  vicious  lessons  themselves. 

Dut  it  is  too  late  in  the  era  of  progress,  to  argue  the  advantages  of  an  edu¬ 
cation,  and  especially  of  popular  education  in  a  government  like  ours.  Ne¬ 
cessity  has  created  it,  and  it  is  now  a  fixed  portion  of  the  public  policy  of 
our  country.  Having  this  system,  whose  object  is  to  afford  a  thorough  prac¬ 
tical  English  education  to  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  we  must  endeavor  to 
perfect  it,  for  it  has  acltnowledged  defects.  And  the  first  great  defect  in  this 
county,  is  the  want  of  efficient  district  supervision.  1  again  urge  rny  pro¬ 
posed  remedy  presented  last  year,  as  one  means, to  supply  this  want.  The 
schools  of  every  district  should  regularly,  once  at  least  every  month,  pass 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  or  one  of  its 
officers.  This  would  impart  life  and  energy  to  the  s<ffiool,  and  avoid  defects 
which  frequently  are  kept  concealed  from  the  public.  Would  not  every 
farmer  or  mechanic  deprecate  the  idea  of  having  workmen  employed  to  labor 
for  him,  and  he  never  give  them  the  least  attention,  or  see  that  they  per¬ 
formed  their  work  properly  1  So  it  should  be  with  the  employees  of  the 
boards  of  school  directors.  But  alas  f  experience  proves  the  contrary  ! 

School  Houses. — In  the  next  place  there  should  be  more  comfortable  and  con- 
venient  school  houses  in  some  portions  of  the  county.  In  their  first  erection 
no  regard  was  had  to  location  or  architecture.  And  time  and  decay  have 
been  gradually  doing  their  vtmrk,  while  only  here  and  there,  with  wide  spaces 
between,  is  any  notice  taken  of  their  silent  ravages.  Other  classes  of  build¬ 
ings  are  improved,  but  general  dilapidation  is  the  fate  of  some  of  these.  In¬ 
dustry  has  given  comfort,  neatness,  and  even  elegance  to  private  dwellings. 

Public  spirit  has  erected  commodious  and  costly  churches.  Humanity  has 
made  generous  provisions  for  the  pauper.  Even  a  jail — the  receptacle  of 
felons  and  other  offenders  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man — has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  comfortable  and  healthful  residence.  The  genius  of  architec¬ 
ture,  as  if  she  had  made  provision  for  all  mankind,  has  extended  her  shelter¬ 
ing  care  over  the  brute  creation.  Better  stables  are  yearly  provided  for  cattle; 
better  folds  for  sheep ;  and  even  the  unclean  beasts  feel  the  improving  hand 
of  reform.  But  in  thesovery  sections  the  school  houses,  to  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  wooed  by  every  attraction,  are  suffered  to  go  where  age  aud  the 
elements  will  carry  them.  The  school  houses  are  almost  universally  badly 
located  ;  exposed  to  the  noise,  dust  and  danger  of  the  highway ;  repulsive  in 
external  appearance,  and  built  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  material  and 
labor.  This  defect  cannot  now  be  remedied,  but  it  is  hoped,  that  through  the 
enlightenment  afforded  by  the  admirable  work  recently  published  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  school  buildings,  &c.,  the  new  buildings  which  will  hereafter  be  erect¬ 
ed  in  this  county,  will  have  more  regard  to  location  and  proper  construction. 

Teachers. — There  was  the  same  scarcity  of  teachers  during  the  last  year 
that  was  experienced  the  year  previous.  It  is  painful  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  paucity  of  competent  teachers  from  every  part  of  the  State.  In  this 
oounty  the  schools  were  with  difficulty  all  supplied  with  teachers,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  many  that  were  licensed,  could  not  be  legally  authorized  to 
teach,  if  a  rigid  construction  of  the  statute  on  this  ^x^int  had  been  pressed. 
This  is  an  evil  that  in  my  opinion  admits  of  no  delay  or  postponement  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  remedy.  It  calls  for  prompt  and  efficient  action.  Better  be  shaved 
fifty  per  cent,  on  our  notes,  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  instruction  of 
our  children.  The  only  remedy  the  case  admits  is  provision  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  teachers  already  in  the  field,  by  the  establishment  of  county 
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Nornnal  schools,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done  yet,  get  the  legislative  sanction  for 
teachers’  institutes.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  question,  which  has  been  urged 
time  and  again  as  a  most  necessary  appendage  to  our  school  system.  We 
have  a  county  teachers’  association,  which  is  doing  its  good  work  for  the 
cause ;  but  we  need  more.  We  need  a  place  where  the  teachers  can  obtain  a, 
professional  education. 

The  lawyer  is  required  to  devote  a  series  of  years  to  a  regular  course  of 
classical  study  and  professional  reading,  before  he  can  find  employment  in  a 
case  in  which  a  few  dollars  only  are  pending.  The  teacher’s  calling  is  as  much 
more  important  than  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  legal  profession,  as  the  im¬ 
perishable  riches  of  mind,  are  more  valuable  than  the  corruptible  treasures  of 
earth.  We  seek  out  men  from  among  us  of  sound  discretion  to  enact  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  State  and  nation.  But  it  is  the  teacher’s  high 
prerogative  not  only  so  to  instruct  and  train  the  rising  generation,  that 
they  shall  rightly  understand  law,  but  to  infix  in  their  minds  the  principles^ 
of  justice  and  equity,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the  high  aim  of  legislation^ 
While  our  legislators  enact  laws  for  the  government  of  the  people,  the  well 
qualified  and  faithful  teacher  prepares  those  under  his  charge  to  govern  them¬ 
selves.  Without  the  teacher’s  conservative  influence,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  would  be  lawless.  The  tendency  of  his  labors  is  to  qualify  the  rising 
generation,  who  constitute  our  future  freemen  and  our  country’s  hope,  to 
render  an  enlightened,  a  cheerful  and  a  ready  obedience  to  the  high  claims  of 
civil  law.  The  well  qualified  teacher  then  becomes  the  right  arm  of  the 
legislator. 

ISo  the  physician  is  required  to  spend  years  in  study  before  he  is  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  habitation  of  the  immortal  mind,  to  attempt  to  repair  it. 
How  much  more  important  is  it  that  he  who  repairs  and  imparts  moral  and 
intellectual  health  to  the  master  of  that  habitation,  the  immortal  inmate, 
should  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  his  task  by  a  course  of  special  training ! 

But  my  report  has  already  far  exceeded  in  length  what  it  should  be,  and  I 
must  hasten  to  conclude.  Our  wants,  then,  can  be  briefly  summed  up  :  An 
efficient  district  supervision  ;  good  school  houses,  with  appropriate  school  fur¬ 
niture  and  apparatus ;  district  libraries  ;  well  qualified  school  masters ;  a  longer 
term  of  school ;  and  we  shall,  in  a  few  years,  hail  universal  education  as  the 
centre  and  the  circumference  of  the  great  circle  of  beneficence,  of  which 
every  department  of  philanthropy  will  only  be  a  segment.  We  shall  then 
ail  find  that  we  can  most  successfully  promote  the  permanent  advancement 
of  our  most  cherished  interests,  by  securing  the  establishment  of,  and  attend-' 
ance  upon  improved  schools,  free  to  all-schools  in  which  the  high  and  the 
low  may  stand  on  the  same  broad  {>latform  of  equality,  and  enjoy  the  bless¬ 
ings  afforded  by  thorough  practical  instruction. 

DAVID  WILLS, 

County  Superintendent » 

.  Gettysbukg,  August  30,  1856. 
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Upon  receiving  my  commission  to  act  as  County  Superintendent,  1  resolved 
to  enter  upon,  and  endeavor  to  discharge  its  duties  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 
My  first  business  was  to  vifeit  the  schools  then  in  operation — the  majority  of 
which  I  found  to  be  in  charge  of  female  teachers. 

Examinations. — I  made  and  published  appointments  for  public  examina* 
tions  of  teachers,  for  nearly  all  the  districts  in  the  county,  during  the  months 
of  September  and  October.  At  most  of  these  appointments  quite  a  number 
of  directors,  teachers  and  other  citizens  were  present,  and  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  But  comparatively  few  teachers  presented  them¬ 
selves  for  examination  ;  as  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  had 
received  professional  certificates  from  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  former  Superinten¬ 
dent.  One  hundred  and  eighty -nine  professional  and  forty-two  temporary 
were  granted. 

Certificates. — During  the  last  school  year,  I  granted  eighty-one  provisional 
and  thirty-eight  professional  certificates.  Eight  of  the  number  who  received 
professional  certificates,  proved  to  be  unwnrthy  of  them. 

School  Houses. — Many  of  the  school  houses  in  this  county  are  old  and  di¬ 
lapidated,  with  internal  arrangements  to  correspond.  Those  built  latterly  are 
substantial  and  comfortable  ;  but  are  too  small,  too  low  in  the  ceiling,  not  well 
seated,  and  in  many  cases  poorly  located. 

There  is,  however,  a  waking  up  on  this  subject,  both  among  directors  and 
people.  The  directors  of  the  borough  of  New  Brighton  are  erecting  a  build¬ 
ing  four  stories  high,  at  a  cost  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  a 
view  of  having  a  union  graded  school.  The  directors  of  the  borough  of 
Freedom  have  purchased  the  ac  tdemy  building  in  that  place,  for  the  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  converted  it  into  a  common  school  house.  In  fact, 
in  nearly  all  the  districts  in  the  county,  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
erection  of  school  houses  on  the  modern  and  most  approved  plans  ;  having  in 
view  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

School  Apparatus. — I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  our  schools  are 
but  poorly  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus.  Some  are  destitute  even 
of  a  black-board,  whilst  many  others  which  have  them,  are  too  small  to  an¬ 
swer  any  practical  purpose.  But  few  are  supplied  with  charts,  out-line 
maps,  globes,  &c. 

1  took  the  liberty  to  converse  freely  with  the  directors  upon  this  subject. — 
Some  of  them  did  not  appear  to  understand  fully  the  utility  of  such  appli¬ 
ances,  but  when  convinced  of  their  utility,  were  willing,  as  soon  as  circum¬ 
stances  permitted,  to  furnish  the  schools  wdih  them. 

Visitations. — After  my  regular  tour  of  public  examinations,  1  was  beset  with  ' 
applicants  for  examination  by  those  who  neglected  to  attend  at  the  proper 
time  and  place,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  entering  upon  the  duty  of  visi¬ 
tation  as  soon  as  I  should  have  done.  In  consequence  of  which,  together 
with  the  impassable  state  of  the  roads,  by  snow-drifts,  I  failed  to  reach  some 
of  the  winter  schools  before  they  closed.  1  generally  visited  two  schools  a- 
day — some  days  only  one.  In  my  visits  to  the  schools,  1  was  generally  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  of  the  directors  or  other  citizens.  During  my  stay  in  the 
school-room,  I  would  note  the  teacher’s  method  of  instruction,  his  manner  of 
school  government,  the  deportment  of  the  pupils,  the  degree  of  interest  they 
appeared  to  manifest,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  school  house,  &:c. — 

.  Before  leaving  1  would  generally  give  a  short  address  to  the  pupils,  endeayor- 
.  ing  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessity  of  an  education,  the  propriety 
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of  improving  the  present  opportunity  by  close  application,  5:c.  My  remarks 
were  usually  listened  to  with  profound  attention  and  deep  interest.  I  would 
also  make  such  suggestions  to  the  teacher,  as  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind,  or  the  nature  of  the  case  seemed  to  require.  1  would  just  add,  that  I 
was  generally  kindly  received  by  the  teachers,  and  any  suggestions  made  to 
them  were  received  in  the  same  spirit.  ^ 

Teachers. — We  have  teachers  of  different  grades  and  qualifications  in  this 
county.  We  have  some  well  qualified  for  the  business  of  instruction,  who 
will  compare  favorably  v/itli  the  best  teachers  in  the  State.  They  are  not 
only  competent  instructors,  but  men  and  vjomen  of  genenil  intelligence.  The 
majority  of  our  teachers  are  young,  and  Knve  but  little  experience  in  teach- 
ing,  yet  many  of  them  display  an  ability  to  teach  that  is  truly  surprising.  I 
predict  for  them  a  successful  career  in  their  profession.  I  am  compelled  to 
say,  however,  that  some  of  the  teachers  employed,  are  but  poorly  qualified  for 
the  important  work  of  training  the  youthful  mind,  hluch  were  employed  from 
necessity — not  of  choice. 

Schools. — The  schools  in  this  countjg  so  far  as  roy  Icno  wiedgo  extends,  will 
compare  favorably  with  schools  in  the  neighboring  counties.  Some  of  them 
are  very  good,  vrhiUt  others  are  not  so  good.  All  the  branches  named  in  the 
law,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  taught  in  ail  the  schools  j  and  in  many 
of  them,  others  than  those  named  in  the  Jaw. 

Those  schools  In  charge  of  competent  teachers,  I  found  were  doing  well 
as  might  be  expected.  The  different  braiicheH  were  taught  thoroughly  and 
rationally,  and  the  pupils  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  their  studies. — 
Wherever  this  was  the  case,  good  order  generally  prevailed.  But  in  some  of 
the  schools  it  was  otherwise.  The  pupils  manil’esting  a  spirit  of  insubordi¬ 
nation,  and  a  perfect  indifference  in  regard  to  their  studies.  Wherever  this 
was  the  case,  I  found  in  almost  every  instance,  the  patrons  of  the  school  were 
•divided  and  disputing  among  themselves,  or  with  the  directors  about  the 
teacher.  Under  such  circumstances  no  teacher,  however  well  qualified,  can 
accomplish  much.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  things  often  exist;  but  so 
long  as  poor  huhnan  nature  is  what  it  is,  we  may  look  for  them.  In  some 
others,  quiet  and  good  order  seemed  to  prevail.  But  thereWas  no  life,  no 
energy,  in  the  teacher.  Everything  appeared  dull  and  monotonous. 

1  would  just  say,  in  this  connection,  that  I,  heretofore,  had  my  doubts  about 
the  propriety  of  employing  females  to  teach  a  winter  school,  wlieu  the  larger 
scholars  of  a  district  usually  attend  ;  but  my  doubts  were  entirely’'  removed 
upon  visiting  the  schools  taught  by  females  during  the  winter.  As  a  general 
thing  the  best  order  prevailed,  and  it  appeared  tiiat  the  pupils — large  and 
small — took  pleasure  in  doing  what  their  tcicher  required  of  them.  They 
are  certainly  not  inferior  to  male  teachers — other  things  being  equal — in  im¬ 
parting  instruction.  This  class  of  teachers  shouid  receive  greater  encour¬ 
agement  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  by  directors,  than  they  generally  do. 
In  addition  to  our  public  schools  in  this  county,  we  have  nine  academies  and 
seminaries,  with  a  Normal  department  in  one  of  them,  (Mr,  Davis’s,)  besides 
several  other  select  schools,  all  in  successful  operation.  One  academy  and 
two  seminaries  are  located  in  the  borough  of  Beaver,  which  appear  to  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  common  schools  in  the  borough,  that  a  large  tree  has 
on  a  hill  of  corn  planted  under  its  shade. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — The  wages  fixed  by  the  directors  in  most  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  were  too  low  to  induce  well  qualified  teachers  to  engage  in  tho  busi¬ 
ness.  In  many  places  the  patrons  of  a  school,  where  they  could  secure  the 
services  of" an  efficient  and  experienced  teacher,  would  pay  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  month,  in  addition  to  the  salary  fixed  by  directors.  Directors  are 
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generally  willing  to  give  good  wages  to  good  teachers,  but  cannot  always  dis¬ 
criminate  betw'cen  good  teachers  and  poor  ones  until  they  arc  tried. 

Boohi, — In  many  of  the  .districts  the  directors  have  adopted  a  scries  of 
text-books  ;  and  wherever  the  instructions  of  directors  were  carried  into  effect 
by  the  teacher,  the  beneficial  results  were  manifest.  In  some  instances  the 
teacher  disregarded  the  instructions  of  directors,  in  order  to  please  the  parents, 
who  considered  it  too  expensive  to  buy  new  books  for  their  children.  In  some 
other  districts  the  directors  neglected  to  perform  their  duty  in  this  respect, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  usual  variety  of  books  were  ,  found  in  the 
schools.  In  such  cases  I  could  advise,  but  had  no  power  to  remedy  the 
evil. 

Parental  Parents  exert  a  greater  influence  on  the  minds  of 

their  children  than  any  body  else  ai7i  possibly  do.  Would  they  manifest  a 
greater  interest  in  the  advancement  of  their  children  by  frequently  visiting 
the  schools,  and  entering  into  the  plans  of  the  teacher,  and  co-operating  with 
him,  and  in  this  way  encourage  his  heart ;  the  good  effects  of  so  doing  would 
soon  be  visible.  Many  parents  seem  to  think  if  they  send  their  children  to 
school  that  they  have  done  their  part.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake.  This  is  a 
string  that  should  be  more  frequently  harped  on  than  it  is. 

County  Superintendent. — In  my  intercourse  with  directors  and  people,  I 
took  occasion  to  speak  freely  of  the  different  features  of  the  new  school  law  ; 
eliciting  their  opinions  respecting  it.  in  regard  to  that  feature  of  the  law 
creating  the  office  of.  County  Superintendent,  various  opinions  were  enter¬ 
tained.  Some  very  intelligent  men  expressed  themselves  decidedly  in  favor 
of  it ;  believing  that  a  general  supervision  of  the  schools  is  necessary.  Whilst 
others  were  willing  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  but  thought  a  district  supervision 
preferable.  Some  others,  again,  aro  opposed  to  it.  A  portion  of  the  latter 
class  are  opposed  to  the  system  of  common  schools  in  toto.  1  met  with  some 
who  were  opposed  to  the  office  at  first,  but  are  now  convinced  of  its  utility. 

Means  of  Improvement. — There  is  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  improve,  and  fully  qualify  themselves  for  the  honorable  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  accomplish  this  work  are,  attending 
some  academy  or  seminary  during  part  of  the  year,  teachers^  associations, 
reading  and  study.  The  work  of  improvement  is  most  certainly  going  on  ; 
the  educational  ccr  is  moving  forward  slowly,  but  surely — by  what  means  pro¬ 
pelled  this  ‘‘deponent  further  saith  not.” 

Mew  Districts. — The  tenth  section  of  the  supplement  to  the  school  law, 
separating  boroughs  from  townships,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  township  by 
our  court,  has  increased  the  number  of  districts  in  the  county  to  thirty-five. 

Directors. — Many  directors  neglect  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  the  law 
requires,  and  this  will  continue  tt^be  the  case  so  long  as  these  officers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  render  their  services  without  compensation.  A  change  in  the  law, 
reducing  the  number  of  directors  in  a  district,  and  allowing  them  a  reasona¬ 
ble  compensation  for  their  services,  would  meet  the  approbation  of  the  people 
of  this  county, 

Mormal  Schools. — In  order  to  perfect  our  common  school  system,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  a  Mormal  school  established  by  authority  of  law  in  every 
county  in  the  State,  where  teachers  can  receive  a  proper  training  for  their 
profession.  The  importance  of  such  a  school  is  admitted  by  all,  but  as  to 
how  they  should  be  sustained  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  While  some 
think  they  should  be  sustained  at  the  public  expense,  others  think  that  they 
should  be  sustained  by  teachers  themselves.  They  reason  thus  :  persons 
preparing  themselves  for  any  profession  or  calling  in  life,  must  do  so  at  their 
own  expense  ;  and  teachers  should  bo  no  exception. 
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In  taking  a  view  of  the  whole  field,  the  friends  of  popular  education  have 
great  reason  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  put  forth  still  greater  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  the  common  cause.  The  free  school  system  is  one  of  the  richest 
boons  ever  offered  to  any  people;  and  yet  some  object.  But  what  noble  en¬ 
terprise  has  not  been  opposed  1  If  any  thing  could  be  done  without  cost,  then 
might  it  receive  universal  approbation  ;  but  so  long  as  selfishness  governs 
men,  every  benevolent  enterprise  will  meet  with  opposition. 

GEORGE  COPE, 

County  Superintendent > 

BcAtER,  June  18,  1856,, 
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In  some  respects  the  cause  of  education  has  been  steadily  advancing  in  the 
county  during  the  past  year.  An  agency  has  been  put  in  motion,  under  the 
operation  of  which,  notwithstanding  much  friction  of  machinery,  and  con¬ 
siderable  opposition,  the  schools  have  been  improving,  and  all  parts  of  the 
system  inidgorated.  All  the  good  results  expected  and  desired  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Superintendency,  have  not  been  attained  as  yet  ;  but  enough  has  been 
exhibited  to  show  the  native  tendency  of  the  system,  and  its  favorable  worki* 
ing  and  future  success,  if  honestly  persevered  in,  and  faithfully  applied.  To 
those  who  know  in  how  many  ways  its  tendencies  have  been  attempted  to  be 
thwarted,  not  only  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  whole  system  of  common 
schools,  but  by  those  professedly  its  friends,  from  sinister  motives  and  de¬ 
signs,  will  be  satisfied  with  the  many  good  results  which  are  apparent,  with¬ 
out  grumbling,  because  all  the  reforms  that  are  necessary  and  desirable  have 
not  been  effected. 

The  system  is  in  the  right  track  for  improvement  and  success,  subject  only 
to  the  detention  occasioned  by  the  unavoidable  friction  of  the  machinery,  and 
occasional  instances  of  unfaithfulness  in  those  who  have  the  local  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  system. 

With  regard  to  furnishing  the  schools  with  competent  teachers,  for  instance,' 
much  improvement  upon  former  times  has  been  made ;  yet  the  scarcity  of 
teachers,  and  the  unavoidable  slowness  of  the  process  by  which  good  teachers 
are  prepared,  leave  many  incompetent  and  defective  teachers  in  the  schools, 
because  better  cannot  be  obtained  to  occupy  their  places,  and  the  schools 
cannot  be  closed.  But  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  and  no  statement  more 
reliable  than  this,  that  teachers  are  gradually  multiplying  and  improving — 
the  good  are  becoming  better,  the  middling  good,  and  the  intolerable  are 
abandoning  the  business. 

The  means  of  improvement  are  also  multiplying  daily.  Books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education,  and  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  are  being  published 
continually;  and  they  are  sought  after  and  read  by  teachers  ;  and  more  thought 
is  expended  in  meditating  upon,  and  devising  the  best  modes  of  communicating 
instruction,  and  the  best  government  of  schools.  Normal  schools,  teachers’ 
institutes  and  academies,  are  also  sending  forth  an  improved  class  of  teach¬ 
ers  every  year.  Yet  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  probably 
will  not  be  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  encouraging  that  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  is  going  on  among  those  teachers  who  have  taught,  and  are  now  teach- 
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•ing*,  and  numbers  are  adding  to  them  each  year  from  our  academies  and 
schools. 

During  the  year  1  have  examined  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  teachers. — 
One  hundred  and  twenty-six  received  temporary  or  provisional  certificates  of 
different  grades,  and  thirteen  permanent  or  professional  certificates.  A  few 
came  from  other  counties,  whose  certificates  I  endorsed,  and  these,  with  the 
teachers  examined  by  me,  made  a  full  supply  for  our  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  schools. 

The  districts  of  Walker,  Snowshoe,  Alilesburg  and  Bellefonte  boroughs, 
have  each  reported  one  additional  school  beyond  the  number  of  last  year. 

The  following  districts  have  reported  as  the  number  of  schools  yet  required 
within  their  limits :~Ferguson,  two;  Gregg,  two  ;  Marion,  one;  Snowshoe, 
one  ;  Spring,  one  ;  Taylor,  two  ;  Worth,  one;  and  Union,  one. 

All  the  schools  have  been  open  at  least  four  months  during  the  year,  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  Taylor  and  Worth  townships;  the  former  of  which  was  open 
only  about  two  months  and  a  half ;  the  latter  three  months  and  three  quarters ; 
almost  the  required  time. 

Special  Difficulties. — The  severity  of  the  winter,  frequent  and  deep  snow'^s 
and  intense  cold,  greatly  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  during 
the  season  in  which  they  usually  are  kept  open.  The  smaller  children  could 
not  possibly  attend,  and  in  some  instances  the  directors  found  it  necessary  to 
suspend  operations  for  a  time  altogether.  Many  school  houses  were  inacces¬ 
sible,  on  account  of  drifts,  for  weeks  at  a  time.  For  this  reason  I  hope  great 
indulgence  will  be  given,  by  the  Department,  in  the  case  of  those  districts 
mentioned,  which  have  not  been  able  to  keep  their  schools  open  the  prescribed 
minimum  time. 

And  for  other  reasons  besides :  they  are  poor  and  thinly  populated  moun¬ 
tainous  districts,  paying  a  much  higher  rate  of  school  tax  than  rich  and  popu¬ 
lous  districts  in  our  most  productive  valleys.  How  manifestly  unequal  the 
cases,  when  Worth  pays  a  school  tax  of  twelve  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  Tay¬ 
lor  of  nine,  and  Potter  of  three  mills,  for  both  school  and  building  purposes ; 
Penn  of  one  and  a  half  mills,  Haines  of  two  and  a  quarter  mills,  and  Gregg  the 
same ;  and  yet  these  favored  townships  complain  grievously  of  their  burdens. 
In  this  connection  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether 
there  cannot  be  some  modification  of  the  school  law,  by  which  the  burdens  of 
the  poorer  districts  may  be  lightened  .without  diminishing  their  school  advan¬ 
tages  I  The  poorer  the  district,  let  the  State  appropriation  be  the  larger. 

But  even  if  there  be  no  available  remedy,  the  school  system  is  a  great  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  State,  as  well  as  to  individuals;  and  let  no  people  begrudge  the 
money  that  is  paid  for  education.  The  man  of  property,  who  has  not  a 
scholar  to  send  to  school,  reaps  so  many  advantages,  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  his  poor  neighbors,  whose  children  he  helps  to  educate,  or  he,  have 
most  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  school  system. 

In  regard  to  the  statistics  of  the  several  schools  and  school  house's,  I  am 
unable  to  give  as  precise  and  extensive  information  as  may  be  desirable,  on 
account  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  report  to  me  according  to 
the  schedule  furnished  by  the  Department.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  I  had  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  schedule  printed  and  put 
into  the  possession  of  each  teacher,  with  verbal  instructions  how  to  report ; 
but  out  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  have  received  written  reports  from 
only  seven.  Depending  on  these  for  minute  particulars,  I  myself  took  only 
general  notes.  Besides,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  there  were 
schools  which  I  was  unable  to  reach,  and  as  to  these  houses  and  their  state 
of  repair,  the  report  must  depend  on  notes  and  observations  of  the  former 
year.  ^ 
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thm/  I  the  school  houses  in  the  county  may  be  arranged  under 

three  clas&es:  1.  Those  which  are  sufTiriently  well  adapted  to  the  designed 
purpose.  ...  ihoso  which  asesuscepiible  of  alteration  and  improvement  so 
as  to  adapt  them  to  toe  purpose  de^dgned.  And  3.  Those  which  are  unfit 
for  school  purposes,  ana  which  are  inc?ipal)Ie  and  unworthy  of  any  attemnU 

improved  by  throwing  them  down 
and  erecting  new  ones  m  their  stead.  ^ 

hundred  and  fifty  scattered  throughout  the  county.  Of 
these,  twent>-t wo  .come  under  the  first  division  j  eighty^nine  under  tL  sec¬ 
ond  j  and  thirty-nine  under  the  third  division.  Almoist  all  the  districts  have 

are  creditable 

tLse  ttn  blve  ‘"'n  "«««.  >t  bceomea  necessary  to  mentioa 

t  be  that  ha\e.  ihe  .ollowmg  is  the  list  which  i  Imve  noted  :  Marion- 

Haines,  Harris,  Howard,  Liberty' 

ALies,  Kush,  feaowshce  and  Union.  ’ 

I  he  number  ot  school  houses  of  the  first.  clas.s  are  constantly  increasing 

Afchittclure,  lately  punhshed  by  tlie .Oepartment.  Marion,  Howard  and  Liber- 
tj  have  each  erected  a  school  house  within  the  last  year,  which  are  models 

’  httf  especially  the  one  in  Howard  district.  And  there  will  be 

jiUle  need  oi  compulsion  in  this  matter  in  the  majority  of  the  districts  as 
t  e  spirit  of  iraproyement  and  rivnlship  has  been  greatly  aroused.  A  con- 

presenf  ^  improved  school  houses  will  bo  built  during  the 

of  the  schools,  there  are  none  wmpletely  furnished  as 
•  11  the  apparatus  desirabio  and  necessary  for  school  purposes.  Globes 

snlif universally  wpnting.  'fhere  are,  properly 
spiking,  no  high  schools  among  the  common  schools  of  the  county.  Par- 

and  MKesCrf  I'"''"'  boroughs  of  Bellefonte 

•  II  I  F*  have  been  or  are  about  being  introduced  into 

allrthe  schools  of  all  the  districts  by  the  directors. 

With  respect  to  the  intenml  arrangement  of  seats  and  desks,  the  number 

the^atoteTerd^  ^ 

Almost  the  vyhole  body  of  school  houses  throughout  the  county,  are  desti¬ 
tute  ol  external  accommodations;  such  as  wood  house  and  privy.  At  least 
there  are  so  few  which  have  these  accommodations  in  country  districts  that 
the  number  IS  not  vio)rth  mentioning;  and  even  a  majority  of  town  school 
houses  are  oestitute  of  these  necessary  accommodations.  The  deeenev  of 
the  one,  and  the  economy  of  the  other,  we  think,  should  command  instant 
attention  to  these  matters  of  accommodation. 

school*  are  of  a  mixed  cioiracter,  rvith  three  partial  exceptions,  tn 
Joe  letonte  there  were  two  of  the  schools  exclusicclv  composed  of  fe- 
male  scholars,  and  other  two  designed  exclusively  for  nuiles,  though  five  or 
SIX  jemaie  scholars  were  admitted  into  the  more  advanced  male  school  from 
prudential  motives.  In  the  borough  of  Milesburg  two  school  rooms  under 
ine  same  root  xvere  thrown  into  one,  and  both  males  and  females  were  taiurht 
topther  by  a  male  and  female  teacher.  There  was  a  third  .school,  composed 
altogether  of  children,  male  and  female,  in  the  elementary  and  primary 
Dranches.  In  the  town  of  Howard  there  were  two  schools,  a  male  and  a 
female,  taught  in  the  same  building,  though  in  difTerent  apartments.  These 

schools  were  not  graded,  as  children  in  all  stages  of  progress  were  admitted: 
wit  they  were  not  mixed.  * 

Teachers,  As  to  the  teachers  of  the  county,  1  am  unable  to  classify  them 
according  to  their  ages,  or  to  give  the  places  of  their  birth,  for  the  reasov. 
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akeady  stated^  The  req^aisit^  mformation  on  these  points  was  expected  to  be 
•btained  from  the  reports  of  the  teachers  themselves ;  and  therefore,  no  notes 
were  taken  in  reference  to  them,  except  in  a  very  few  instances. 

With  regard  to  the  general  satisfaction  gix^en,  as  to  the  “  manner  of  teach- 
and  “  general  ability  to  teach  and  govern,”  the  teachers  may  be  arranged 
under  thrt?e  classes,  viz :  Good,  middling,  and  those  who  at  present  should 
be  considered  w'holly  unfit  for  the  business.  The  number  of  each  class  is  as 
follows :  Good,  or  satisfactory,  fort^  -two ;  medium  teachers,  fifty-three ; 
the  unfit  and  those  whose  services  may  be  dispensed  with,  twenty-seven. 
As  already  intimated,  the  number  of  good  teachers  is  increasing,  as  the 
demand  for  such  is  becoming  more  importunate  each  yesr.  And  1  have 
found  throughout  the  county  that  there  has  been  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
directors  and  the  people  to  advance  teacners'  wages,  as  their  qualifications 
advance,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  districts,  and  the^e  cannot  hold 
out  TTiiJK’.h  longer. 

While  greater  inducement  is  held  out  to  good  teachers,  than  formerly,  to 
•ontinue  in  the  profession,  because  of  the.  increased  compensation  ;  yet  num¬ 
bers  are  abandoning  the  profession  each  year  for  more  steady  and  lucrative 
employment 8.  T'he  proper  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  not  only  the 
giving  of  adequate  compensation  for  the  time  taught — the  time  in  which  the 
teacher  is  employed—but  ex?ending  the  time  of  employment.  What  if  the 
teacher  does  get  an  adequate  and  living  salary  for  four  months  of  the  year, 
if  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  some  other  employment  for  the  remaining 
eight  months.  No  w'onder  that  every  year,  numbers  of  good  teachers  are 
abandoning  the  profession  to  the  greet  detrimeat  of  the  schools  ;  so  that 
while  there  is  an  annual  increase  of  the  number  of  good  teachers,  the  inci’ease 
is  in  a  great  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  numbers  leaving  the  profession. 

MiscelIuntous.-—-}Ji\di(it  this  head  I  will  submit  some  extracts  from  the 
leachers*  reports  received-only  seven  out  of  the  whole  number  have  reported  j 
or  this  number  only  have  come  into  my  possession.  But  six  of  them,  for¬ 
tunately,  are  from  as  many  different  districts,  and  may  be  considered  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  whole,  as  far  as  the  subjects  embraced  in  them  are  concerned. 
To  these  extracts  1  will  add  some  remarks  of  my  own. 

One  teacher  reports  under  the  head  of  misceiianeoas— 1  had  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  at  the  school.  I  had  neither  examination  nor  exhibition.  Tho 
directors,  although  they  visited  me  frequently,  did  not  visit  rae  as  regularly 
as  they  might  have  done.  However,  in  this  respect,  great  praise  is  due  the 
parents.  Their  visits  were  frequent,  and  not  confined  to  one  sex  alone.  The 
matrons  would  come,  oftentimes  bringing  with  them  some  employment — such 
as  knitting,  3bc. — -being  busily  engag^j  and  yet  pay  attention  to  the  exercises 
lor  three  houre  at  a  time.” 

This  report  is  from  Spring  district,  a  very  exemplary  district,  both  as  if 
regards  its  directors  and  people ;  and  the  teacher  is  one  among  the  best  in 
the  country,  who  knew  how  to  make  the  exercises  of  his  school  interesting, 
and  who  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  schooL 

One  further  extra^at  from  the  same  report, — The  prevailing  sentiment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  education  is  very  good.  All  see  the  necessity  sad  are  desirous  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  chiidren  educated.  Yet  there  are  quite  a  number  who  are  opposed 
to  the  common  school  system.  The  cause  plainly  is,  the  almighty  dollar.” 

^  I  append  to  the  shove  an  extract  from  another  teacher  ot  the  same  district. 
He  says — “The  number  of  visitors  during  the  winter  tvas  twelve.  I  have 
frequent  examinations,  but  no  exhibitions.  Directors’  visits  “  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.”  The  majority  of  the  visits  paid  to  the  school  were  by  parents.  The 
prevalent  public  semiment  in  the  neighborhood  with  regard  to  education  and 
tlw  school  system  is  rather  favorable  than  otherwise.” 
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The  following  extract  is  from  a  teacher  of  Miles  district,  which  embraces 
most  part  of  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  our  county,  and  also  the  most  bean- 
1  uJ.  He  writes  “I  cannot  give  an  accurate  account  of  visitors,  but  there 
were  a  good  many ;  but  directors  only  visited  me  twice.  In  regard  to  educa- 
tmn  and  the  school  system,  they  are  unfavorable.  They  have  no  education 
themselves,  and  think  that  their  children  can  do  as  well  without  it  as  they 

proper  and  important  to  say  with  reference  to  the  above  extract, 
that  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  system  of  common  schools  may 
e  very  unfavorable  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  particular  school, 
and  a  very  different  sentiment  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  This  I 
know  to  be  the  case  in  some  parts  of  the  above  named  district,  and  in  the 
district  generally  from  which  we  offer  Ihe  following  extracts : 

A  teacher  of  Marion  district  reports Frequent  calls  by  strangers  durino- 
the  term,  but  visits  by  parents  were  ‘‘few  and  far  between.”  Mr.  John  Har- 
,  ter,  director  of  sub-district,  discharged  his  duty  creditably  by  paying  month- 
ly  visits  at  the  school  room,  producing  quite  a  favorable  influence  there.” 

r  r.  general  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  late  act  authorizing 
the  office  of  County  feuperintendency  is  unfavorable.  Having  no  disposition 
to  enumerate  all,  the  following  objection  is  frequently  heard  from  citizens  : 

Formerly  teachers  could  be  hired  Tor  a  salary  of  seventeen  or  twenty  dol- 
iars,  but  since  grammar  and  geography  are  introduced  the  same  teachers  can¬ 
not  be  employed,  and  others  have  to  take  their  place  who  cannot  be  obtained 
for  less  than  thirty  dollars  per  month.’  ” 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  report  of  a  teacher  of  Harris  district  •— 
Visitors— about  twelve  during  the  first  three  months.  Directors’  visits— 
whole  board  once,  and  the  director  in  charge  of  the  school  three  times.  Visits 
by  parents  and  guardians  very  irregular,  and  not  exceeding  six  in  number. 
Fu^blic  sentiment  favorable  to  the  County  Superintendeney  5  to  the  common 
school  system,  and  to  education  in  general.” 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  teacher  of  Union  district  .‘—“Directors’ 
visits- Ihe  directors  have  no  regular  time  for  visiting  the  schools,  but  call 
in  when  they  happen  to  be  passing  that  way.  Three  of  the  directors,  who 
hve  some  distance  from  the  school  house,  have  not  visited  the  school  once. 

he  other  directors  have  visited  it  five  times,  two  of  them  twice  each,  and 
the  other  once.  No  visits  from  parents  or  guardians.  The  people  are  strong- 
y  m  favor  of  education,  and  I  believe  generally  in  favor  of  the  present  school 

V  OvV/XlI* 

The  statements  which  follow  are  taken  from  the  report  of  a  very  excellent 
female  teacher  of  Liberty  district »  I  do  not  often  hatre  public  examinations, 
ut  invite  the  parents  to  attend  on  the  last  day  of  the  school,  and  examine  the 
p  pils  in  their  presence.  “  Directors’  \dsits  have  been  neither  as  regular  nor 
as  frequent  as  was  desirable.  Parents  seldom  visited  the  school.  Number  of  • 
visitors  during  the  term,  twenty-five.”  “Public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
school  system  is  unfavorable,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  high  taxes.” 

hrom  thes6  specimens  a  pretty  accurate  inference  may  be  drawn  in  regard 
0  al  the  others.  And  in  review  of  the  whole  county,  I  would  state  as  a  fact 
that  directors  generally  have  performed  the  duty  of  visiting  the  schools,  with 
more  fidelity  and  frequency  than  in  any  former  year.  When  a  teacher  reports 
that  her  school  has  been  visited  Jive  times  during  four  months,  by  one  or 
more  directors,  it  indicates  a  very  commendable  fidelity  on  the  part  of  direc¬ 
tors,  and  If  It  IS  by  any  means  general  throughout  the  districts,  is  certainly 
an  irnprovernent  on  former  years.  In  almost  every  district,  the  duty  of  visitino- 
the  schools  is  devolved  on  one  or  two  members  of  the  board,  who  may  han^ 
pen  to  have  most  leisure,  or  most  zeal  in  behalf  of  education.  The  suggestion 
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lately  made  by  the  Department  to  the  several  boards  of  directors,  in  reference 
to  employing  the  secretary  of  the  board  (as  the  only  officer  competent  under 
the  school  law  to  receive  any  salary)  in  the  visitation  of  the  schools  of  the 
district,  and  allowing  him  a  suitable  compensation  therefor,  is  a  good  sugges¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  several  boards  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves,  rather 
than  the  regular  visitation  of  the  schools  should  be  wholly  neglected. 

As  to  the  geography  of  the  county  in  general,  it  consists  wholly  of  alter¬ 
nate  mountains,  or  ridges  and  valleys.  The  valleys  are,  as  to  soil,  rich  and 
productive — as  much  so  as  perhaps  any  county  in  the  State.  The  mountains 
and  ridges  are  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  their  lumber  and  minerals.  Iron 
ore  abounds,  and  in  some  places  coal.  Parts  of  the  districts  of  Liberty, 
Howard,  Boggs,  Houston,  Worth,  Taylor,  and  the  whole  of  Rush  and  Snow- 
shoe,  are  chiefly  lumbering  regions.  The  balance  of  the  districts,  sixteen 
in  number,  are  rich  agricultural  districts  mainly. 

The  population  of  Houston,  Worth,  Taylor,  Rush  and  Snowshoe  is  sparse 
when  compared  with  the  other  districts,  and  consequently  much  scattered; 
and  these  districts  are  much  poorer.  Therefore  when  they  coitie  to  levy  taxes 
for  school  purposes  they  must  lay  them  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  rich 
and  populous  districts.  But  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  there  is  less  complaint 
in  these  districts  against  the  common  school  system,  than  in  the  richer  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  districts  which  lay  a  tax  of  eight  and  twelve  mills,  and  those 
which  have  occasion  to  lay  a  tax  of  only  one  and  a  half  and  two  and  a  half 
mills,  are  wonderful  contrasts  to  each  other  in  this  particular. 

Text-books  and  Attendance.— may  not  conclude  this  report  without  briefly 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Department,  and  all  concerned,  to  the  fact  that 
in  a  majority  of  the  districts  the  law  as  to  uniformity  of  books  in  the 
schools  of  each  district  is  almost  altogether  overlooked  in  practice.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  uniformity  to  both  teachers  and  scholars  need  not  now  be 
urged.  The  substantial  reasons  for  enforcing  the  rule  are  so  obvious  that 
they  cannot  but  be  recognized.  From  year  to  year.it  has  been  neglected  by 
directors,  on  views  of  economy,  but  it  has  proved  a  most  mistaken  piece  of 
political  economy.  If  the  law  on  this  subject  had  been  rigidly  enforced  the 
first  year,  the  difficulty  would  have  been  all  over  now,  and  in  the  end  a  vast 
amount  saved  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils ;  for  the  progress  of  the  system  re¬ 
quires  that  the  law  of  uniformity  shall  be  complied  with  sometime. 

Another  common  complaint  among  teachers  is  the  irregularity  of  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  scholars.  There  is  always  a  great  diflerence  between 
the  number  on  the  roll,  and  the  number  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  school. 
In  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  several  districts,  it  will  be  seen  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance,  when  an  average  has  been  made,  is  in  most  instances  only 
a  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  scholars. 

County  Institute. — During  the  past  winter  the  county  teachers’  institute 
held  a  meeting  of  three  days  in  Bellefonte.  The  citizens  very  generously 
extended  their  hospitalities  to  the  teachers  and  others  in  attendance.  We 
had  the  presence  most  of  the  time  of  the  Superintendent  of  Allegheny  coun¬ 
ty,  to  whose  aid  the  institute  was  much  indebted,  and  also  of  Prof.  Sweet, 
well  known  and  of  great  experience  in  educational  matters,  whose  very  in¬ 
teresting  lectures,  and  other  services,  were  highly  appreciated. 

We  have  had  no  formal  Normal  school  during  the  year,  but  instead  of  it, 
arrangements  w’ere  made  with  the  principals  of  Aaronsburg  and  Fine  Grove 
academies — especially  with  Prof.  Burrell  of  the  former — to  open  Normal  de¬ 
partments,  which  they  have  done,  and  a  goodly  number  of  teachers  are  in 
attendance. 

WM.  J.  GIBSON, 

Walker,  July  30,  1856.  County  Superintendent. 
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In  some  districts  this  has  evidently  been  a  year  of  progress  and  improve* 
ment,  in  which  the  happy  results  of  our  system  of  public  instruction  have^ 
in  some  measure,  been  realized  j  but  in  other  districts  the  improvement  (if 
ahy  has  been  made)  is,  1  regret  to  say,  hardly  perceptible  j  and  it  is  perfectly 
cloar,  that  in  those  districts  where  the  school  law  has  been  received  with 
most  favor,  and  its  provisions  most  faithfully  carried  out,  there  the  condition 
of  the  schools  is  the  best,  and  there  the  improvement  of  the  schools  has  been 
most  evident. 

Territory, —ThG  surface  of  Clarion  county  is  not  exactly  mountainous,  but 
billy.  The  hills,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  along  the  Allegheny 
river,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  to  their  summits.  The  citizens  are  en¬ 
gaged  mainly  in  agricultural  pursuits,  though  there  are  within  our  bounds  a 
large  number  of*  iron  furnaces,  and  some  extensive  mills  for  the  manufacture 
of  lumber.  In  parts  of  the  county  (having  been  settled  about  fifty  years)  the 
population  is  tolerably  dense  5  but  in  other  parts  the  seltlesncnts  are  yet  in 
their  infancy,  the  population  is  sparse,  and  the  difficulties  of  erecting  school 
jifcuses  and  maintaining  schools,  are  very  great  5  but  in  some  of  the  new  set¬ 
tlements  very  spirited  and  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish 
and  support  good  schools,  while  in  a  few  of  the  older  and  more  wealthy  dis- . 
tricts  great  apathy  prevails,  and  on  the  part  of  some,  hostility  to  all  public 
.schools,  and  to  every  measure  which  they  suppose  would  increase  the  amount 
of  taxation  5  not  knowing  that  every  dollar  judiciously  expended  on  the  public 
schools,  goes  to  increase  the  value  of  tlieir  property,  to  decrease  the  expenses 
of  the  criminal  courts,  and  to  lighten  their  burdens  in  general.  However*  this 
opposition  has  now’here  been  publicly  manifested,  and  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  districts  the  people,  and  in  all,  I  think,  the  directors  are  the  decided 
friends  of  the  system,  and  have  given  their  influence  to  the  maintenance  of  > 
gockl  schools. 

Comparative  Statistics. — The  following  table  will  show  some  of  the  statist 
tics  of  the  present  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  past : 


Number  of  districts  . . .  i  . 

Do. . .  .schools. . . . . . 

Do ...  .male  teachers  .•««•■  ,, 

Do. , .  .female  teachers. . . . . . . , ... 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers. . ...  .. 

33o, . .  .do . female  teachers. . . ....  . ,  . , . , . 

Airetage  number  of  months  taught . . . 

Number  of  male  scholars . . . . . . 

Do'. ,  ..female  scholars . .  .......... 

Funds  expended  for  all  school  purposes.*, . . . . . . 


Tear  endiatg 
JaiM 

[Year  endftig 
J  «uo  1356. 

25 

25 

151 

159 

14^ 

139 

58 

62 

$21  50 : 

$21  33 

11  80 

13  50 

44 

4,281 

4,412 

3,443 

3,646 

$13,215 

$14,692 

From  this  brief  comparison  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  districts,  and  especially  of  schools;  in  the  number  of  female 
teachers  employed,  and  in  the  compensation  paid  them  j  also,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  scholars,  both  male  and  female,  and  in  the  funds  raised  and 
expended  for  school  purposes. 

Examinations. — Instead  of  visiting  every  district  in  the  county  once  for 
the  examination  of  teaches,  I  ad(^ted  a  different  in  order  to  acoommo* 
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date  more  teachers,  and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  necessity  of  private 
examinations.  Having  selected  eight  points  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
county,  I  gave  notice  through  the  county  papers,  that  I  would  attend  at  those 
places,  three  different  times;  first  in  the  early  part  of  October;  again,  early 
in  November  ;  and  again,  early  in  December.  I  refused  to  examine  teacher* 
privately  until  after  the  public  examinations  were  past ;  but  after  all  I  had  to 
examine  at  my  own  residence,  a  considerable  number.  Some,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  dreading  the  public  examinations,  purposely  hold  back  till  they  arc 
over.  Others  had  no  intention  of  teaching  until  the  directors,  failing  to  get 
the  schools  supplied,  go  to  them  and  say  “you  must  go  to  the  County  Super¬ 
intendent  and  get  a  certificate  of  some  kind,  and  we  will  give  you  the 
school.’’  They  come  on,  and  the  first  remark  not  unfrequently  is,  “I  had  no 
thoughts  of  teaching  this  w'inter  ;  I  know  I  am  not  properly  qualified,  but  the 
directors  could  get  no  others,”  &c. 

My  mode  of  examination  has  been  mainly  oral^  rvith  exercises  on  the  black¬ 
board  where  one  could  be  had.  I  make  no  use  of  little  knotty  questions  and 
puzzles,  which  are  of  no  account  in  eliciting  ihe  real  qualifications  of  the 
applicants.  I  have  aimed  to  be  impartial,  and  patient,  and  thorough,  car- 
rying  the  examination  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  applicants  would 
justify. 

Cou7ity  Institutt, — A  call  was  issued  through  the  county  papers  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  teachers,  school  directors  and  all  friepds  of  education,  to  convene  in 
the  academy  at  Clarion,  to  organize  a  teachers’  institute  for  the  county,  to 
continue  in  session  at  least  two  days.  At  the  time  appointed  (December  26,) 
the  roads  were  extremely  bad,  and  the  weather  very  inclement.  Hence  many 
teachers  and  others  who  had  promised  and  intended  to  be  present  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  attending.  But  though  the  number  of  teachers  was  not  large, 
and  the  number  of  directors  smaller  still,  the  meetings  were  spirited  and  in- 
terestinsr. 

o  » 

The  institute  was  fully  organized,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  court 
house,  where  able  and  interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by  Judge  M’Cai- 
mont,  Amos  Myers,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  John  M’Cauley.  A  number  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Clarion  attended  all  the  meetings  and  manifested  a  deep  interest. 
The  sessions  where  the  teachers  detailed  their  own  experience  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  their  modes  of  teaching,  governing,  &:c.,  were  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  The  institute  adjourned  to  meet  next  year  in  October,  to  spend 
not  less  than  four  days  together,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure 
the  attendance  of  experienced  lecturers  and  teachers  from  a  distance. 

Lectures  and  Meetings  through  the  County. — Last  year,  after  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  teachers  was  over,  1  spent  the  whole  wnnter  in  visiting  the  schools. 
This  year,  as  the  whole  matter  of  the  County  Superintendency  is  as  yet  an 
experiment,  1  concluded  to  try  the  effect  of  a  somewhat  different  plan.  By 
means  of  printed  circulars  sent  to  the  teachers,  directors  and  some  others,  1 
appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  central  part  of  each  district  in  the 
county,  inviting  the  teachers,  directors,  parents  and  all  others  interested  in 
the  cause  of  education  to  attend.  I  proposed  first  to  lecture  on  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher;  then  to  call  upon 
the  teachers  to  give  their  views,  their  experience,  their  modes  of  teaching, 
&;c.,  &c. ;  then  to  invite  the  directors  and  other  citizens  present  to  give  their 
views.  At  these  meetings,  which  were  held  in  all  the  districts,  I  generally 
succeeded  in  having  all  the  teachers  present.  Sometimes  all  the  directors  and 
a  large  concourse  of  citizens  came  out.  In  some  cases  school  houses  being 
too  small  we  met  in  churches  ;  but  in  a  few  districts  some  of  the  teachers  did 
not  turn  out,  and  in  most  cases  some  of  the  directors  were  absent.  However 
the  meetings  were  generally  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  which  sprung 
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up  after  my  lecture  were  often  quite  animating  and  interesting.  I  succeeded 
in  every  instance  in  getting  the  teachers  to  agree  to  meet  afterwards  on  their 
own  adjournment,  for  friendly  discussion  and  mutual  improvement.  These 
meetings  in  some  districts,  where  the  directors  took  an  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  were  kept  up  most  of  the  winter ;  but  in  others  they  fell  through  after 
the  first  or  second  meeting.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  by  means  of  these 
meetings  (which  were  teachers’  institutes  on  a  small  scale,)  more  instruction 
was  imparted  and  more  influence  exerted  than  could  have  been  aecompMshed 
in  the  sanae  time  by  any  other  means. 

Visitation  of  the  Schools. — The  latter  part  of  the  winter  I  had  intended  to- 
devote  to  visiting  as  many  of  the  schools  as  possible.  But  on  account  of  the 
unprecedented  depth  and  drifting  of  the  snoii\  many  of  the  roads  were  wholly 
impassable  all  the  latter  part  of  the  winter.  I  was,  therefore,  unable  to  visit 
many  of  the  schools,  except  those  in  the  principal  towns  and  in  two  or  three 
of  the  districts  nearest  my  residence.  And  for  the  same  reason  1  am  unable 
to  comply  literalhj  with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  note  book,  and  the 
circulars  of  May  12  and  June  30.  i  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  school 
houses  in  the  county,  their  furniture,  fixtures,  grounds,  &«.,  but  I  cannot^ 
perhaps,  give  the  exact  number  in  each  grade.  1  will,  however,  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  the  school  houses,  give  an  estimate  of  them  which  will  not  vary 
much  from  the  exact  truth. 

Difficulties. — 1  must  confess  that  the  improvement  in  the  schools  has  not 
been  so  great,  nor  so  evident,  as  1  had  hoped  it  would  be.  Irj  referring  to  the* 
difficulties  that  impede  the  progress  of  improvement,  much  that  was  said  last 
year,  might  be  repeated.  The  great,  as  it  appears  now,  the  insimnountable 
obstacle,  is  the  want  of  competent  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers.  This  is 
complained  of  in  nearly  every  county,  but  it  exists  here  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  many  others,  for  it  requires  about  all  the  teachers  who  offer 
themselves  of  every  sort  and  grade,  to  supply  the  winter  schools.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  all  applicants  were  rejected,  whose  qualifications  are  of  a  low  grade,, 
one-third,  or  one-fourth  of  the  schools  would  be  left  vacant.  In  these* 
circumstances  I  have  adopted  the  principle  of  giving  certificates,  carefully 
graded,  according  to  qualifications,  to  all  who  (1  believed)  would  be  useful 
in  any  of  the  schools;  thus  throwing  the  responsibility  of  employing  those  of 
a  low  grade,  upon  the  directors ;  and  when  the  directors  are  careful  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  certificates,  they  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  teachers 
that  will  suit  them.  1  have  only  rejected  three  or  four  applicants  during  the* 
year;  but  if  the  schools  could  by  any  means  have  been  supplied  with  more 
competent  teachers,  I  would  have  rejected  at  least  forty  or  fifty. 

For  this  evil  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  remedy,  unless  the  directors 
resolve  to  pay  higher  wages,  and  to  employ  none  but  first-rate  teachers.  This 
plan  has  been  tried  with  good  success,  in  some  districts ;  particularly  in  one- 
rural  district  the  directors  resolved  to  pay  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight 
dollars  per  month,  and  to  employ  none  but  teachers  of  a  high  grade.  They 
bad  plenty  of  applicants,  and  could  make  their  selection,  and  they  succeeded 
in  getting  superior  teachers  in  nearly  all  their  schools.  In  another  district 
they  resolved  to  grade  the  wages  according  to  the  grade  of  certificate,  and 
they  got  some  very  good  teachers.  In  many  other  districts  they  give  about 
twenty,  dollars  per  month,  with  the  privilege  of  boarding  round  with  the  pu¬ 
pils,  and  they  succeed  in  getting  some  very  fine  teachers.  But  it  will  always 
be  found  that  teachers  give  the  decided  preference  to  those  districts,  where 
they  can  board  at  one  place.  But  there  are  some  parts  of  the  county  in 
which  the  people  and  the  directors  think  they  cannot  affi>rd  t&  pay  more  than 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month,  and  because  good  teachers  could 
be  employed  twenty-five  years  ago  for  ten  or  twelve  dollars  per  month,  they 
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wonder  why  they  can  not  be  had  now  for  sixteen.  Such  persons  do  not  re¬ 
flect  that  the  price  of  labor,  and  of  every  article  produced  on  their  farms,  has 
almost  doubled  within  that  time.  Is  it  not  a  burlesque  on  our  love  of  learn¬ 
ing,  if  the  driver  of  a  mule  team  at  one  of  the  furnaces,  can  command  higher 
wages  than  the  man  who  is  selected  to  develop  the  minds  and  cultivate  the 
manners  and  morals  of  our  beloved  youth-— of  those  who  are  to  be  the  future 
citizens  and  law  givers  of  this  great  nation  '1 

1  know  well,  that  with  many  it  is  an  unpopular  measure  to  recommend 
, higher  wages,  but  fidelity  to  the  cause  requires  it.  Let  the  directors  pay  good 
‘wages,  and  demand  good  teachers.^  As  we  already  receive  some  teachers 
from  the  adjoining  counties,  this  plan  would  tend  to  draw  in  others,  and 
those,  too,  of  the  best  class.  A  good  teacher  is  cheaper  at  high  wages  than  a 
poor  one  is  at  low  wages.  It  is  true,  that  some  whose  grade  of  scholarship  is 
low,  manifest  such  fidelity  and  zeal  and  tact  in  conducting  the  school,  that  they 
give  entire  satisfaction  \  while  some  others  of  a  much  higher  grade  of  schol¬ 
arship,  either  from  indolence  or  other  causes,  fail  in  the  school  room.  Yet, 
1  believe  it  will  be  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  who  are  the  best 
scholars  are  also  in  other  respects  the  best  teachers. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  text-books.  While  the 
directors  have  perhaps  in  all  the  districts  adopted  a  uniform  series  of  books, 
this  requisition  has  not  been  enforced,  and  in  many  places  the  pupils  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  bring  into  the  school  any  kind  of  books  they  may  happen  to  have 
on  hands.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  three  or  four  kinds  of  arithmetics,  and  as 
many  kinds  of  spelling  books,  and  two  or  three  different  works  on  grammar, 
an  the  same  school. 

School  Houses. — The  condition  of  many  of  the  school  houses  is  truly  de¬ 
plorable,  Arranging  them  into  three  classes,  I  include  in  the  first  “those 
which  are  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  or  grade  of  school  for 
which  they  were  intended.”  There  are  from  thirty-five  to  forty  good  and 
comfortable  school  houses,  but  I  know  not  one,  even  among  these,  constructed 
according  to  most  improved  modern  plans,  with  clothes  lobby,  coal  house, 
privy,  sufficient  means  for  ventilation,  and  the  best  arrangement  of  the  desks. 
Our  best  school  houses  need  some  improvement.  The  second  class  embraces 
those  which  are  not  now  well  adapted,  but  so  susceptible  of  alteration  and 
improvement,  that  they  might  be  made  good  and  comfortable  school  houses. 
Of  this  class  there  are  from  sixty  to  sixty-five,  some  of  which  may  be  called 
pretty  good^  and  others  but  very  indifferent.  The  third  class,  including  those’ 
which  are  in  all  respects,  or  in  some  essential  particulars,  wholly  unfit  for  the 
purpose,  contains  fifty  and  sixty.  Many  of  this  class  are  old,  dilapidated, 
miserable  buildings,  and  the  only  excuse  made,  or  that  can  be  made  for  continu¬ 
ing  to  use  them,  is,  that  the  directors  are  building  other  and  better  houses,  as 
fast  as  the  funds  of  the  districts  will  justify.  We  can  not  in  this  part  of  the 
^ta^,  secure  at  once  all  the  advantages,  either  in  school  houses  or  in  schools, 
which  are  enjoyed  in  some  of  the  older  and  wealthier  portions  of  the  State. 
That  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  going  on,  both  in  the  school  houses  and 
schools,  is  evident.  But  this  improvement  advances  with  slow,  and  in  some 
places  with  halting  steps.  The  friends  of  the  cause  must  be  willing  to  labor 
on  and  hope  on.  They  must  be  willing  to  act  on  the  maxim  ffestinate  lente,^^ 
lake  time  to  make  haste.  All  permanent  improvement  must  necessarily  be  a 
work  of  time. 

As  to  the  materials  with  which  school  houses  are  built,  1  remark,  that  in¬ 
cluding  the  academy  in  Clarion,  which  is  used  for  common  school  purposes, 
there  are,  I  believe,  only  three  constructed  of  brick.  Two  only  are  built  of 
stone.  Of  the  rest,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  are  frame  buildings;  and 
these  are  of  every  grade,  from  the  neatly  painted,. well-finished,  comfortable 
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school  house,  down  to  the  mere  rickety  shell.  The  remaining  forty  or  fifty 

are  log  buildings,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  quite  old,  and  belong  to  the 

^F^rL?ire!~Something  more  than  half  our  school  houses  are  now  furnished 
with  black-boards  of  some  sort,  though  in  many  instances  they  are  too  small 
to  be  of  much  use.  Only  three  or  four  have  maps  ov  charts  ;  while  I  believe 
there  is  not  one  of  the  public  schools  furnished  with  globes.  I  can  recollect 
but  four  which  have  lobbies  or  separate  apartments  for  hats,  bonnets,  cloaks^ 
ate  In  the  houses  recently  built  there  is  an  attempt  to  arrange  the  desks  and 
seats  of  the  pupils  in  reference  to  the  teacher’s  desk,  so  as  to.  promote  the 
comfort  and  advantage  of  the  school.  But  the  distribution  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  Architecture  througirthe  county,  will  suggest  many  improve¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  hoped  be  eminently  useful  in  the  construction  of  school 

houses  hereafter  to  be  built.  i  j* 

-  Schools.— M  we  divide  the  schools  into  three  classes,  “the  first  including 

srraded  schools,  the  second  those  in  which  any  successful  attempt  at  classih- 
cation  has  been  made,  and  the  third  those  in  which  there  is  neither  grading 
of  the  school  nor  classification  of  the  pupils,  the  schools  of  this  county  wiU 
fall  almost  entirely  into  the  second  or  middle  class.  The  only  graded  schools 
are  in  the  borough  of  Clarion,  where  they  have  one  primary  school  and  two 
others,  one  male  and  one  female,  for  the  more  advanced  pupils.  The  plan  has 
worked  well  there.  In  the  other  districts  the  circumstances  have  not  yet,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  directors,  justified  the  attempt  to  grade  the  schools.  But 
1  have  visited  only  three  schools  in  the  county,  in  which  there  was  not  at  least 
an  attempt  to  classify  the  pupils.  It  is  true  that  in  many  of  the  schools,  from 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  text-books,  the  classification  was  very  incom¬ 
plete.  But  1  may  say  that  in  a  majority  of  the  schools  the  pupils  are  tolera- 
hlv  well  classified.  And  I  could  name  some,  which  from  the  thorough  and 
efficient  classification,  reflect  much  credit  on  the  teachers  and  directors.  But 
by  singling  out  a  few,  I  would  probably  do  injustice  to  other  schools,  which 

are  deserving  of  equal  credit.  ,  .  ,  i  s-. 

.  Tmehers.-The  following  table  of  the  ages,  birth  place  qualifications 

of  the  teachers,  is  not,  perhaps,  accurate  in  every  particular,  but  is,  i  believe, 
very  near  the  truth  : 

Whole  number  of  examinations. . . . . .  • 

'Gave  permanent  certificates..  . . 

Gave  temporary  certificates . . . . .  ,  ^ 

Rejected.. .  . . . . . . .  . . .  ^ 

^ge— Under  17  years. ....... . . . . .  ^ 

Between  17  and  21  years. . . . . * .  ^ 

Do . .  .21  and  2&  years. - - - - - .... - ..........  j 

Do. .  .25  and  30  years. . . . - . 

Do. .  .30  and  40  years. .......... .  . . 

.  Do . .  .40  and  50  years . . . . . . . . . 

Over  50  years. . . .  . . .  -  •  — - . . . . 

Born  in  Pennsylvania. . . . . . . . . .  ^ 

Born  out  of  Pennsylvania.. . . . . . . . . 

Experience  in  teaching — Less  than  1  year . . . . . . 

Between  1  and  3  years . 

Do..  .3  and  6  years. . .  . . . 

Do..  .6  and  10  years . . 

Do..  .10  and  20  years . . .  5 

Over  20  years.. . .  ^ 

intend  to  teach  permanently. . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  ^ 

Do  not  intend  to  teach  permanently . . 
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Graduates  of  colleges . — .  0  * 

Graduates  of  State  Normal  schools . .  . . . .  0 

Have  pursued  classical  studies  at  academies,  &c . . . .  15 

Have  read  educational  works . . . . . .  65 

Have  not  read  educational  works . .  136 

Have  given  full  satisfaction,  (about).  .  . . . .  75 


Medium  teachers . . . . . . .  90 

Not  good . .  26 

Very  poor . . . . . . .  10 


Amendments, — 1  would  respectfully  suggest  the  following  amendments  to 
the  school  law : 

1st.  That  the  triennial  convention  of  school  directors,  when  they  assemble 
to  elect  a  County  Superintendent,  be  required  also  to  select  a  uniform  series 
of  school  books  for  the  county ;  and  this  series  not  to  be  changed  for  three 
years. 

2d.  That  the  number  of  directors  in  each  district  be  reduced  to  three,  and 
they  to  receive  one  dollar  per  day,  for  all  the  time  necessarily  spent  in  at¬ 
tending  the  examination  of  teachers,  in  business  meetings,  and  in  the  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  schools. 

I  would  also  add  my  feeble  testimony  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  at 
least  two  J^ormal  schools  by  the  State ;  one  to  be  located  east,  and  one  west 
of  the  mountains. 

Also,  to  meet  the  present  urgent  necessity,  the  appropriation  of  a  small 
«um  to  each  county,  to  pay  for  the  services  of  experienced  lecturers  and  in¬ 
structors  at  the  county  institutes. 

In  conclusion^  it  is  proper  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  editors  of 
the  two  papers  published  in  this  county,  who  have  generally  opened  their  col- 
«imns  for  the  insertion  of  notices  respecting  the  examination  of  teachers,  andL 
4>ther  communications  on  the  schools  and  school  houses,  which  I  have  occa¬ 
sionally  written. 

R.  W.  ORR, 
County  Superintendent, 

vStrattanyille,  August  26,  1856. 
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In  my  last  report  to  the  Department  the  hope  was  expressed,  that  if  another 
was  ever  written,  the  record  might  show  that  the  cause  of  education  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  wise  and  good,  was  upward  and  onward. 

This  hope  has  been  more  than  realized.  A  spirit  has  been  awakened,  that, 
like  Banquo’s  ghost,  will  be  hard  to  put  down,  if  those  who  have  eyes  will 
^»ee  to  it,  that  the  fostering  care  of  legislative  action  be  cherished  to  sustain 
the  work  so  well  designed  to  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Without  the  remotest  disposition  to  be  bombastic,  it  may  truly  be  asserted^ 
that  in  no  period  of  time  since  the  red  man  roamed  the  forest  that  once 
covered  the  fertile  plains  of  old  Bucks,  has  there  been  such  an  impulse  given 
to  .the  cause  of  education.  , 
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That  this  assertion  may  not  go  forth  unsupported  hy  unimpeaebable  testi¬ 
mony,  the  following  facts,  among  other  collateral  influences  not  deemed  suffi¬ 
ciently  important  to  claim  insertion  here,  are  respectfully  submitted  : 

Institutes. — Several  very  respectably  conducted  institutes  have  been  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  teachers  in 
the  theory  of  those  studies  they  are  required  to  teach,  as  well  as  in  methods  of 
solution^  together  with  the  most  approved  systems  of  governing  and  conduct¬ 
ing  their  schools.  At  these  meetings  all  went  to  work ;  those  most  compe¬ 
tent  in  their  respective  departments  being  selected  to  conduct  the  several 
exercises. 

Heading,  writing,  arithmetic,  mental  and  practical,  with  dennonstrations 
and  explanations  of  the  fundamental  rules,  as  well  as  of  many  others  more 
difficult  to  comprehend;  exercises  in  orthography,  grammar,  elocution,  gen¬ 
erally  illustrated  with  charts ;  geography,  political  and  physical,  illustra¬ 
tions  of  many  mathematical  truisms,  by  means  of  diagrams,  and  essays  of  an 
instructive  character,  constituted  mainly  the  order  of  proceedings.  Familiar 
and  interesting  discussions  upon  the  best  methods  of  imparting  knowledge 
and  disciplining  the  schools,  occurred  at  almost  every  meeting,  giving  them 
zest  and  enhancing  their  usefulness. 

The  interest  manifested  in  these  township  institutes,  was  not  confined  to 
teachers  only.  Directors  frequently  attended,  some  of  whom  traveled  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles,  as  did  also  many  others,  particularly  ladies,  who  have 
nobly  seconded  the  cause  of  education,  for  it  is  at  the  ‘‘common  school’’ 
their  “jewels”  are  to  be  polished. 

The  compound  levers,  however,  that  put  in  motion  the  whole  machinery 
by  which  so  much  good  has  been  accomplished,  were  the  county  institutes, 
held  at  Doylestown.  Some  of  these  have  been  spoken  of  before,  but  the  one 
that  crowned  the  climax,  and  sent  its  invigorating  influence  into  half  the 
schools  of  Bucks,  remains  to  be  described. 

After  considerable  exertions  to  secure  a  corps  of  instructors  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  we  convened  at  the  above  mentioned  place,  the  22d  of  Sept.,  1855. 
The  citizens,  with  kindness  and  liberality,  both  creditable  and  characteristic,' 
entertained  the  lady  teachers  free  of  cost,  which  circumstance  contributed 
materially  to  increase  the  number  of  the  fairest  works  ever  moulded  by  the 
hands  of  Omnipotence.  And  when  the  attendance  of  this  moiety  of  creation 
is  secured,  the  other  portion  follows,  as  surely  as  the  king  of  day  does  the 
queen  of  night. 

In  this  case,  however,  motives  apart  from  the  felicity  of  social  intercourse, 
prompted  the  assembling  of  such  a  concourse  of  instructors  as  never  before 
congregated  in  any  village  within  the  limits  of  our  county.  Messrs.  Sanders, 
Stoddard,  Grimshaw,  Perkins,  Needham  and  others,  labored  most  faithfully 
and  efficiently  for  one  week  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  body  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  the  great  edification  of  those  for  whom  the  meeting  was  particu¬ 
larly  designed.  Readings,  recitations  in  intellectual  arithmetic,  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  arithmetical  rules,  lectures  upon  political  and  physical  geography, 
grammar,  the  art  of  penmanship,  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  school 
government,  school  apparatus  and  furniture,  school  architecture,  &c.,  inter¬ 
spersed  at  proper  intervals  with  vocal  strains  as  sweet  and  melodious  as  if 
Orpheus  controlled  a  band  of  Sirens,  constituted  the  chief  exercises  upon  this 
interesting  occasion.  The  finale  of  this  era  in  the  cause  of  common  school 
education  was  equally  felicitous  with  the  former  proceedings. 

Judge  Chapman,  (who  there  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  who  it  is 
hoped  will  never  look  back,)  whose  reputation  is  widely’’  known  as  an  eminent 
jurist,  was  an  interested  spectator  throughout  the  whole  session,  and  at  its 
close  delivered  an  address  replete  with  sound  sense,  in  which  he  took  occa- 
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sion  to  express  the  interest  he  had  felt  in  the  various  exercises  of  the  institute. 
He  was  followed  by  George  Lear,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar, 
who,  on  many  occasions,  has  lent  a  strong  hand  towards  urging  on  the  car  of 
moral  reformation,  in  a  speech  every  way  equal  to  the  one  just  alluded  to. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews  delivered  the  closing  address,  in  which  he  descanted 
upon  the  benefits  likely  to  flow  to  society  from  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religi¬ 
ous  cultivation  of  the  youthof  our  land  by  means  of  the  common  school  system, 
an  object  such  meetings  were  eminently  calculated  to  promote,  and  mingling  all 
he  had  to  say  with  highly  refined  wit  and  humor,  bid  the  teachers  “go  on,  go 
on,”  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  as  they  were  the  channels 
through  which  the  vivifying  streams  were  to  flow,  that  would  cause  the  de¬ 
sert  of  mind  to  unfold  its  hidden  treasures  and  expand  into  loveliness. 

The  “  Doylestown  band”  heightened  the  entertainment  of  the  evening  by 
Ailing  up  the  interludes  with  the  sweetest  music  that  could  be  extracted  from 
their  beautiful  and  costly  instruments.  And  finally,  a  farewell  song  was  sung 
with  the  feelings  such  a  pleasant  week  had  inspired,  and  this  large  company 
dispersed,  well  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  education  had  received  an  impetus 
unknown  and  unfelt  before. 

Teachers. — As  this  institute  was  held  about  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  fall  term  of  schools,  the  knowledge  acquired  here  did  not  remain  long 
uncalled  into  action.  In  my  visitations  afterwards  it  was  noted  with  much 
satisfaction,  that  in  very  many  of  the  schools  a  different  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  prevailed,  and  different  studies  were  pursued  from  those  formerly  noticed ; 
that  black-boards,  and  in  some  cases  other  school  furniture  had  been  procured, 
all  the  result  of  what  was  taught  and  suggested  at  the  institute. 

1  may  be  excused  for  mentioning  one  case  in  particular  as  contrasted  wAth 
a  former  visit.  I  called  at  a  school  among  the  rocks  in  Springfield  that  had 
been  set  down  in  my  notes  about  a  twelve  month  before,  as  one  of  the  most 
backward  and  ignorantly  conducted  of  any  that  had  been  visited.  I  noticed 
with  surprise  that  the  classes  were  formed  very  orderly,  said  their  lessons 
\veli,  were  questioned  by  their  teacher  about  many  things  in  relation  to  their 
studies  before  taking  their  seats,  and  retired  in  a  becoming  and  proper  man¬ 
ner.  The  black-board  was  used  for  illustrations  and  explanations,  and  the 
children  by  their  ready  answers  very  naturally  surprised  me  when  questioned. 
The  teacher’s  face  was  not  familiar,  and  an  inquiry  was  made  of  him  where  he 
had  learned  the  various  plans  I  had  witnessed  for  forming  his  classes,  con¬ 
ducting  recitations,  &c.  He  answered,  “at  the  institute  at  Doylestown,”  but 
said  his  name  was  not  recorded  among  the  teachers,  that  he  had  been  a  silent 
spectator  during  the  week,  and  that  he  had  attended  a  boarding  school  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  county,  that  1  may  have  occasion  to  speak  of  hereafter.  On 
my  first  visiting  tour  this  young  man’s  qualifications  were  so  limited  that  he 
obtained  no  certificate  !  After  attending  the  school  above  alluded  to,  he  was 
examined  ;  received  one  ;  subsequently  was  at  the  institute,  and  finally  proved 
himself  a  very  competent  teacher  for  his  district. 

Another  gentleman  from  the  same  township  was  so  desirous  of  improving 
himself,  that  after  the  expiration  of  his  winter  term,  he  went  to  the  Normal 
school  at  Lancaster  at  the  unusual  sacrifice  of  a  separation  from  his  wife  and 
cliildren ! 

Cases  are  too  numerous  to  particularize.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  those  who  have  taught  school  in  Bucks  since  the  County  Su¬ 
perintendency  was  established,  have  been  going  to  good  schools  in  the  county, 
or  to  boarding  schools  out  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  better  qualifying  them- 
eelves  to  discharge  their  duties  aright. 

Thus  a  vast  fund  of  intellectual  light  has  been  garnered  up,  the  moral  and 
jreligiGus  feelings  of  the  teachers  strengthened  and  purified,  and  such  a 
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knowledge  of  science  and  educational  matters  in  general  obtained,  that  when 
they  all  come  to  be  spread  out  and  elucidated  to  the  children  in  different  lo¬ 
calities,  the  whole  body  politic  cannot  fail  to  be  “  leavened”  to  a  great  extent. 

These  inchoate  steps  in  the  path  of  progress,  it  is  my  pleasure  and  duty  to 
record.  From  such  dawnings  the  daybeams  will  ere  long  shed  down  their 
brightest  effulgence,  giving  joy  to  all  patriotic  minds  who  may  reasonably 
anticipate  from  this  revival  in  education  the  extermination  of  that  hostility 
to  intellectual  advancement,  that  blurs  the  vision  of  baleful  and  besotted  igno¬ 
rance,  which  seems  so  securely  ensconced  within  the  ‘‘porches  of  some 
men’s  brains.” 

1  do  not  pretend  to  say,  nor  wish  to  be  understood  as  trying  to  convey  the 
impression,  that  all  ol  our  schools  have  been  stimulated  into  renewed  activity 
and  energy  by  the  magic  wand  of  the  genius  of  education.  It  is  with  sorrow 
we  yet  have  to  deplore  the  incompetency  of  many  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  delicate  and  responsible  duty  of  unfolding  the  germ  of  thought  in  the 
infant  mind,  and  giving  it  that  bias  which  must  result  in  its  most  complete 
development. 

We  have  teachers  employed  by  sympathizing,  fellow-feeling  directors,  to 
whom  the  Circean  cup  is  no  stranger  !  Why  is  it  1  Because  the  omnipotent 
people  prefer  them,  and  will  neither  board  nor  support  those  whose  proclivi¬ 
ties  are  of  an  opposite  character!  Certificates  for  two  or  three  of  this  genus 
have  been  withheld  till  the  other  schools  in  the  district  had  been  in  operation 
some  time,  when  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  directors,  who  expressed  a 
strong  desire  that  they  should  be  given,  with  the  assurance  that  their  vigi¬ 
lance  would  not  be  relaxed  in  supervising  such  cases,  and  “keeping  them  ail 
right,”  they  have  been  granted.  We  have  others  whose  tempers  are  so  un¬ 
bridled,  that  they  will  break  forth  in  school  passionately,  using  language  of 
a  very  inelegant  and  unrefined  style,  characterizing  the  venter  as  vulgar  and 
lowbred.  Others  so  little  acquainted  with  orthoepy  as  to  pronounce  “cheese”^ 
jeese^  and  unskilled  in  the  use  of  the  black-board,  as  not  to  draw  a  line  or 
make  a  mark  on  it,  during  the  whole  winter  !  VV^’e  have  yet  others,  who, 
instead  of  trying  to  improve  themselves  after  their  day’s  work  is  done,  resort 
to  some  low  dens  of  debauchery,  and  give  vent  to  ribaldry  and  obscene  jests 
-tfiaUmight  well  crimson  the  cheek  of  a  candidate  for  the  “Five  Points!” 

These  cases  are  “  few  and  far  between,”  and  have  only  been  permitted  to 
desecrate  the  name  of  teachers,  because  more  suitable  instructors  could  not 
be  found.  Several  of  this  class  have  been  lopped  off  from  the  profession,  and 
unless  some  evidence  of  amendment  is  adduced,  the  rest  will  shortly  follow. 

Intemperate  teachers  are  only  found,  so  Air  as  my  knowledge  extends^ 
where  men  set  apart  to  perform  sacerdotal  duties,  so  far  serve  the  devil  as  not 
only  to  say  nothing  in  condemnation  of  his  most  potent  auxiliary,  but  actu¬ 
ally  encourage  their  flocks  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  by  drinking  it 
themselves. 

Schools  and  their  peculiarities. — An  exposition  of  the  condition  of  a  few 
schools,  as  extracted  from  my  “note  book,”  will  give  as  just  a  view  of  them 
as  can  be  obtained;  and  by  exposing  the  defects  of  some  and  showing  the 
goodness  of  others,  may  cause  the  plans  of  operation  ki  the  former  to  be 
shunned  and  those  of  the  latter  to  be  adopted. 

In  one  school,  where  1  had  drawn  the  map  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  black 
board,  the  same  diagram  had  remained  for  a  year,  the  board  never  having 
been  used  in  the  interim. 

In  another  not  a  scholar  in  the  school  could  tell  me  in  what  country  he 
lived,  and  when  1  held  up  Holbrook’s  five  inch  globe,  the  oceans  on  which 
were  painted  blue,  and  asked  what  it  was,  a  large  boy,  at  least  seventeen 
years  of  age,  replied,  “  a  bird’s  egg ! !” 
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At  one  school,  where  I  called,  the  teacher  came  to  the  door ;  it  was  storming 
severely ;  without  any  salutation  or  token  of  recognition,  he  hastily  withdrew, 
and  by  the  time  my  horse  was  tied  and  blanketed,  and  my  school  apparatus 
placed  in  the  door-way,  he  had  roughly  sketched  a  map  of  his  own  State  on 
each  of  two  black-boards,  which  the  directors  had  recently  procured  for  him. 
Divesting  myself  of  my  wet  hat  and  over-coat,  I  stepped  to  one  of  the  boards, 
and  expressing  my  pleasure  at  the  interest  thus  manifested  in  the  study  of 
geography,  commenced  pointing  with  a  ruler  to  the  boundaries  and  rivers,  in¬ 
quiring  of  the  scholars  at  the  same  time,  what  they  were.  I  was  unable  to 
get  a  single  answer  from  any  of  them,  because  this  was  their  first  “drill.” 
They  interchanged  sly  looks  with  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say,  “our  foxish 
teacher  has  been  holed  this  time.” 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  another  school,  with  eight  good  windows  in  the 
room,  three  of  them  only  had  the  shutters  open.  The  mephitic  atmosphere 
was  very  oppressive  and  offensive  ;  but  it  Avas  not  long  before  the  sashes  of 
all  were  raised  and  a  free  circulation  of  pure  air  admitted.  Although  this 
was  late  in  the  summer,  the  house  had  not  been  whitevA-ashed  this  season,  nor 
the  desks,  benches  and  floors  scrubbed  and  cleaned.  The  room  might  be 
fairly  characterized  as  filthy  and  unhealthy,  and  but  little  wonder  need  be 
expressed  that  a  child,  compos  mentis^  should  be,  as  Avas  here  the  case,  twelve 
months  learning  its  letters  !  This  teacher  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  schools 
throughout  the  county  were  any  better  than  before  the  County  Superinten¬ 
dency.  Judging  by  things  about  him,  the  question  was  natural  enough. 

In  a  school  Avhere  the  teacher  Avas  VA^ell  paid,  and  in  a  township  proverbial 
for  good  schools,  the  folloAving  entry  was  made  in  my  note  book:  “The 
children  here  Avere  very  deficient  in  most  of  their  studies.  1  drilled  them 
for  the  time  being  as  AA’ell  as  [  could,  and  when  I  came  aAvay  they  knew"  in 
AA'hat  country  they  lived,  as  AA^'eH  as  in  Avhat  State,  county,  township,  &c.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  from  Avhat  was  here  seen,  that  the  neighborhood  Avould 
be  a  gainer  by  a  change  of  teachers  as  soon  as  practicable.” 

Soon  after  this  I  visited  another  of  an  uproarious  character.  There  Avere 
several  infants  here  who  were  not  old  enough,  according  to  laAV,  to  be  admit¬ 
ted.  The  teacher  said  she  had  been  informed  by  a  director  that  the  parents 
of  these  babies  \A"ould  pay  her  for  taking  care  of  them,  and  very  artlessly  in¬ 
quired  of  me  what  she  ought  to  chargp  !  Of  late  years  not  having  been  much 
accustomed  to  nursing  1  w"as  unable  to  fix  the  rate,  and  surprised  her  A’ery 
much  by  informing  her  she  had  no  business  to  have  them  in  school  at  all. 

•hTursing  and  teaching  are  very  different  occupations,  and  where  the  former 
is  attended  to  Avell,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  latter  will  most  likely,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  be  neglected.  In  order  to  be  heard  Avhile  in  this  school  I 
had  to  bring  several  of  these  precious  little  immortals  and  seat  them  on  the 
platform  close  by  me.  From  their  Avhimpering  and  the  wry  faces  they  put 
on,  it  Avas  easy  to  perceive  that  this  restraint  upon  their  freedom  of  loquacity 
mnd  locomotion  was  very  illy  relished,  and  one  to  which  they  Avere  entirely 
unaccustomed. 

Teachers  lacking  so  many  essentials  as  those  just  spoken  of,  if  they  desire 
to  earn  their  bread  by  their  profession,  had  better  go  immediately  to  som© 
school  of  a  Normal  character  and  set  about  acquiring  the  art ;  and  if  they  do 
not  mean  to  pursue  this  calling  for  a  livelihood,  they  should  consider  that 
the  community  has  suffered  enough  by  their  incompetency  already,  and  tak» 
their  farewell  of  the  profession  as  quickly  and  gracefullj'-  as  possible. 

We  Avill  noAv  turn  to  a  different  picture.  An  extract  from  my  note  book 
reads  thus:  “There  are  about  forty  scholars  in  attendance  w"hoareas  perfect 
models  of  good  behavior  as  any  children  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  visit. 
There  is  no  talking  nor  Avhispering  among  them  j  each  seems  intent  upon 
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keeping  quiei  and  attending  properly  to  the  various  studies.  Fifteen  are  en^ 
gaged  at  grammar,  and  upwards  of  twenty  at  geography.  The  children  here, 
considering  their  age,  are  very  good  readers.  Great  pains  is  taken  by  their 
vigilant  instructor  to  teach  this  much  neglected  branch  well.  Having  studied 
elocution  attentively  she  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
and  as  willing  as  able.  She  is  careful  not  to  have  the  children  read  in  books 
beyond  their  comprehension,  hence  there  is  no  hesitancy  at  words  misunder* 
stood  or  unknown.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  permit  the  pupil  to  read  what  he 
does  not  understand.  His  anxiety  to  go  ahead  induces  him  to  ask  permission 
of  the  teacher  and  parent  to  procure  books,  the  major  part  of  whose  contents 
he  knows  nothing  about.  If  successful  in  his  application  he  goes  into  the 
higher  class,  balling,  balking  and  blundering  through,  and  comes  out  at 
omega  as  wise  as  he  went  in  at  alpha. 

“The  house  is  a  good  one  of  ample  size,  with  a  platform  across  one  end  of 
it;  the  desks  are  well  arranged;  every  thing  is  clean — floor,  desks  and  win¬ 
dows;  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  perfectly  white,  having  recently  been  mad« 
so  by  lime  and  the  brush  ;  bufT  colored  curtains  hanging  at  the  windows  dif¬ 
fuse  a  mellow  light  over  the  room,  which  is  well  ventilated.  Vessels  filled 
with  the  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  of  the  season,  stand  in  the  win¬ 
dows  and  on  the  teacher’s  desk.  In  short,  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
every  thing  here  conspires  to  lend  a  cheerful  aspect  to  the  road  the  youthful 
mind  has  to  travel,  rendering  the  ascent  so  gradual  and  pleasant,  that  instead 
of  being  irksome,  its  acclivities  are  overcome  with  ease  and  alacrity.” 

Another  extract  reads  as  follows  :  “This  lady  is  an  able  and  accomplished 
teacher,  whose  reputation  is  fairly  established  as  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
county.  She  has  a  very  small  house,  in  which  are  thirty-three  scholars. 
After  reading,  the  children  are  required  to  rehearse  the  subject  of  their  lesson, 
and  this  is  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  had  been  well  studied 
and  was  thoroughly  comprehended. 

“A  little  boy  only  five  years  of  age  was  placed  in  a  chair  fronting  a  map 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  pointer  in  hand,  showed  where  all  the  stales 
and  territories  in  the  Union  were.  The  other  small  children  of-  his  class, 
about  a  dozen  in  number,  told  the  names  of  the  capitals  as  well  as  all  the 
principal  rivers,  bays,  gulfs,  mountains,  &:c.,  as  he  pointed  to  them.  Before 
this  juvenile  class  sat  down  they  were  asked  a  number  of  questions  like  the 
following:  What  country  do  you  live  in  1  What  State  I  What  county  and 
township  1  Who  was  Pennsylvania  named  after,  and  what  does  the  word 
mean  1  After  whom  were  Washington,  Harrisburg  and  many  other  towns 
named  1  The  time  table  was  correctly  recited,  and  a  number  of  questions 
in  physiology  promptly  answered.  The  scholars  more  advanced  answered 
questions  more  difficult,  with  such  familiarity  as  to  show  the  pains  taken  by 
their  respected  and  intelligent  teacher.” 

A  third  extract  from  a  picture  I  love  to  look  upon  runs  thus :  “  There  are 

about  sixty  scholars  in  attendance  here,  the  average  this  summer  being  forty 
and  a  fraction.  This  school,  since  the  present  teacher  has  had  charge  of  it, 
has  been  conducted  so  as  to  win  the  approbation  of  all  the  directors  and  em¬ 
ployers.  And  if  a  faithful,  devoted  attention  to  the  entire  duties  of  her 
calling  should  entitle  any  one  to  such  a  meed,  the  present  instructress  richly 
merits  it.  She  has  a  dozen  pupils  studying  gramjjiar,  and  twenty  geography, 
iUGufl'ey’s  readers  are  used  here.  Those  who  read  in  the  fifth  are  heard  once 
daily  ;  those  in  the  fourth  and  third  twice,  and  all  other  classes  four  times. 
Writing  is  attended  to  twice  daily  ;  the  small  children,  nineteen  of  whom  1 
counted  in  the  class,  say  their  tables  every  day  and  are  daily  exercised  in 
Stoddard’s  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic.  Another  class,  comprising  the  more 
advanced  scholars,  are  thoroughly  drilled  in  Stoddard’s  Intellectual  Mental 
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Arithmetic  every  day.  Exercises  on  the  black-board  are  performed  weekly, 
and  sometimes  oftener.  As  there  are  several  kinds  of  arithmetic  here  it  js 
impossible  to  have  the  pupils  classed  in  this  study  as  the  teacher  would 
desire. 

“  She  sets  all  the  copies  in  a  good,  plain,  business  hand,  hands  the  books  to 
the  scholars  herself,  and  while  they  are  engaged  at  this  exercise,  passes  round 
among  them,  sparing  no  pains  to  make  them  sit  properly  at  the  desk,  to  hold 
the  pens  in  the  right  manner,  and  to  form  their  letters  seamdum  artem 
While  the  girls  have  their  intermission,  the  boys  write,  and  vice  versa.  All 
the  scholars  spell  out  of  book  twice  daily,  and  those  most  advanced  write 
lessons  in  dictation  once  a  week,  and  composition  as  often. 

“The  school  is  called  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  5  there  are  two  inter¬ 
missions,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  of  fifteen  minutes, 
for  each  sex.  The  children  are  dismissed  at  five  and  a  half  o’clock.  As 
thorough  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  studies  w’as  evinced  here  as  in  any 
school  I  have  visited.  Neatness  pervaded  all  things.  The  best  order  was 
preserved  ;  no  whispering  or  moving  from  place  to  place  being  tolerated.  I 
think  it  may  be  remarked  wfith  truth,  that  children  love  and  respect  those 
most,  who,  governing  with  mildness  and  firmness,  maintain  good  discipline. 

“The  classes  were  formed  quietly  and  after  reciting  resumed  theif  seats  in 
the  same  becoming  manner.  This  teacher  works  hard,  and  notwithstanding 
she  is  one  of  the  best  female  mathematicians  in  the  county,  expects  to  attend 
the  Normal  school  at  Lancaster  the  ensuing  winter  ;  half  way  excellence  not 
being  sufficient  to  satisfy  her.’  ” 

The  last  school  I  shall  mention  in  this  connection  “is  composed  of  about 
fifty  scholars,  twenty-five  of  whom  study  English  grammar,  and  the  whole  of 
them  geography ;  for  in  addition  to  the  usual  classes  in  Mitchell’s,  a  full  set 
of  Felton’s  Outline  maps  is  here,  upon  which  all  are  exercised.  The  different, 
studies  and  recitations  are  timed  by  the  clock,  a  certain  number  of  minutes 
being  devoted  to  each.  This  gentleman,  a  very  experienced  teacher,  certain¬ 
ly  manages  a  school  with  no  ordinary  tact  and  ability.  He  informed  me  he 
had  but  two  pupils  at  grammar  when  he  commenced  teaching  here,  but  by 
discoursing  to  the  pupils  on  the  merits  of  the  study,  and  visiting  their  parents 
for  the  same  purpose,  he  had  induced  the  number  already  mentioned  to  un¬ 
dertake  it.  He  said  he  was  able  to  say  what  no  other  teacher  in  the  county 
probably  could  with  the  same  number  of  pupils,  that  he  had  no  child  in  school 
who  could  not  read.  A  week  or  ten  days  was  generally  sufficient  to  teach  the 
alphabet  to  a  child.  This  was  accomplished  by  confining  it  to  four  or  five 
letters  daily  without  scanning  the  whole  list  every  time  its  lesson  was  said. 
Being  an  able  physiologist,  this  important  study,  by  the  use  of  numerous 
charts,  was  taught  thoroughly  to  the  more  advanced  scholars.  Etymology, 
composition,  dictation,  mathematics,  in  short  all  the  branches  taught  in  the 
very  best  schools  of  the  country,  here  received  that  attention  their  importance 
demanded.”  , 

By  proper  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  community,  the  services  of  such 
savans  might  be  secured,  and  all  the  youth  of  the  county  educated  under  the 
eye  of  their  parents,  without  being  exposed  to  the  evil  influences  inseparable 
from  those  institutions,  in  which  are  too  frequently  found  graceless  students 
of  both  sexes;,  and  if  the  problem  be  fairly  solved,  it  will  be  found  much  the 
most  economical  to  have  your  children  instructed  at  home.  The  monej' 
spent  abroad  will  secure  the  services  of  enough  such  to  educate  the  whole 
of  them  here.  Look  at  it,  citizens  of  Bucks  county,  and  see  whether  the 
^ort  is  not  worth  making,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  education  to 
your  posterity,  thereby  insuring  the  ad,vantages  that  flow  from  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  from  enlightened  government,  and 
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bequeathing  to  your  issue  that  rich  legacy — the  love  of  liberty,  that  will  for 
ever  spurn  the  fetters  of  despotism. 

Colored  Children. — In  some  portions  of  the  county  this  class  of  children  is 
numerous.  1  have  known  as  many  as  fifteen  to  attend  one  school,  and  twenty 
another.  There  are  many  schools  in  which  from  one  to  four  have  been  noticed. 
As  a  general  thing,  they  partake  freely  of  learning,  and  among  them  may  be 
found  those  who  are  good  at  grammar  and  geography.  Several  well  exe¬ 
cuted  maps,  the  work  of  colored  pupils,  were  sent  to  one  of  our  county  in¬ 
stitutes. 

It  is  the  general  impression  about  here,  that  the  same  Almighly  Being  that 
was  pleased  to  bestow  existence  upon  the  white  race,  also  called  them  into 
being,  and  1  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  attempt  to  arraign  him  for  so  doing. 

Borough  Schools. — Bristol  still  stands  pre-eminent  as  to  numbers,  and  not 
inferior  as  to  quality.  The  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Booz,  whose  assiduous  efforts 
in  behalf  of  his  school,  have  justly  earned  for  him  an  enviable  reputation,  is 
still  principal.  To  do  justice,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  is 
assisted  by  female  instructors,  at  whose  presence  ignorance,  insubordination, 
and  every  thing  calculated  to  sully  purity  of  mind,  beats  a  hasty  retreat. 
Mr.  Booz’s  pupils  under  his  management,  recently  had  an  exhibition  for  a 
benevolent  purpose,  that  was  quite  successful,  for  which  they  were  rewarded 
by  the  congratulations  of  the  audience,  and  a  free  passage  to  Philadelphia 
and  back,  by  one  of  our  liberal  steamboat  captains. 

JVewtown, — The  inhabitants  of  this  place  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  their 
children  are  under  proper  training,  by  two  such  well  qualified,  experienced, 
and  able  instructors  as  Miss  Price  and  Miss  Bond  ;  the  former  of  whom 
teaches  the  boys,  and  the  latter  the  girls.  A  few  days  since  these  ladies  had 
an  examination  conjointly,  which  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  spectators,  as 
creditable  alike  both  to  scholars  and  teachers. 

j\ew  Hope. — This  school  is  at  present,  and  for  thq  past  year  has  been, 
under  the  control  of  Wm.  PI.  Johnson,  a  gentleman  of  great  scholastic  acquire¬ 
ments,  who  has  employed  his  pen  and  tongue  in  behalf  of  education,  as  much 
and  as  successfully  as  any  other  man  in  the  county.  Able  assistants  spare 
no  pains  to  discharge  their  duties  aright,  and  under  the  combined  influence  of 
so  much  ability  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  reasonable  success  crown  not 
their  efforts. 

Doylestown. — The  academy  here  has  been  much  crowded,  which  is  the  best 
evidence  that  the  experienced  principal,  Eugene  Smith,  has  discharged  his 
duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers.  His  labors  have  doubtless  been 
lightened  by  the  energetic  and  competent  teachers  who  assisted  him,  and 
who,  by  their  unwearied  exertions  contributed  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
reputation  of  the  school. 

Morrisville  and  Quakertown  have  each  a  school,  about  on  a  par  with  those 
in  the  surrounding  districts. 

School  Houses. — A  number  of  new  school  houses  have  been  and  are  being 
erected,  highly  creditable  to  the  directors  of  the  respective  districts  over 
which  they  have  control. 

A  two-story  brick,  handsomely  finished,  was  erected  last  fall,  in  Richland, 
at  a  cost  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars;  one  in  Middletown,  at  Hulmeville,  of 
stone,  thirty  by  forty,  two  stories  high,  well  finished,  and  the  lower  story 
furnished  so  as  to  accommodate  seventy  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  nineteen  hundred 
dollars  ;  in  Bensalem,  near  Oak  Grove,  one  of  stone  is  under  way,  of  tb« 
same  dimensions  as  that  at  Hulmeville;  another  two-story  one  of  the  san>« ' 
material  as  the  last,  is  going  up  in  Lower  Makefield,  at  Yardleyville,  twenty- 
four  by  thirty-six.  There  is  also»a  large,  well  planned  frame  of  the  same 
iiumber  of  stories  as  the  others,  which  was  finished  this  summer,  the  cost  of 
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which,  I  should  judge,  was  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  in  Falls  town¬ 
ship,  in  the  village  of  Fallsington. 

Others,  costing  from  five  to  eight  hundred  dollars,  have  been  built  in  sev¬ 
eral  townships,  all  of  which,  or  nearly  so,  show  the  impress  of  the  age,  and 
are  far  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  intended,  than  those  hitherto  con¬ 
structed. 

Several  hundred  dollars  have  been  expended  within  a  year  for  maps  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  public  schools.  1  think  one-third  of  the  townships 
now'  possess  them. 

In  Newtow'n  township  the  directors  find  all  the  stationerj’’  and  books,  and 
Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of  each  school.  They  have 
also  lately  presented  each  school  w'ith  a  large,  handsomely  bound  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  previously  passing  a  resolution  requesting  the  teacher  to 
read,  wdthout  comment,  a  chapter  therefrom  at  the  opening  of  the  daily  ses¬ 
sions.  Felton’s  Outline  maps  are  in  every  school. 

The  directors  of  Nortll^mpton  find  all  the  books  and  stationery.  Those  of 
Low'er  Makefield  have  recently  procured  globes  for  the  use  of  at  least  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  schools.  Keading  books  are  found  at  the  public  expense,  in 
New  Britain  and  Buckingham,  and  in  the  latter  a  good  deal  of  the  stationery. 
1  fear  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  to  do  some  of  the  townships  justice  in  this 
matter.  No  omissions  are  wilfully  made. 

Several  teachers  have  incurred  considerable  expense  in  furnishing  their 
schools  until  furniture  and  apparatus,  and  deserve  much  credit  therefor. 

We  have  but  one  log  school  house  in  the  county.  The  school  houses  in 
Bucks  are  good ;  a  few  old  ones  yet  remain  that  are  inconvenient.  Their 
place  will  shortly  be  supplied  with  better  ones. 

Private  Schools. — We  have  several  private  schools  in  the  county  doing 
much  for  the  cause  of  education.  John  Ball,  of  Quakertown,  has  educated  a 
number  of  young  men  who  have  acquitted  themselves  creditably  as  teachers, 
several  of  u'hom  have  been  employed  in  the  upper  section  of  the  county.  The 
English  branches  and  mathematics  are  taught  here. 

Messrs.  Long,  two  brothers,  classical  scholars,  have  taught  the  “Tennent 
school”  for  several  years.  Their  reputation  is  so  well  established,  that  their 
school  is  alu'ays  crow’ded  with  students  from  almost  every  section  of  the 
countpj^ ;  and  although  preparing  young  men  for  collegiate  courses,  they  feel 
a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools.  One  of  them  is  an  effi¬ 
cient  director. 

The  Lev.  Mr.  Belville  teaches  a  female  school  near  the  one  last  mentioned, 
that  sustains  an  excellent  reputation. 

Mrs.  Haas,  near  the  Turk,  a  lady  of  much  experience,  has  a  very  good 
school  for  girls,  at  which  the  solid  and  ornamental  branches  are  taught. 

A  good  school  has  recently  been  established  in  New  Britain,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  where  Latin  and  English  are  taught ;  and  another 
at  Attleborough  of  the  same  description,  is  prosperously  conducted  by  Sidney 
Averill.  There  are  a  few  others,  but  knowing  little  about  them,  1  shall  say 
less. 

isitations. — Since  my  last  report  I  have  visited  all  the  public  schools  in 
the  county,  excepting  three,  which  were  not  in  operation  w'hen  I  called,  and 
the  roads  subsequently  being  in  such  bad  condition,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
get  there  during  the  wdnter  session.  I  have  been  engaged  this  summer  pay¬ 
ing  my  second  visit,  attending  only  two  schools  per  day.  There  are  four 
towmships  yet  to  attend  to. 

Topographical. — In  Durham  township  large  quantities  of  iron  are  manufac¬ 
tured.  There  is  a  plumbago  quarry  in  the  county,  and  copper  mines  have 
been  heretofore  worked. 
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Limestone  is  very  abundant  in  the  middle  section  of  the  county,  and  vast 
^^uantities  of  it  are  burned. 

The  upper  section  of  our  county  is  hilly  and  rocky,  and  not  so  well  adapted 
to  agriculture  as  the  middle  and  lower  sections,  which  are  fertile  and  gener¬ 
ally  tilled  as  well  as  any  land,  I  presume,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Thus  are  you  furnished  with  a  lengthy  and  truthful  account  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  schools,  and  I  earnestly  hope  to  see  another,  and  another  executed 
by  wiser  heads  and  abler  hands,  showing  that.our  schools  in  this  section  of 
this  great  Commonwealth  are  not  inferior  to  those  in  any  other  part  of  it. 

As  under  no  circumstances,  should  the  law  creating  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendency  not  be  repealed,  can  I  be  again  induced  to  accept  the  honorable 
office  I  now  hll,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  sentiments  free  from  the 
imputation  of  interested  motives  or  ulterior  designs,  in  a  few  closing  para¬ 
graphs. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  heartfelt  obligations  I  am  under  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  teachers,  as  well  as  to  many  others,  who  h^ve  extended  to  me  upon 
various  occasions,  a  cordial  welcome  to  their  firesides.  I  have  been  used 
with  the  kindness  of  a  brother,  and  when  I  cease  to  reciprocate  these  gener¬ 
ous  and  noble  feeling’s,  may  “  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and 
my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning.” 

To  the  editors  of  the  public  press,  both  German  and  English,  do  1  return 
iny  unfeigned  thanks,  for  favors  done,  and  for  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
great  educational  movement. 

To  the  children  of  the  county  let  me  say,  my  desire  for  your  advancement 
in  knowledge  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express.  Upon  you  will  shortly 
devolve  the  great  responsibility  of  managing  the  concerns  of  society,  and  the 
more  you  know  of  science,  and  the  more  you  square  your  actions  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  precepts  of  morality  and  religion,  the  better  able  you  will  be 
to  get  along  prosperously  and  happily  in  the  world,  and  to  resist  its  allure¬ 
ments  and  temptations.  May  Heaven’s  blessings  rest  upon  you. 

[n  conclusion  permit  me  to  remark,  that  no  man  more  desires  the  welfare 
of  all  classes  of  the  community,  particularly  of  the  rising  generation,  than 
the  humble  individual  now  writing.  The  question  has  often  arisen  in  his 
mind,  “  what  can  be  done  to  insure  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  our  citizens;  to  perpetuate  our  republican  form  of  government;  to 
keep  alive  the  principle  of  hostility  to  oppression ;  and  to  eradicate  success¬ 
fully  that  bane  of  society,  which  is  the  prolific  source  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
calamities  and  miseries  that  afflict  the  human  family  1 

The  true  answer  to  this  query  is  believed  to  be,  educate  the  children.  Edu¬ 
cate  them  physically,  mentally,  morally  and  religiously.  This  is  the  design  of 
our  present  school  system,  than  which  perhaps  a  better  exists  not.  It  becomes 
the  well-wishers  of  their  country  to  see  to  it,  that  violent  hands  are  not  laid 
upon  this  ark  of  their  safety.  Savages  are  ignorant,  and  ignorance  makes 
wdvages  ;  and  if  vandalism,  backed  by  cupidity,  be  allowed  to  blast  this  fair 
and  beautiful  heritafife,  we  may  be  surged  into  the  vortex  of  that  gulf,  over 
which  the  restraining'  hand  of  the  patriot  will  be  extended  in  vain  to  arrest 
our  downward  rush  to  anarchy. 

JOSEPH  FELL, 
County  Superintendent 

Buckingham,  August,  1856. 
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For  the  purpose  of  introduction,  [  give  a  brief  history  of  the  hading  char- 
ncteristics  of  this  section  of  country. 

Butler  county  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty- 
five  from  east  to  west.  It  is  diversified  with  almost  every  variety  of  surface, 
from  extremely  hilly  and  broken,  to  extremely  low,  level  and  marshy.  The 
soil  is  as  variable  as  the  surface,  in  some  places  abundantly  rewarding  the 
agriculturist,  while  in  others  he  toils  in  vain  to  increase  his  store.  .  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants,  but  things  are 
now  taking  an  important  change.  The  more  enterprising  portion  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  are  not  disposed  to  let  the  extensive  veins  of  coal  and  iron  ore  remain 
buried  beneath  the  soil,  while  they  offer  so  rich  a  reward  to  those  disposed 
to  invest  money  in  them.  Grazing  receives  considerable  attention  in  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  county.  These  sections  are  admirably  adapted 
for  it.  Timber  is  generally  scarce,  though  some  sections  have  abundance  for 
home  use.  The  principal  varieties  are  oak,  ash,  chestnut,  hickory  and 
maple. 

^  Roads  are  very  numerous,  though  but  few  of  note.  The  Pittsburg  and 
Butler,  and  the  Perrysville  and  Prospect  plank  roads  extend  through  the 
southern  part.  There  are  two  or  three  mud  pikes  in  the  northern,  and  two 
in  the  eastern  sections ;  the  other  roads  are  unimportant.  Minerals  are  abun¬ 
dant  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county  ;  principal  varieties  are  iron  ore,  and 
bituminous  and  cannel  coal.  The  coal  mines  of  north-eastern  Butler  countv 
are  among  the  most  important  in  the  world.  Limestone  is  abundant  in  the 
northern  part.  Streams  of  water  are  very  numerous,  though  but  few  of  im¬ 
portance.  Muddy  creek,  Slipperyrock,  Connoquenessing,  Bear  and  Buffalo 
are  the  most  noted  creeks.  Slipperyrock  has  some  excellent  mill  seats,  a 
number  of  which  are  already  in  use. 


The  first  settlers  of  this  county  were  principally  Germans  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  or  Irish  directly  from  Ireland.  Their  descendants  and  a 
few  French,  together  with  a  few  more  foreigners  from  England,  Germany  and 
Ireland,  constitute  the  present  population.  Emigration  from  this  county  west¬ 
ward  has  been  so  constant  and  rapid  that  the  increase  in  population  has  been 
inconsiderable.  Owing  to  this  fact  the  characteristics  of  the  early  settlers 
are  plainly  visible  at  the  present  day. 

This  county  is  divided  into  thirty-three  townships  by  right  lines  running* 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west.  There  are  eight  boroughs  and  thirty-six 
small  villages.  There  are  several  applications  made  for  independent  districts, 
but  It  is  not  probable  that  any  will  be  granted,  since  the  object  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  merely  to  change  the  location  of  some  particular  school  house  which 
might  be  done  at  less  expense  in  some  other  way. 

Sc/ioo/  Houses, — During  the  past  year  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  school 
and  dwelling  houses  were  used  for  school  purposes ;  about  seventy  new  ones 
are  either  built  or  under  contract;  fifty  of  the  most  dilapidated  of  the  old 
ones  will  be  disposed  of — this  will  leave  the  number  at  about  two  hundred. 
These,  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  will  give  the  value 
of  the  school  property  of  this  county  about  seventy  thousand  dollars.  In 

the  above  calculations  round  numbers  were  used,  but  they  are  tolerably  cor¬ 
rect  . 


School  houses  used  last  year  are  about  as  follows :  Fifty-seven  are  tolera- 
bly  good,  and  are  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  built.  Forty-one  may  be  made  tolerably  good  with  a  little  repair  an*d 
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some  remoddling.  Eighty-four  are  totally  unfit  for  training  places  for  the 
young,  since  every  thing  connected  with  them  appears  gloomy  and  horrible. 
Seventy-nine  are  built  of  logs ;  seventy-six  are  frame,  and  twenty-seven  are 
brick.  ( 

Of  the  fifty-seven  first  named,  Allegheny  district  has  three,  Adams  one, 
Brady  six,  Buffalo  four.  Clay  one.  Cranberry  one.  Cherry  one.  Centre  two, 
Donegal  one,  Fairview  one,  Forward  three,  Jefferson  two,  Jackson  four,  Lan¬ 
caster  three,  Marion  six,  Penn  three,  Parker  two.  Slippery  rock  two.  Worth 
four,  Washington  one,  Butler,  Centreville,  Harrisville,  Harmony,  Saxonburg 
and  Zelienople  boroughs,  one  each. 

Of  the  two  hundred  houses  now  ready  for  use,  forty  have  ceilings  averag¬ 
ing  ten  feet  high  ;  forty  averaging  about  nine  feet ;  forty  averaging  eight  feet, 
and  eighty  that  will  not  average  much  more  than  seven  feet. 

One  hundred  have  an  average  area  of  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; 
fifty  more  that  will  not  exceed  an  average  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
fifty  that  will  average  between  six  and  seven  hundred  feet. 

About  thirty  have  no  coal  houses  j  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  only  tolera¬ 
bly  well  provided  for  in  this  respect — there  being  some  demand  for  repairs — 
and  about  thirty  are  respectably  provided  for  in  this  respect. 

About  seventy-five  have  as  suitable  locations  as  could  be  obtained  in  the 
section  of  country  in  which  they  are  placed ;  the  remainder  are  not  well  lo¬ 
cated,  centres  having  been  selected  instead  of  suitable  sites,  borne  are  placed 
in  fields,  some  in  dense  forests,  some  on  bleak  points,  and  some  in  swamps. 

Two  have  fenced  play-grounds  5  near  forty  have  no  play-grounds  at  all, 
except  the  public  road,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  have  lots  of  ground 
belonging  to  them  containing  from  one-eighth  to  three-fourths  of  an  acre. 
The  play-grounds  are  generally  in  a  state  of  nature,  except  that  the  trees  arc 
cut  away  to  let  the  sun  at  the  school  house,  and  to  prevent  the  children  from 
climbing.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  houses  are  placed  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  thus  affording  the  children  an  opportunity  of  running  at  large. 

FwrmVwre.— Fourteen  houses  have  suitable  furniture  of  the  proper  dimen¬ 
sions  5  eleven  of  these  have  been  built  within  two  years.  Fifty-eight  have 
incurred  the  expense  of  suitable  furniture,  but  for  w'ant  of  proper  plans  and 
'  specifications  have  sustained  a  loss  of  materials,  and  are  now  encumbered 
with  that  which  does  not  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

One  hundred  and  eight  are  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  being  only  sup¬ 
plied  with  benches  without  backs,  and  in  many  cases  so  high  that  the  occu¬ 
pants  can  not  reach  the  floor  with  their  feet.  Long  boards,  resting  upon  pins 
driven  into  the  wall,  are  used  for  desks,  and  in  many  cases  a  scarcity  of 
these.  This  and  something  quite  similar,  is  the  kind  of  furniture  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  of  our  school  houses. 

Warming. — Our  school  houses  are  all  warmed  by  common  coal  stoves.  The 
inequality  of  temperament  necessarily  resulting  from  this  method  of  heating, 
is  an  objection  to  it.  While  those  pupils  who  sit  near  the  stove  are  uncom¬ 
fortably  warm,  those  who  sit  in  more  remote  places  suffer  with  cold.  Im¬ 
provements  in  the  method  of  heating  school  houses,  are  loudly  called  for. 
This  subject  should  receive  immediate  attention. 

Ventilating. — I  know  of  no  subject  so  important  to  the  public,  which  has 
received  so  little  attention  as  that  of  proper  ventilation  of  school  houses.  Di¬ 
rectors,  parents  and  teachers,  should  investigate  the  subject ;  men  of  learning 
should  shed  light  upon  it.  Hundreds  of  lives  might  be  saved  annually  by 
proper  knowledge  of,  and  proper  attention  to  this  subject.  How  inhuman  to 
deprive  the  rising  generation  of  the  pure  air,  which  God  has  so  bountifully 
provided  for  all  his  creatures !  Let  the  fell  destroyer  be  arrested  ere  he  sows 
the  seeds  of  consumption  and  death  upon  any  more  of  the  youth  of  our  land 
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Schools. — During  the  last  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
schools  in  operation  in  the  county.  About  forty  of  these  were  well  managed, 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  teachers  and  directors  who  had  control  of 
them.  In  nearly  ninety  schools  of  these  there  was  room  for  improvement  in 
many  respects,  although  in  most  cases  there  is  improvement  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  About  fifty  schools  which  reflect  but  little  credit  upon  the  teachers 
who  taught  them,  or  the  directors  who  sustained  them  in  employ. 

Graded  Schools  are  established  in  the  boroughs  of  Butler,  Harrisville  and 
Prospect.  Those  in  Butler  and  Harrisville  have  been  doing  a  good  business  j 
but  those  in  Prospect  are  not  prospering.  The  Butler  schools  are  divided 
into  grades,  and  those  of  Prospect  into  two.  These  fioroughs  have  adopted 
the  separate  grading  system.  Harrisville  has  two  schools,  and  has  adopted 
the  union  grading  system.  I  think  graded  schools  should  be  established 
wherever  the  density  of  the  population  will  admit  of  such  arrangements  ,*  it 
IS  a  great  saving  of  funds.  Aoout  forty  of  our  schools,  though  ungraded,  are 
well  classified,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  their  teachers.  The  remaining 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  for  various  reasons,  were  poorly  classified  and 
not  well  conducted. 

A  want  of  interest  is  manifested  in  more  than  half  of  our  schools.  Schol¬ 
ars,  both  large  and  smiail,  do  not  appear  to  know  how  to  study.  Whether 
they  or  the  teachers  are  in  the  fault,  I  cannot  say.  A  great  amount  of  time  is 
passed  away  in  uselessly  scribbling  over  copy-books  or  slates,  without  any 
apparent  object  in  view.  Scholars  are  late  getting  to  school  in  the  mornings; 
negligent  about  getting  suitable  books ;  do  not  appear  to  care  whether  they 
learn  or  not^;  and  do  not  seem  to  consider  that  the  privilege  of  coming  to 
school  is  one  of  importance. 

Books  and  Classification. — The  provisions  of  the  school  law  in  reference  to 
uniformity  of  books,  has  not  been  properly  enforced  in  many  districts.  Di¬ 
rectors  adopt  books,  but  do  not  enforce  their  introduction  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  This  prevents  that  classification  of  the  pupils,  which  wmuld  lead  to 
successful  operations  in  the  school  room,  and  is  an  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  the  teacher’s  time,  and  is,  in  the  end,  a  pecuniary  loss  to  all  parties.  The 
Scriptures  are  read  by  the  teachers  and  advanced  pupils,  as  an  opening  exer¬ 
cise  in  most  of  our  schools.  This  is  right.  May  that  holy  book  ever  be 
used  in  all  the  schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  may  it  shed  its  divine 
rays  into  the  hearts  of  the  youth  of  every  land,  and  may  the  seeds  of  morality 
and  religion  thus  sown,  in  due  time  yield  a  hundred  fold. 

School  Visitations. — Visiting  schools,  although  extremely  laborious  in 
country  places,  is  a  much  pleasanter  part  of  a  Superintendent’s  duty  than  the 
examination  of  teachers,  and  deciding  upon  their  qualifications.  Owing  to 
^  ®P^^^®uess  of  the  population,  and  the  indirectness  of  the  roads,  a  person 
will  be  required  to  travel  an  average  of  eight  miles  per  day,  in  order  to  visit 
two  schools ;  and  when  we  consider  the  general  severity  of  winter  weather, 
state  of  the  roads,  depth  of  snow,  and  intensity  of  cold,  we  will  readily  con- 
Ciude,  that  a  Superintendent  will  require  some  physical  abilities  to  enable 
him  to  undergo  such  irregularities,  and  endure  such  hardships.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  visit  the  schools  of  this  county  more  than  once  during  the 
time  they  are  in  operation. 

schools  were  visited  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Visitations  were  again  vigorously  resumed  in  November,  and  were 
continued  steadily  until  the  first  of  April ;  still  it  was  not  possible  to  visit  all 
before  they  were  closed.  Although  a  Superintendent  can  not  teach  much  dur¬ 
ing  his  visit  at  a  school,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  his  visits  are  a  great  benefit 
to  the  school.  He  can  correct  defects  in  modes  of  teaching ;  can  learn  what 
skill  the  teacher  possesses  in  the  management  of  a  school;  can  sugo-est 
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changes  in  classification  or  mode  of  instruction ;  can  advise  with  concerning 
plans  or  changes  which  may  benefit  the  school.  He  can,  in  his  remarks  to 
the  scholars,  arouse  some  dormant  energies,  or  awaken  their  minds  on  some 
subjects  of  which  they  had  never  thought,  but  which  may  be  a  lasting  bless¬ 
ing  to  them.  He  can  obtain  much  useful  and  reliable  information  relative  to 
the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  school  houses,  which  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  so  little  actual  cost  in  any  other  way.  Here  he  has  very  frequently 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  parents,  directors  and  other  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  can  point  out  to  them  the  relation  they  sustain  to  the  common 
schools,  the  benefits  which  would  arise  from  schools,  if  properly  conducted, 
and  the  great  advantages  of  education. 

Examinations. — During  the  year  I  examined  near  three  hundred  persons ; 
granted  nineteen  professional  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  provisional  certifi¬ 
cates.  Of  those  who  received  professional  certificates,  fifteen  had  received 
similar  certificates  from  me  during  the  previous  year.  During  my  first  year 
in  the  Superintendency  1  granted  more  professional  certificates  than  1  would 
have  done  if  1  had  had  the  graded  certificates  since  issued  by  the  Department. 
As  an  indirect  way  of  nullifying  them,  1  instructed  the  directors  to  consider 
.them  equivalent  to  No.  2  of  the  provisional  certificates,  and  requested  the 
holders  to  be  re-examined,  and  if  qualified  receive  a  new  certificate.  Of  those 
who  received  the  temporary  certificates,  at  least  one-fourth  failed  to  give 
satisfaction  in  the  schools  in  which  they  were  employed  ;  thus  showing  con¬ 
clusively  that  a  poor  certificate  is  very  dangerous,  frequently  admitting  the 
holder  to  a  station  he  is  unable  to  fill— since,  in  many  places,  a  certificate  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  admit  the  applicant  to  a  certain  station,  the  grade  of 
the  certificate  being  a  matter  of  little  consideration.  In  the  more  intelligent 
sections  there  is  less  danger  on  this  point,  the  salary  being  graded  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  grade  of  the  certificate — poor  certificates  are  below  par.  In 
many  sections  of  the  county  the  people  say  “let  us  have  good  teachers,  they 
are  cheaper  than  poor  ones  at  any  price.” 

Of  those  employed  during  the  last  year,  as  far  as  known,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  fourteen  in  other  States. 

Forty-one  gave  general  satisfaction  ;  one  hundred  and  five  did  a  tolerably 
good  business,  and  might  with  propriety  receive  employment  for  the  present, 
and  fifty-eight  could  be  dispensed  with  without  loss  to  the  schools  at  any 
time. 

Two  teachers  were  of  fifty  years  of  age  j  six  between  forty  and  fifty ; 
twenty-one  between  thirty  and  forty ;  twenty-three  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  ;  fifty-eight  betw^een  twenty-one  and  twenty-five ;  seventy-eight  be¬ 
tween  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  and  sixteen  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Sixty- two  have  read  one  or  more  works  on  teaching,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  have  read  nothing. 

Ninety-six  do  not  intend  to  make  a  business  of  teaching,  and  one  hundred 
and  eight  wish  to  follow  it  if  they  could  receive  constant  employment,  and  a 
proper  compensation  for  their  labor. 

Ten  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  at  various  times  for  more  than  ten 
years  ;  twenty  between  six  and  ten  years  ;  twenty-six  from  three  to  six  years  ; 
eighty  from  one  to  three  years,  and  sixty-eight  less  than  one  year. 

The  above  is  as  correct  an  estimate  as  1  could  obtain.  Some  of  the  teachers, 
when  interrogated  on  these  points,  could  not  tell  positively.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  schools  were  doing  well  when  I  visited  them,  but  for  some  reason 
the  teacher  failed  to  close  the  school  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Whether 
the  fault  was  in  the  teacher,  or  in  the  school,  I  am  not  able  to  report. 

Young  teachers  would  do  well  to  attend  a  well  managed  common  school  a 
session  or  two  previous  to  commencing  to  teach.  By  so  doing  they  might  ob- 
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tain  some  important  lessons  on  school  teaching  and  school  government  which 
cannot  be  learned  in  all  schools.  Many  fail  in  teaching  those  lUth  things 
which  are  so  often  neglected  in  even  high  schools,  but  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  beginners ;  and  those  who  fail  in  these  things,  fail  to  give 
satisfaction  to  intelligent  emploj^ers. 

It  is  but  justice  to  our  teachers  for  me  to  remark  here,  that  the  schools  of 
this  county  were  much  better  managed  last  winter  than  they  were  the  pre¬ 
ceding  winter,  and  this  was  almost  wholly  owing  to  the  energetic  efforts  of 
the  teachers  for  self-improvement. 

Means  of  Improvement, — During  the  past  year  two  very  interesting  teachers’ 
institutes  were  held  in  Butler,  each  lasted  three  days,  and  was  attended 
numerously  by  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education.  One  in  North 
Washington  lasted  four  days  ;  two  in  Marion  district,  one  of  four,  and  one  of 
two  days  j  one  at  West  Liberty  continued  for  three  days.  All  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  I  attended,  and  I  cannot  forbear  speaking  highly  of  the  interest  manifest¬ 
ed.  Besides  these,  many  educational  societies  and  teachers’  meetings  were 
established,  and  kept  up  regularly  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  winter. 
There  were  also  thirty-five  educational  meetings  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
and  did  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  education.  These  are  some  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  movements  of  Butler  county,  and  we  hope  they  are  not  in  vain,  but 
will  bring  forth  their  fruit  in  due  season. 

Directors. — The  directors  have  ever  exhibited  towards  me  the  greatest  mani¬ 
festations  of  kindness,  and  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  me  in  all  move¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  They  generally  attend  public 
examinations,  accompany  me  in  school  visitations,  and  all  other  official  duties 
enjoined  by  law,  they  cheerfully  perform,  and  manifest  considerable  anxiety 
about  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  for  their  untiring  efforts  and  fidelity  in  all  matters 
committed  to  their  care.  In  some  few  districts  school  visitations  were  some¬ 
what  neglected,  from  the  fact  that  the  other  duties  of  their  office  have  of  late 
been  so  laborious  and  numerous;  numerous  difficulties  have  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  locating  and  erecting  school  houses — these  tax  the  time  of  directors 
so  much  that  they  find  it  impracticable  to  give  the  requisite  attention  to  the 
visiting  of  schools  as  is  required  in  the  school  law. 

Directors  should  receive  a  compensation  for  their  official  services,  which 
would  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  time  at  least.  This  would  insure  a 
more  regular  attendance  upon  business  days,  and  in  the  end  save  time  and 
money.  If  other  township  officers  are  remunerated,  why  not  school  directors  % 
The  time  spent  by  the  school  directors  of  this  county,  during  the  last  year,  if 
estimated  at  one  dollar  per  day,  would  give  near  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  It  appears  hard  to  make  two  hundred  and  forty  men  pay  this  much 
additional  tax  per  year. 

Suggested  Improvements. — It  is  the  opinion  of  your  humble  servant,  that  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  the  assessment  of  taxes  would  greatly  improve  the 
condition  of  affairs  generally.  In  sparsely  settled  sections  it  requires  a  tax 
of  one  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  to  keep  the  schools  open  even  four  months, 
whereas  in  thickly  settled  and  wealthy  sections  it  will  only  require  a  tax  of 
two  or  three  mills,  to  sustain  good  schools  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  education  lessens  crime,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that 
education  should  be  made  as  extensive  as  possible  ;  and  how  can  a  State 
equalize  and  make  these  blessings  general  but  by  equal  taxation  I 

One  grand  step  has  already  been  taken — much  remains  yet  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Our  common  school  system  has  encountered  almost  every  thing.  It 
has  been  assailed  by  all  claspses,  but  it  has  ever  been  gaining  ground.  It 
stands  firm  and  unshaken,  and  may  it  continue  to  stand  and  to  grow  until  the 
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blessings  of  good  schools  may  be  realized  by  every  child  of  Pennsylvania, 
until  the  poor-man’s  college  may  hold  that  rank  which  it  deserves,  and  until 
the  enemies  of  the  system  may  realize,  that  these  much  abused  blessings  are 
entailed  upon  their  children. 

ISAAC  BLACK, 
County  Superintendent, 

Prospect,  August  5,  1856. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

I  received  my  appointment  as  Superintendent  in  place  of  Dr.  George  Smith, 
resigned,  on  the  fourteenth  of  September  last.  This  report  will  present  the 
general  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  workings  of  the  system  in  this 
county,  since  that  period. 

Immediately  after  receiving  my  commission,  and  upon  several  occasions 
since,  I  consulted  with  my  predecessor,'  and  to  this  sterling  friend  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school  system  I  feel  indebted  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  applicable 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 

The  facts  in  this  report  are  based  upon  notes,  frequently  quite  copious, 
taken  upon  the  occasion  of  my  visits  to  the  different  schools  in  the  county. 
These  notes  1  have  found  to  be  of  great  service  to  me,  in  judging  of  the  im¬ 
provements,  or  otherwise,  made  in  any  school. 

1  have  also  noticed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  notes  Vv^ere  being 
taken,  has  in  many  cases  operated  to  call  the  attention  both  of  directors  and 
teachers,  to  the  necessities  of  their  schools,  and  will,  I  hope,  result  in  effective 
measures  for  their  removal. 

I  also  submit  as  a  supplement  to  this  report,  a  few  facts  respecting  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  several  private  schools  and  academies  in  the  county,  with  which 
the  teachers  of  such  schools  will  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  me.*  I  am  led  to 
think  that  this  will  be  a  valuable  feature,  as  coming  generations  will  here 
read  the  history  of  the  present,  in  an  educational  point  of  view.  Theee 
schools  are  also  contributing  something  toward  the  advancement  of  common 
school  education,  as  a  few  teachers  are  beginning  to  spend  a  limited  portion 
of  their  time  in  them,  in  order  to  become  better  qualified  for  their  duties. 
And  best  of  all  it  is  desirable,  that  schools  be  upon  common  ground  ;  that 
teachers  and  all  engaged  in  the  cause  of  education,  should  feel  that  they  are 
laboring  for  the  promotion  of  a  common  interest — the  formation  and  elevation 
of  human  character. 

Teachers'  Examinations. — During  the  nine  months  past  ninety-six  teachers 
have  been  examined  by  me,  to  whom  certificates  were  granted.  I  have  also 
examined  five  persons  to  whom  duty  compelled  me  to  decline  certificates. 
Among  those  to  whom  certificates  were  granted,  were  three  holding  certifi¬ 
cates  from  Superintendents  of  other  counties.  Sixteen  professional  and 
eighty  provisional  certificates  have  been  issued.  A  large  number  of  those 
who  are  teaching  hold  professional  certificates  from  my  predecessor.  Of  the 
sixteen  professional  certificates  issued,  nine  were  granted  to  teachers  holding 
temporary  certificates,  and  five  of  these  held  certificates  from  the  former 
Superintendent. 

I  have  made  not  only  thorough  qualification  in  the  branches  required,  but 
also  ability  to  teach  them  successfully,  the  condition  entitling  the  applicant 


*  Did  not  come  to  hand. 
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to  a  certificate  of  a  professional  grade.  This  has  awakened  a.  spirit  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  many  are  determined  to  merit  a  certificate  of  the  highest  grade, 
upon  a  re-examination,  who  will  undoubtedly  succeed.  Teachers  who  are 
anxious  to  discharge  all  their  duties,  as  such,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  a 
high  standard  should  be  adopted,  and  nothing  tends  so  surely  to  the  elevation 
of  the  profession  as  this  rigid,  yet  fair  distinction. 

Regarding  public  examinations  of  teachers,  at  present,  of  doubtful  advan¬ 
tage,  either  to  the  applicants  themselves,  or  to  me  in  determining  their 
real  qualifications,  1  have  not  encouraged  the  attendance  of  any  except  direc¬ 
tors.  Upon  a  few  occasions  others  have  been  present,  to  which  of  course  1 
have  not  objected.  The  presence  of  the  school  board  I  regard  as  very  desirable, 
and  accordingly  have  discouraged  private  examinations.  In  accordance  with 
the  views  of  my  predecessor,  where  time  and  circumstances  would  permit,  I 
have  conducted  my  examinations  separately ;  written  questions  in  mathe¬ 
matics  being  previously  distributed  to  the  whole  class  to  be  solved  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  as  the  candidates  were  called  upon.  But  the  large  number  of 
applicants  present  at  many  of  my  examinations  has  obliged  me  to  resort  to 
class  examination ;  which,  however,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  instances 
have  proved  quite  satisfactory.  With  the  exception  of  arithmetical  and  alge¬ 
braical  questions,  my  examinations  have  been  oral.  And  even  in  these 
branches  I  judge  more  of  ability  to  teach,  from  the  correctness  of  the  analy¬ 
tical  solutions  given  of  mental  exercises,  which  I  generally  propose. 

The  great  object  of  the  examination  of  teachers  is  to  determine  the  ability 
to  teach  possessed  by  each.  This  object  I  conceive  is  best  attained  by  scru¬ 
tinizing  carefully  the  elucidation  of  obvious  principles  in  each  of  the  branches, 
rather  than  by  puzzling  the  applicant  to  ferret  out  the  intricacies  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  any  :  always  taking  care  that  the  examination  be  sufficiently  ex¬ 
tended  to  exhibit  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant,  however  complete  they 
may  be. 

Though  I  frequently  ask  questions  concerning  methods  of  teaching  I  have 
left  the  space  in  the  certificate  for  the  applicant’s  grade  in  “  teaching  ”  a  blank, 
unless  I  had  previously  visited  his  or  her  school.  1  believe  that  no  series  of 
questions,  however  ingeniously  devised,  could  determine  a  grade  of  qualifi¬ 
cation  in  this  particular.  They  might  disclose  eminent  ability  or  sad  defi¬ 
ciency. 

School  Visitations. — I  have  visited  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  a  very 
large  majority  of  them  the  second  time.  It  is  my  intention  to  visit  every 
school  twice  each  year.  Ordinarily  two  schools  are  visited  in  a  day,  one  in 
the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  never  encouraged  any  extra 
parade  of  classes  or  of  school  exercises  upon  these  occasions ;  preferring  to 
see  the  schools  in  their  every  day  dress.  In  my  opinion  I  am  thus  furnished 
with  a  better  opportunity  for  correcting  errors,  making  suggestions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  methods  of  teaching,  &c.,  than  I  could  possibly  be  under  any  other 
circumstances.  I  have,  however,  been  pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  attend 
several  public  examinations  of  pupils.  Such  examinations,  properly  conduct¬ 
ed,  I  by  no  means  undervalue ;  and  always  give  them  encouragement  by  my 
presence  when  convenient. 

I  have  usually  been  accompanied  by  a  part,  and  upon  a  few  occasions,  by 
all  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  proper  district.  These  and  other  inter¬ 
views  have  uniformly  been  courteous  and  agreeable.  The  uniform  kindness 
with  which  I  have  been  met,  when  paying  my  official  visits  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schools,  evinces  a  sympathy,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  system, 
with  these  efforts  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  common  schools.  Evils  dis¬ 
covered  in  any  school  have  been  rarely  found  to  exist  to  that  extent  at  a 
second  visitation,  and  in  many  cases  the  improvement  has  been  marked. 
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Following  the  example  of  my  predecessor  I  have  taken  note  of  the  number, 
of  pupils  pursuing  different  branches — excepting  arithmetic,  reading,  writings 
and  orthography.  The  figures  below  exhibit  about  the  average  number  pur-, 
suing  these  branches,  at  any  one  time,  and  not  the  whole  number.  They 


sum  up  as  follows  : 

Number  learning  English  Grammar 


Do . 

Do _ _ 

.Geography . 

.Mathematics . 

X)o 

.  History . 

Do 

.Natural  Philosophy . 

Do . . 

.Physiology . . 

Do . . 

.Botany..  . . 

719 
1,213 
120 
120 
81 
17 
8  . 


School  Houses. — It  is  gratifying  for  me  to  state  that  public  attention  here 
is  being  directed  to  these  indispensables  of  the  schools.  In  a  few  cases  dilapi¬ 
dated,  inconvenient  school  buildings  are  disappearing  and  houses  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  purpose  are  taking  their  places.  Nothing  augurs  better  for  the 
future.  Our  school  houses  are  too  generally  constructed  with  little  regard  to 
comfort  or  convenience.  The  inside  arrangements  of  some  are  such  as  to 
prevent  proper  classification.  Still  we  are  blessed  with  many  good  school 
houses,  in  beautiful  locations,  frequently  shaded  with  trees,  and  really  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  visitor  an  inviting  appearance.  I  hardly  need  add  that  in  such 
places  scholars  seem  better  pleased  with  their  school,  and  with  every  thing 
appertaining  thereto,  and  study  seems  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  task. 

School  Classification. — Our  schools  are  generally  classified,  except  in  the 
mathematics.  Teachers  are  frequently  met  with  difficulties  which  they 
cannot  remove  when  attempting  class  instruction  in  these  branches.  The 
variety  of  books  frequently  prevents.  In  a  few  cases,  even  where  directors 
have  adopted  a  uniform  series,  teachers  have  allowed  a  variety  in  the  school. 
Thorough  classification  and  more  efficient  instruction  in  the  mathematical 
branches,  are  wants  of  a  majority  of  our  schools,  as  glaring  as  any  other.  In 
many  cases  1  have  been  successful  in  correcting  this  error. 

The  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  seems  to  be  the  want  of  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  advantages,  teachers  themselves,  in  many  instances,  having  been 
educated  on  the  old  mechanical  plan.  Such  facts  evince  the  great  necessity 
of  Normal  instruction ;  yet,  amid  these  discouragements,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  improvement  is  being  made ;  that  increased  attention  is  paid  to 
teaching  the  pupils  to  think.,  independently  of  rule,  and  that  teachers  are 
generally  improving  their  opportunities  to  correct  these  evils  in  their  plan  of 
operations. 

The  introduction  of  mental  arithmetic.,  as  a  regular  class  exercise,  is  work¬ 
ing  a  great  improvement  in  many  schools.  Pupils  well  drilled  in  this  im¬ 
portant  branch,  seem  better  prepared  to  pursue  any  thing  else  with  success. 
The  teacher  in  this  county,  who  has  not  his  or  her  school  well  classified  in 
all  the  branches,  is  regarded  as  behind  the  age,  and  the  day  is  approaching 
when  nothing  short  of  this  will  be  tolerated. 

Readmg.— This  important,  but  too  much  neglected  branch,  is  receiving  in¬ 
creased  attention.  Our  schools,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  furnished  with 
suitable  books.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  name  most  of  the  words  at  sight,  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  read  the  lesson,  and  frequently  to  spell  the  words  dis¬ 
tinctly  from  the  book,  for  the  sake  of  thoroughness.  After  reading,  a  regular 
spelling  lesson  is  dictated  to  the  class,  from  the  lesson  thus  thoroughly 
mastered.  This  we  regard  as  the  most  rational  method  of  teaching  reading 
and  orthography,  as  the  pupil  is  thus  made  better  able  to  comprehend  the 
import  of  what  is  read,  and  as  the  formation  of  words  by  their  appropriate 
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letters  is  more  easily  retained,  when  those  words  are  studied  in  connection 
with  some  interesting  extract  for  reading.  This  method  is  in  conformity 
with  a  law  of  mind,  viz:  That  any  thing  is  sooner,  and  more  thoroughly 
learned,  and  consequently  more  permanently  retained  in  memory,  by  associat¬ 
ing  it  with  something  else;  by  observing  its  connection,  application  and  use. 

GcovrapAv.— During  the  past  year  several  boards  of  directors  have  furnished 
maps  "for  the  use  of  "their  schools,  which  has  very  materially  helped  to  ad¬ 
vance  pupils  in  this  branch.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  schools  of  the 
county  are  thus  furnished.  With  two  globes  (a  terrestrial  and  celestial)  for 
the  use  of  each  district,  and  a  few  more  maps,  we  might  regard  ourselves  as 
equipped  in  this  respect.  A  few  districts  are  furnished  with  globes,  and  it  is 

hoped  that  others  may  follow  the  example.  .  ^  .  i  rr 

English  Grammar,— This  branch  is  by  far  too  inefficiently  taught,  loo 
much  dependence  is  placed  upon  books  and  book  definitions^  and  too  little 
attention  bestowed  directly  upon  the  subject. ^  The  value  of  oral  instruction 
is  not  comprehended.  Teachers  are  too  sparing  of  illustration,  and  too  often 
the  important  exercise  of  parsing  is  little  else  than  a  senseless  repetition 
of  grammatical  forms.  Yet  we  have  many  schools  in  whicli  grammar  is 
thoroughly  taught.  Teachers  who  place  little  dependence  upon  books  during 
a  class  exercise,  succeed  best  in  making  this  subject  interesting.  1  am  sorry 
to  say  that  many  of  our  text-books  on  grammar  are  but  stumbling  blocks  in¬ 
stead  of  helps  to  the  teacher. 

Teachers'^  Institutes  and  Associations.— Dmmg  the  past  year  two  sessions 
of  our  teachers’  institute  have  been  held,  of  three  days  each.  Upon  these 
occasions  a  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  were  in  attendance.  Aside 
from  the  actual  instruction  given  at  these  meetings,  they  have  served  a 
very  valuable  purpose  in  acquainting  teachers  with  each  other,  in  the  inter¬ 
change  of  sentiment  they  have  elicited  upon  important  topics  respecting 
school  matters,  and  especially  in  the  very  decided  improvement  made  in 

methods  of  teaching,  by  those  who  have  attended. 

In  addition  to  this  means  of  improvement,  district  associations  are  spring- 
ino'  up,  which  promise  to  be  valuable  as  auxiliaries  to  the  great  movement. 
In%he  borough  of  Chester  the  board  of  directors  have  stipulated  with  the 
teachers  to  close  their  schools  on  Saturday,  upon  the  condition  of  their  meet¬ 
ing  in  association  weekly,  on  that  morning,  for  mutual  instruction  and  im¬ 
provement.  The  act  is  a  liberal  minded  one,  whether  it  be  considered  as  a 
favor  to  the  teachers,  or  as  directly  promoting  the  interests  of  their  schools. 

A  central  teachers’  association  has  also  been  organized  at  Media,  wmch  it 
is  intended  will  meet  monthly,  at  different  points,  in  order  to  furnish  a  better 
opportunity  for  every  teacher  to  become  identified  with  the  great  school¬ 
room  reform,  so  much  needed,  and  so  earnestly  longed  for  by  every  one  wish¬ 
ing  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education.  This  incipient  effort  promises 
much.  There  were  in  attendance  at  its  organization  meeting,  a  goodly 
number,  all  seemingly  anxious  to  promote  the  object.  All  that  is  necessary 

is  persevering  effort  to  accomplish  much  good. 

Graded  Schools. — In  the  boroughs  of  Chester  and  Darby  we  have  examples 
of  thoroughly  graded  schools.  In  the  new  district  of  Media,  also,  the  directors 
have  made  a  great  improvement  by  classifying  their  school  in  two  distinct 
divisions,  according  to  age  and  capacity.  In  all  these  localities  the  advan 
tages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  distinctly  visible.  It  is  of  course  unneces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  present  the  claims  of  this  subject  in  this  report.  The  utility 
of  graded  schools,  where  population  is  sufficiently  dense  to  warrant  them, 

commends  itself  to  any  unprejudiced  observer.  •  •  r  u 

Improvements  of  this  kind  might  still  be  made  in  a  few  districts  of  the 
county,  without  necessarily  removing  schools  at  an  unwarrantable  distance 
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from  any,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  which  is  receiving  some 
thought  and  attention  from  school  officers  in  these  districts. 

Difficulties. — The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  complete  success  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  county,  are  mainly  those  which  the  system  itself  cannot  reach, 
and  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  faithful,  earnest,  persevering  appeals  to 
the  masses  for  their  co-operation  ;  by  vigilant,  untiring  efforts  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  the  workers  in  the  cause,  with  a  view  of  so  reforming  public 
sentiment,  as  that  all  will  acknowledge  the  feasibility  and  practicability  of  our 
common  school  system ;  and  the  absolute  duty  devolving  upon  us  as  citizens 
of  a  free  constitutional  republic,  to  encourage  and  support  it.  The  frequent 
indifference  of  parents,  as  manifested  by  their  neglect  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  punctually  and  regularly,  when  circumstances  do  not  forbid ;  their 
refusal,  in  some  instances,  to  procure  books ;  occasional  attempts  to  deny  the 
right  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be 
pursued,  are  sources  of  no  little  amount  of  perplexity  and  embarrassment. 
Yet,  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  experience  of  many  districts,  that  these 
hindrances  may,  and  indeed  will  be  principally  removed. 

The  thorough  execution  of  the  system  by  the  employment  of  competent 
teachers,  and  the  careful  direction  and  supervision  of  its  workings,  tends 
greatly  to  strengthen  public  confidence,  which  must  eventually  render  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unpopular  and  disgraceful  to  do  aught,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
hinder  its  success.  ' 

Factory  Operatives. — In  manufacturing  districts  the  schools  are  not  so  well 
advanced  as  in  other  localities,  owing  to  the  employment  of  children  as  opera¬ 
tives  at  too  juvenile  a  period.  Were  the  wise  provisions  of  the  act  of  April 
21,  1849,  carried  out,  it  would  remove  a  serious  obstacle  now  in  the  way  of 
their  education. 

Suggestions. — Allow  me,  before  concluding  this  report,  to  offer  one  or  two 
suggestions.  Section  36,  of  the  school  law,  should  be  so  amended  as  to  re¬ 
lieve  directors  of  the  unnecessary  trouble  and  mortification  of  taking  an  oath 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  that  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts  have 
been  in  operation  four  months.*'  The  certificate  without  the  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  sufficient,  and  much  more  cheerfully  complied 
with. 

The  county  treasurer  should  be  authorized  to  retain  as  much  of  the  State 
fund  as  would  amount  to  what  the  several  districts  of  the  county  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  appropriation  for  the  use  of  common 
schools.  Directors  have  experienced  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the 
amount  of  their  school  warrants.  As  it  is,  they  are  by  no  means  certain  of 
obtaining  it  from  the  county  treasury ;  and  if  the  warrant  is  presented  at  a 
bank,  a  discount  is  demanded.  Directors  are  thus  obliged  to  send  the  war¬ 
rant  to  the  State  Treasury,  which  is  attended  with  some  risk,  and  also  causes 
delay. 

1  also  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  a  limited  amount  of  legislative  aid  should 
in  the  present  crisis,  be  tendered  to  county  institutes  meeting  regularly. 
This  amount,  I  think,  should  be  made  equal  to  what  any  institute  would 
raise  for  its  own  use,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.  These  institutes  at 
present  are  the  only  means  at  hand  for  improving  teachers^  except  what  is  de¬ 
rived  from  their  private  interviews  with  Superintendents,  and  from  their  own 
efforts  and  experience.  1  will  not  argue  a  point  so  palpable.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  this  demand  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  community,  as  compose 


*Past  experience  has  rendered  this  necessary,  to  guard  against  outrageous  frauds  in 
many  parts  of  the  State. 
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those  which  are  identified  with  the  common  school  movement,  will  meet  with 
a  hearty  compliance. 

The  instructions  for  reporting  statistics  taken  at  school  visitations,  in  the 
note-book  furnished  by  the  Department,  did  not  come  to  hand  until  after  the 
main  body  of  this  report  had  been  prepared ;  so  that  the  items  below  do  not 
appear  under  their  appropriate  heads.  My  notes  are  general,  but  sufficiently 
extended  for  my  purpose  in  determining  any  improvements  made  from  time 
to  time.  I  have  not  entered  into  particulars,. such  as  the  age  of  teachers 
where  educated,  the  exact  time  each  has  taught,,  birth-place,  &c. 

I  have  made  a  division  of  all  the  school  hou^s  in  the  county,  into  three 
general  classes,  with  reference  to  comfort,  convenience,  location,  furniture, 
and  general  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  a  school.  The  first  division  in- 
cludes  those  which  are  thus  adapted.  The  second,  those  which  are  not  in 
their  present  condition  so  adapted,  but  which  by  alteration,  enlargement,  im- 
provement,  substitution  of  better  furniture,  &c.,  might  be  made  so.  And 
third,  those  which  are  totally  unfit  to  be  used  as  school  houses. 

In  the  first  division  1  have  included  twenty-eight  houses  ;  in  the  second, 
nineteen  houses ;  and  in  the  third,  twenty-seven  houses.  In  the  first  division 
there  are  houses  in  which  several  schools  are  taught.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  districts  in  which  houses  in  the  first  division  are  located,  with 
the  number  in  each :  In  Birmingham,  one ;  in  Chester,  two  5  in  Chester  bo- 
rough,  two;  in  Concord,  two;  in  Crookville,  one;  in  Darby,  one;  in  Darby 
borough,  one;  in  Upper  Darby,  four;  in  Edgmont,  one;  in  Haverford,  two; 
in  iviarple,  one;  in  Middletown,  three;  in  Nether  Providence,  one;  in  Up¬ 
per  Providence,  one ;  in  Radnor,  two  ;  in  Springfield,  two  ;  in  Tinicum,  one. 

I  have  also  arranged  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  three  divisions.  First, 
those  who  give  entire  satisfaction ;  second,  those  of  medium  qualifications,’ 
and  who  may  be  employed  until  better  can  be  procured ;  third,  those  whose 
services  had  better  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  first  division  1  have  enumerated 
thirty-four  teachers ;  in  the  second,  forty-four ;  and  in  the  third,  nine.  A 
majority  of  those  in  the  latter  division  are  not  now  teaching.  It  includes  two 
to  whom  certificates  have  been  refused  upon  a  re-examination,  and  two  who 
have  entered  other  occupations.  The  necessary  information  for  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  my  report  above  alluded  to,  has  not  as  yet  come  to  hand.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  present  it  in  time. 

In  conclusion  \  may  say,  that  the  school  system  in  this  county  is  taking 
Its  proper  position  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people ;  that  im- 
provenaents  are  being  made  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  age ;  that 
1  as  lew  real  enemies,  but  a  goodly  number  of  friends;  and  that  there  is 

reason  or  the  hope,  that  all  which  the  institution  of  the  common  school  has 
promised,  will  be  realized. 


Chester,  August  1,  1856. 


CHARLES  W.  DEANS, 
County  Superintendent. 
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During  the  year  just  closed  I  examined  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  teach¬ 
ers  j  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  number  received  temporary  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  the  remainder,  twenty-three,  first  class  certificates ;  a  few  of  the 
latter  were  given  instead  of  temporary  ones,  which  had  been  given  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  One  reason  of  there  not  being  more  exchanges  was  a  want  of 
more  strenuous  endeavors  after  improvement  in  some  cases ;  there  having 
been  but  small  inducement  held  out  in  point  of  wages,  in  several  districts  all 
grades  receiving  the  same,  until  last  autumn,  when  a  number  of  our  boards 
raised  the  salary  of  first  class  teachers  four  and  five  dollars  per  month,  which 
exerted  considerable  influence  in  urging  improvement  daring  the  last  winter. 
Another  reason  was  in  consequence  of  there  being  more  room  for  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  the  use  of  the  last  adopted  temporary  certificates,  than  the  former. 
A  better  opportunity  is  also  aflbrded  of  coming  nearer  to  thorough  certificates, 
in  cases  where  some  improvement  had  been  made. 

Our  examinations  at  our  regular  meetings  are  public,  and  free  to  all  who 
wish  to  attend,  except  at  the  request  of  directors  in  cases  of  very  young, 
delicate  and  nervous  persons,  whose  minds  are  easily  confused,  especially 
females  ;  thinking  it  right  to  yield  in  such  cases,  having  a  fellow  feeling  for 
the  infirmities  of  such,  and  also  feeling  the  difficulty  of  justly  determining 
the  precise  grade  of  certificate  to  be  awarded  to  such  after  hearing  so  small 
an  amount  of  information  actually  possessed  by  such  teachers,  and  so  discon¬ 
nected,  owing  to  nervous  debility  and  distraction  of  mind,  which  possessed 
a  correct  knowledge  under  different  circumstances,  would  be  promptly  given, 
and  in  a  school  room  intelligently  and  efficiently  used. 

Teachers. — There  are  in  our  county  not  more  than  about  three-fourths  of 
the  actual  number  of  teachers  which  are  needed,  and  which  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do  any  material  good  in  a  school  \  frequently  two  different 
schools  have  to  be  taught  by  the  same  teacher,  from  which  a  difficulty  arises 
in  relation  to  receiving  the  State  appropriation,  if  the  term  of  each  school  be 
more  than  four  months,  as,  from  the  usual  time  of  the  opening  of  schools, 
both  could  not  be  taught  within  the  school  year.  About  one- third  of  the 
number  employed  might  be  said  to  be  to  any  considerable  degree,  properly 
qualified.  We  have  some  superior  teachers  in  every  district,  including  in  the 
number  both  males  and  females,  whose  labors  and  success  are  very  creditable 
to  themselves,  and  must  have  a  tendency*  to  bring  the  system  of  common 
schools  into  good  repute  in  the  view  of  all  who  are  prepared  properly  to  esti¬ 
mate  their  efficiency.  Several  of  this  number  have  improved  themselves  be¬ 
yond  ail  expectation  within  the  last  two  winters,  which  ought  to  stimulate 
many  more  to  the  same  industry  and  perseverance.  A  majority  of  this  class 
are  located  in  our  towns  and  villages,  salaries  being,  generally,  somewhat 
higher  in  them  than  in  rural  districts,  and  more  strenuous  efforts  there  made 
to  procure  such  teachers  ;  qualifications  also  being  more  fully  considered,  and 
more  highly  prized,  although  the  valuable  labors  ol  such  are  enjoyed  in  several 
instances  in  country  places,  the  people  having  been  aroused  to  consider  more 
fully  their  privileges.  About  another  third  of  the  whole  number  might  become 
competent,  useful  and  efficient  teachers  by  industry  and  perseverance  in  the 
use  of  proper  efforts  to  improve,  and  no  doubt  such  efforts  would  be  made 
in  case  of  many  more,  were  there  sufficient  inducements  held  out  to  encourage 
young  men  and  women  to  make  teaching  a  profession  by  higher  salaries  and 
longer  school  terms 
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A  number  who  received  thorough  certificates  were  not  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  during  last  year — young  men  well  qualified,  and  who  had  some  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  having  improved  much  the  year 
before,  and  who,  after  teaching  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  and  not  receiv¬ 
ing  sufficient  encouragement  in  raising  schools  by  subscription,  as  so  many 
erf  our  people  utterly  refuse  to  sustain  such  schools,  especially  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  after  paying  their  taxes  to  uphold  public  schools,  were  obliged  to  seek 
some  other  employment  for  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  so  they  found  it  more 
convenient  and  profitable  to  engage  permanent  situations  for  the  entire  year, 
though  they  should  receive  no  higher  salary  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  remaining  number  employed  is  made  up  principally  of  young  men,  and 
in  too  many  instances,  of  mere  boys,  who  are  raised  up  in  the  neighborhoods 
in  which  thej?-  are  employed,  and  who  are  scarcely,  in  any  respect,  properly 
qualified,  either  to  govern  a  school  or  impart  any  very  correct  instruction  ; 
and  indeed  in  many  instances  they  do  not  profess  to  be  at  all  well  qualified, 
nor  do  they  wish,  in  many  instances,  to  engage  in  teaching,  but  are  persuaded 
to  do  so  by  directors,  parents,  &;c.,  lest  schools  should  remain  vacant,  and 
under  the  apprehension  that  there  might  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  quota 
of  the  State  appropriation.  From  these  circumstances  much  deplorable  yet 
unavoidable  evil  arises,  as  better  teachers  cannot  be  had,  and  as  they  ar^- 
made  choice  of  by  the  people,  and  coming  with  a  petition  from  the  people 
some  kind  of  a  certificate  must  be  given,  or  more  wild  opposition  met  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters. 

Visitation  of  Schools. — I  commenced  the  visitation  of  schools  soon  after 
they  opened,  with  the  determination,  if  possible,  to  visit  every  school,  and  to 
address  the  people,  directors  and  teachers  of  every  district  in  the  county;  but 
having  again  been  much  baffled  and  hindered  by  having  to  attend  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  teachers,  (having  frequently  to  meet  them  in  different  places,) 
who  did  not  attend  at  our  regular  meetings,  and  many  who  did  not  determine 
to  engage  schools  until  late  in  the  season,  and  in  consequence  of  the  lateness 
of  the  opening  of  schools  in  some  of  the  districts,  1  failed  in  getting  over 
near  the  number  1  anticipated  before  the  second  winter  month,  during  which 
and  the  next,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  spring  months,  during  the  first  of 
which  most  of  the  schools  closed,  owing  to  the  unusually  severe,  inclement 
weather  and  the  blocking  up  and  deepness  of  roads,  it  was  considered  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  to  visit  schools ;  besides,  in  consequence  of  severe  indispo¬ 
sition,  much  intense  suffering,  I  was  altogether  grievously  disappointed  in  not 
being  able  to  carry  out  my  much  cherished  desires  and  determination.  I  sent 
circulars  to  the  teachers  whose  schools  I  could  not  reach,  and  frequently  cor¬ 
responded  with  them  and  directors,  concerning  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

Schools. — There  are  in  our  county  about  sixty  schools,  which  have  been 
well  disciplined  and  well  taught ;  the  teachers  of  such  having  been  diligent  in 
the  use  of  means  to  improve  themselves,  and  to  improve  their  schools,  by 
adopting  new  and  much  better  modes  of  imparling  correct  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the  branches  taught,  especially  primary 
branches,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  good 
education,  and  which  were  formerly  too  much  overlooked,  teachers  having 
given  their  attention  more  fully  to  the  higher  branches;  much  more  attention 
having  also  been  paid  to  oral  instruction,  About  thirty  of  the  number  of  the 
teachers  of  these  schools  have  read,  some  one,  two  and  three  of  the  popular 
works  on  the  art  of  teaching.  Of  the  remaining  number  of  schools  some 
may  be  said  to  have^  been  tolerably  well  taught,  others  about  middling,  too 
many  poorly,  and  some  very  poorly  taught  or  governed — little  else  in  tliem 
but  confusion,  and  going  over  the  surface  of  a  certain  routine  of  lessons, 
without  effort  to  impart  any  real  knowledge  by  illustration  or  oral  instruction. 
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Age  of  Teachers  and  place  of  Education, — A  few  of  our  teachers  have  been 
educated  in  the  Eastern  States,  who  are  of  course  qualified,  generally,  to  a 
high  degree ;  about  thirty  in  our  academies  and  high  schools,  and  a  very  few 
in  colleges,  most  of  the  latter  not  having  a  thorough  English  education  before 
entering  college,  English  branches  being  seldom  taught  there,  are  often  defi¬ 
cient  in  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  common  schools. 
Those  taught  in  our  academies,  &c.,  are  generally  pretty  well  prepared,  so 
far  as  a  knowledge  of  branches  goes ;  but  many  appear  wanting  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  especially  in  relation  to  the  primary  branches.  The  remaining 
number  have  been  taught  in  our  common  schools.  The  age  of  our  teachers, 
generally,  is  between  seventeen  and  thirty ;  a  few  are  over  thirty  5  a  very 
few  as  high  as  fifty.  The  time  during  which  they  have  taught  ranges  gener¬ 
ally  from  one  year  to  ten ;  a  few  from  ten  to  twenty ;  and  still  fewer  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  Few  intend  to  be  permanent  teachers  without  higher 
wages. 

Government, — A  number  of  our  schools  are  better  governed  than  taught, 
the  apparent  object  being  more  to  keep  children  quiet  on  their  seats,  than  to 
lead  or  exercise  their  minds,  or  to  interest  them  in  their  studies.  Others  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  without  proper  order  and  regularity,  which  are  tolerably  well 
instructed  on  the  lessons  5  whilst  in  others  there  is  too  much  talking  and  con¬ 
fusion  for  the  mind  either  to  receive  or  retain  any  well  connected  information 
on  any  subject. 

Manner  of  Teaching, — A  few  of  our  teachers,  who  have  had  recourse  to 
good  works  on  the  art  of  teaching,  and  some  who  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience,  have  very  much  improved  their  schools  by  the  introduction  of 
modern  and  much  improved  modes  of  imparting  instruction ;  but  in  too  many 
of  our  schools  the  old  methods  are  still  pursued,  of  going  over  a  certain 
number  of  lessons,  with  very  slight  attention,  if  any,  to  what  they  contain, 
and  often  without  any  practical  illustrations  by  the  teacher,  a  closely  ^‘stick¬ 
ing  to  the  text,”  and  particularly  to  the  questions  that  are  in  the  books, 
without  variation,  even  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  especially  in  gram¬ 
mar  and  geography ;  in  which  cases  idlers  will  soon  discover  an  easy  method 
of  getting  over  lessons,  by  preparing  answers  to  those  questions  only  which 
correspond  to  their  position  in  the  class. 

There  is  considerable  improvement  in  many  of  our  schools,  in  teaching  the 
alphabet,  orthography,  reading,  &c.,  by  placing  a  few  of  the  letters  on  a  card, 
slate  or  black-board,  and  teaching  the  child  to  distinguish  them  by  their 
form;  in  some  schools  teaching  the  pupils  to  form  the  letters  as  they  learn 
their  names,  and  by  teaching  the  different  sounds  of  vowels,  consonants,  com¬ 
binations  of  letters,  accent,  ^c.,  and  the  proper  management  of  voice  in  read¬ 
ing.  But  in  other  schools  the  attempt  to  teach  the  alphabet,  is  to  take  a 
child,  in  old  style,  plodding  over  the  whole  alphabet,  each  lesson  requiring  in 
most  instances  weeks,  and  in  some,  months,  before  the  letters  can  be  distin¬ 
guished,  to  the  utter  discouragement  of  both  children  and  parents.  In  many 
schools  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  form  of  words,  in  teaching  or¬ 
thography  and  correct  pronunciation,  accent,  as  changed  according  to  the 
part  of  speech,  &c.,  and  to  the  proper  modulations  of  the  voice  in  reading, 
but  especially  to  the  just  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 

Arithmetic,  in  our  best  taught  schools,  is  well  illustrated  and  explained  by 
the  teachers,  in  black-board  exercises ;  but  in  most  schools  it  is  taught  in  a 
manner  merely  mechanical.  Rules  are  sometimes  committed  and  recited,  but 
little  attention  to  their  proper  application,  and  still  less  to  the  principles  on 
which  rules  are  founded. 

Books, — The  duty  of  directors  and  teachers,  to  select  and  adopt  a  series  of 
books,  has  been  fully  discharged  in  all  the  districts,  with  two  exceptions ; 
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consequently  the  great  advantages  of  proper  classification  were  easily  attained, 
and  in  a  majority  of  our  schools  has  been  fully  carried  out.  True,  in  too 
many  instances,  where  a  selection  had  been  made,  but  especially  where  no 
attention  was  given  to  the  duty  by  the  directors,  teachers  met  with  great 
difficulty  in  getting  parents  to  procure  proper  class-books,  and  in  some  cases 
were  entirely  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  classification,  except  in  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures,  under  a  false  impression,  that  under  the  requirement  was  a 
design  to  discard  the  Bible  j  although  the  Scriptures  are  used,  and  required 
to  be  used  “without  note  or  comment,”  either  by  teacher  or  scholars,  in  all 
our  schools,  as  a  class-book,  every  day,  and  in  some  schools  during  the  en¬ 
tire  last  day  of  the  week,  in  reading  lessons,  by  all  the  pupils. 

Vocal  J^usic,-‘  Vocal  music  is  recommended  as  a  closing  exercise  in  our 
schools,  and  in  some  instances,  adopted  to  the  great  delight  of  the  pupils. 

DirectoTS^  In  a  vast  majority  of  our  districts,  directors  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  kind  and  courteous,  and  punctual  in  their  attendance  at  our  meetings. 
In  a  few  instances  there  appeared  to  be  some  disposition  to  remain  absent,  a'nd 
to  discourage  improvement  and  progress,  which  was  generally  attributed  by 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  as  to  the  cause,  not  only  to  opposition  to  the 
County  Superintendency,  but  to  the  w'hole  system  of  common  schools,  on  the 
score  of  taxation ;  but  during  the  last  two  elections,  the  friends  of  the  cause 
have  been  much  more  careful  and  active  in  their  efforts  to  have  men  elected, 
who  are  not  only  friendly  to  the  system  and  its  operations,  but  men  of  more 
appropriate  qualifications  in  many  cases,  and  who  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  system,  and  in  the  improvement  of  our  schools  ]  therefore  a 
considerable  change  for  the  better  has  been  obtained  in  this  respect. 

In  some  of  our  districts  directors  are  attentive  to  the  schools,  visiting  them 
monthly,  encouraging  teachers  and  pupils  5  but  in  others  visits  are  few — the 
responsibility  principally  thrown  on  teachers,  consequently  repairs,  which 
are  needed,  and  which  would  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  schools,  remain 
too  long  neglected,  and  difficulties  between  parents  and  teachers  too  long  un¬ 
ruled,  to  the  injury  of  both  teacher  and  school.  Hence,  the  strong  desire 
in  some  quarters,  for  the  re-establishment  of  sub-committees,  trustees,  or 
some  local  supervision.  It  is  still  contended  for  by  a  number,  that  the  good 
and  efficiency  of  the  system  might  be  much  promoted  by  allowing  a  small 
compensation  to  each  director,  for  his  services,  when  actually  encracred  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  ^ 

School  Houses  and  Furniture. — There  are  in  Franklin  county  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  school  houses  ;  the  remainder  occupied  by  schools,  are  tem¬ 
porary  rented  rooms.  Of  these,  one  in  our  county  seat,  is  a  large,  superior, 
convenient  house,  built  of  brick,  rather  pleasantly  situated,  a  small  play¬ 
ground,  and  a  few  shade  trees,  containing  in  the  lower  story  partly  a  basement, 
Uvo  rooms  for  primary  schools,  well  furnished,  and  an  upper  room,  raised 
four  or  five  feet ;  may  be  well  ventilated  by  raising  or  lowering  window  sash  ; 
ceiling  amply  high  ;  a  convenience  for  bonnets,  cloaks,  &c.,  with  a  small  reci¬ 
tation  room,  desks  calculated  for  two  scholars,  the  front  of  one  forming  a 
back  to  the  seat  of  the  next,  with  aisles  between  them  5  teacher’s  desk  located 
^  one  end  fronting  door,  convenient,  being  raised  about  eighteen  inches, 
ihere  are  two  other  tolerably  good  houses  in  the  place,  and  two  in  each  of 
tvvo  of  our  villages,  of  the  same  material,  which  are  large  and  commodious,  and 
which  are,  with  one  exception,  divided  into  two  rooms,  and  occupied  by  two 
schools,  with  ample  play-grounds,  but  no  shade  trees.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-six  are  principally^  new,  having  been  built  within  the  last  few  years,  of 
orick,  with  four  or  five'eftjceptions,  which  are  of  lime  or  free  stone,  nearly  all 
twenty-four  ieet  square,  or  twenty-four  by  twenty-six;  many  of  them"  too 
small  for  the  number  of  pupils  which  are  to  occupy  them,  as  many  of  our 
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schools  consist  of  eighty,  and  as  high  as  ninety  scholars;  which  is  attended 
with  great  inconvenience  vvlien  nearly  all  are  in  attendance.  Most  of  them 
are  without  convenience  for  hats,  bonnets,  &;c. ;  ceiling  generally  about  nine 
feet;  no  means  of  ventilation  but  by  window  sash;  a  few  arc  pleasantly  lo¬ 
cated,  but  in  general  location  has  been  determined  by  centrality  of  situation, 
without  much  regard  to  surrounding  circumstances;  hence  some  are  located 
in  low,  marshy  places,  others  in  bleak,  unshaded,  rocky  spots,  which  were 
not  fit  for  tillage,  or  to  be  otherwise  occupied,  whilst  a  considerable  number, 
situated  on  the  border  of  woodland,  amply  shaded  by  stately  forest  trees, 
often  the  open  wood,  the  uncultivated  commons,  and  not  uncommonly  the 
passing  highway  furnishes  the  only  play-ground;  very  generally  no  wood 
houses,  and  which  is  still  a  greater  oversight,  one  which  is  calculated  to 
create  a  dislike  to  attending  school,  especially  in  cold  winter  weather,  and 
which  often  results  in  much  injury  to  health,  no  out-houses,  as  a  general 
thing  in  rural  districts.  Water  is  generally  convenient. 

The  olden  times  school  houses,  where  our  fathers  and  mothers  sat  to  learn 
oft  in  utter  discomfort,  are  rapidly  disappearing.  But  few  remain  in  the 
county.  r 

There  is  a  great  want  of  taste  and  judgment  in  relation  to  the  manner  in 
which  many  of  our  school  houses  are  furnished,  as  well  as  to  the  adorning  of 
the  grounds  around  them.  A  few  of  our  houses,  which  have  been  recently 
builtt  are  tolerably  well  furnished,  having  short  desks,  intended  for  two  pu¬ 
pils,  facing  the  teacher’s  desk,  with  narrow  aisles  between  teacher’s  desk  at 
the  end  facing.-the  door.  But  the  greater  number  have  either  two  rows  of 
desks,  with  an  aisle  in  the  middle,  or  long  desks,  some  double,  but  mostly 
single,  placed  against  the  wall,  in  ancient  style;  the  pupils’  faces  within 
eighteen  inches  of  a  wail,  calculated  to  cramp  the  operations  of  mind;  or 
within  a  few  inches  of  a  window,  the  light,  and  not  unfrequently  the  sun, 
shining  in  the  face  and  on  the  book  or  paper,  most  injurious  to  the  eyes; 
long  seats,  very  inconvenient,  especially  to  females,  and  of  course  without 
any  support  to,  the  back.  Seats  for  small  children  are  still  too  often  without 
backs,  and  too  high  for  the  pupils  to  reach  the  floor  with  their  feet ;  placing 
children  in  a  position,  wearying  and  injurious,  retarding  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  lower  extremities  ;  also  retarding  the  proper  and 
vigorous  growth  of  the  spine.  Hence  little  children  may  often  be  seen  slid¬ 
ing  off,the  bench  and  standing  on  the  floor. 

Our  school  houses,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  are  warmed  by  stoves  with 
wood.  There  is  often  great  want  of  attention  to  the  comfort  and  health  of 
children  in  school  rooms  so  heated.  The  keeping  up  fires  is  often  trusted  to 
the  larger  boys,  who  commonly  sit  farthest  from  the  stove,  and  who,  on  be¬ 
coming  cold  in  consequence  of  the  inequality  of  temperature  in  the  room, 
come  forward  to  rouse  up  the  fire,  make  too  free  use  of  wood,  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  those  whose  seats  are  nearest  the  stove,  whilst  there  are  no  other 
seats  for  them,  or  they  perhaps  not  allowed  to  change,  if  there  were.  As  a 
consequence  children  may  be  seen  sweltering  in  perspiration;  and  on  being 
dismissed,  whilst  the  system  is  in  that  state,  perspiration  being  checked  too 
suddenly,  they  are  very  liable  to  take  violent  colds.  Hence  often  much  an¬ 
noyance  and  hindrance  in  reciting,  reading  and  hearing  lessons. 

Progress  of  the  Systegn. — We  have  strong  evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  notwithstanding  the  many  hindrances  to  the  fully  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  system,  during  the  last  school  term,  in  consequence  of  the 
unusual  severity  of  the  past  winter ;  the  blocking  up^d  long  continued  deep¬ 
ness  of  roads;  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  suflicien^number  of  teachers  in 
due  time ;  the  barriers  to  anything  like  ihe  tull  or  usual  attendance  of  schol¬ 
ars,  &c.,  the  interest  taken  in  the  com«ion  school  system,  has,  during  the 
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past  year,  much  increased ;  that  much  of  formerly  existing  prejudice  and 
opposition  have  vanished,  and  the  system  in  all  its  operations  is  much  better 
understood,  and  is  in  much  better  repute  in  many  quarters,  than  it  was  eio-h- 
teen  months  ago.  Yet,  it  is  true,  that  whilst  many  of  the  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion,  who  deeply  feel  the  importance  of  the  common  school  system,  as  a 
means  of  its  dissemination  amongst  the  masses,  are  making  strenuous  efforts 
for  its  promotion,  there  are  yet  too  many  who  appear  to  distrust  every  move¬ 
ment  in  educational  matters,  as  though  it  were  an  infringement  of  their  pe¬ 
culiar  rights,  and  who  would  rather  oppose  all  progress— but  as  the  forrn^er 
are  rapidly  increasing,  the  latter  must  necessarily  decrease. 

Jlssociations.—Om  county  educational  association  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
interest,  and  we  may  hope,  in  influence.  It  holds  semi-annual  meetings,  and 
has  been  addressed  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  noble  champions  of 
common  school  education,  whose  forcible  truth,  we  trust,  has  given  a  spur  to 
the  cause,  and  much  encouragement  to  its  friends.  In  a  few  instances  small 
district  associations  of  teachers  have  been  gotten  up,  but  so  many  of  our 
teachers  being  young  and  backward,  and  not  intending  to  make  teaching  a 
profession  j  from  a  want  of  proper  ambition  in  others,  and  a  still  greater  want 
of  encouragement  from  directors  and  people,  to  endeavor  to  improve  them¬ 
selves,  they  have  not  been  carried  on  with  that  vigor  which  should  char¬ 
acterize  them. 

Jformal  Schools. — VYe  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get  up  any  thino-  like 
a  purely  Normal  school,-  neither  could  we  expect,  under  the  present  aspect 
of  things,  could  we  possibly  effect  this,  that  it  could  be  of  any  very  exten- 
sue  benefit  to  the  mass  of  our  teachers,  as  so  few  of  our  younger  teachers  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  permanent,  or  could  be  indj^ced  to  employ  their  time  and  funds  in 
that  way,  so  long  as  there  are  no  better  prospects  of  higher  wages.  But 
there  are  three  academies  and  one  high  school  within  the  county,  where 
several  of  our  young  men  have  received  instruction,  with  a  view  to  their 
further  preparation  as  teachers  ;  and  in  which  some  of  our  young  men  are 
now  engaged  in  the  further  prosecution  of  their  studies,  with  the  intention  to 
engage  m  teaching.  These  institutions  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  so  far 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught,  but  to  some  considerable  degree  want¬ 
ing  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  improved  modes  of  imparting  instruction  to 
advantage  in  common  schools. 

In  conclusion.,  from  what  has  been  said  it  will  readily  appear,  that,  although 
much  has  been  done,  (and  truly  sorry  we  are,  that  more  has  not  been  done,) 
t  remains  yet  much  to  be  done.  And  when  we  look  around  us  and  be-» 
held  the  state  of  things  in  our  beloved  country — our  rights,  liberties,  and  pre- 
cious  institutions,  for  which  our  fathers  fought  and  bled,  and  many  of  them 
died,  likely  to  be  wrested  'from  us  by  lawless  and  barbarous  ruffians  and 
reckless  demagogues,  we  feel  more  deeply  the  importance  of  our  people  be- 
ing  prepared  by  a  sound  and  useful  education,  properly  to  value  and  rio-htly 
to  defend  their  liberties  and  institutions— and  the  need  of  the  unflinching  and 
persevering  efforts  of  the  friends  of  true  liberty,  to  disseminate  sound  prin- 
cip  es,  as  well  as  knowledge — trusting  in  Him  who  holds  in  his  hands  the 
destiny  of  nations,  and  who  can  “bring  order  out  of  confusion,  and  make  war 
to  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

J.  M’DOWELL, 

^  „  County  Superintendent. 

Green  Castle,  June  18,  1856. 
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CLEARFIELD  COUNTY. 

Visitations, — Clearfield  county  has  twenty-five  school  districts,  two  of  which 
are  boroughs,  and  twenty-three  are  townships.  By  persevering  efforts  I  was 
enabled  to  visit  every  school  house  in  each  district  in  the  county.  In  four  or 
five  the  schools  were  not  in  session  at  the  time  of  my  visitation.  One  teacher 
sick  ;  one  out  of  wood  j  one  house  had  the  election  held  in  it,  and  one  teacher 
attending  meeting. 

School  Houses. — The  school  houses,  without  exception,  are  built  near  the 
road  side,  or  cross  roads.  Have  no  play  grounds  other  than  the  woods  or 
open  fields.  No  shade  trees  planted  j  no  out  building,  wood  or  coal  sheds, 
except  in  three  or  four  cases.  Water  is  brought  from  five  to  sixty  rods,  and 
in  one  case  snow  was  melted  to  obtain  water  to  drink.  Dimensions  of  houses 
16  by  18,  18  by  ‘20,  20  by  22,  22  by  24  or  2b.  Ceilings  range  from  seven  to 
nine  feet-— a  few  recently  built  ten  or  eleven  feet  high.  Materials,  plank  or 
frame,  weather-boarded  outside  and  lined  inside;  only  five  are  plastered  in¬ 
side.  Log  houses  are  daubed  with  mud  outside  and  in — on  the  cracks — and 
a  few  are  lined  with  rough  boards,  some  with  plained ;  from  six  to  seven 
twelve  light  windows  in  the  best,  and  four  nine  light  windows  in  the  poorest 
houses.  Heated  invariably  by  wood  or  coal  stoves,  set  in  the  centre  of 
the  house ;  no  means  to  ventilate,  except  open  doors  or  raised  windows. 

Furniture.— None  worthy  of  the  name;  small  black-boards,  bad  seats  of 
slabs  or  boards.  No  maps,  globes  or  other  apparatus  in  any  house  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  pupils’  studies.  No  arrangement  for  hats,  bonnets,  cloaks,  &c.,  in 
any.  All  old  houses  in  bad  repair  and  unfit  for  school  houses.  Those  of 
recent  date  are  good  but  too  low;  seats  for  two  and  generally  well  arranged. 
Teacher’s  desk  elevated  on  a  platform  fronting  the  door. 

Schools. — There  are  no  graded  schools  except  in  the  boroughs  of  Clearfield 
and  Curwensville.  Each  school  has  from  forty  to  fifty  pupils  ;  average  thirty 
to  forty.  Number  of  classes,  four  to  six  in  all  large  schools.  All  the 
branches  named  in  the  State  certificate  are  taught  in  nearly  every  district. 
No  uniform  series  of  books  throughout  the  county,  but  in  many  districts  .a 
selection  has  been  made  and  adopted  to  the  benefit  of  the  scholars  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  teachers.  Corporal  punishment  is  dispensed  with  in  most 
schools.  The  pupils  are  generally  attentive  and  studious,  and  where  the 
teachers  are  good  make  rapid  progress  in  their  studies. 

There  are  but  few  permanent  teachers  residing  in  the  county,  and  the  time 
of  teaching  being  only  four  months,  very  few  can  be  induced  to  come  from  a 
distanee.  Not  more  than'one  in  five  of  the  teachers  has  read  any  periodical 
or  educational  books  on  the  art  of  teaching.  I  can  say  to  the  credit  of  our 
resident  teachers,  that  the  past  year  they  will  compare  favorably  with  teachers 
from  other  counties  and  States.  Having  seen  the  necessity  of  being  qualified 
for  the  position  they  are  to  occupy,  their  improvement  has  advanced  on  an 
average  of  twenty-five  per  centum  at  least.  They  have  taken  more  interest  in 
the  schools,  and  pupils  receive  more  benefit.  Intermissions  are  given  each  half 
day  of  five  or  ten  minutes.  General  ability  to  teach  and  govern  good.  One 
certificate  only  annulled,  and  a  few  temporary  ones  given  to  applicants  rather 
deficient,  for  the  reason  better  could  not  be  had. 

There  are  not  half  enough  teachers  to  supply  the  schools  in  the  county ; 
consequently  some  are  employed  who  are  very  deficient,  but  anxious  to  learn 
and  acquire  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  Directors  and  parents, 
though  often  solicited,  seldom  think  it  their  duty  to  visit  the  schools  for  en¬ 
couragement,  or  show  that  they  really  feel  interested  in  the  education  of  their 
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children,  and  seldom  turn  out  except  to  some  examination  or  public  school 
exhibition. 

The  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  education  and  the  school  system  is 
favorable,  and  but  little  opposition  is  made,  except  by  some  who  pay  high 
taxes  and  have  no  children  to  send.  Education  is  progressive.  In  many  dis¬ 
tricts  the  people  are  disposed  to  have  good  schools  and  good  teachers,  cost 
what  they  may. 

in  my  visitations  such  advice  and  directions  were  given  to  teachers  and 
pupils  as  i  thought  most  beneficial.  A  Superintendent  cannot  do  much  actual 
teaching  during  the  short  time  he  has  to  remain  in  each  school,  (though 
some  persons  are  so  preposterous  as  to  expect  it  ,*)  yet  his  visits  are  useful 
in  many  ways.  He  can  obtain  valuable  information  for  his  own  use  and  that 
of  the  School  Department,  concerning  the  schools,  school  houses,  teachers, 
Szc.,  that  will  be  of  practical  improvement;  can  introduce  the  best  modes  of 
teaching;  learn  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  school  as  well  as  the  ability 
of  the  teachers  for  government,  and  award  merit  where  it  is  justly  due.  His 
visits  stimulate  to  action  both  teachers  and  pupils,  because  they  see  that  their 
labors  are  appreciated  and  made  known  to  the  public. 

Onr  teachers  strive  to  improve  by  reading  and  private  study,  and  are 
making  progress  that  is  highly  commendable  to  all  who  have  been  re-ex¬ 
amined.  I  find  some  discrepancy  between  my  notes  and  directors’  reports  of 
various  districts,  but  in  the  aggregate  do  not  amount  to  much.  There  are 
more  schools  this  year  than  last,  yet  the  number  of  pupils  fall  short  about 
six  hundred.  This  I  presume  was  on  account  of  the  severe  cold  and  deep 
snows,  which  prevented  many  from  attending. 

Public  Examinations. — I  have  appointed  times  and  places  to  examine 
teachers  in  presence  of  the  directors,  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  reason  that 
this  method  has  advantages  over  that  conducted  in  private.  First,  it  gives 
belter  satisfaction  to  the  directors,  under  whose  charge  the  applicants  are. 
Second,  parents  have  an  opportunity  of  being  present,  to  ascertain  the  char¬ 
acter  and  qualifications  of  those  who  are  to  educate  their  children.  Third, 
it  affords  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  school  law  to  the  directors  and  teach¬ 
ers.  Fourth,  it  proves  the  fairness  of  examinations,  by  the  presence  of  per¬ 
sons  not  interested,  and  exposes  the  ignorance  of  unqualified  teachers.  I  do 
not  expect  to  please  every  one.  It  would  be  vanity  to  attempt  such  a  thing. 
Some  think  I  am  too  particular  and  severe,  or  thorough,  in  examinations. 
Others  think  I  am  too  lenient,  and  should  reject  all  who  do  not  come  up  to 
the  lull  requirements  of  the  law.  There  is  a  medium  way,  and  I  shall  try  to 
be  as  near  the  mark  as  I  can,  and  do  justice  to  all,  as  far  as  possible. 

School  Houses  and  Furniture. — Clearfield  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
school  houses,  which  at  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  are 
v.'orth  thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Forty  of  those 
houses  are  good  and  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  instruction  ;  are  mostly  nine 
feet  in  the  ceiling,  some  ten  or  twelve,  and  twenty-two  by  twenty-four  or 
twenty-six  feet  on  the  ground.  Forty  five  of  those  houses  may  be  so  im¬ 
proved  as  to  become  fit  for  use  ;  are  under  eight  feet  in  the  ceiling,  and  have 
no  way  of  veniilation,  except  by  door  or  raised  window.  The  lemaining 
forty  are  unfit  lor  any  purpose,  except  it  may  be  a  pig-pen,  or  chicken-coop; 
have  some  four  six  light,  and  others  four  nine  light  windows,  and  under 
seven  feet  in  ilie  ceiling.  The  medium  houses  are  built  of  hewn  logs;  cracks 
daubed  out  and  inside  with  mud,  that  is  constantly  falling  off;  seats  and 
desks  movable,  too  l^h  or  too  low,  made  of  slabs  or  boards,  without  backs, 
and  every  way  inconvenient ;  have  but  few  black-boards,  and  those  so  diminu¬ 
tive  as  to  he  of  no  prAclicul  use. 
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But  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  construction  of  school  houses,  and 
less  to  their  location,  which  in  most  cases  is  determined  by  central  position^ 
regardless  of  all  other  considerations.  No  play*ground,  no  shade  trees,  ex¬ 
cept  those  by  nature  planted,  and  seldom  any  thing  about  the  school  house  to- 
make  it  an  attractive  place  of  resort  for  the  young  children,  who  are  so 
fond  of  variety. 

Pupils  and  Teachers. — There  are  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
male,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  female  pupils,  in  all,  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  ninety  male  and  twenty  female  teachers. 
Five  of  each  sex  have  State  certificates.  One  hundred  have  temporary  ones. 
Some  have  improved  so  much  in  the  past  year,  that  they  may  obtain  first 
class  certificates  on  the  next  examination.  Sixty  of  those  teachers  gave  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction.  Thirty-five  are  medium,  and  employed  for  want  of  better  j 
and  fifteen  are  unfit  for  the  occupation.  No  graduates  from  any  college  or 
Normal  school. 

Seventy  teachers  have  been  engaged  less  than  one  year;  twenty  less  than 
three;  ten  from  three  to  six;  five  from  six  to  ten,  and  five  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years. 

Pennsylvanians,  eighty-two  ;  New  York,  eleven  ;  Virginia,  two  ;  Ohio,  one  ; 
Maryland,  two  ;  Vermont,  five;  Ireland,  three  ;  Germany,  one  ;  Scotland,  one. 

Eight  are  over  fifty  years  of  age;  eleven  under  forty;  twenty-five  under 
thirty;  forty-six  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five;  sixteen  between  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-five,  and  five  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Those  who  have  read  educational  books,  not  over  forty  in  number. 

Visits  by  directors  and  parents,  “  like  angels’,  few  and  far  between,  but 
have  resulted  in  much  benefit,  where  attended  to  in  a  proper  mariner. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  will  proceed  in  alphabetical  order  to 
o^ive  the  number  of  schools,  branches  of  study,  attendance,  deportment,  &c.^ 
of  each  district. 

JBurnside. — -Eight  schools  in  operation  ;  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  male,, 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  female  pupils.  Average  attendance,  two  hundred. 
Reading,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  ;  writing,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  ; 
arithmetic,  eighty-one;  geography,  forty-three;  grammar,  fifteen  ;  history, 
nine.  Two  or'three  only  through  Davies’s  arithmetic  ;  twenty  to  fractions  and 
interest;  remainder,  beginners.  Only  one  or  two  visits  had  been  paid  by 
the  directors,  and  none  by  parents,  at  the  time  1  went  to  see  the  schools. 
Teachers  very  good,  and  one  vvent  to  the  expense  of  ten  dollars  to  procure 
outline  maps  for  the  use  of  the  school,  when  the  parents  opposed  the  study 
of  geography.  This  was  highly  commendable.  Such  measures  instilled  new 
iife^into  the  school,  and  made  it  a  place  of  attraction.  Burnside  pays  a  very 
high  tax.  A  majority  of  the  school  houses  new  and  very  good  ;  deportment, 
appearance  and  order  of  the  pupils,  good  ;  books,  U.  S.  history;  Cobb’s  spel¬ 
lers;  Kirkham’s  Grammar  ; 'Cobb  &  Parker’s  series  of  readers;  arithmetic, 
Davies,  Ray,  Rose  and  Greenleaf. 

Bell  has  four  schools.  Males,  eighty-two  ;  females,  fifty-two  ;  average, 
seventy-five;  attendance,  irregular;  teachers  good;  reading,  eighty-six; 
writing,  fifty-one  ;  arithmetic,  twenty-nine ;  geography,  five  ;  grammar,  six¬ 
teen ;  algebra,  one;  several  through  Ray’s  Arithmetic;  ten  good  in  gram- 
n)ar  ;  reading  and  writing,  average  ;  books  same  as  in  Burnside  ;  deportment 
good,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Beccaria  had  seven  schools;  males  one  hundred  and  seven;  females, 
one  hundred  and  four;  attendance,  irregular;  and  I  may  say  the  same  of 
nearly  every  school,  on  account  of  distance  and  extreme  cold*.  Iwo-thirds 
of  the  number  will  be  about  an  average  for  most  of  the  schools,  and  one  half 
for  others.  Reading,  one  hundred  and  sixty;  writing,  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-three;  arithmetic,  eighty;  geography,  seventeen;  grammar,  ten. 
Not  far  advanced  in  geography  and  grammar  One  half  good  in  arithmetic, 
to  fractions  and  interest.  Some  schools  had  one  visit  from  directors;  some 
none.  Pupils  attentive;  books  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  Murray’s 
reader  and  the  Testament,  and  a  variety  of  arithmetics;  geography,  Mitchell 
and  Smith  is  used  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  and  Smith  &  Kirkham’s  grammar. 

Boggs. — Three  schools  ;  seventy  males,  forty-nine  females.  Heading  sixty- 
two;  writing,  fifty-five;  arithmetic,  twenty-five;  grammar,  one.  House  bad 
and  worse  located.  .Visits  by  one  director. 

Bradford, — Eight  schools;  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  males,  one  hun¬ 
dred  females.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  in  reading;  ninety-three  writing  ; 
arithmetic,  fifty-two  ;  geography,  seven;  best  in  arithmetic  to  interest  and  dis¬ 
count.  Deportment  good,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cases.  One  direc¬ 
tor,  aged  about  seventy,  visited  all  the  schools  with  me,  and  takes  great  in¬ 
terest  in  them — is  willing  to  spend  his  time  and  money  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  1  could  seldom  get  the  company  of  directors  to  visit  the  schools. 
They  live  from  six  to  ten  miles  apart,  and  I  could  not  take  the  time  to  hunt 
them,  neither  could  1  send  word  in  advance  of  my  visits. 

Biudy  lies  on^  each  side  of  the  Erie  turnpike,  next  to  Jefferson  county, 
settled  mostly  with  Pennsylvania  Germans;  has  an  agricultural  community, 
^iome  good  school  houses,  others  poor;  has  not  been  very  fortunate  in  having 
good  teachers  heretofore — feels  willing  and  able  to  pay  well  for  good  ones 
and  nave  no  others  if  they  can  avoid  it.  Has  eight  schools;  males  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-seven,  females  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  Reading,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  eight ;  writing,  one  hundred  and  forty  ;  arithmetic,  sixty- 
two;  geography,  fifteen  ;  grammar  ten.  Not  more  than  ten  in  arithmetic  are 
tlirough  the  rule  of  three  and  fractions,  the  rest  are  nearly  all  beginners. 
k>ome  good  in  geography  and  grammar;  all  thead^/anced  pupils  in  one  or  two 
^hools.  Deportment  good  ;  scholars  attentive  ;  books,  Cobb’s,  and  Sanders’s. 
Directors  seldom  visit  the  schools  unle.ss  to  settle  some  difficulty. 

Clearfield  borough  has  two  schools;  thirty-eight  males,  forty-seven  females; 
average  forty-eight.  Attendance  very  irregular — can’t  say  whose  fault.  Of 
course  much  progress  cannot  be  expected  when  pupils  are  from  school  half 
their  time.  In  reading,  seventy-four ;  w^riting,  fifty-six  ;  arithmetic,  twenty- 
six ;  geography,  twelve ;  grammar,  four.  Some  good  readers  and  writers ;  only 
our  advanced  to  fractions  in  arithmetic;  poor  in  geography  and  grammar—— 
just  eginning.  Teachers  good.  Books,  Cobb’s  Speller,  Towers’s  definer, 
an  eis  s  readers,  Davies’s  Arithmetic,  Mitchell’s  Geography.  Progress  good. 
Deportment  average.  Brick  school  house. 

Curwmsvillc  borough  has  considerable  wealth,  and  some  enterprising  citi- 
niiserable  old  school  house  for  two  schools  ;  heated  by  coal  stoves ; 
bad  desks;  competent  teachers  ;  books  uniform  ;  good  black-board,  and  light 
to  exf^  Ignorance  from  the  mind  and  teach  the  “young  idea  how  to  shoot.” 
Attendance  regular  ;  progress  good  ;  males,  forty-five  ;  "females,  forty  ;  read¬ 
ing,  sixty-seven  ;  writing,  fifty  ;  arithmetic,  thirty-two ;  geography,  twenty- 
tw^o  ;  grammar  fifteen  ;  algebra,  one;  history,  nineteen  ;  Parker’s  Philosophy, 
Been  ;  physiology,  seven;  recitations  frequent.  An  exhibition  at  the  close 
o  the  school  that  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  creditable  to  the  teachers  and 
pupils.  A  new  brick  house  is  under  w’ay  by  individual  enterprise  that  will 
cost,  probably,  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  dollars.  This  looks  like 
having  more  light  in  the  right  direction. 

Covtng/&n  has  four  schools;  one  hundred  and  ten  males;  eighty-nine  fe¬ 
males;  reading,  forty-six  ;  writing,  forty-one  ;  arithmetic,  fifteen ;  geography, 
tea;  grammar,  one.  Pupils  all  French  and  just  beginning  to  learn  the  Eng- 
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lish  lang’uage ;  learn  fast ;  are  poor  readers  ;  good  writers.  Two  teacher* 
for  the  four  schools.  Directors  visit  monthly. 

Chest  has  four  schools  ;  sixty  males;  forty-nine  females;  reading,  fifty- 
one;  writing,  thirty-four;  arithmetic,  thirty;  geography,  two;  grammar, 
three  ;  all  rather  backward  ;  have  one  good  teacher  for  two  schools.  Deport¬ 
ment  and  progress  good. 

Decatur  has  six  schools  ;  one  hundred  and  two  males;  sixty-nine  femalet; 
several  colored  pupils  in  one  school ;  average,  one  hundred  ;  attendance  irregu¬ 
lar  ;  houses  and  seats  very  bad  ;  some  good  teachers,  and  a  good  exhibition  at 
the  close  of  their  schools.  Reading,  eighty-four  ;  writing,  ninety  ;  arithmetic, 
thirty-eight;  geography,  ten  ;  grammar,  thirteen;  grammar,  geography  and 
arithmetic  classes  nearly  all  in  one  school,  and  good  in  all  the  branches; 
other  schools  backward. 

Ferguson  has  three  schools;  males,  one  hundred  ;  females,  fifty-two  ;  read¬ 
ing,  fifty-three  ;  writing,  fifty-three  ;  arithmetic,  thirty — seven  to  rule  of 
three;  three  to  interest  and  square  root ;  reading  and  writing,  good  ;  deport¬ 
ment  and  progress  good.  No  black-boards ;  English  Reader  and  Teslaineni  for 
leading  books  ;  directors  visit  the  schools. 

.Goshen  has  two  schools;  twenty-five  males;  twenty-nine  females;  aver¬ 
age,  twenty-six  ;  reading,  twelve  ;  writing,  ten;  arithmetic,  four ;  geography, 
one — all  backward. 

Girard  has  four  schools;  males,  sixty-seven;  females,  thirty;  reading, 
forty-nine;  writing,  thirty-eight;  arithmetic,  eight;  geography,  three; 
grammar,  one  ;  mostly  beginners.  Deportment  and  progress,  average. 

Huston  has  three  schools;  males,  fifty-six;  females,  fifty-nine;  reading, 
fifty;  writing,  thirty-six  ;  arithmetic,  sixteen;  geography,  seven  ;  grammar, 
four.  Progress  and  d,eportment  good  ;  teachers  competent. 

Jordan  has  three  schools  ;  seventy-three  males  ;  fifty-one  females  ;  reading, 
seventy-five;  writing,  fifty-one;  arithmetic,  twenty-nine ;  geographer,  seven¬ 
teen  ;  grammar,  seventeen  ;  mostly  beginners.  No  uniformity  of  books. 
Deportment  good. 

Knox  has  four  schools;  one  hundred  and  seven  males;  sixty-three  females; 
reading,  seventy-five  ;  writing,  fifty-one  ;  arithmetic,  twenty-nine  ;  geography, 
seventeen  ;  grammar,  seventeen;  good  in  arithmetic  and  geography;  eight 
or  ten  nearly  through  Davies’s  Arithmetic.  Directors  visit  some  schools.  De¬ 
portment  and  progress  good. 

Karthaus  has  three  scliools;  sixty  males;  forty-six  females;  reading, 
seventy;  writing,  fifty-eight;  arithmetic,  twenty-seven;  geography,  ten. 
All  rather  backward,  but  studious  and  attentive.  Books  uniform,  but  no 
black-boards.  No  visits,  but  one  by  directors. 

Lawrence  has  ten  schools;  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  males;  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-four  females;  reading,  three  hundred  and  sixty;  waiting, 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight;  arithmetic,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four; 
geography,  forty-five;  grammar,  fifty  three;  commenced  in  algebra,  four. 
Books  not  uniform  ;  mostly  Cobb’s  and  Sanders’s.  Some  good  atrd  some  bad 
houses.  Progress  and  advancement  will  compare  well  wdth  the  best  in  other 
places.  Some  schools  not  visited  ;  others  frequently.  Wages  good.  Taxe* 
high.  Schools  open  but  four  inondis  in  the  year.  Difficult  to  obtain  good 
teachers.  More  schools  and  more  light  needed. 

Morris  has  seven  schools;  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  males;  eighty-six 
females;  reading,  one  hundred;  uritmg,  ninety-three;  arithmetic,  forty^- 
seven  ;  geography,  eight  ;  grammar,  six,  mostly  beginners  ;  none  advanced. 
Need  more  light  and  better  hou  es  Have  put  the  ball  in  motion.  Built  on* 
of 'the  best  frame  school  houses  in  the  county,  (work  done  by  the  teacher ;)  well 
fioUhed  and  painted,  and  pleasantly  located  near  Kylertown.  One  Germa* 
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■ftchool  in  the  district.  Progress  and  deportment  good  ;  attendance,  irregular. 
No  uniform  books.  No  visits  by  directors  or  parents.  Schools  sm’all.  Wa¬ 
ges,  twenty-five  dollars  per  month. 

Pikfi.  has  eight  schools ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  males  ;  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  females  ;  reading,  two  hundred  and  six  ;  writing,  one  hufi- 
<ired  and  seventy-five;  arithmetic,  eighty-two;  geography,  forty-five;  gram¬ 
mar,  five.  Progress  and  advancement  good.  Directors  visit  all  the  ^hools. 
General  appearance  of  pupils’  deportment  and  progress  good.  Books  uni¬ 
form,  and  parents  visit  the  schools.  Schools  large.  Wages,  twenty-five  to 
thirty  dollars  per  month.  All  in  favor  of  school,  and  want^good  teachers. 

Penn  has  three  schools  ;  about  eighty  males  ;  seventy  females;  reading 
«inetyfo«r  ;  writing,  ninety  ;  arithmetic,  forty-five  ;  geography,  nineteen. 
Ihe  people  mostly  friends,  and  prefer  the  useful  to  the  ornamental.  In  arith¬ 
metic  several  through  Davies’s,  and  many  through  fractions  and  interest.  Have 
been  taught  to  reason  and  think  for  themselv^es,  and  understand  what  they 
do.  Teachers  competent  and  persevering.  In  one  school  parents  opposed  to 
geography.  Teacher  procured  a  large  atlas  ;  cut  the  maps  out ;  pasted  them 
up  on  the  walls,  and  took  a  portion  of  time  each  day,  to  instruct  a  class  of 
fifteen  ;  and  even  those  that  could  not  read,  made  considerable  progress  by 
bearing  the  rest.  Directors  and  parents  visit  the  schools,  in  one  school  were 
several  colored  children.  No  objections  made.  Deportment  good.  Pupils 
attentive  and  studious.  ^ 

Union  has  three  schools;  fifty  males;  thirty-five  females;  reading,  forty- 
^ven  ;  ^writing,  twenty-six;  arithmetic,  fourteen;  geography,  four.  Popu¬ 
lation  ijermao  and  very  anxious  to  have  good  teachers  and  good  schools. 
<Ji»!y  two  or  three  are  advanced  in  arithmetic.  Deportment  and  progress 
good.  Have  a  good  summer  school.  Taxes  high.  Wages  good. 

RWii-ard  has  six  schools  ;  seventy-one  males;  seventy  females;  reading 
htty-four;  writing,  forty-nine;  arithmetic,  fifteen;  geography,  two.  School* 
small ;  average  from  eight  to  twenty-five  scholars  ;  no'^t  visited  by  directors 
or  parents  as  often  as  they  should  be;  some  days  only  four  or  five  pupils  ii 
attendance.  Progress  poor.  Deportment  average.  Houses  very  bad,  some 
•Oi  them,  and  in  bad  repair. 

S^a^tcj.—According  to  the  assessment  of  1856,  taxables  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-one;  value  of  seated  property,  seven  hundred  and 
«ignty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars;  unseated,  four  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars.  Money  at  inter¬ 
est,  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars,  stock,  &c. 
iotai  value,  one  million  five  hundred  and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-six  dollars.  Taverns,  seventeen  ;  merchants  ab  mt  sixty-five.  Eight 
or  ten  steam  mills  ;  four  wool  carding  machines,  and  several  foundries. 

ji^ricuUitre. — All_  the  cereal  grains  are  cultivated,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  home  consumption.  Large  quantities  of  wheat  or  flour  are 
rought  from  Centre,  Huntingdon  and  Blair  counties,  annually.  The  land  in 
most  all  parts  of  Clearfield  produces  good  crops,  when  properly  tilled.  Lime 
pome  places,  but  lies  deep,  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  quantity 
sumcient  for  building  and  fertilizing  purposes,  and  is  brought  across  the 
mountain  from  Huntingdon,  Blair  and  Centre. 

Lumber.  Clearfield,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  lumbering  propensity.  The 
townships  of  Burnside,  Chest,  Bell,  Jordan  and  Beccaria,  lie  along  the  wa¬ 
ters  ot  Chest  and  Clearfield  creeks,  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  manufacture  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  lumber,  viz:  boards,  shingles,  staves,  spars,  square  tim¬ 
ber,  &c.,  \vhich  finds  its  way  to  the  eastern  markets  at  Harrisburg  Mari- 
«tta,  Port  Deposit  and  Baltimore,  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 
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Minerals, — Stone  coal  is  abundant  in  every  hill  alon^  the  streams.  Iron  ore 
is  found  in  some  places,  but  for  want  of  a  railroad,  is  of  little  value  at  pre¬ 
sent. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  land  is  hilly  and  broken,  but  not  mountainous, 
and  few  barren  places.  Decatur  and  Morris  townships  lie  along  Moshannon 
creek;  land  not  very  hilly.  The  timber  most  valuable  in  use,  is  pine,  hem¬ 
lock,  oak,  linn,  cherry,  hickory  and  sugar.  Penn,  Ihke,  Boorgs,  Bradford  and 
Lawrence  lie  along  the  Susquehanna  river;  have  an  agricultural  and  lum¬ 
bering  community;  soil  generally  good;  veins  of  bituminous  coal,  from 
thirty  inches  to  ten  feet  thick.  Brady  and  Union,  on  the  west,  export  larg® 
quantities  of  boards  and  shingles.  Face  of  the  country,  broken,  but  not  very 
.  hilly.  Land  mostly  arable,  and  clover  used  there  as  well  as  other  places, 
as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil. 

Huston  lies  along  the  w'aters  of  Sinnemahoniag ;  has  a  lumbering  com¬ 
munity;  land  hilly  and  broken.  Goshen,  Girard,  Covington  and  ivarthaus, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  are  mountainous  and  broken  ;  have  abitndance 
of  stone  coal,  iron  ore  and  lumber ;  not  many  good  farms. 

The  different  varieties  of  timber  are  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  county^ 
and  every  part  abounds  with  coal  that  will  be  valuable  at  no  distant  period. 
Fire  brick  have  been  made  out  of  fire-clay,  found  in  this  county.  The  north¬ 
ern  townships  are  sparsely  settled,  and  the  schools  not  so  progressive  as  in 
more  densely  settled  districts.  The  people  generally  intelligent  and  enter¬ 
prising. 

Improvements. — The  Erie  turnpike  runs  through  Decatur,  Boggs,  Lawrence^ 
Pike  and  Brady  townships  from  east  to  west.  A  turnpike  is  in  progress 
from  Luthersburg  to  Punxsutawney,  in  Jefferson  county.  A  plank  road  from 
the  Central  railroad  at  Tipton,  in  Blair  county,  intersects  the  Tyrone  and 
GJenhope  turnpike  near  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Beccaria  township,  and  will 
eventually  intersect  the  Erie  pike  between  Curwensville  and  Lutheisburg, 
and  recently  a  turnpike  has  been  made  from  Curwensville  to  Clearfield  town. 

The  wealth  of  Clearfield  will  not  be  fully  developed  un.til  the  iron  horse 
has  found  a  track  to  convey  away  the  hidden  treasure  that  is  to  be  lound 
in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  mountain  region  of  pure  airygood  water,  salu¬ 
brious  climate  and  toiling  people. 

A.  T.  SCHRYVEK, 

County  Superintendent.. 

Near  Clearfield,  Sept,  1856. 
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The  school  houses  in  this  county  are  not  such  as  are  desirabFe,  being  in 
most  cases  too  small,  too  low  in  the  ceiling,  and  poorly  seated,  and  in  many 
cases  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  ventilation.  It  is  astonishing  to  know 
the  low  estimate  placed  upon  a  school  house,  even  by  persons  who  would  be 
very  unwilling  to  be  confined  to  a  contracted  and  uncomfortable  dwelling  — 
School  houses  that  have  nothing  commendable  about  them  are  regarded  as 
amply  fit  for  a  place  of  instruction  ;  and  where  they  approach  commodious- 
ness,  they  are  regarded  as  too  expensive,  costing  more  than  is  necessary.  It 
is  painful  to  any  one  who  can  appreciate  common  schools,  to  witness  many 
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of  the  miserable  huts  in  which  children  are  destined  to  be  confined.  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  desire  to  have  longer  terms  of  school,  it  is  fortunate  that 
children  are  not  compelled  to  pass  any  more  of  their  time  in  such  unhealthy 
rooms  5  for  if  much  more  time  were  spent  in  them,  fewer  still  of  those  taught 
in  our  comnion  schools  would  enjoy  good  health. 

Of  all  the  school  houses  in  this  county,  only  one  can  be  regarded  as  very 
good.  This  is  the  one  at  Al’Allistersville.  It  was  erected  last  summer  at  a 
cost  of  about  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  two 
schools,  it  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  lor  which  it  was  designed.  Attention 
has  been  paid  to  neatness,  comfort  and  commodiousness,  and  it  is  well  seated 
and  well  furnished  with  means  of  ventilation.  Besides  this  one,  there  are  a  few 
others  that  suit  middling  well,  but  are  not  such  as  the  wants  of  a  school  require, 
for  some  of  them  are  not  large  enough,  others  are  not  well  seated,  and  others 
again  are  not  well  located  j  and  very  few  of  them  are  furnished  with  any  pro¬ 
per  means  of  ventilation.  On  account  of  land  formerly  being  cheaper  while 
uncleared,  many  of  our  schools  enjoy  a  good  supply  of  natural  shade  trees, 
but  in  some  instances,  timber  has  become  too  valuable  to  be  left  standing 
about  the  school  house.  Perhaps  twenty  school  houses  in  this  county  might 
be  made  to  suit  the  purpose  very  well  by  repairing  them,  and  many  of  the 
others  might  be  greatly  improved,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  ought  to  give 
place  to  better  ones.  The  great  objection  to  most  of  the  school  buildings  is 
that  they  are  not  high  enough  in  the  ceiling.  Even  of  those  that  might  do 
very  well  in  other  respects,  few  are  more  than  nine  feet  in  the  clear;  while 
the  great  body  of  our  school  rooms  are  not  more  than  seven  and  a  half  and 
eight  feet  high.  Perhaps  some  may  think  that  too  many  are  condemned,  but 
I  think  that  those  who  are  aware  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  small  rooms  on  the 
health  of  children,  will  agree  with  me.  The  public  mind  is  becoming  awaken¬ 
ed  to  this  subject,  as  several  new  buildings  are  in  progress  of  construction, 
and  judging  from  the  expressions  of  the  people,  more  will  soon  be  erected  in 
place  of  the  present  unsightly,  uneomfortahle  huts  that  dot  our  little  county. 
There  are  nineteen  stone,  one  brick,  thirty-six  log  and  twenty-four  frame 
school  houses  in  Juniata,  exclusive  of  those  in  Lack  township.  This  town¬ 
ship  has  not  yet  opened  her  schools,  consequently  I  cannot  speak  of  them. 

Furniture. — While  the  bad  condition  of  the  school  houses  in  Juniata  is  to 
be  deplored,  the  want  of  good  school  furniture  is  equally  to  be  regretted,  for 
it  is  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  only  well  furnished  school 
rooms  in  the  county  are  those  in  M’AHistersvilie,  and  they  can  only  boast  of 
good  desks,  seats,  black-boards,  &.c.,  and  of  being  well  arranged  ;  for  there  are 
no  maps  belonging  to  them,  and  their  stoves  are  not  such  as  might  be  desired. 
The  schools  of  Mifflin  town  are  furnished  with  large  maps,  but  in  other  re¬ 
spects  are  deficient  as  to  furniture.  Many  of  our  school  rooms  might  be 
greatly  improved,  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  furnish  them  properly,  and 
to  do  this  would  greatly  enhance  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the  com¬ 
mon  schools.  They  would  be  more  attractive  to  children,  which  is  a  thing 
greatly  to  be  desired,  for  unless  school  is  to  the  child  a  pleasant  place,  as 
much  evil  as  good  will  be  the  result. 

'Schools. — 'fhe  only  graded  schools  in  the  county  are  those  in  the  borough 
of  Fenysville.  The  primary  school  was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  it 
was  indeed  a  satisfaction  to  see  so  many  little  folks,  nearly  equal  in  size  and 
progress;  and  the  only  source  of  regret,  in  this  respect,  is  that  there  are  no 
more  graded  schools.  There  are  few  schools  in  this  county  in  which  there 
have  been  no  efforts  made  at  classification,  and  many  of  them  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  Though  a  number  of  schools  are  by  no  means  satisfactory  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  5^et  considering  the  fact,  that  in  many  cases  directors  are  not  very- 
willing  to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition,  by  excluding  all  books  from  the  school, 
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except  those  established,  and  that  parents  do  not  like  the  expense  of  purchas 
ing-  books,  we  may  feel  gratified  at  what  has  been  done,  and  look  forward 
with  courage  and  hope.  Even  those  schools  that  are  not  well  classed,  are 
not  in  this  condition  for  want  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  for  in  most 
cases  their  exertions  have  been  indeed  praiseworthy,  and  if  they  could  only 
have  procured  the  proper  books  for  their  pupils,  there  would  have  been  fewer 
still  of  our  schools  that  are  poorly  classed.  About  seventeen  schools  in  this 
county  are  not  well  classed,  but  even  these  are  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
majority  were  a  few  years  ago.  Those  that  are  particularly  distinguished  as 
to  classification,  are  the  Mexico  school,  in  Walker  district,  the  Oakland, 
Colebrook  and  M’Allistersville  schools  in  Fayette,  and  the  Delaware  school 
in  Dela  ware  district.  Many  of  the  others  are  well  classed,  but  no  others  vvili 
be  mentioned  at  present,  as  the  Department  only  requires  the  namee  of  such 
schools  as  are  noted  for  correct  and  efficient  classification.  Many  teachers 
would  deserve  notice  in  this  respect  if  they  had  been  furnished  with  the 
proper  kind  of  books,  and  it  is  a  painful  duty  to  withhold  the  names  of  their 
schools,  but,  no  doubt,  the  pleasure  of  announcing  them,  by  the  time  it  be¬ 
comes  the  duty  of  a  Superintendent  to  report  the  condition  of  the  schools  of 
this  county  again,  will  be  afforded. 

Teachers, — There  are  about  twenty- five  teachers  between  the  ages  of  seven¬ 
teen  and  twenty-one,  twenty-four  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  eleven 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  seventeen  between  thirty  and  forty,  five  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty,  and  one  is  over  sixty.  Five  of  those  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  in  this  county  were  born  out  of  the  State,  all  the  others  are  natives  of 
Pennsylvania.  'I'vventy-fi ve  have  taught  less  than  one  year,  nine  between 
one  and  three  years,  twelve  between  three  and  six  years,  eleven  between  six 
and  ten  years,  seven  between  ten  and  twenty,  and  two  have  seen  service 
more  th  m  a  score  of  years.  As  to  the  ages  of  the  remaining  teachers  1  can¬ 
not  speak. 

About  fifty- four  expressed  their  intention  of  becoming  permanent  teachers, 
and  perhaps  more  than  forty  have  read  educational  works.  Among  the  works 
most  read  by  the  teachers  of  this  county,  is  Page’s  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching.  This  excellent  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  in¬ 
tends  to  engage  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  young  ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
many  other  works,  for  the  want  of  books  on  the  subject,  need  not  confine  the 
instructor  to  skill  derived  from  his  own  experience.  Helps  are  to  be  had, 
and  he  ought  to  avail  himself  of  the  labors  of  others. 

About  twenty-seven  teachers  rendered  satisfaction  in  teaching  and  govern¬ 
ing,  and  eleven  did  not  give  satisfaction.  Many  of  the  former  can  improve 
much,  and  several  of  the  latter  may  improve  greatly,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  natural  tact  for  imparting  knowledge.  Most  of  those  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  either  class,  may  become  good  teachers  by  applying  themselves  to  study. 
They  number  over  fifty.  These  are  all  that  were  engaged  in  teaching,  for  I 
have  not  included  those  who  were  examined,  but  did  not  teach. 

Visits  of  Parents  and  Guardians. — It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  parents  or 
guardians  visit  our  schools.  There  are  few  who  take  interest  enough  in  the 
education  of  their  children  to  spend  a  few  hours  now  and  then  in  the  school 
room,  and  a  very  few  pay  regular  visits  to  their  schools,  but  in  most  cases 
the  teacher  may  toil  for  weeks  without  a  visitor.  If  parents  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  spend  a  few  hours  each  month,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  great 
good  would  result.  Not  only  would  the  teacher  feel  encouraged  and  stimu¬ 
lated  to  greater  exertion,  but  children  seeing  their  parents  at  the  school  would 
take  more  interest  in  their  studies,  and  be  less  w  illing  to  appear  to  disadvan¬ 
tage.  There  w'^ould  be  more  harmony,  and  less  suspicion  ;  and  few'er  diffi¬ 
culties  would  be  caused  by  parents  giving  credence  to  -.o:--.-..  -  • 
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usually  float  about  concerning  the  teacher,  for  it  is  no  uncommon  thimr  for 
parents  to  repose  too  much  confidence  in  their  children  to  di^^be]ieve  their 
complaints;  and,  no  doub^  many  who  would  have  been  ornaments  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  have  been  deterred  from  entering  the  service,  or  have  retired  from  it 
after  they  had  engaged  in  the  business,  merely  on  this  account. 

1  was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  directors  in  visiting  most  of  the  schools 
in  the  county.  In  several  of  the  districts  the  duty  devolving  upon  directors 
is  faithfully  performed,  but  in  others  they  do  not  take  sufficient  interest  in 
education  to  devote  time  to  these  duties.  There  are  some  directors  in  nearly 
ail  of  the  districts  in  this  county  who  are  active,  public  spirited  men,  while 
others  do  little  or  nothing  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools. 

TopoqraphicaL — Juniata  county  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
Juniata  river,  and  is  traversed  north-east  and  south-west  by  chains  of  moun¬ 
tains — the  Tuscarora  separating  it  from  Perry,  and  the  Shade  and  Black  Log 
from  Alifilin  county.  There  are  also  chains  of  ridges  running  parallel  with 
the  mountain.  There  are  twelve  districts  in  the  county — ten  townships.  Lack, 
Tuscarora,  Beal,  Turbett  and  Alilford  on  the  south-west  side  of  tlie  river, 
and  Walker,  Fermanagh,  Fayette,  Delaware  and  Greenwood  on  the  cast  side, 
with  the  borough  of  Miffiintovvn  on  the  east  and  Patterson  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Juniata  river.  It  is  principally  an  agricultural  county,  and  for  several  years 
past  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  important  branch  of  industry. 
Its  importance  being  appreciated,  much  interest  is  manifested  in  it,  and  the 
farms  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  If  the  same  advances  continue  to  be 
made  that  have  been  witnessed  during  a  few  years  back,  Juniata  will,  at  least, 
not  be  lagging  behind  in  this  respect.  The  valleys  are  principally  limestone, 
while  the  ridges  generally  approach  slate,  and  are  not  so  productive  There 
is  also  some  limestone  flint  land  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

Lack  and  part  of  Tuscarora  townships  are  of  a  thin  quality  of  land,  and 
somewhat  mountainous,  and  are  thinly  settled,  while  the  remainder  of  Tus¬ 
carora,  Beale,  Turbett  and  Milford,  though  interspersed  with  hills,  are  of  a 
better  quality  of  land,  produce  well,  and  are  pretty  thickly  settled.  East  of 
the  Juniata  are  Walker,  Fermanagh,  Fayette  and  part  of  Delaware  townships, 
which  in  most  parts  are  composed  of  good  land,  are  thickly  settled,  are  well 
improved;  while  Greenwood,  though  the  oldest  township  in  the  county,  and 
part  of  Delaware,  can  not  boast  ol  very  good  land,  and  in  many  parts  the 
land  is  very  poor.  1  hough  there  are  no  iron  works,  yet  iron  ore  has  been 
found,  and  no  doubt  exists  in  great  abundarice.  'ihere  is  a  great  deal  of 
leather  manufactured  at  the  different  tanneries,  which  are  supplied  with  bark 
in  abundance  by  Lack  and  Greenwood  townships. 

Public  Sentiment — In  the  report  of  Mr.  Laughlin,  my  predecessor,  mention 
is  made  of  the  opposition  met  with,  and  the  difficulties  presented  in  carrying 
out  the  designs  of  the  school  Jaw.  Some  of  the  opposition  still  continues, 
and  many  difficulties  have  yet  to  be  surmounted  ;  yet  there  is  evidence,  unmis¬ 
takable,  that  the  system,  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  is  gaining  in  popularity, 
especially  with  the  thinking  portion  of  the  people.  Alore  interest  is  mani¬ 
fested  than  formerly.  Even  those  most  bitterly  opposed,  are  doing  good  by 
waking  up  the  people  to  think,  for  when  an  intelligent  people  once  have  their 
attention  turned  to  the  subject,  though  they  may  for  a  while  oppose,  yet, 
when  its  merits  become  manifest  to  them,  they  will  sustain  it.  As  soon  as 
the  importance  of  a  proper  mental  discipline,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  benefits,  are  made  apparent,  then,  and 
then  only  will  the  efforts  made,  be  appreciated  and  meet  with  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

Now  there  are  some  who  have  little  conception  of  the  importance  of  mental 
training.  They  never  have  enjoyed  its  benefits,  and  are  altogether  ignorant 
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of  its  power  to  refine  the  feelings,  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  sentiments,  to 
subdue  the  passions,  and  to  give  reason  the  control  of  all  our  actions.  They 
never  have  enjoyed  the  pleasures  peculiar  to  the  educated  mind,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  very  incompetent  judges  of  the  loss  sustained  by  those  who  are 
denied  tlie  advantages  of  early  mental  training.  Some  of  these  think  that 
because  they  have  lived  without  learning,  their  children,  being  no  better  than 
themselves,  can  also  do  without  it,  and  will  be  hard  to  convince  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  of  more  importance  than  dollars  and  cents.  Others  oppose 
as  they  say,  “they  are  compelled  to  pay  tax  for  the  schooling  of  other 
people’s  children.”  It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  these  are  the  wealthy, 
who  are  not  willing  that  poor  children  should  be  educated  at  their  expense, 
forgetting  that  it  is  easier  for  them  to  pay  from  five  to  ten  dollars  out  of  their 
incomes,  than  it  is  for  the  poor  man  to  pay  fifty  cents  out  of  the  earnings  of  }ij« 
daily  toil.  Again,  the  poor  man,  too  often  led  by  those  in  better  circumstan¬ 
ces,  forgets  that  by  the  payment  of  this  small  sum,  all  his  children  may  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  four,  five  or  six  months  schooling.  Now,  if  we  had  no  free 
school  system,  how  much  would  it  cost  that  poor  man  to  send  his  children, 
during  this  length  of  time,  to  school  !  And  yet  will  he  oppose  that  systenm, 
which  emphatically  is  for  his  benefit!  Why  is  it  that  he  does  not  see  this! 
Simply  because  for  vtant  of  reflection  he  does  not  understand  the  object  and 
the  benefits  of  the  free  school  system.  All  these  opposing  elements  would 
oppose  any  measure  that  could  be  adopted  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  com¬ 
mon  schools,  because  they  may  ail  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  those  who  are 
hostile  to  any  measures  that  will  require  a  tax  of  them  for  its  support.  They 
have  not  public  spirit  enough  to  aid  willingly  in  the  support  of  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  all — not  patriotism  enough  to  support  an  institution,  which 
alone  can  elevate  our  countrymen  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  and  secure  them 
against  the  inroads  of  vice  and  immorality. 

Those  who  maintain,  that  the  schools  are  in  no  better  condition  than  they 
were  before  the  Superintendency  was  established,  are  such- as  never  visit  the 
schools  to  see  for  themselves.  They  are  satisfied  to  presume,  that  they  are 
in  no  better  condition,  and  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  learning  what  that  con¬ 
dition  was,  and  what  it  is  now.  But  if  the  system  has  its  opponents,  it  has 
its  friends  and  warm  supporters,  and  among  these  the  teachers,  who,  together 
with  the  great  body  of  our  intelligent  men,  regard  the  Superintendency  as 
the  vital  part  of  the  system. 

Certificates, — Since  my  appointment  I  have  given  out  one  hundred  certifi-  , 
cates,  tlnee  professional  and  ninety-seven  temporary.  I  can  not  withhold 
expressing  my  opinion,  that  the  examination  of  teachers,  when  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  induce  them  to  qualify  themselves. 
Whatever  may  be  said  by  those  who  oppose  the  present  law,  they  cannot 
deny  that  there  is  a  manifest  improvement  among  teachers,  and  that  ihe  pro¬ 
fession  is  not  only  more  honorable,  but  also  possesses  a  greater  amount  of 
inteilig'ence  than  formerly.  Examinations  should  be  rigid,  for  nothing  else 
can  be  as  efiectual  in  ridding  from  the  ranks  those  who  are  incompetent. 

There  are  those  who  engage  in  the  business  merely  lor  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  salary,  not  caring  whether  their  duties  are  properly  discharged  or 
not  5  and  if  they  can  get  employment  without  it,  they  will  not  inaUe  any 
exertion  for  self-qualification.  But  with  rigid  examinations  such  ones  must 
either  apply  themselves  to  improvement  or  sink.  They  must  either  become 
good  scholars,  or  betake  themselves  to  some  other  business.  Ihcy  can  no 
longer  teach  merely  when  they  have  no  other  profitable  employment,  at  which 
they  may  engage  5  nor  will  they  any  longer  be  the  means  of  cramping  th© 
mental  energies  of  those  whom  they  profess  to  instruct,  for  their  own  igno¬ 
rance  will  be  detected. 
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The  great  cause  of  hostility  to  the  whole  free  school  system,  may  be  traced 
to  the  wont  of  such  persons  as  are  truly  capable  of  imparting  instruction, 
and  no  doubt  the  reason  of  the  Superintendency  not  meeting  with  more 
favor,  isj  that  skillful  instructors  are  not  immediately  furnished,  f  know  of 
no  magic  influence  by  which  that  officer  can  suddenly  metamorphose  into 
'good  teachers  those,  who,  to  become  such,  will  require  years  of  application  to 
study.  More  could  not  be  expected  than  is  now  being  done,  for  the 
object  is,  to  awaken  an  interest  on  the  subject  of  mental  culture,  and  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  people  the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  that  those  who  are  unquali¬ 
fied  and  inexperienced,  can  successfully  draw  out  the  energies  of  the  think- 
■  ing  powers. 

Time  is  required  to  accomplish  this  design.  Does  the  lawyer  at  once  be*’ 
come  an  eminent  counsel,  or  is  it  by  hard  study  and  close  investigation  'I — 
Are  not  years  of  mental  toil  required  to  become  skilled  in  theology  or  physic  1 
And  yet,  are  there  still  those  who  expect  teachers  to  understand  the  different 
capacities,  tastes  and  dispositions  of  children,  and  to  become  skillful  in  cul¬ 
tivating  and  taking  advantage  of  each,  as  well  as  to  become  proficient  in  th« 
branches  taught,  without  having  time  to  acquire  all  by  study  and  practice  ! 
Let  inducements  be  held  out  to  them  to  advance  in  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  skill,  and  if  the  office  of  Superintendent  proves  effectual  in  this, 
then  is  met  the  very  want  of  the  free  school  system — then  is  an  effectual 
good  being  accomplished,  for  the  whole  secret  lies  in  the  qualification  of  th® 
teacher.  If  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  stirred  up,  then  has  been 
brought  about  that  which  will  be  of  effectual,  lasting  benefit.  Wherever  good 
teachers  are  secured,  there  the  school  law  is  popular;  but  where  those  em¬ 
ployed  as  instructors  are  not  such  as  meet  the  expectations  of  the  people,  th« 
complaint  is  soon  heard,  that  the  Superintendent  is  doing  no  good,  for  thev 
have  the  same  teachers  that  they  had  before. 

Such  persons  might  do  well  to  inquire  wliether  there  is  not  more  being 
done  now  than  formerly,  in  order  that  good  teachers  may  be  secured,  ahd 
•whether  there  are  not  indications  that  a  supply  of  good  instructors  will  soon 
preclude  the  necessity  of  employing  such  as  are  unqualified. 

Institutes. — Six  institutes  and  associations,  besides  a  number  of  educational 
meetings  have  been  held  in  this  county  during  the  past  winter,  some  of  which 
were  well  attended.  Ihese  have  had  a  good  effect.  Besides  securinga  uni* 
form  method  of  teaching,  they  have  been  the  means  of  scattering  to  the  winds 
much  of  the  prejudice  existing  in  the  mind.*;  of  some,  with  regard  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  these  institutes.  Much  benefit  mu^t  accrue  from  teachers  disclosing 
to  each  other,  the  various  plans  adopted  by  them  for  the  adv'ancement  of  their 
pupils,  but  they  should  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  Normal  school. 

iNecessarily  institutes  can  last  only  a  limited  time,  and  in  consequence, 
instruction  imparted  'must  also  be  limited,  but  the  Normal  school  is  a  per¬ 
manent  institution  where  a  proper  course  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  our 
common  schools,  and  in  the  art  of  teaching  may  be  enjoyed.  A  county  Nor¬ 
mal  school  was  opened  last  spring  at  M’Allistersvilie,  at  which  there  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  Normal  scholars.  It  flourished  for  some  time, 
but  the  principal  not  proving  to  be  what  he  professed,  it  began  to  decline 
until  he  left.  It  is  now,  with  brighter  prospect  them  ever,  being  opened  under 
the  care  of  competent  teachers,  and  will,  no  doubt,  exert  a  very  beneficial 
influence  on  the  public  schools  of  this  county. 

The  art  of  teaching  will  now  be  studied,  and  no  longer  will  instructing  tb» 
young  b6  a  mere  matter  of  chance.  A  profession,  it  will  be  studied  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  be  made  a  business  for  life.  It  wi.i  not  be  the  resort  during  th® 
winter  season,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  funds  in  order  to  attain  to 
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thing  higher^  but  will  claim  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  those  who  en- 
gap^e  in  it.  * 

Visitations. — Owing  to  ill  health  and  the  severity  of  the  cold,  I  o.nly  visited 
tfie  schools  once  during  the  winter.  My  practice  was  to  hear  the  scholars  all 
recite  to  the  teacher,  whom  I  always  requested  to  pursue  his  usual  course. — 
After  satisfying  myself  of  tiie  condition  and  advancement  of  the  school,  such 
suggestions  as  1  though  necessary  were  thrown  out,  and  I  usually  ended  with 
an  address  to  the  scholars. 

Salaries. — These  are  too  low,  and  especially  the  salaries  paid  to  females, 
which  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars,  i  will  mention  one  instance  of  injustice 
in  the  payment  of  salaries  which  occurred  in  this  county.  In  one  township 
a  teacher  who  holds  only  a  temporary  certificate,  and  whose  whole  number 
of  scholars  was  fourteen,  none  of  whom  were  further  advanced  than  reading 
rtod  writing,  was  paid  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars.  Another  teacher,  who 
holds  a  professional  certificate  and  whose  whole  number  of  scholars  was  one 
hundred  and  ten,  and  were  well  advanced,  was  paid  the  same  salary  of  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

Teachers  ought  to  be  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificate,  and  in 
several  districts  in  this  county  it  has  been  done,  and  if  this  were  universally 
the  case,  there  would  be  greater  inducements  for  teachers  to  improve  them- 
.selves.  If  higher  salaries  were  paid  there  would  be  less  hesitation  among 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  making  teaching  a  business  for  life,  feeling 
that  it  would  afford  the  means  of  living.  Surely,  the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire.  Surely,  if  the  mind  is  so  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  those  who 
are  engaged  in  cultiv^ating  it  ought  to  be  recompensed.  There  is  no  calling 
requiring'  better  preparation,  or  more  care  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties;  and 
no  one  is  subject  to  more  difficulties^than  he  who  engages  in  it,  and  certainly 
pecuniary  circumstances  should  not  be  allowed  to  compel  him  to  divide  his 
time  and  attention. 

No  means  should  be  untried  that  will  secure  teachers  who  feel  a  sense  of 
tlje  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  and  who  will  make  it  a  matter  of  con¬ 
science  to  insTll  into  the  young  a  love  of  study.  Great  indeed,  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  teachers  in  this  respect.  One  may  have  a  few  scholars  that 
are  apt  to  learn  and  that  make  good  progress,  while  the  others,  usually  the 
more  numerous  part,  take  little  or  no  interest  in  their  books  and  seem  satis¬ 
fied  to  lag  behind.  Another  may  have  all  his  pupils  awakened  and  actuated 
by  a  desire  for  improvment,  showing  what  can  be  effected  by  a  skillful  in¬ 
structor.  Every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  must  have  an  ardent  desire  that  such  teachers  should  be  secured  as  thus 
understand  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  young,  and  the  only  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  ones  is  by  holding  out  inducements  that  will  cause  them  to  lay  aside 
ail  other  employments. 

Text  books. — Another  evil  exists  which  cannot  be  remedied  too  soon.  This 
is  the  want  of  proper  kind  of  books.  Though  the  directors  have  established 
regular  series,  yet  they  have  not  been  procured  by  the  parents  in  many  parts 
of  the  county.  This  baffles  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  teachers,  and  is  the 
clause  of  hindering  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  iu  their  studies.  The 
efforts  of  some  directors  are  commendable,  in  having  boldly  discharged  their 
duty  by  excluding  from  the  schools  under  their  control,  all  books  except 
those  established.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will  pursue  the  same  course, 
and  thereby  afford  to  the  teachers  the  opportunity  of  classifying  their  schools. 

Bible  in  Schools, — It  has  been  made  obligatory  on  the  teachers,  in  several 
districts,  to  open  the  school  by  reading  a  chapter  out  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
and  some  of  the  teachers  open  their  schools  with  prayer.  It  is  my  humble 
opinion  that  the  Sacred  Word  should  be  used  in  our  common  schools — read, 
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not  for  the  purpose  of  learning-  to  read,  but  to  learn  its  requirements.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  as  much  bound  to  instil  morality  and  a  reverence  for  the  Great 
Author  of  all  things,  as  they  are  to  cultivate  the  intellect. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  lamentented,  that  so  few  of  our  teachers  feel  that  the 
young  should  be  educated  with  a  view  to  eternal  happiness  Many  have  no 
higher  views  of  it  than  relate  to  the  transitory  existence  allotted  to  us  here, 
while  the  object  of  education  should  be,  not  only  to  render  us  happy  in  our¬ 
selves,  and  useful  members  of  society,  but  also  to  qualify  us  for  a  higher, 
holier,  nobler  sphere.  Every  child  should  be  regarded  by  the  educators  as  an 
immortal  beings  destined  to  an  eternal  existence,  and  since  no  other  infiuence  cau 
be  brought  to  bear  more  powerfully  in  the  moral  and  rehgious  training  of  the 
young  than  the  Bible,  it  ought  to  be  in  all  our  schools. 

The  young  should  be  taught  to  reverence  it,  and  to  regard  its  commands  as 
binding  on  them,  and  to  take  it  as  their  rule  of  action.  To  be  successful  in 
inspiring  respect  for  the  <S'  ord  of  God  in  youthful  minds,  the  teacher  ought 
himself  to  set  the  example.  1  do  not  think  him  fit  to  instruct  the  children  of 
a  Christian  people,  who  does  not  himself  acknowledge  in  his  actions,  as  well 
as  professions,  that  he  takes  the  Writings  of  inspiration  as  his  guide.  Proper 
sentiments  and  views  ought  to  be  instilled  into  the  rising  generation,  if  we 
wish  them  to  be  fortified  against  the  prevailing  corruptions  of  the  age. 
“Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it.” 

But  to  conclude ;  There  have  been  no  free  schools  during  the  winter  in  Lack 
township.  This  was  caused  by  the  dissatisfaction  created  on  account  of  the 
enormous  tax  (eleven  mills  on  the  dollar;  levied  the  previous  year.  I  am, 
however,  induced  to  believe,  that  the  people  were  more  dissatisfied  at  having 
no  schools,  than  with  the  burden  of  their  taxes,  for  they  petitioned  the  court 
for  the  removal  of  the  directors  in  office,  and  for  the  appointment  of  others, 
who  would  act.  Though  they  were  not  removed,  yet  others  were  elected  in 
the  spring,  and  the  schools  are  to  be  opened  during  the  summer.  On  account 
of  being  thinly  settled,  and  the  property  not  being  valuable,  taxation  for  the 
support  of  their  schools  falls  heavily  upon  the  people  of  this  district,  though 
not  so  heavily  as  the  payment  by  subscription,  for  the  schooling  of  their 
children  during  the  same  length  of  time. 

All  the  other  districts  have  had  their  schools  open,  several  of  them  .a 
greater  length  of  time  than  the  law  made  obligatory.  We  have  now  every 
reason  to  hope,  that  all  opposition  will  fail  to  stop  the  onward  tendency 
of  our  free  schools,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when,  under  home 
influences,  and  free  from  the  temptations  of  distant  institutions,  the  young 
may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  such  an  education,  as  will  fit  them  for  every 
ordinary  occupation,  as  well  as  lay  that  foundation,  on  which  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  build  5  for  if  the  mind  is  properly  trained,  it  will  gather  new  energy 
and  new  life,  as  it  moves  along  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  By  exercise 
its  capacity  will  gradually  enlarge,  and  though  man  can  never  reach  that 
point  from  which  he  can  ascend  no  higher,  yet  he  may  always  be  ascending, 
and  always  be  deriving  new  pleasures,  as  he  grasps  new  objects  of  medita¬ 
tion,  and  soars  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  moral  worth. 

WM.  M.  BUECHFIELD, 
County  SuperintendeTU. 

Mtfflintown,  July  19,  1856. 
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School  Houses. — According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Departmoit,  there  is 
09te  house  ol  the  first  class,  seventy- nine  of  the  second,  and  forty- five  of  the 
third  class  in  this  county. 

The  house  of  the  first  class  is  the  Union  school  house  of  the  borough  of 
New  Castle. 

As  to  materials.  Twelve  are  constructed  of  brick,  seventy-nine  are  frame, 
fourteen  of  logs,  and  one  of  stone. 

Thirtv-eiijht  of  those  of  the  second  class  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  having 
been  erecied  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  in  every  respect  would 
be  entitled  to  rank  in  the  first  class,  except  that  a  few  lack  shade  trees,  or 
coal  houses,  and  nearly  all  are  destitute  of  privies. 

Fitrjiiiure. — Making  the  same  divisions  as  to  school  furniture,  there  are  six 
of  the  first  class,  fifty-one  of  the  second  and  seventy-six  of  the  third  class. 

Five  of  those  of  the  first  class  are  rooms  No.  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  of  the  Union 
school  of  New  Castle;  the  other  is  the  Warnock  school  house  in  Slienango 
district — the  outline  maps,  globes  and  charts  having  been  furnished  by  the 
teacher  for  tlie  use  of  the  school  during  his  term  of  teaching. 

Thirty-one  of  those  of  the  second  class  are  entitled  to  the  first  class,  in  all 
respects,  except  as  to  maps,  globes  and  charts.  The  Westfield  house  in 
North  Beaver  district  is  particularly  worthy  of  being  mentioned  for  its  con¬ 
venient  arrangement  of  furniture.  The  black-board  extending  round  the  en¬ 
tire  room,  having  been  put  on  in  the  finishing  coat  of  plastering,  is  the  best  I 
have  seen. 

Schools. — The  schools,  divided  into  three  classes,  including  in  the  first  “all 
graded  schools,”  in  the  second  “thosfe  in  which  any  successful  attempt  at 
classification  has  been  made,”  and  in  the  third  “those  in  which  there  is 
neither  grading  of  the  school  nor  classification  oi  the  pupils,”  arrange  as 
follows,  viz  :  eleven  of  the  first  class,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the 
5i«econd  and  none  of  the  third  class. 

The  Union  school  of  New  Castle,  consisting  of  seven  grades,  was  kept  in 
operation  nine  months,  and  rendered  entire  satisfaction  by  the  able  and  effi¬ 
cient  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

'The  second  or  higher  grade  of  the  graded  schools  of  both  Wilmington  and 
Pulaski  have  fully  maintained  their  reputation  as  efficient  schools. 

The  schools  of  the  second  class,  entitled  to  commendation  “  by  their  cor¬ 
rect  and  efficient  classification,”  as  well  as  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
they  were  taught,  are  as  follows,  viz  :  the  W^estfield  school,  M’Ginnis,  Patter- 
snm,  Kile  and  Fleming,  of  North  Beaver  district;  Cowden,  Book,  Disciple 
church  and  Quakertown,  of  Mahoning  district ;  East  Brook,  Emery,  Moffat, 
Painter,  Camphill,  Keynoldstown  and  King’s  chapel,  of  Neshannock ;  Plain 
Grove  and  Rodgers’s,  of  Plain  Grove  district;  No.  2  and  No.  4,  ol  Perry  ; 
Deer  creek  and  Byers’s,  of  Pulaski ;  Kerr,  Harlansburg  and  M’(3racken,  of 
Scott;  Warnock,  Courtney,  M’Kee,  Savanna  and  South  New  Castle,  of  She- 
nnrigo  ;  Princeton  and  Aken,  of  Slipperyrock ;  Mahoningtowrj,  of  Taylor; 
(ffiewton,  of  Wayne;  and  Houston  and  M’Cready,  of  Wilmington  district. 

The  number  of  teachers  between  the  age  of  seventeen  and  twenty  one 
years  is  seventy-two ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years,  fifty-six  ; 
l>etween  twenty-five  and  thirty  years,  eighteen  ;  between  thirty  and  forty 
years,  nine  ;  between  forty  and  fifty  years,  two  ;  and  over  fifty  years,  three. 

The  number  born  in  Pennsylvania  is  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  the 
number  born  elsewhere  is  thirteen.  'I'here  are  two  graduates  of  colleges,  and 
iwo  graduates  of  State  Norma!  schools. 
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There  n re  sixty-four  teachers  who  have  taught  less  than  one  year ;  forty- 
three  between  one  and  three  years;  thirty-three  between  three  and  six  years; 
thirteen  between  six  and  ten  years  ;  four  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  and 
three  over  twenty  years. 

There  are  ninet5'-two  who  intend  to  teach  permanently,  and  sixtv-ei«Tht 
who  do  not. 

The  number  who  have  read  educational  works  is  one  hundred  and  three, 
and  those  who  have  not,  fifty-seven. 

“  Manner  of  teaching,  and  general  ability  to  teach  and  govern.”  There 
are  fifty  of  the  first  class,  or  of  such  as  have  given  “  full  satisfaction ninety- 
three  who  may  be  called  “medium”  teachers;  and  seventeen  “whose  services 
had  better  be  dispensed  with.” 

“  Visitation  ol  schools  by  directors,  parents  and  guardians.”  The  number 
of  the  first  class, 'or  “those  commendable  in  all  respects,”  is  forty-eight ;  those 
ol  the  second,  or  “such  as  have  been  tolerably  good,”  thirty-nine  ;  and  forty 
of  the  third  class,  or  “such  as  have  been  injuriously  deficient.”  The  districts 
which  are  commendable  for  visitations  by  their  directors,  are  New  Castle, 
Perr}’’,  Plain  Grove,  Taylor  and  Slipperyrock. 

Public  examinations  were  held  by  the  Union  school,  of  New  Castle  ;  the 
Mahoningtown  school  and  Westfield,  of  North  Beaver ;  Savanna  and  M’Kee’s, 
of  Shenango ;  Plain  Grove  school.  No.  4,  of  Perry;  and  Kerr’s  school,  of 
Scott  district. 


Characteristics  of  the  country. — Lawrence  county,  though  small,  in  extent 
is  probably  not  excelled  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  by  any  territo¬ 
ry,  of  the  same  extent,  in  the  State.  A  small  fraction  of  the  south  and  south¬ 
eastern  part,  along  the  Big  Beaver  river  and  Slipperyrock  creek  is  somewhat 
hilly,  and  of  only  middling  good  quality  of  soil ;  but,  the  great  body  of  the 
county  traversed  by  the  Neshannock  creek,  Shenango,  Mahoning  and  Big 
Beaver  rivers,  is  of  the  very  best  quality  of  soil,  moderateljr  undulating,  and 
in  good  stats  of  cultivation.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  county  would  sell 
for  Irom  forty  to  seventy  dollars  per  acre,  and  but  very  little,  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre. 

The  exports  are  grain,  flour,  cattle,  wool,  iron  and  nails,  pig  metal,  iron 
ore  and  limestone. 

Th^e  population  is  more  dense  than  in  other  western  counties  generally  of 
this  State. 

iron  ore  has  been  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  abundant 
acid  extensively  mined  in  Neshannock,  Wayne,  Wilmington,  Slipperyrock, 
Mahoning  and  Pulaski  districts.  A  large  amount  is  annually  exported,  and 
liie  remainder  is  made  into  metal  at  the  New  Castle,  Wilmington  and  Slip¬ 
peryrock  furnaces.  The  metal  is  manufactured  by  the  two  extensive  rol¬ 
ling  mills  and  nail  mariufacluries  at  New  Castle,  into  iron  and  nails,  and  ex¬ 
ported  on  the  Erie  Extension  and  Cross  Cut  canals. 


Bituminous  coal  is  mined  extensively  within  three  or  four  miles  of  New 
Castle,  in  Neshannock  district,  and  some  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county; 
but  the  principal  section  of  coal  lands  is  in  Big  Beaver.  In  this  district 
there  are  three  strata — the  lowest  bed  being  three  feet,  the  middle  five  feet, 
and  ihe  uppermost  six  feet  in  thickness.  The  contemplated  Darlington  and 
New  Castle  railroad  passing  through  these  coal  fields,  and  the  Wampum  fur¬ 
nace  in  their  vicinity,  already  in  a  forward  state  of  erection,  will  undoubtedly 
cause  the.Ti  to  be  extensively  worked,  and  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  their 
owners.  The  people  in  this  district,  hitherto  backward  in  school  afl'airs,  are 
now  building  four  commodious  school  houses,  and  appear  to  be  determin^  to 
have  good  schools. 
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Wayne,  Little  Beaver  and  Mahoning  districts  are  also  in  the  rearward  rank 
in  regard  to  good  school  houses,  but  judging  from  present  indications,  they 
now  intend  to  move  forward,  by  improving  their  school  buildings  and  making 
them  more  attractive  and  efficient. 

The  present  school  law  has  gained  many  friends  in  this  county  during  the 
last  year.  The  people  generally,  throughout  the  county,  are  in  favor  ot  the 
school  system,  and  of  making  the  common  schools  efficient  instruments  for 
giving  their  children  a  good  education.  Those  opposed  to  the  present  law, 
are  chiefly  such  as  think  they  receive  no  direct  benefit  from  the  schools. — 
The  foregoing  embraces  the  topics  included  in  the  instructions  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  1  now  design  making  a  few  general  remarks  on  some  of  these  topics. 

Schools. — The  schools  of  this  county  have  generally  been  about  fifty  per 
cent  better  during  the  last  year,  especially  in  regard  to  teaching,  than  they 
were  the  year  previous.  But  we  have  too  many  small  schools.  If  one-fourth, 
and  in  some  districts  one-third  of  the  schools  were  annulled,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  in  the  right  places,  with  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  in  a  central  position 
in  each  district  for  the  advanced  pupils,  education  would  be  greatly  promoted 
as  well  as  expenditures  considerably  lessened. 

Small  schools  are  nearly  always  inefficient  and  uninteresting,  affording  no 
proper  stimulant  to  mental  energy,  but  rather  deaden  the  spirits  and  stupify 
the  mental  faculties  of  children  ;  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  unqualified  teachers  at  low  salaries,  and  thus  squander  the  precious 
time  of  children  and  the  school  funds  of  the  district. 

The  boundaries  of  a  school  or  sub-district,  should  embrace  within  their 
limits  from  sixty  to  seventy  youth  between  the  age  of  five  and  twenty-one 
years,  so  that  the  probable  average,  daily  attendance,  would  be  from  forty  to 
fifty  pupils.  The  teacher  who  would  fail  in  teaching  a  school  of  this  size  in 
a  good  school  house,  would  also  fail  in  teaching  successfully  any  smaller 
number  of  pupils. 

The  objection  usually  made  to  the  enlargement  of  schools  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  is,  that  it  would  impose  increased  travel  on  children  to  attend  them. — 
But  the  time  and  labor  of  traveling  a  mile,  or  even  two  miles  to  a  good 
school,  would  be  richly  compensated  by  the  superior  advantages  such  school 
would  afford  for  mental  improvement.  Neither  v/ould  the  health  of  chil¬ 
dren  old  enough  to  attend  school,  and  to  be  confined  to  study  from  five  to  six 
hours  a  day,  be  injured  by  the  travel,  if  the  opinion  of  eminent  physicians  i* 
correct. 

The  number  of  schools  in  this  county  ought  not  to  be  increased,  but  dimin¬ 
ished  to  the  smallest  possible  number,  consistent  with  the  true  interests  of 
the  schools  and  the  convenience  of  the  people. 

Grammar  and  High  Schools. — There  are  a  few  pupils  in  almost  every  school 
whose  attainments  ivoukl  justly  entitle  them  to  instruction  in  advanced  classes 
in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  Composition,  Physiology,  Al¬ 
gebra,  &c.,  but  they  are  generally  too  few  to  form  such  classes  as  would 
justify  the  teacher  in  devoting  the  time  to  them,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
illustration  and  successful  teaching  of  these  branches,  and  therefore  these 
pupils  generally  abandon  the  school  just  at  the  time  of  life  when  schooling 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them. 

A  school  of  a  higher  grade,  in  which  such  pupils  could  be  formed  into  large 
classes,  ought  to  be  established  in  a  central  position  in  each  district,  for  their 
instruction  by  competent  teachers.  This  arrangement  would  greatly  benefit 
the  primary  schools  by  reducing  their  number  of  classes,  and  stimulating  the 
puoils  to  study  by  the  hope  of  being  promoted,  as  soon  as  their  attainmeat# 
would  euM^le  them  thereto,  to  the  higher  grade  school. 
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Thus  the  facilities  for  proper  classification,  a  systematic  course  of  study 
and  thorough  teaching,  would  be  greatly  increased  in  both  grades  of  school 

and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  highly  satisfactory  and  promotive  of  the 
true  interests  of  education. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  grading  schools,  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  deem¬ 
ed  unnecessary,  for  any  person  who  wishes  to  examine  the  subject  may  find 
!t  discussed  in  almost  any  pamphlet  on  the  management  of  schools.  All  ex¬ 
perienced  educators  give  their  decided  preference  to  the  system  of  grading 
schools  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  convene  more  pupils  than  can  be  tauo-ht 
hy  one  teacher.  It  is  again  recommended  to  the  respective  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors,  to  give  this  subject  that  consideration  which  its  importance,  in  order  to 
tue  proper  management  of  their  schools,  necessarily  demands. 

I  report  with  /eelings  of  encouragement,  that  application  has  been  made  to 
t.ie  court,  for  a  new-  district,  to  embrace  parts  of  Neshannock  and  Shenango 
districts,  m  the  vicinity  of  New  Castle,  with  the  prospect  of  establishimr  a 
sc  100^  o  ve  01  SIX  grades,  Ihe  contemplated  district  includes  between  five 
and  SIX  hundred  scholars,  who  hitherto,  have  suffered  very  much  for  want  of 
good  schools.  It  is  probable  that  the  district  will  be  granted  by  the  court 
Md  I  sincerely  hope  that  such  a  school  will  be  established,  as  will  prove  to 
be  an  honor  to  the  district  and  a  blessing  to  all  its  scholars.  ^ 

Whh  The  close  connection  of  good  school  houses 

Id,  vnf  "dmitted  by  every  intelligent  friend  of  general 

education.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  good  school  w-ithout  a 
good  school  house;  and  the  welfare  of  our  commou  schools  depends  very 

IXtl°ho  “ses^°™“®^  location,  construction  and  furniture  of 

bear  in  mind,  that  when  each  school  shall  be  provided 

vet"  of  building  will  not  recur  fL  manj 

jears,  and  parents  should  also  remember,  that  the  interest  which  their 

denenrunnn  f Progress  in  learning,  most  materially 
which  they  occupy^^”^^*^^^^’  general  arrangement  of  the  house 

It  IS  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  popular  education,  that  directors  nov/ 
fuTnTsh  y  P^’oeure  better  locations,  build  more  commodious  school  houses,  and 

and  school  ^c  lool  property  from  injury,  and  making  the  school 

neriod  of  surroundings,  more  attractive  than  in  any  former 

p  riod  ot  the  nistory  of  our  common  schools. 

hou'^e'!  plaji -ground,  with  shade  trees  and  necessary  out- 

by  titfo’  onlh?'!  \  “  f«‘'««>  “"‘i  sec'J'-ed  to  the  board  of  directors 

whid  k  evnl  1  1  i"  «0‘'^>dered  as  necessary  appurtenances  of  every  school 
\/nicli  IS  expected  to  be  properly  conducted. 

last  two  been  effected  in  this  county  during  the 

an,  Innh-  ■  by  works  on  the  art  of  teaching,  and  by  discussions 

deed  I  th’"f  'fi  institute  and  teachers’  district  associations.  In- 

whpn  7  •  ^nnn  accomplished  that  ought  to  have  been  expected 

f  om  shl  11  >"*o  consideration  the  frequent  change  of  teachers,  Ltina’ 

(rom  short  terms  of  school,  and  that  formerly  teaching  in  many  of  mtr 
schools  consisted  of  little  more  than  advancing  pupils  through  the  tit-books 
without  any  regard  to  proper  mental  discipline;  aL  consequently  mueffi 
should  have  been  done  then,  is  crowded  into  the  present  schools.^ 

,i4,-  j  ^  ‘"’enty -three  teachers  who  taught  the  same  schools  in  18i5 

m,  1  bad  taught  in  ’54;  only  thirty-five  who  taught  each  four  Inthl’ 
and  uM  exceeding  ten  months;  twentynine  taught  each  in  two  oTmore 
s  100  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  w-ho  taught  each  less  than  four 
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months  during  the  school  year  of  1855.  In  more  than  half  the  schools  male 
teachers  are  employed  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  winter,  and  females  fo 

the  same  lensrth  of  time  in  the  summer. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles  have  retarded  our  progress,  yet  they  have 
not  entirely  prevented  it.  Teaching  now  in  our  schools,  generally,  is  done 
with  strict  Lsard  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  pupils^  The  pupils  are  formed  in  large  classes  for  recitation,  and  the 
order  and^<rovernment,  with  at  least  three-fourths  less  corporal  punishment, 
are  far  sunerior  to  what  they  were  ten  or  even  two  years  ago. 

The  olcFway  of  the  teacher  doing  all  the  thinking  for  his  pupils,  and  teach- 
ins  one  at  a  time  to  say  b-a,  ha;  b-e,  be;  ca,  ka;  c-e,  ke  like  a  parrot,  is 
no^loneer  in  demand.  Tochers  who  can  teach  wel  enough  without  the  use 
of  the\lack-board,  and  without  annoying  their  pupils  with  the  vexatious  ex¬ 
ercise  of  thinking  for  themselves,  are  below  par  in  this  county. 

But  still  there  is  need  of  further  improvement.  Some  schools  have  "ot 
fullv  succeeded  in  adopting  a  regular  course  of  studies  and  proper  classifioa- 
tio/of  pupils.  All  the  pupils  of  each  school,  that  are  learning  the  "u™®®  of 

letters  and  easy  monosyllables,  should  be  included 

receive  frequent,  but  short  recitations  and  exercises  in  printing  on  slates. 
The  other  pupils  should  be  classed  in  as  few  classes,  and  as  much  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  ?heir  attainments  as  possible;  and  in  no  ca.6  ought  the  number  of 

classes  to  be  increased,  to  accommodate  such  pupils  as  have  not  ^ 
themselves  with  the  proper  books  adopte  y  •  j  j  the  teacher  is 

Mental  arithmetic  should  be  taught  in  every  school ,  indeed,  the  teacher  is 
inS  whLever  it  is  neglected.  Ail  the  pupils,  except  those  m  the  primer 
class,  and  such  as  have  received  a  thorough  course  in  this  study,  should  be 
divTded  into  two  or  three  classes,  and  should  be  instructed  daily  in  this  study^ 

whether  furnished  with  the  proper  books  by  their  ^ 

sence  of  books  the  teacher  might  print  a  few  examples  on  the  black  board, 
and  the  pupils  reprint  them  on  their  slates,  and  thus  be  prepared  for  recita¬ 
tion  This  would  by  no  means  retard  their  progress  in  other  studies. 

Larire  classes  should  also  be  formed  to  receive  daily  instruction  m  some 
nrimary  works  on  geography  and  English  grammar,™  order  to  their 

l£  The  aucces^sfuf  stLf,  in  due  time,  of  more  advanced  works  on  these 

'’'The^Bible  is  adopted  by  the  respective  boards  of  di^rectors,  not  as  a  class 
book  generally,  but  that  the  teacher  and  pupils  may  read  a  portion  of  >‘  “  71 
at  the^opening  of  the  school.  This  should  never  be  neglected  by  the  ‘aacner. 
Teachers  are  prohibited  to  teach  sectarianism  to  their  pupils,  but  it  is  h 

Juty  to  ITcT  ?hem  the  great  principles  of  the  -“-  /thTiir Lt ^0^0  Thefr 
reading  the  Bible,  and  on  suitable  occasions  to  call  their  attention  to  tneir 

accountability  to  God,  the  awful  consequences  of  sm,  and  their  need  of  sa 

The  orlr  fnd  go^^ni^toY 'the  school,  the  manner  and  time  of  conduct¬ 
ing  rLuTTons  the  number  of  recesses,  and  state  of  the  atmosphere  m  the 
school  room,  should  all  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  physical,  intellectual  an 

"  ATdTX”  t^TouTd'b:  rmnembtT  by  all,  that  a  few  subjects  thoroughly 
studld  S  farLre  importance  to  the  pupil  than  a  great  many  passed 

Tvert’aTasty  mid  superficll  manner  “  Habits  of  order,  of  accuracy  an^ 

thoroughness  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  success  m  business,  no  less  than  in 

uSon  0/ ScAoofo.-I  have  already  stated  that  forty- eight  of  our  schools 

are  :mmend/bie,  thirty-nine  tolerably  good,  and  ^‘‘7 ’XTwtd'ge  of  h 
n  regard  to  visitation.  This  statement  is  made  with  full  knowledge  ot  tne 
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schools  m  thjs  respect.  I  visited  during  the  last  year  all  the  schools  once 
nearly  all  of  them  twice,  and  some  three  times,  and  took  notes  of  this  as 
well  as  other  matters  connected  with  their  welfare.  Teachers  were  also 
requested  to  forward  to  me  at  the  close  of  their  school  term  written  re¬ 
ports  of  the  general  condition  of  their  schools,  including  visitations  bv  di¬ 
rectors,  parents,  &c.  A  number  reported  accordingly,  f  insert  a  few  hripf 
extracts:  v  unci 

Mr.  A.  writes:  “My  school  has  done  .veil ;  £  taught  four  months  ;  whole 
number  of  scholars,  thirty-seven  ;  average  attendance,  twenty-nine  ”  &c  — 
“  Ihree  visits  by  directors;  about  one-half  the  parents  visited  the  school— 

some  stayed  half  a  day  ;  Mr. - -  visited  us  nearly  every  week,”  &c  “I 

think  I  will  teach  permanently.” 

Mr.  B.  says:  “Our  school  closed  yesterday;  it  was  kept  open  three 
months ;  number  of  pupils,  thirty-six— average,  twenty-seven;  it  was  well 
classed,  '  &c.  “It  was  visited  regularly  by  directors  and  parents  -  the  in¬ 
terest  kept  up  to  the  last,”  &c.  “  The  literary  society  was  well  attended  bv 

parents  and  others,”  &c.  This  literary  society  was  Lnvened  UeBeve,  o^ 

essays,  declamation,  and 

^e  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  proper  management  of  schools. 

The  membership  was  composed  of  the  advanced  scholars  of  the  school  and 

other  young  persons  and  some  parents  of  the  neighborhood.  The  president 
IS  a  school  director.  piobiaent 

-Mr.  C.:  “Our  school  is  closed;  the  public  examination  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  tvas  well  attended  ;  it  will  do  good ;  my  scholars  were  in  hivh  Spirits  • 
hey  performed  very  well,”  &c.  “  Mr.  B.  expressed  his  unqualifie'd  apprX- 

tion  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  school ;  number  of  pupils,  eicrhtvMwo— 
average,  seventy-two;  the  school  did  admirably,”  &c.  “  The  foosl  desks 

were  some  annoyance,”  &c.  “  The  other  school  which  1  tapo-ht  at  Mr  C ’s 

.vas  more  quiet,  but  I  believe  this  one  learned  better;  the  lar|e  classes  made 
It  interesting ;  they  w^ere  all  delighted  with  the  singimr  ;  the  dictation  ever 
o.ses,  ivTitten  on  slates  by  the  large  class,  worked  weiv’^!  “  The  schooi 
was  visited  thr^  times  by  Mr - the  director,  and  manV  of  thfparen^^ 

™x  monthsl®™&c!’  ‘“‘^resting  school;  I  would  fike  to  teach  it 

..;,^!i‘**  middling;  no  visitations  but  by  yourself  -  I  in 

-ited  some  of  the  parents  myself  and  sent  word  by  the  children  but  ihX 
didn’t  come,”  &c.  “  Scholars  enrolled,  forty-eightlaverave  mtndancc  Z 
twenty-three ;  the  classes  were  irregular,”  &c.  “"l  did  all  I 

Kl  fof  education,”  &c  I  fixed 

the  black-board  and  got  chalk  and  used  them  considerably,”  &c  “  1  think  f 
-shall  not  be  a  permanent  teacher,”  &c.  '  “  ^ 

Mr.  E.:  “  My  school  stopped  last  week ;  I  taught,  or  tried  to  three  months  - 

tom ’‘"’^fec  and  very  irregular  ;  the  house,  you  know,  was  cold  Is  a 

M  n,  cVc.  We  fixed  the  stove  as  well  as  we  could  and  made  a  poaI 
Sometime  afterwards  Mr - a  director,  1  be^eve  came  and  stafe^  a  t 

on'To^rf  house,”  &c.  ^  ‘^^Pupils 

“On  roll  forty— average  per  month,  sixteen,”  &c.  “The  scholars  had 

ooping-cough  all  winter,  and  that  kept  some  away  j  no  visitations  ”  &c  ^ 
vVe  had  a  great  many  sleighing  parties,”  &c.  ’ 

might  give  others  of  similar  import— many  of  them  interesting  •  and  F 
think  none  of  the  teachers  tried  to  make  unfavorable  reports.  Thf  renort^ 
roughout,  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  good  results  caused  by  rec-ular  vLta- 
tion,  and  on  the  other,  the  great  evil  consequent  on  the  neo-lect  ’ 

tant  duty.  This  corresponds  with  my  own  experience  in  Chin. 
aiy  observation  m  visiting  schools  throughout  the  county.  "  * 
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The  co-operation  of  parents^  directors  and  teachers,  and  the  regular  visita¬ 
tion  of  schools,  are  so  essential  to  their  proper  management,  that  even  the 
labor  of  the  competent  teacher,  will  be  greatly  crippled  where  they  are  with¬ 
held  or  but  partially  afforded.  ,  ,  ,  ,  j 

I  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea,  that  there  has  been  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  in  this  county  in  regard  to  the  visitation  of  schools.  This  would  be  in¬ 
correct.  Our  schools,  generally,  are  much  better  in  respect  to  visitation  than, 
formerly.  But  still  there  is  great  need  of  improvement  in  some  districts , 
and  as  the  directors  of  each  district  are  now  allowed  to  pay  their  secretary, 
for  the  regular  visitation  of  the  schools  of  his  district,  it  is  expected  that  this 
measure  will  be  adopted  immediately  wherever  it  is  deemed  necessary,  iii 
order  to  secure  their  proper  visitation.  This  would  undoubtedly  make  the 
visitations  more  regular  and  efficient  in  some  districts,  and  probably  cause 
some  record  to  be  made  of  the  result  of  each  visit,  on  the  minutes  of  the 
board,  according  to  a  requirement  of  the  twenty-third  section  of  the  schoo. 

law _ a  regulation  entirely  disregarded  at  present  by  some  boards  of  directors. 

District  Jlssociations.— These  have  been  of  great  use  to  the  teachers  wire 
attended  them  with  any  considerable  degree  of  regularity,  but  those  who  did 
not  attend,  of  course  received  no  direct  benefit.  In  some  dis^tricts  the  direc¬ 
tors  allow  their  teachers  to  attend  the  association  one  day  each  month, 
without  deducting  it  from  the  month’s  teaching.  This  is  a  good  reguiatioi^ 
and  should  become  general  throughout  the  county.  Experience  has  proved 
that  teachers  who  attend  these  associations,  are  more  successful  in  teaching 
than  those  who  do  not.  They  afiord  suitable  opportunities  lor  the  discussion 
and  illustration  of  plans  of  teaching,  conducting  recitations,  and  improving 

the  schools  of  the  district.  •  j  • 

Institutes.-^^  The  Lawrence  Teachers’  Institute’/  was  re-organized  in  the 

borough  of  New  Castle,  last  October,  and  at  the  same  time  held  an  interest¬ 
ing  session  of  three  days,  attended  by  between  fifty sixty  teachers.  The 
exercises  in  teaching  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  I.  Bbck,  County  Sui^rm- 
tendent  of  Butler  county,  E.  B.  Fairchild,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  institute.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  teachers  institutp 
and  district  associations  are  necessary  auxiliaries  at'  the  _present  "* 

carryino-  on  our  system  of  common  schools  ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  i  - 
tors  would  promote  the  best  interests  of  their  schools,  by  allowing  their  teach¬ 
ers  one  day  each  month  to  attend  district  associations,  and  at  least  three 
days  each  year  to  attend  the  county  institute.  And  then  it  should  f 
tinctly  understood  by  ail,  that  teachers  who  wilfully  neglect  the  regular  attena- 
Zl  oi  these  meetings,  give  unmistakeable  evidence  that  neither  the  welfare 
of  general  education,  nor  the  best  interests  of  their  own  pupils,  is  the  Prevail¬ 
ing  motive  in  their  teaching.  A  session  of  the  county  institute  is  to  be  held, 
in" the  month  of  October,  and  the  district  associations  will  he  continue- 

”  .1..  p...  1 1...  ,hinp  »p  P.K.  ..»i- 

nations,  generallv  well  attended,  and  granted  seven  permanent  and  o"®  hun 
dred  and  ninety-four  provisional  certificates.  It  is  intended  to  recall  "ith  - 
the  next  three  months,  all  the  permanent  certiheates  granted  PJior  ‘o  ‘  , 
of  June,  1855.  There  is  an  upward  tendency  m  the  standard 
qualifications,  and  experience  has  shown  that  a  few  who  have  not  kep  pact 
with  the  times,  can  be  better  accommodated  by  the  provisional  certifica  -. 

Increase  of  State  Appropriation.— In  my  opinion  the  cause  of  g®"®''®' 
tion  would  fully-  justify  the  increase  of  the  time  requiring  the  schools  to  be 
kept  open  to  at  least  six  months  annually,  and  the  increase  of  the  annual  6ta  e 
apSiation  to  double  its  present  amount,  with  a  small  amoun  h®reof  to 
be  sT  apart  for  defraying,  in  part,  the  expense-s  of  county  institutes.  The 
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adoption  of  these  measures  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  schools 
•and  I  presume  would  also  be  satisfactory  to  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  county.  ^  ^ 

But  I  would  recommend  the  school  directors  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  their  respective  districts  for  sustaining  their  schools,  and  not  for  a 
single  moment  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  sustainino- 
good  schools,  will  impoverish  the  district,  but  on  the  contrary,  good  schools 
will  increase  the  wealth' of  the  district,  as  well  as  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  people. 

Gonclusicyn.  The  past  year  s  experience  has  increased  my  confidence  in 
common  schools,  as  the  best  American  College.  Sincerely  thanking  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  School  Department  for  their  kind  instructions  and  directions  in 
my  official  duties;  and  the  teachers,  directors  and  people,  (especially  the 
hoys  and  girls,  for  good  conduct)  generally,  of  the  county  for  their  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  for  their  co-operation  in  my  humble  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
our  schools,  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  BERRY, 

County  SuperintendeTit, 

J\<ear  New  Castle,  August^  1856. 
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It  3s  not  onr  privilege  to  report  as  great  progress  in  common  school  educa- 
tion  m  Indiana  county  as  we  anticipated  last  fall,  when  at  the  close  of  our 
Aormal  school  we  forwarded  a  supplement  to  our  last  annual  report,  vet  we 
are  happy  to  report  our  schools  in  a  healthy  condition.  Improvement  has  been 
-  ade  in  general,  and  In  particular  instances,  a  decided  change  for  the  better 

sa!  if  ri  r  instructing  youth,  and  we  may  safely 

I  "'I'lch  now  characterizes  the  administration  of  common 

-Ln”  I  IS  an  improvement  upon  preceding  years.  We 

the  preliminary,  take  up  the  subject  according  to 

matter  '  understand  to  be  a  directory  in  fhis 

chool  Houses,  In  regard  to  the  location  of  school  houses  we  are  compell- 

f  located,  and  extremely  difficult  of  access— 

from  deaths,  remote 

IflVfTP  K  c  o  ten  from  dwellings,  are  the  situations  in  which  we  find  a 
^  school  houses  of  Indiana  county;  in  short,  we  may  sav, 
^irplArT  ^  to  location,  (it  not  common  sense,)  has  been  almost  en- 

•  ^  ^  1  some  districts  ail  school  houses  are  badly  located,  and 

ZiX  norb:tTem 

respect  to  pi^lay-grounds,  there  is  not  an  enclosed,  much  less  an  orna¬ 
mented  play-ground  in  the  county  connected  with  a  common  school  with 
perhaps  the  excepion  of  Blairsville  borough.  Our  playgrounds  are  the  onen 

Our  sohoo/T^^  hiil-side,  ffie  public  high- way  or  the  adjacent  field  or  meadow. 

school  houses  are  either  shaded  by  the  natural  forest  or  by  the  hills  at 
whose  base  they  are  often  found,  until  they  appear  gloomy  enoifgh.  As  for 

"^nached  W  we  have  it  not.  About  one  half  of  them  have  coal  houses 
aached.  Where  wood  is  used,  the  school  house  is  the  wood-house,  whilst 
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not  a  few  have  no  conveniences  for  fuel.  Except  in  villages  (and  not  in  all 
these)  there  are  no  privies  attached  to  school  houses.  Pure  spring  water  is 

generally  convenient.  .  ,  .  ,  r  j  i  rp. 

School  houses  with  us  are  of  three  kinds,  viz  :  brick,  frame  and  log.  1  he 

maioritv  are  frame  ;  a  few  of  these  are  neat  structures,  indicating  the  incipi- 
ency,  at  least,  of  an  improved  taste.  Of  the  minority  by  far  the  la^rger  part 
are  log  buildings,  generally  hewed  logs,  (though  not  in  all  cases,)  but  rough 
and  dirty  in  the  extreme.  The  remainder  are  brick,  and  amongst  all  the 
brick  school  houses  we  have,  there  is  not  one  that  can,  with  any  propriety, 
be  termed  a  good  house.  The  dimensions  of  our  school  houses  are  as  lo  * 
lows,  viz  :  Eighteen  by  twenty  feet,  twenty  by  twenty,  twenty  by  twenty-^ 
four,  twenty-four  by  twenty-eight  and  thirty  feet,  and  a  few  twenty-eight  by 
thirty-two  and  thirty-six  feet— height  of  ceilings  from  seven  to  ten  teet, 
average  about  eight  feet,  but  few  nine  and  ten.  School  houses  in  our  county 
are  not  generally  warmed— they  are  half  heated  in  most^  instances,  coal 
stoves  of  almost  every  worthless  variety,  and  in  a  few  districts  by  wood  stoves, 
all  located,  whatever  be  their  nature  or  kind,  near  the  middle  of  the  house, 
except  in  long  houses  which  have  a  grate  set  in  a  chimney  in  one  end,  when 

the  stove  is  usually  near  the  opposite  end  of  the  house.  .  . 

Ventilation  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in  the  construction  of  school  houses; 
we  mean  intentional  or  scientihc  ventilation.  Many  of  our  houses  have  in¬ 
cidental  ventilation  enough,  and  some  are  tolerably  ventilated  by  shrewd  and 
ingenious  teachers  who  have  occupied  them.  About  one  half  our  houses  are 
in  good,  or  tolerable  repair,  the  balance  in  indifferent  or  decidedly  bad  re- 

^^^I'chool  Furniture.— school  furniture  in  our  county  in  general  doesmot 
deserve  a  description;  except  to  show  its  non-adaptation  to  the  purposes  tor 
which  it  was  intended.  There  are  three  forms  of  furnishing  school  houses, 

1st.  The  short  desks,  facing  one  end  of  the  house,  at  which  is  placed 
usually  upon  a  platform,  the  teacher’s  desk.  Our  exceptions  to  these  are 
that  tL  aisles  between  the  ranges  of  desks  are  always  too  narrow,  and  the 
desks  too  high,  by  from  two  to  six  or  eight  inches.  About  one  in  ten  of  o  r 

houses  are  thus  furnished.  .  . 

2d.  The  long  desk  of  uniform  height,  running  around  three  squares  ol  the 

house  and  distant  from  the  walls  about  two  feet.  Benches  for 
placed  around  behind  the  desks.  Sometimes  loose  and  sometimes  attached  to 
the  walls  of  the  house,  those  with  low  seats  in  front  of  the  desks  mostly  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  but  sometimes  loose,  constitute  with  a  small  or  tab  e 

mostly  movable,  the  furniture  for  teacher  and  pupils.  There  is  mo^  « 
narrow  passage  or  cut  in  the  desks  at  the  angles  and  sometimes  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  but  Mt  always.  This  mode  of  furnishing  a  house  is  extremely  ohjecHon- 
able,  and  yet  in  this  way  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  ol  the  school  houses  in 

Indiana  county  are  furnished.  c  .  .  \ 

3d.  The  long  desks  of  uniform  height,  (and  that  often  a  foot  ^oo  bi  ,) 

running  around  three  squares  of  the  house,  (sometimes  only  two,)  >t«ache 
to  the  walls,  so  that  pupils  when  engaged  at  these  desks  in  writing, 
with  their  faces  to  the  walls.  The  benches  on  which  P«P‘‘\;'^* 
desks,  as  well  as  all  benches  in  such  houses  are  high  and 
nuently  no  soundings  for  feet,  so  that  we  see  a  swinging  o  pe  -  •  ‘ 

once  ridiculous  and  painful  to  behold.  In  this  style  from  one-fouith  to  one- 

third  of  our  houses  are  furnished.  c  e  ■  i.;„„  often 

Teachers’  desks,  especially  under  the  last  two  forms  of  furnishing,  ^e  otten 

ricketty  pine  tables,  and  in  but  few  cases  have  teachejrs  a  convenient  seat  or 

desk  to  facilitate  their  work,  or  lighten  their  labors. 
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Black-boards  are  found  in  about  three-fourths  of  our  school  houses,  but 
many  of  them  so  small  that  the}^  are  of  no  practical  utility,  and  in  no  case 
have  we  any  further  apparatus  or  furniture  provided  by  directors,  except  a 
few  wooden  pins  or  nails  in  the  walls  for  hats,  &c.,  and  sometimes  shelves 
in  the  corners,  and  mostly  under  the  desks,  as  a  kind  of  reservoir  for  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  school  room.  We  might  remark  that  all  our  school  furni¬ 
ture  is  copiously  illustrated  with  jack-knife  and  black-ink  designs  and  decora¬ 
tions. 

Our  Schools. — Some  of  our  schools,  especially  in  Conemaugh  and  White 
districts,  with  the  boroughs  of  Indiana,  Blairsville  and  Saltsburg,  (in  which 
last  two  the  schools  are  graded)  are  w^ell  advanced,  and  stand  first  in  the 
county  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  branches  studied  and  progress 
made.  Closely  approximating  to  them  in  the  aforesaid  particulars,  are  scat¬ 
tered  instances  in  almost  all  our  districts,  but  our  schools  generally  are  not 
advanced,  and  many  of  them  are  of  a  low  grade. 

The  classification  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  advancements,  is  no  easy  matter, 
and  is  in  general,  good  or  bad,  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher. — 
Our  best  teachers  have  generally  the  most  extended  programmes  and  the  most 
A'aried  and  interesting  classification,  wdiilst  the  less  successful,  having/ewer 
classes  and  a  dull  monotonous  routine,  fail  to  keep  up  that  lively  interW  so 
essential  to  success  in  teaching. 

Orthography  is  taught  with  success,  or  tolerable  accuracy  in  about  one-half 
our  schools.  In  the  remainder  it  is  either  not  understood  or  not  appreciated 
by  teachers,  and  is  taught  with  but  little  success.  In  addition  to  the  required 
branches,  we  have  in  some  cases  history,  natural  philosophy,  physiology 
and  algebra  taught  with  considerable  skill  and  success.  By  all  judicious 
teachers,  black-board  exercises  and  illustrations  are  extensively  used,  and  prin¬ 
ciples^  not  books,  are  demonstrated,  and  w^e  might  add  here  as  a  result  of  our 
Normal  school  last  fall,  we  have  had  during  the  past  winter  more  teaching 
of  principles  by  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cenf  than  heretofore. 

In  relation  to  books,  w-e  have  almost  every  variety,  but  no  uniformity. — 
We  have  in  our  field  M’Guffey’s,  Cobb’s  and  Price’s  spellers;  M’Guffey’s, 
Parker’s  and  Gradual  readers;  Pay’s,  Stoddard’s,  Davies’,  Smith’s  and  Stock- 
ton  s  aiithmetics  ;  Mitchell’s,  Olney’s,  Montieth’s  and  M’Nally’s  geographys  ; 
Kirkham’s,  Coveli’s,  Bullion’s  and  Clark’s  grammars;  Frost  &  Willard’s  his¬ 
tories,  Davies  £1.  Algebra,  Parker’s  philosophy  and  Cutter’s  physiology,  by 
far  too  great  a  variety.  ° 

Punishments  are  rare  in  our  schools.  Corporal  punishment  has  almost 
disappeared — other  plans,  principally  an  appeal  to  the  feelings,  or  the  set¬ 
ting  of  proper  motives  before  pupils,  answering  the  purpose.  In  addition  to 
the  hour  of  interval  at  noon,  five  to  ten  minutes  recesses  are  allow’^ed  in  all 
our  schools.  The  sexes  generally  going  out  separately,  and  the  exercises  of 
the  school  going  on  in  the  meantime. 

In  appearance  and  advancement,  in  proportion  to  condition  in  life  and  op¬ 
portunity  of  attending  school,  w’^e  believe  our  youth  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any  neighboring  county.  But  in  attendance,  alas!  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  teachers’  rolls  show  ^.lamentable  irregularity. 

^  Teachers. — Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  in  our  countjq  more  than 
nine-tenths  have  been  born  and  educated  in  the  county.  Most  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  fraction,  in  adjacent  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ages  of  our  teachers 
range  from  fifteen  to  forty-five,  average  age,  tw’enty-five.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  male  teachers  are  those  of  most  mature  years,  say  from  twenty-five  and 
upw’ards — yet  w^e  do  not  want  instances  of  marked  success  by  those  of  youn¬ 
ger  years.  Amongst  females  we  have  few  instances  of  success  under  twenty. 
Our  most  efficient  female  teachers,  as  we  conjecture,  are  those  of  most  mature 
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years,  say  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight.  The  proportion  of  female  to 
male  teachers,  is  as  one  to  three.  In  an  equal  number  of  both  sexes,  we  find 
fewer  failures  amongst  females  than  males.  About  seventy,  both  sexes  in¬ 
cluded,  have  developed  satisfactorily  the  elements  of  professional  teachers. 
Of  the  whole  number,  not  more  than  from  one-third  to  one-half  have  read 
anything  upon  the  ‘‘Theory  or  Practice  of  teaching,”  and  not  more  than  one 
in  fifteen  intends  to  make  teaching  a  business.  Our  teachers  in  general  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  progression,  and  go  in  heartily  for  elevating  the  standard 
of  qualifications. 

School  exhibitions  are  rare  in  our  county,  whilst  public  examinations,  at 
their'  close  are  on  the  increase,  and  seem  to  be  (deservedly  we  think)  most 
popu lar .  The  community,  as  yet,  are  not  generally  interested,  in  common  schools  ; 
hence  there  is  little  parental  visitation  of  schools,  and  in  many  cases  direc¬ 
tors  either  entirely  neglect,  or  but  very  partially  visit  the  schools  in  their 

districts. 

The  eastern  and  north-eastern  portion  of  our  county  is  a  lumbering  re- 
o-ion,  in  some  parts  but  sparsely  settled,  and  of  course  school  taxes  high  ; 

•  hence  the  present  law  in  all  that  region  is  rather  unpopular.  The  remaining 
parts <?f  the  county,  viz :  The  central,  southern,  western  and  north-western 
an  agricultural  region,  in  many  parts  the  land  rich  and  the  people  compar- 
ativeTy  wealthy,  and  taxes  high — hence  a  considerable  spice  of  opposition  to 
the  system.  But  in  this  region  the  system  is  performing  its  noblest  work, 
and  here  are  found  its  firmest  friends,  who  believe  in  its  capability  to  accom¬ 
plish  all  that  has  been  promised  concerning  it.  Upon  the  whole,  we  believe 
Indiana  will  not  be  the  hindmost  of  counties  in  supporting  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  until  it  is  fairly  and  fully  tried. 

Directors. —  VVe  think  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  school  directors  m 
each  district  from  six  to  three,  would  be  a  most  judicious  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature,  especially  if  they  were  allowed  compensation  for  theii 
services,  in  almost  every  district  two,  ii  not  three,  men  of  the  right  stamp 
migfht  be  found  to  act  as  school  directors,  and  if  such  a  condition  of  things 
was  brought  about,  w'e  would  not,  as  at  present,  hear  two  or  three  noble  mind¬ 
ed  and  energetic  directors  complaining,  that  they  could  ao  nothing  effective, 
because  anti-progress  men  held  the  balance  of  power,  or  constituted  one- half 
if  not  two-thirds  of  the  board.  School  matters  should  be  well  attended  to, 
and  to  secure  this,  the  surest  way  is  to  compensate  men  for  the  time  spent  in 

transacting  school  business.  ... 

Visitation. — Again,  we  would  suggest  that  instead  of  that  particular  visi¬ 
tation  of  schools,  now  required  of  County  Superintendents,  a  day  or  two  s 
institute  in  the  several  districts  be  substituted,  conducted  by  the  Superinten¬ 
dent,  with  such  aid  as  he  might  enlist  for  the  occasion.  We  have  tried  faith¬ 
fully  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  our  county  within  each  school  year,  but  prac¬ 
tically  it  is  an  impossibility.  Our  schools  only  average  four  months  in  the 
year,  and  mostly  go  into  operation  about  the  same  time,  viz:  in  October  or 
November.  We  start  with  the  schools  and  visit  two  schools  per  day,  one 
day  with  another,  travel  all  the  time,  on  a  kind  of  a  run,  fair  and  foul 
weather,  and  at  the  expiration  of  four  months  the  schools  are  generally  out, 
and  many  nooks  and  corners  un visited.  Taking  into  consideration  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  allowing  time  to  lie  by  during  inclement 
weather,  any  period  short  of  six  months  is  not  sufficient  to  visit  the  schools 
in  most  counties.  In  the  limited  time  in  which  the  work  must  be  done,  some 
schools  are  visited  before  fully  organized,  and  others  too  late  in  their  sessions 

to  render  any  service  to  the  teachers. 

Besides,  teachers  change  their  location  almost  every  season.  Seldom  do  we 
find  the  same  teacher  two  successive  winters  in  the  same  place  ;  hence  it  is 
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impracticable  to  establish  anythieg  like  a  particular  system  in  a  particular 
school,  and  have  the  same  carried  out  so  eifectively  as  it  might  be  if  we  had 
particular  teachers  for  particular  houses,  and  always  found  them  presiding  at 
the  same  desk. 

And  last,  though  not  least,  should  we  have  a  law  requiring  officers  upon 
starving  salaries  in  general,  to  subject  themselves  to  a  wear  and  tear,  physi¬ 
cally,  which  but  few  men  could  stand  for  three  years  in  succession  1  Or  does 
the  common  school  system  absolutely  require  that  such  sacrifices  be  laid  upon 
its  altar  f  We  do  not  so  think — we  have  confidence  in  the  superintendency — 
we  have  tried  faithfully^  according  to  our  ability,  to  fulfil  all  the  minutiae  of 
the  law,  (and  shall  so  continue  whilst  we  hold  the  office,)  but  this  particular 
visitation  of  schools  we  think  should  be  abolished,  and  some  duty  substituted, 
more  practicable.,  which  would  reach  the  teachers,  and  benefit  them  within  the 
first  half  oi  a  four  months’  term. 

County  Institutes. — Again,  we  think  the  Legislature  should  appropriate 
some  public  funds  to  sustain  county  institutes.  Much  good  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  agenej^  of  this  kind,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  The 
great  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers,  is  our  argument  for  this  recommenda¬ 
tion. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

The  foregoing  w^as  transmitted  on  the  30th  of  June.  In  compliance  v.Tth 
the  circular  of  that  date,  since  received,  the  following  additional  particulars 
are  reported : 

Arranging  our  school  houses  under  three  heads,  with  reference  to  location 
and  adaptation,  to  the  grade  of  school  for  which  they  were  intended,  we  find 
seven  in  the  first  class  5  eighty-four  in  the  second  class;  and  ninety-nine  in 
the  third  class.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  as  follows,  viz  :  The  Lytle  house, 
Conemaugh  district;  the  Centreville  house,  Wheatfield  district;  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  house,  independent  district;  West  Lebanon  house,  independent  district; 
the  Hart  school  house,  Young  district,  and  the  Saltsburg  school  house,  bor¬ 
ough  of  Saltsburg,  and  the  Blairsville  house,  borough  of  Blairsvilie.  There 
are  about  twenty  of  those  assigned  to  the  second  class,  which  almost  come 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  figure  1,  only  lacking  in  most  cases  some  one 
important  requisite,  to  entitle  them  to  a  classification  under  figure  1. 

In  regard  to  material  of  school  houses,  ten  are  of  brick,  (some  of  these 
large;)  one  hundred  and  forty-one  are  of  frame,  (many  of  these  in  bad  re¬ 
pair,)  and  thirty-four  are  log  buildings,  (mostly  in  wretched  order.)  Some 
of  our  houses  have  from  two  to  four  schools  taught  in  them  ;  and  several 
small  churches,  and  in  some  cases  dwelling  houses  are  used  temporarily  for 
school  houses. 

School  Furniture  in  general  is  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  worst  adaptation 
for  the  purposes  intended.  Arranging  furniture  into  three  classes,  we  find 
in  the  first  class,  three  houses;  in  the  second  class,  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
houses  ;  in  the  third  class,  seventy  houses.  Those  in  the  first  class  are  the 
Centreville  house,  Wheatfield  district ;  West  Lebanon  house,  independent  dis¬ 
trict;  and  the  Hart  school  house.  Young  district.  School  furniture  with  us 
is  the  worst  feature  pertaining  to  our  common  schools.  In  this  particular  we 
want  much,  and  a  most  thorough  remodelling  of  all  that  w'e  now  have. 

Schools. — In  reference  to  the  character  of  the  schools  of  Indiana  county, 
we  can  report  favorably — taking  into  consideration  our  poor  accommodations 
in  regard  to  houses  and  furniture.  We  can  wdth  truth  assert  that  we  have 
quite  a  fair  proportion  of  efficiently  organized  and  well  taught  schools.  Of 
graded  schools,  we  have  seven ;  efficiently  classed  and  organized,  one  hun 
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dred  and  twenty-six  ;  organization  and  classification  indifiTerent,  sixty-eight. 
Oar  graded  schools  are  those  of  Saltsburg  and  Blairsville  boroughs. 

From  the  efficiently  classed  and  taught,  we  select  a  few  in  which  more 
than  usual  tact  on  the  part  of  their  respective  teachers,  was  manifested,  viz: 
The  Indiana  borough  schools,  Adair’s,  Lowry’s  and  White  school  house 
schools.  White  district ;  Harrold’s  and  Lytle’s  schools,  Centre  district ;  Nes- 
bit’s,  Lytle’s,  Hart’s  and  Nowry’s  schools,  Conemaugh  district;  Clarksburg 
school,  independent  district;  West  Lebanon  school,  independent  district; 
Brandon  and  Patterson  schools,  Washington  district;  M’Gaaghey’s  school, 
West  Mahoning  district;  the  Medkirk  school,  Montgomery  district ;  the 
Fine  Flats  school.  Green  district ;  the  Armagh  school,  borough  of  Armagh  ; 
the  Centreville  school,  Wheatfield  district;  the  Brownstown  school,  Burrell 
district ;  the  Hunter  school.  Black  Lick  district,  and  the  Georgeville  school, 
independent  district.  Upon  the  whole,  a  fair  majority  of  our  schools  pre¬ 
sented  the  essential  elements  of  good  schools,  during  their  last  session. 

Teachers. — In  regard  to  age,  the  teachers  employed  last  winter  rate  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz :  Three  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age ;  forty-five  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  seventy-three  between  twenty-one 
and  twenty-five  years  of  age;  thirty-six  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years 
of  age ;  fourteen  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age;  three  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age  ;  three  over  fifty  years  of  age. 

As  to  birth-place.,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  were  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  five  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Amongst  our  teachers  we  have  two  graduates  of  female  seminaries — no 
college  or  Normal  school  graduates. 

in  regard  to  length  of  time  engaged  in  teaching,  eighty-six  have  taught 
less  than  one  year ;  sixty-seven  from  one  to  three  years ;  sixteen  from  three 
to  six  years;  four  from  six  to  ten  years;  three  from  ten  to  twenty  years; 
one  over  twenty  years. 

Only  thirteen  report  themselves  as  intending  to  teach  permanently.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-four  only  expect  to  be  temporary  teachers. 

Eighty-one  report  themselves  as  having  read  one  or  more  authors  upon  the 
“  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  ;”  and  ninety-six  have  only  read  inciden¬ 
tally  upon  these  subjects. 

In  regard  to  manner  or  ability  to  teach,  seventy  have  given  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  sixty-eight  have  been  tolerably  successful,  and  thirty-nine  had  better 
not  have  been  employed. 

We  remark  here  that  quite  a  number  of  those  employed  last  winter,  dupli¬ 
cated  their  terms,  teaching  out  their  four  months  and  then  immediately  taking 
charge  of  another  school,  which  in  most  cases  had  been  waiting  for  their 
services.  This  will  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  our 
schools  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

Further,  by  way  of  explanation  in  regard  to  the  entire  number  of  teachers 
in  our  county,  (about  two  hundred  and  fifty,)  some  seventy,  who  either  had 
been  previously,  or  were  examined  within  the  school  year  ending  June,  1856, 
did  not  teach.  From  the  several  causes  annexed,  the  number  of  those  making 
pretentions  to  teach,  has  within  the  past  two  years  been  considerably  dimin¬ 
ished,  viz :  Forfeitures  of  certificates  granted,  sixteen  ;  failures  to  sustain 
examination,  forty-one;  given  up  the  business  on  account  of  inadequate  quali¬ 
fications  and  progress  in  education,  sixty.  Thus  over  one  hundred  who  ought 
never  to  have  been  in  the  teachers’  chair,”  have  gone  to  something  more 
congenial,  and  we  hope  a  wholesome  purgation  of  the  “teaching  corps”  of 
Indiana  county,  has  at  least  been  commenced. 

Miscellaneous. — The  interest  taken  in  common  schools  in  our  county  is 
somewhat  sectional,  and  does  not  seem  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  general 
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pursuits  of  the  population.  Our  county  naturally  divides  into  two  sections, 
viz:  The  agricultural  and  the  lumbering. 

The  purely  agricultural  is  composed  of  the  following  districts,  viz  :  South 
Mahoning,  Washington,  Rayne,  Armstrong,  White,  Centre,  Brush  Valley, 
Wheatfield,  Burrell,  Black  Lick,  Young  and  Conemaugh.  This  division  in¬ 
cludes  the  boroughs  of  Indiana,  Blairsville,  Saltsburg,  Jacksonville,  Shelocta 
and  Armagh,  with  two  independent  districts,  Clarksburg  and  West  Lebanon, 
including  the  central,  southern  and  south-western  portions  of  the  county. — 
The  soil  is  rich,  especially  along  the  streams :  the  country  is  hilly,  and  in 
some  parts  almost  mountainous;  the  people  intelligent,  and  comparatively 
Avealthy;  the  chief  pursuit  agriculture,  and  the  general  tone  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  favorable  to  the  common  school  system; — though  in  some  localities 
coldness  or  open  hostility  is  clearly  manifest. 

Their  views  of  the  County  Superintendency  are  about  as  follows :  “We 
would  not  have  selected  or  made  choice  of  such  an  agency  in  common  school 
matters,  but  as  it  has  been  established  by  law,  let  us  have  it  fairly  and  fully 
triedy 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  county,  composed  of  the  following  districts, 
viz  :  West,  North  and  East  Mahonings,  Canoe,  Montgomery,  Green,  Pine  and 
Cherry  Hill.  This  division  includes  the  boroughs  of  Cherry  Tree  and 
Smicksburg,  with  Georgeville  independent  district;  constituting  the  eastern 
and  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  is  a  lumbering  and  agricultural  region 
combined.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  being  more  or  less  interested 
in  both  pursuits.  The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified,  and  except  in  sec¬ 
tions  principally  covered  with  pine  timber,  is  very  hilly.  The  people  are 
hardy  and  industrious,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  them  intelligent.  In  this  re¬ 
gion  the  population  is  sparse,  and  much  of  the  soil  of  an  inferior  quality — 
adapted  much  better  for  grazing,  than  agricultural  purposes.  There  seems  to 
be  less  favor  for  the  present  school  system  in  this  than  the  first  mentioned 
portion  of  the  county.-  The  people  here  in  general,  look  upon  the  Superin¬ 
tendency  as  a  kind  of  necessary  evil,  to  which  they  will  submit  as  best  they 
can. 

The  citizens  of  Indiana  county,  throughout,  are  characterized  for  their  hoS'^ 
fitality^  and  our  intercourse  with  citizens  and  directors,  has  been  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  of  the  most  pleasant  kind,  and  our  gratitude  is  due  for  many 
favors. 

SAMUEL  P.  BOLLMAN, 

County  Superintendent, 

Centre,  July  28,  1856. 
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School  Houses. — There  are  no  school  houses  in  this  county  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  in  every  respect — no  first  class  houses.  There  is  one  in  Benzinger, 
which  could  be  made  convenient  with  a  little  expense ;  also  one  in  Ridgway 
that  might  l5e  improved  so  as  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  w^ants  of  the  place. — 
The  remainder  of  the  school  houses,  being  thirty-two  in  number,  are  not  at 
all  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  schools,  but  are  mostly  in  a  state  of  dilapida¬ 
tion.  Some  of  them,  however,  will  answer  for  a  while  longer. 
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One  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  situated  near  the  boundary  line  of  Elk  and 
M’Kean  counties,  and  is  a  joint  school  of  those  counties ;  fifteen  are  frame, 
eighteen  are  built  of  logs,  hewn  and  round.  There  are  no  out  houses  attached 
to  any  of  them. 

Furniture. — There  is  no  furniture,  save  black-boards,  and  as  yet  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  vetting  them  into  all  of  the  schools. 

Schools. — As  to  grade  schools,  we  have  none.  Our  schools  are  all  open  to 
scholars  of  all  grades.  There  are  three  schools  in  Benzinger;  in  St.  Mary’s 
two,  one  exclusively  for  females.  This  is  taught  by  two  and  three  females, 
with  about  one  hundred  and  eight  scholars  in  attendence.  All  of  the  branches 
of  education  are  taught  in  the  English  and  German  languages^  also  some  other 
languages. 

The  other  school  is  for  males,  and  contained  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
scholars  when  I  was  there  the  last  time. 

In  Kidgway  there  is  one  school.  This  is  of  good  repute,  and  is  kept  open 
nine  months  in  a  year;  it  contains  ninety  scholars;  averages  about  forty. 
These  are  the  largest  schools,  but  we  have  many  others  that  will  reasonably 
compare  w'ith  them  as  to  grades.  They  are  all  in  a  state  of  progression. 

Teachers. — Two  are  under  seventeen  years ;  seven  are  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  twenty-one ;  five  are  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  ; 
seven  are  between  twenty-five  and  thirty ;  the  remainder  are  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age.  Of  these,  sixteen  were  born  in  Bennsylvania,  a  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  were  born  in  New  York,  some  in  Ireland  and  some  in 
Germany, 

But  few  intend  to  be  permanent  teachers. 

We  have  about  six  first  class  teachers;  ten  medium,  and  the  remainder 
will  only  do  until  better  ones  can  be  obtained. 

Miscellaneous . — The  directors,  and  also  the  inhabitants,  are  somewhat  neg¬ 
ligent  in  visiting  schools.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
agriculture,  lumbering  and  mining.  The  majority  of  ihem  are  in  rather  lim¬ 
ited  circumstances. 

There  will  be  two  first  class  school  houses  built  this  season,  one  at  Spring 
Creek,  the  other  at  Centreville. 

The  first  and.  only  teachers’  institute  was  held  in  Ridgway ;  it  com¬ 
menced  the  first  Monday  in  June,  (last,)  and  continued  twm  w'eeks.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  the  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers, 
and  the  pleasing  effects  which  1  perceived  while  visiting  different  schools, 
conducted  by  these  same  teachers,  have  been  so  gratifying,  that  1  feel  strong¬ 
ly  encouraged  to  have  another  this  fall. 

Conclusion. — 1  would  add,  for  the  trouble  I  have  had  in  traveling  from 
school  house  to  school  house,  and  there  is  a  rough  distance  between  them,  I 
have  been  cheered  by  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants,  teachers  and  scholars, 
for  whose  kindness  I  would  respectfully  tender  my  sincere  and  heartfelt 
thanks. 


Kersey,  September,  25,  1856. 


C.  R.  EAKLEY, 
County  Superintendent. 
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Not  having  received  my  commission  as  County  Superintendent  till  near 
the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  I  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  very  full  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  this  county,  for  the  year  endinor 
on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1856.  My  predecessor  moved  to  the  “west’' 
last  spring,  and  did  not  leave  any  notes  or  statistical  information,  from 
which  I  might  make  a  report  for  the  portion  of  the  last  school  year  when  he 
was  the  acting  officer.  This  being  the  case,  I  will  proceed  to  give  such  facts 
in  relation  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  county,  as  have  come  under  my 
observation  since  my  appointment. 

There  have  been  but  few  schools  in  operation  in  this  county  this  summer, 
it  being  deemed  advisable  by  the  directors  generally,  to  reserve  the  school 
fund  for  winter  schools. 

I  have  examined  but  twenty-one  teachers,  to  all  of  whom  I  gave  provisional 
certificates.  The  great  majority  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  hold  certifi¬ 
cates  which  were  granted  to  them  last  fall. 

Books. — A  convention  of  school  directors  convened  in  Brookville  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  among  their  labors  they  selected  a  regular  series  of  text  books, 
and  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  same,  to  the  different  boards  in  the 
districts  in  the  county,  with  which  recommendation  some  of  the  boards  of 
directors  have  complied,  I  look  upon  this  part  of  the  duty  of  school  officers 
as  one  of  paramount  importance.  Without  a  regular  series  of  books,  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  teacher,  however  well  qualified,  to  be  as  successful 
in  promoting  the  progress  of  the  pupils  at  school  as  he  could  when  all 
scholars,  of  equal  grade  in  scholarship,  have  the  same  text  books.  It  enables 
-  the  teacher  to  spend  more  time  with  the  different  classes,,  or  hear  them  recite 
much  oftener  than  he  could  when  ten  or  twenty  scholars  of  equal  advance¬ 
ment  use  different  text  books  in  the  same  study.  The  advantages  resulting 
from  a  uniformity  of  books  in  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  are  so  apparent  to  the  common  sense  and  understanding  of  directors, 
teachers  and  people,  that  it  is  hoped  all  will  labor  to  have  a  regular  series  of 
books  adopted  in  each  district  in  this  county. 

School  Houses. — Since  my  appointment,  1  have  been  in  a  number  of  the 
school  houses,  and  have  found  them  in  general,  destitute  of  black-boards, 
globes,  outline  maps,  and  very  deficient  in  internal  arrangement.  The  seats 
are  not  well  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  scholars  who  occupy  them,  and 
many  seats  for  the  small  pupils  have  no  backs  to  them.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  these  two  deficiencies  be  remedied,  as  they  are  injurious  to  scholars  in  a 
physical  point  of  vievy,  and  destructive  of  that  comfort  which  scholars  should 
have  at  school.  I  have  spoken  of  these  things  to  directors  and  people  on  all 
proper  occasions,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases, 
improvements  in  the  seating  and  internal  arrangement,  will  be  made.  With 
but  a  trifling  expense  these  deficiencies  can  be  materially  remedied. 

A  Comparison. — Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  past  winter,  and  the 
difficulty  small  scholars  had  to  surmount  to  get  to  school  in  consequence  of 
the  very  deep  snow  during  the  winter  months,  yet  the  attendance  at  the 
schools  during  the  late  year,  as  shown  by  the  district  reports,  has  been  much 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  previous  school  year  j  the  gam,  in  the  «ggrega/«, 
being  about  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  in  the  average  about  five 
hundred  and  forty-four.  These  facts  demonstrate  to  a  certainty  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  county  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  common  school  system, 
and  are  embracing  the  opportunity  afforded  to  them  to  have  their  children 
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well  educated.  The  success  attending  the  system  throughout  the  State,  must 
he  cheering  to  every  lover  of  general  intelligence  and  republican  institu^ 
tions. 

Blanks. — The  graded  certificates  for  teachers,  furnished  in  blank  form  by 
the  Department,  are  very  satisfactory.  When  filled  by  Superintendents  after 
examination  of  applicants,  they  are  of  great  advantage  to  directors  in  select* 
ing  teachers  for  the  schools  under  their  charge.  The  blanks  for  teachers’ 
monthly  reports  are  gladly  received  by  them. 

Superintendency . — 1  am  not  aware  that  any  district  in  this  county  is  op* 
posed  to  the  existence  of  this  office,  except  one,  and  it  seems  that  this  ex* 
ception  arises  from  a  supposed,  or  real  want  of  attention  to  the  schools  in 
that  district  by  my  late  predecessor.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  remove  the  objec* 
tion.  > 

Visitations, — Most  of  the  winter  schools  being  ended  at  the  time  I  received 
mv  commission,  and  but  few  summer  schools  being  in  operation,  I  have  visit¬ 
ed  but  about  twenty.  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  teachers  generally  need 
much  improvement,  not  only  in  mental  discipline,  but  also  in  the  modus  op- 
erandi  of  school  government  and  the  proper  classification  of  scholars.  A 
very  common  objection  to  teachers  is  set  forth  in  such  phrases  as,  ‘‘O,  he 
don’t  keep  order  in  school “  he  lets  the  large  scholars  do  as  they  please 
he  or  she,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  is  scholar  enough,  but  no  one  can  learn 
where  there  is  such  noise  and  confusion,”  &;c.,  &c.  Without  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  classification,  recitations  cannot  be  conducted  as  they  should  be. — 
In  the  schools  1  have  visited,  I  brought  these  things  to  the  attention  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  spoke  to  the  scholars  on  such  topics  as  were  calculated  to  enlist  their 
attention,  and  prompt  them  to  be  diligent  at  their  studies  Most  of  our 
teachers  are  young  men  and  women,  and  manifest  a  laudable  ambition  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves  in  the  art  of  teaching.  \Yhat  is  t\iQ  great  want  in  our  com¬ 
mon  school  system  I  I  answer,  well  qualified  teachers.  This  leads  me  to 
speak  of 

dVorm^al  Schools. — The  great  amount  of  good  done  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  county  institutes  and  teachers’  associations,  for  the  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  of  those  engaged  as  teachers,  affords  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  by  the  legislature,  of  Normal  schools  in  this  State.  In 
such  schools,  persons  who  intend  making  teaching  their  profession,  will  be 
thoroughly  taught  in  every  thing  that  makes  efficient  and  successful  teachers. 
They  would  send  out,  annually,  a  large  number  of  first-class  teachers  wffiose 
influence  in  the  schools  through  the  State  would  be  mighty  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  general  education,  and  would  redound  to  the  glory  of  this  great 
Commonwealth.  I  shall  not  noAv  enlarge  on  this  topic,  but  respectfully 
refer  the  reader  to  the  plan  proposed  for  these  schools,  by  our  State  Super¬ 
intendent’s  last  able  annual  report,  under  the  division  headed,  “  State  Normal 
schools.” 

Directors. — I  concur  fully  with  the  opinion  of  many,  that  if  the  number  of 
directors  was  reduced  to  three,  and  then  allow  them  a  reasonable  compensa¬ 
tion  for  all  time  necessarily  spent  by  them  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  as 
directors,  that  this  part  of  the  school  system  would  be  more  potent  in  doing 
good  than  it  is  under  the  present  arrangement.  Yet,  it  must  be  said  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  those  who  have  given  much  time  to  the  cause  of  common  school  edu¬ 
cation,  without  pay,  that  they  are  deserving  of  many  thanks  for  their  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  in  aiding  and  encouraging  the  common  schools  of  this  State. 
It  is  not  best  to  give  up  old  “customs”  too  hastily,  when  they  have  proved 
beneficial,  yet,  I  believe  this  change  would  be  productive  of  still  greater  good 
than  is  likely  to  accrue  from  the  present  number  of  directors  without  any 
compensation. 
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Architecture. — The  School  Architecture  furnished  by  the  Department,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature,  meets  the  general  wants  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  plans,  &c.,  for  school  houses,  and  is  well  received. 

SAMUEL  M’ELHOSE, 
County  Superintendent. 


Brookville,  September  18,  1856. 
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As  an  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  regular  duties  of  the  office  i 
have  the  honor  to  hold,  were  performed  by  me,  during  the  past  year,  would 
be  but  a  repetition,  in  substance,  of  what  was  said  on  this  subject  in  my  last 
annual  report,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  examinations  of  applicants  for  our 
schools  were  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  last  year,  bur 
were,  perhaps,  still  more  searching,  sufficiently  so,  at  least,  to  enable  me  to 
indicate  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
Department,  and  according  to  a  fixed  standard,  the  applicant’s  proficiency  in 
every  branch  named  in  his  certificate. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  provisional  certificates  were  granted  during  the 
year,  and  but  one  of  the  permanent  kind.  Upon  the  whole,  rather  less  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  than  the  previous  year  to  procure  the  requisite  number 
of  teachers ;  although,  generally  speaking,  they  differed  but  little  in  qusflifi- 
cations  from  those  then  employed.  Schools  opened  about  the  same  time  as 
last  year,  in  the  different  districts,  and  remained  in  operation  about  as  long. 

Visitations. — The  visitations  of  the  schools  were  commenced  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  as  much  expedition  used  as  seemed  consistent  with  a  proper  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  important  duty,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  the  object  pro¬ 
posed  to  myself  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  and  intimated  in 
my  last  report,  viz :  a  greater  frequency  of  these  visits,  as  calculated  to 
operate  beneficially  upon  the  schools,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  more 
fully  the  wishes  of  the  community  in  whose  midst  they  are  situated.  But 
unforeseen  and  unfortunate  circumstances,  and  the  unusual  rigor  of  the  wdnier, 
blasted  my  hopes  and  frustrated  all  my  plans,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  efforts,  1  succeeded  little  better  than  last  year.  I,  however,  visited 
all  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  once,  and  some  of  them  twice,  and  those 
in  the  two  boroughs  even  more  frequently.  Notes  were  taken  by  me  on  these 
occasions  in  each  of  the  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Department.  Promises  were  also  obtained  from  some  of  the  teachers,  to 
furnish  me  with  sketches  and  ground-plans  of  the  houses  in  which  they 
respectively  taught,  but  these  remain  unfulfilled  at  this  date.  By  a  caretul 
examination  of  the  notes  referred  to,  1  arrive  at  the  following  results,  which 
I  now  respectfully  submit,  agreeably  to  your  directions,  and  in  the  order 
proposed. 

The  School  House. — 1.  Of  the  school  houses  of  this  county,  sixty-three  (63) 
are  “sufficiently  w^ell  adapted  to  the  purpose,  or  grade  of  school  for  which 
they  are  intended,  in  point  of  location,  dimensions,  internal  arrangement,”  tV:c. 

2.  Seventy  (70)  “are  not,  in  their  present  condition,  so  adapted,  but  are 
so  susceptible  of  alteration  and  improvement,  as  to  become  so  and 

3.  Eight  (8)  “are  in  all  respects,  or  in  some  essential  particular,  unfit 
be  the  training  places  of  youth.” 
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Those  of  the  first  division  consist  of — 

Two  in  the  borough  of  Lebanon,  viz:  the  academy  building  and  the  large 
new  two  story  edifice,  containing  the  female  schools  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

Two  in  the  borough  of  North  Lebanon,  viz:  the  school  house  at  the  Lebanon 
furnaces  and  the  one  at  the  plank  road. 

Seven  in  North  Lebanon  township,  i.  e.  all  except  the  one  at  the  N.  L.  R.  R. 
basin  and  that  at  the  arrows.'’ 

Nine  (all)  in  South  Lebanon. 

Eight  (all)  in  North  Annville. 

Six  in  South  Annville,  i.  e.  all  except  No.  2 — the  old  school  house  in  the 
village  of  Annville,  and  No.  4,  (Dutweiler’s.) 

Three  in  Londonderry,  viz:  No.  4  (E.  Palmyra,)  No.  10  (Yutz’s,)  and  No. 
12  (Logan’s.)  ' 

Five  in  East  Hanover,  viz:  No.  1  (Ream’s,)  No.  4  (Washington,)  No.  5 
(Morris,)  No.  6  (Uhland’s,)  No.  7  (M’Gill’s.) 

Eight  in  Bethel,  viz  :  all  except  No.  5  (Seidel’s  Forge,)  and  No.  6  (Rudy’s.) 

Thl’ee  in  .Jackson,  viz  :  Nos.  2  and  4  (Myerstown,)  and  No.  16  (Spanuth’s.) 

One  in  Milicreek,  viz  :  No.  5  (Royer’s.) 

Nine  (all)  in  Cornwall. 

i  would  here  remark,  that  the  school  houses  above  enumerated,  are  not  by 
any  means  the  only  well-built,  nor,  indeed,  in  every  instance  the  best  con¬ 
structed  and  best  looking  school  houses  in  the  respective  districts,  a  fact 
which  the  selection  from  those  of  Londonderry  and  Jackson,  as  well  as  Bethel 
and  Milicreek,  abundantly  verifies.  If  this  had  been  the  only  consideration, 
all  those  not  mentioned  in  Bethel,  nearly  ail  in  Jackson,  and  a  number  more 
from  Londonderry,  Milicreek  and  some  other  districts,  would  have  been 
added  to  the  above  list.  Defective  location,  a  total  want  of  arrangement  for 
ventilation,  or  of  the  necessary  out-buildings,  matters  which  I  deem  essential, 
caused  these  to  be  excluded  from  it. 

it  may  here  also  be  in  place  to  observe,  that  the  very  energetic  school 
directors  of  the  borough  of  North  Lebanon,  have  already  purchased  a  suitable 
lot,  and  entered  into  a  contract  with  responsible  parties,  for  the  erection  of  a 
handsome  two-story  brick  building  on  the  same,  in  lieu  of  the  two  school 
houses  in  their  district  reported  above  among  those  of  the  second  division, 
fully  aware  of  their  improper  location:  while  the  directors  of  Jackson  are 
about  patting  up  a  netv  brick  school  house  at  Myerstown,  in  place  of  one  in 
that  Village  included  in  the  third  division. 

As  to  the  material  employed  in  the  construction  of  our  school  houses,  fifty- 
vsix  are  of  byck,  fifty- two  of  stone,  eleven  are  log  and  twenty-two  are  frame 
buildings. 

The  Furniture. — Observing  the  same  division  in  relation  to  the  furniture 
of  the  sch'ool  room,  as  in  the  case  of  the  school  house: 

1.  That  of  ninety-seven  schools  will  come  under  the  first  division. 

2.  “  “  forty  four  under  the  second  ;  and 

3,,  “  “  fifteen  under  the  third. 

Those  embraced  in  the  first  division  are  : 

Female  schools.  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  and  male  schools.  Nos.  1  and  3,  in  the 
borough  of  Lebanon. 

All  (5)  in  the  borough  of  North  Lebanon. 

Ail  (9)  in  North  Lebanon  township. 

All  except  No.  9,  (primary  school,  Annville,)  in  North  Annville. 

All  in  South  Annville,  except  Nos.  2  and  4,  (the  old  school  house  in  Ann- 
vFie,  and  Dutweiler’s.”) 

Both  schools  in  Palmyra,  No.  1,  (Earley’s,)  No.  2,  (Mary’s  Grove)  and  No. 
10  (Yutz’s,)  in  the  district  of  Lonaonderry.  The  chief  defect  in  the  case  of 
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the  rest  of  the  schools  of  this  district,  is  a  want  of  sufficient  black-board 
facility. 

All  in  East  Hanover,  except  No.  2,  (Rank’s,)  No.  8,  (Ney’s _ VVeidman’s 

steam  saw-mill)  and  No.  9,  (Ulrich’s.) 

No  9  (Monroe  Valley)  in  Swatara. 

All  in  Bethel,  except  No.  4  (Wengert’s)  and  No.  5,  (Seidel’s  Forge.) 

All  in  Jackson,  except  No.  1,  (Octagon — Myerstown,)  No.  3,  (old  school- 
house— Myerstown,)  No.  8,  (Geiss’s— Jacksonville,)  No.  11,  (Weaver’s  )  No 
12  (Hostetler’s)  and  No.  15,  (Waterloo.)  ’ 

All  in  Millcreek,  except  No.  1,  (old  school-house— Net^mianstown)  and  No. 
2,  (Weigley  s,)  No.  2  and  No.  3,  (double  school-house — Shaefferstown)  and 
No.  12,  (Auchey’s,)  in  Heidelberg. 

All  (10)  in  Cornwall. 

All  (9)  in  South  Lebanon. 

The  Sckool—l.  The  number  of  graded  schools”  in  this  county  is  thirtv- 
one  (31.)  ^  ^ 

2.  Ungraded,  but  “in  which  a  successful  attempt  at  classification  has  been 
made” — one  hundred  and  twenty-one  (121.) 

3.  “Those  in  which  there  is  neither  grading  of  the  school,  nor  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils” — four  (4.) 

The  best  graded  schools  of  our  county  are  those  in  the  borough  of  Lebanon, 
fourteen  in  number.  The  remaining  seventeen  of  this  class  of  schools,  are  but 
partially  or  imperfectly  graded.  There  are  two  in  North  Annville,  (in  the 
village  of  Annville,)  three  in  South  Annville,  (in  the  same  village,)  two  in- 
Palmyra,  in  the  district  of  Londonderry,  three  in  Jonestown,  district  of  Swa- 

Fredericksburg,  district  of  Bethel.  The  circumstance  that 
Dauphin  turnpike,  which  passes  through  the  village  of  Ann¬ 
ville,  forms  the  division  line  between  the  districts  of  North  and  Smooth  Ann- 
ville,  throwing  one-half  the  village  into  the  former  and  the  other  half  into  the 

latter  of  these  districts,  proves  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  proper  gradiucr 
of  Its  five  schools.  r  r  &  o 

Among  the  schools  embraced  in  the  second  class,  that  at  Cornwall,  (Nos.  1 
and  2,)  No.  6,  (Zinn’s  mill,)  and  No.  7,  (L.antz’s,)  in  the  district  of  Cornwall, 

^  the  district  of  Londonderry,  No.  9,  (xMonroe 

Valley)  m  Swatara,  (a  school  near  the  foot  of  the  Blue  mountains,  which, 
amidst  great  and  numerous  disadvantages,  was  conducted  very  efficiently  and 
successfully  by  its  truly  faithful  teacher,)  No.  9,  (Wolf’s,)  in  the  district  of 
Bethel,  No.  6,  (Nace’s,)  m  Jackson,  No.  7,  (Krum’s,)  and  No.  1,  (Newmans- 
own,)  in  Millcreek,  and  No.  1  and  No.  2,  (Shaefferstown,)  in  Heidelberg,  de- 
serve  sp^ml  notice  for  their  “  correct  and  efficient  classification,”  and  the 
ainlity  displayed  in  their  management. 

Justice  to  a  number  of  wortny,  faithful  and  well  qualified  teachers,  whose 

services  might  seem  to  be  undervalued  in  the  above  selection,  requires  me, 

o\\ever,  to  state,  that  but  for  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  text-books  in  use 

in  t  e  sc.  00  s  under  their  charge,  and  the  great  disparity  in  the  advancement 

o  eir  pupils,  the  list  referred  to  could,  no  doubt,  have  been  very  considera¬ 
bly  increased. 


The  Teacher  1.  Age. — Of  the  teachers  employed  in  our  public  schools 
during  the  past  year _ 

Seven  (7)  were  under  seventeen  years  of  afre. 

Forty-five  (45)  were  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one  years, 
horty-seven  (47)  were  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five. 

1  wenty-six  (26)  were  between  twenty-five  and  thirty. 

Twenty-two  (22)  were  between  thirty  and  forty. 

Five  (5)  were  between  forty  and  fifty,  and 
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Five  (5)  were  over  fifty. 

2.  Birthplace. — One  hundred  and  fifty-two  (152)  were  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  : 

#  r  ••  X 

Five  (5)  out  of  this  State. 

Four  (4)  are  college  graduates.  •  '  . 

3.  Experience  in  Teaching — Fifty-five  (55)  had  been  engaged  in  teaching 
less  than  one  year. 

Forty-one  (41)  between  one  and  three  years. 

Twenty-seven  (27)  between  three  and  six  years. 

Fourteen  (14)  between  six  and  ten  years. 

Fourteen  (14)  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  and 

Six  (6)  over  twenty  years. 

Seventy-two  (72)  expressed  their  intention  to  teach  permanently. 

Forty-five  (45)  said  they  did  not  intend  to  do  so,  and 

Forty  (40)  had  not  made  up  their  minds  on  the  subject. 

Sixty-seven  (67)  had  read  educational  books  or  periodicals. 

Ninety  (90)  had  not  done  so.  •  . 

As  regards  their  manner  of  teaching,  and  “general  ability  to  teach  and 
govern 

Thirty-three  (33)  have  given  full  satisfaction. 

One  hundred  and  five  (105)  may  be  called  medium  teachers,  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  nineteen  (19)  had  better  be  dispensed  with  in  future. 

Directors^  Visits^  — In  respect  to  the  visitations  of  our  schools  by  “direc¬ 
tors,  parents  and  guardians,  their  regularity  and  frequency,  and  examinations 
and  exhibitions”  had  in  the  same,  I  am  sorry  to  say  but  five,  at  most,  deserve 
commendation  in  all  these  respects,  in  my  opinion  \  while  in  the  case  of  nine¬ 
ty  these  duties  were  tolerably  well  attended  to,  and  sixty-one  were  wholly  or 
at  least  injuriously  deficient.  In  this  connection  honorable  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  two  boroughs,  the  district  of  Cornwall  and  the  district  of  Swa- 
tara.  Uf  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  increased  interest  manifested  by  its  di¬ 
rectors  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  the  greater  energy  displayed  by 
them  in  promoting  their  prosperity. 

Topographical. — As  a  general  description  of  this  county,  let  the  following 
few  remarks  suffice:  Though  small,  comprising  probably  little  more  thaii 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  square,  it  is  unquestionably  among  the  most  favored 
of  the  sisterhood  of  counties  in  the  IState,  occupying,  as  it  does,  one  of  the 
most  delightful,  rich  and  fertile  portions  of  the  beautiful  valley,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Blue  piountains  and  the  range  of  hills  which  separate  it  from  Lan¬ 
caster  county,  and  are  here  known  under  the  various  names  of  the  Conowago, 
Furnace  and  Millcreek  hills.  Its  northern  bou-ndary  line  running  along  the 
ridge  of  the  Fourth  mountain,  that  portion  though  but  thinly  settled,  affords 
an  abundance  of  wild,  romantic  mountain  scenery,  and  embraces  a  part  of  the 
principal  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania — the  sc^iie  of  the  operations  of  the 
Dauphin  and  Susquehanna  coal  company,*  while  ori-the  other  hand,  its  south¬ 
ern  limits  include  the  greater  part  of  the  range  of  hills  above  mentioned,  with 
the  far  famed  and  almost  inexhaustible  deposits:  of  the  richest  of  iron  ore,  at 
Cornwall.  The  southern  portion  of  the  intervening  space,  or  the  valley  pro¬ 
per,  presents  a  wide  extent  of  level  or  rolling,  country,  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  best  of  lime-stone,  covered  by  a  soil  inferior  to  none  in  the  State, 
and  studded  over  with  beautiful  farms  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The 
northern  is  hilly,  becoming  more  and  more>^  approach  the  moun¬ 

tains,  its  soil  gravelly  or  sandy,  yet  occupje^f^s^^j^jfty  population,  in  pos¬ 
session  of  scarcely  less  beautiful  or  less  produ^n^j^n^l^rfias  than  the  former. — 
The  Swatara,  a  considerable  stream,  which  issues ‘from  or  forces  its  way 
through  the  various  ranges  of  mountains  aloj^.:  |t^h  ;northern  border  of  tl 
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county,  winds  through  the  north-western  part  of  this  section,  and  with  its 
principal  tributaries,  the  Little  Swatara  and  the  Quitapahilla,  (the  latter  pur¬ 
suing  a  serpentine  course  from  south-east  to  north-west  through  the  valley,) 
affords  an  ample  supply  of  water-power,  which  is  extensively  made  use  of  in 
the  manufacture  of  dour,  iron,  &;c. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  our  county,  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  the 
principal  pursuit  of  its  inhabitants  is  agriculture,  while  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  which  is  also  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  enters  scarcely 
less  deeply  into  their  interest.  A  short  railroad  of  about  seven  miles  in  length, 
from  the  Cornwall  ore-banks  across  the  valley  to  the  Union  canal,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  west  of  the  borough  of  Lebanon,  with  the  Lebanon  Valley  railroad  in 
the  course  of  construction,  and  the  Union  canal  already  widened  from  the 
borough  of  North  Lebanon,  westward,  to  the  capacity  of  the  largest  boats, 
and  which  is  about  being  equally  enlarged,  eastward,  to  its  junction  with  the 
^ichuylkill  canal,  will  afford  easy  and  rapid  access  to  market,  for  the  products 
of  this  region  of  country. 

In  the  section  of  the  county  first  described,  the  southern,  including  the  “val- 
ley  proper,’’  are  situated  the  borough  of  Lebanon,  the  borough  of  North  Leba¬ 
non,  the  districts  of  South  Annville,  Cornwall,  South  Lebanon,  Heidelberg 
and  Millcreek.  The  last  five  lying  altogether  south  of  the  Berks  and  Dau¬ 
phin  turnpike,  which  passes  from  east  to  west  through  the  county,  and  bor¬ 
dering  on  Lancaster  county,  partake  of  the  same  leading  characteristics.  In 
the  second,  or  northern,  are  the  districts  of  North  Annville,  North  Lebanon 
township.  East  Hanover,  Union,  Swatara  and  Bethel.  The  local  character¬ 
istics  of  these  districts  might  be  indicated  still  more  precisely  by  a  sub-divi¬ 
sion  of  the  group,  so  as  to  range  under  one  the  two  first  mentioned,  each  of 
which  embraces  a  small  portion  of  what  has,  in  the  general  description  of  the 
■county  been  called  the  “valley  proper,”  and  under  the  other,  the  remaining 
tour,  which  again  present  the  most  striking  similarity  of  feature,  in  as  far  as 
each  of  them  borders  on,  or  includes  within  its  limits,  a  portion  of  the  first 
ridge  of  the  Blue  mountains.  Londonderry  and  Jackson,  the  former  alono-  the 
westein,  the  latter  along  the  eastern  line  of  the  county,  seem  appropriately  to 
form  a  third  division,  each  including  a  part  of  both  sections  of  the  county 
with  this  difference,  that  while  both  extend  about  equally  far  north  with  the 
districts  of  North  Annville  and  North  Lebanon  township,  Londonderry 
reaches  to  the  Lancaster  county  line  on  the  south,  whereas  Jackson  does 
not,  but  lies  chiefly  in  the  “  valley  proper  ”  Cold  Spring  district  lies  soli¬ 
tary  and  alone  among  the  Blue  mountains,  between  the  Second  and  Fourth 
mountains,  without  a  partner  in  this  county,  as  to  local  peculiarities,  or  the 
nature  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  its  hardy  inhabitants,  and  shall,  therefore, 
constitute  my  fourth  division.  It  is  a  wild,  rocky,  mountainous  region.  Its 
population  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  narroAv  trough  or  valley  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  Third  or  Sharp  mountain,  and  as  is  more  or  less  the 
case  m  all  coal  regions,  is  very  fluctuating.  Mining  has  been  their  chief  oc¬ 
cupation.  Operations  in  the  collieries  having  been  suspended  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  last  school  year,  so  many  of  its  temporary  inhabitants 
leit,  that  but  one  school  (at  Rausch  Gap)  was  found  necessary  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  children  of  the  district. 

From  the  above  classification  of  districts,  and  the  general  description  of 
the  county  preceding  it,  a  correct  judgment  can,  I  think,  be  formed  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  several  districts,  the  face  of  the  country  den¬ 
sity  or  sparseness  of  population,  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  nature  of 
their  pursuits. 

Public  Opinion.— h  only  remains  for  me  to  state,  that  the  same  kindness 
and  hospitality  that  had  been  so  freely  dispensed  to  me  while  making  the 
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tour  of  the  county,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  during  the  first  yenj 
of  my  superintendency,  again  greeted  me  everywhere,  and  that,  apparently, 
at  least  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  dissatisfaction  with,  or  opposition  to 
the  present  school  system  was  abating  very  perceptibly. 

Associations. — It  moreover,  affords  me  pleasure  to  remark,  that  1  succeed¬ 
ed  in  establishing  and  fully  organizing  a  county  teachers’  association,  which 
met  twice  during  the  session,  and  that  [  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
formation  of  three  or  four  district  associations,  in  the  proceedings  of  several  of 
which,  members  of  the  respective  boards  of  directors  were  in  the  habit  of  par¬ 
ticipating  with  much  spirit.  The  meetings  of  the  one  in  this  borough  were 
frequent  and  regular,  and  the  exercises  interesting  and  instructive,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  no  small  degree  of  ability,  and  were  very  generally  attended  by  the 
more  prominent  teachers  of  the  two  adjoining  boroughs. 

The  School  System.— As  respects  the  operation  of  the  present  school  system, 
in  our  midst,  I  think  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  upon  the  whole,  it  has 
exerted  a  decidedly  good  influence  upon  our  public  schools,  in  awakening  a 
new  interest  in  them  among  the  friends  of  education  and  the  people  generally, 
stimulating  to  greater  exertion  in  their  behalf  the  different  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors,  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  imperfections  of  those  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  employing  to  instruct  their  children.,  .and  stirring  up  the  lat¬ 
ter,  or  others  engaged  in  their  stead,  to  a  more  careful,  faithful  and  efficient 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  more  earnest  efforts  to  qualify  themselves  bet¬ 
ter  in  every  respect,  from  year  to  year,  if  they  desire  to  make  teaching  theiir 
profession,  and  introducing  greater  accuracy  in  the  instruction  imparted  in 
the  various  branches  5  and  that  thus,  during  the  past  two  years  our  schools, 
haveheen  steadily,  though  perhaps  slowly,  advancing  towards  that  state  of  per¬ 
fection  which  all  true  friends  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth  and  country  so 
anxiously  wish  them  to  attain,  and  for  which  their  friends  everywhere  are  so 
earnestly  and  so  devotedly  laboring. 

J.  H.  KLUGE, 
County  Superintendmt. 

Lebanon,  September  8,  1856. 
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In  the  instructions  accompanying  the  note-books,  forwarded  by  the  DeparJ- 
ment  to  County  Superintendents,  to  be  used  in  their  school  visitations, 
the  duty  of  collecting  and  compiling  certain  educational  statistics  was  enjoin¬ 
ed  upon  them;  and,  the  following  were  suggested  as  appropriate  heads,  under 
which  to  arrange  the  material  thus  collected,  viz  ;  1st.  The  school  house  ; 
2nd.  School  furniture ;  3rd.  The  school;  4th.  The  teacher,  and  5th.  Miscel¬ 
laneous  statistics.  A  circular  appertaining  to  the  same  subject  was  issued 
from  Harrisburg,  dated  June  30th,  in  which  to  secure  some  degree  of  unifor¬ 
mity  in  the  reports,  an  order  of  classification  was  recommended. 

Upon  reference  to  my  last  annual  report,  it  will  be  observed,  that  1  had  col¬ 
lected  the  educational  statistics  of  this  county,  and  arranged  them  with  con¬ 
siderable  labor,  in  a  classification  substantially  the  same  as  that  suggested  by 
the  Department,  before  the  note-books  were  received  or  notice  given  that 
such  a  compilation  would  be  required. 
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Presnming  tliat  a  re-classification  is  not  expected,  since  all  the  essential 
facts  demanded,  were  embraced  in  the  report  of  last  year,  and  being  desirous 
not  to  cumber  this  report  with  matter,  familiar  to  those  most  interes'ted  in  it, 
i  shall  omit  these  statistics  j  assuring  the  Department,  however,  that  if  the 
facts,  based  upon  its  own  classification,  would  be  prefered,  it  has  only  to  in¬ 
timate  the  desire  and  they  will  be  furnished. 

OFEEATtONS  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Excif7iz7i-Q,tzGTiSt  A  public  examination,  as  heretofore,  was  held  in  every 
-school  district,  and  very  neacly  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  was  obtained 
on  the  days  of  examination  to  supply  all  the  schools.  The  whole  number  of 
teachers  examined,  during  the  three  years,  is  eight  hundred  and  twenty ;  of 
whom,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  were  examined  twice,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  the  third  time. 

Since  tne  date  of  my  last  report,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  teachers  have 
been  examined  for  the  firsi?  time,  and  two  hundred  seventy-nine  either 
for  the  second  or  third  time.  Of  these,  professional  certificates  were  given  to 
fifteen  j  provisional  certificates,  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  j  and,  to  twenty- 
hve,  certificates  of  any  kind  were  refused. 

The  number  of  professional  certificates  granted  in  this  county,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Granted  the  first  year . . . . .  . 73 


second . . . 21 

third  . 25 

Total .  99 


Visit&tioRs,  There  were  at  the  time  the  visitations  for  the  past  year  took 
place,  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  schools  in  the  county,  under  the  charge 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  teachers.  Of  these,  four  h-ttndred  and  fifteen  were 
visited  and  examined^  and,  of  the  rest,  seven  are  in  West  Cocalico,  a  town¬ 
ship  W’hich  still  refuses  to  act  under  the  school  law,  and  the  others  were  from 
different  causes  not  open  when  I  visited  the  districts.  The  distance  traveled 
:in  making  these  visitations,  was  at  least  two  thousand  miles,  and  the  time 
occupied,  between  six  and  seven  months.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
reach  them  all,  ■even  in  this  time,  had  not  many  teachers,  in  compliance  with 
^y  requpt,  opened  their  schools  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  morning  than  usual, 
etained  their  pupils  during  noon-time  or  until  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
and  sometimes  called  special  sessions  in  the  evenings. 

JNotice  of  the  exact  time  of  the  visit  was  always  given  to  directors  and 
tochers,  with  the  request  that  all  parents  and  others  interested  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  schools,  should  be  invited  to  be  present  and  witness  the  exercises.  I 
xad  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  a  greater  or  less  number  of  such  persons  in 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  schools;  the  number  being,  at  one  school,  a 
single  interested  parent,  and  at  another,  a  hundred  persons ;  but  amounting 
altogether  to  somewhat  over  two  thousand,  of  vvliomhve  hundred  were  ladies, 
Ihe  number  seems  small,  but  it  is  a  beginning, 

Ihere  was  but  a  single  district  in  which  I  was  not  accompanied  by  one 
member  or  more  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  many  times  by  the  whole 
board.  Scholars  from  sixty  schools  accompanied  me  to  neighboring  schools 
to  witness  the  examinations,  and,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  schools,  I  met  the 
teachers  of  other  schools,  sometimes,  a  single  teacher,  mostly,  four  or  five,  but 
on  several  occasions  as  many  as  fifteen. 

In  these  visitations,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  classes  were  ex- 
amioad  in  readings  seven  hundred  and  eighty  in  spelling;  seven  hundred 
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and  thirty  in  arithmetic;  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  mental  arithmetic j 
five  hundred  and  eighty-six  in  geography ;  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  in 
grammar;  and  a  considerable  number  in  history,  algebra,  physiology,  &:c.^ 
The  time  spent  in  each  school  was,  on  an  average,  about  two  hours.  A  short 
address  to  pupils  and  other  persons  who  were  present,  was  nearly  always 
made,  and  it  is  believed  with  good  results. 

No  fact  is  more  discouraging  to  a  friend  of  popular  education  than  that 
teaching  has  not  yet  become  a  permanent  occupation.  Of  the  four  hundred 
and  forty  teachers  employed  in  our  public  schools  during  the  first  year  of  my 
visitations,  1  found  only  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  the  past  year;  and  of 
these,  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  in  the  same  schools.  Every  change 
of  teachers  of  equal  qualifications  is  a  loss  to  the  district,  and  all  good  teachers 
will  find  their  duties  more  pleasant  and  their  success  greater  by  securing  a 
permanent  location. 

Township  Teachers'  Associations. — A  circular  was  issued  to  teachers  early  in 
the  year,  recommending  them,  among  other  things  of  less  importance,  to 
form  township  teachers’  associations  for  mutual  improvement,  wherever 
practicable,  and  to  visit  the  patrons  of  their  schools.  About  fifteen  such  as¬ 
sociations  held  regular  meetings  during  the  term  for  which  the  schools  \vere 
open,  and  a  number  of  them  were  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  effected 
much  good.  The  boards  of  directors  in  most  of  the  districts  liberally  grant¬ 
ed  the  teachers  the  time  spent  in  meeting.  If  the  time-of  a  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  were  devoted  exclusively  to  organizing  these  associations,  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  teachers  at  them,  it  would  be  very  profitably  employed.  It  is  well,, 
at  least,  for  him,  after  having  visited  the  schools  of  a  township,  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  its  teachers ;  and,  he  can  do  much  there,  to  correct  errors  in 
methods  of  instruction  and  to  systematize  those  methods. 

Teachers'  Visits  to  their  Patrons. — A  friendly  feeling  should  always  exist 
between  the  teacher  and  the  patrons  of  his  school.  Without  this  friendly 
feeling,  a  school  can  h^dly  prove  successful ;  and,  hence,  it  is  important  that 
those  who  patronize  a  school  should  visit  it,  and  the  teacher  should  visit 
them.  Many  of  our  teachers  adopted  a  system  of  visitation  to  the  parents  of 
their  pupils  as  a  part  of  the  teacher’s  duty.  They  conversed  with  them  on 
the  kind  of  government  adopted  and  the  branches  of  study  pursued  in  their 
schools ;  and,  thus  a  mutual  understanding  was  had  in  reference  to  its  man¬ 
agement.  Sometimes,  the  general  subject  of  education  and  the  common 
school  system  were  introduced  as  the  topic  of  conversation,  and,  I  have  been 
witness  to  an  astonishingly  increased  interest  in  school  matters,  throughout  a 
whole  neighborhood,  produced  by  judicious  teachers,  actuated  by  this  mission¬ 
ary,  teacher  spirit. 

Educational  Meetings. — Popular  educational  meetings  were  held  in  thirty- 
five  districts,  at  each  of  which,  an  address  was  delivered  upon  such  an  educa¬ 
tional  topic  as  the  discussion  of  which,  it  was  thought,  would  be  best  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  particular  community.  The  number  of  persons  who  at¬ 
tended  these  meetings  was  seldom  less  than  one  hundred,  and,  sometimes, 
must  have  reached  five  or  six  hundred.  1  am  indebted  to  a  number  of  clergy¬ 
men  and  other  gentlemen,  for  valuable  aid  upon  these  occasions. 

The  Normal  School. — Satisfied  from  the  experiment  of  last  year,  that  my 
time  could  not  be  more  profitably  employed  in  advancing  the  interest  of  com¬ 
mon  schools  than  by  an  effort  to  educate  professionally  their  teachers,  I  be¬ 
came  connected  with  the  Lancaster  County  Normal  school,  and  devoted  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  to  imparting  instruction  in  teaching  to  the 
students  assembled  at  that  institution.  As  at  the  previous  session,  no  com¬ 
pensation  was  received  either  for  services  or  expenses.  The  whole  number 
of  students  in  attendance  was  two  hundred  and  six,  of  whom,  one  hundred 
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and  eighty-five  were  preparing  to  teach.  The  number  of  teachers  from  this 
county  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  Nearly  every  school  district  was 
represented.  These  teachers,  instructed  in  the  methods  of  the  Normal  school, 
return  to  their  respective  districts,  their  schools  are  visited  by  other  teachers 
and  their  methods  imitated — they  become  instructors  at  teachers’  meetings; 
and,  a  good  degree  of  uniformity  in  teaching  is  thus  secured,  and  the  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  imparting  instruction  become  general. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  township  teachers’  association — a  kind  of  teach¬ 
ers’  institute,  and  the  Normal  school — a  permanent  teachers’  institute,  were 
supposed  so  fully  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  teachers,  as  regards  professional 
training,  that  no  teachers’  institutes,  proper,  were  held  during  the  year. — 
We  have  lost  no  faith,  however,  in  the  well-managed  teachers’  institute  as 
an  appropriate  agency'for  the  improvement  of  teachers;  but,  with  us,  owing 
to  circumstances,  the  means  for  their  improvement  have  assumed  a  different 
form. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  programme  of  operations  for  1855-6,  contain¬ 
ed  in  my  last  report,  has  been  carried  out,  as  faithfully  as  the  circumstances 
would  admit;  and,  though  our  progress  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  the  more 
ardent  friends  of  the  system  might  desire,  our  teachers  have  been  steadily 
improving,  our  directors  have  become  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  having 
good  school  houses,  pleasantly  located  and  well  furnished,  and  the  public 
have  manifested  much  more  interest  in  school  matters  than  in  preceding 
years.  But  to  prove  these  things,  let  facts  be  submitted. 

SIGNS  OF  IMPROVEMENT, 

School  Houses. — During  the  past  year,  seventeen  new  school  houses  were 
built,  and  most  of  them  upon  improved  plans.  Large,  two*story  houses,  suit¬ 
able  for  graded  schools,  were  erected  in  the  boroughs  of  Columbia  and 
Adamstown ;  and,  the  townships  of  Paradise  and  Sadsbury,  each  erected 
houses  that  do  much  credit  to  their  public  spirited  boards  of  directors.  Ten 
or  twelve  other  houses  are  now  in  progress  of  erection.  Among  them,  there 
is  one  in  Conestoga,  one  in  Conoy,  one  in  East  Lampeter,  one  in  Little  Bri¬ 
tain,  one  in  the  new  independent  district  of  Carmargo,  one  in  Strasburg 
borough,  and  there  are  two  in  Strasburg  towmship,  which  are  being  built  upon 
plans  taken  from  the  “  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture;”  and  will  be  really 
model  school  houses.  The  cost  of  several  of  these  houses  will  be  at  least  one 
thousand  dollars.  In  most  of  our  new  houses,  care  is  taken  to  surround  them 
with  ample  play-grounds. 

In  addition  to  these  new  school  houses,  which  in  most  cases  have  been 
built  to  displace  old,  worn-out  ones,  a  considerable  number  of  school  houses 
in  different  parts  of, the  county  have  been  re-modeled  and  repaired;  and  I 
visited  but  few,  which,  at  a  former  visit  had  their  walls  smoked  and  defaced 
with  the  ‘‘markings”  of  several  generations  of  scholars,  and  were  dark  and 
dirty,  that  did  not  give  cheering  evidence  of  the  application  of  the  scrub  and 
the  white-wash  brush. 

School  Furniture. — The  improvement  in  school  furniture  has  kept  pace 
with  the  improvement  in  school  houses.  The  old,  clumsy,  uncomfortable 
desks  have  been  thrown  out  of  many  of  our  school  houses  and  better  ones 
supplied ;  but  the  progress  made  in  the  work  seems  slow  in  comparison  with 
its  necessity. 

School  .Apparatus. — In  my  last  report,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  but 
thirty-one  schools  out  of  Lancaster  city  in  which  there  were  either  globes, 
waps,  clocks  or  other  school  apparatus  worthy  of  the  name.  In  my  recent 
visits,  I  found  eighty-seven  schools  supplied  with  Pelton’s  large  outline 
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maps,  and  twenty-seven,  with  other  maps;  eighteen,  with  globesj  sixteen,  witk 
physiological  and  other  charts ;  twenty-three,  with  numeral  frames  and 
blocks  for  illustrating  the  extraction  of  the  roots;  seventy-five,  with  alphabeti¬ 
cal  and  spelling  cards;  forty-one,  with  clocks,  and  one,  the  Sandstone  school 
in  Strasburg  township,  with  a  full  set  of  Holbrook’s  school  apparatus.  This 
apparatus  was  mostly  purchased  by  the  patrons  of  the  respective  schools  in 
which  it  was  found,  and  is  an  evidence  of  their  iibeiaiity. 

During  the  year,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  schools  were  supplied  with 
increased  black-board  surface,  amounting  in  the  aggregate,  according  to  esti¬ 
mates  made  in  the  several  schools,  to  at  least  seven  thousand  square  feet. 
There  is  no  fact  that  I  can  report  which  could  gratify  me  more  than  this,  es¬ 
pecially,  when  taken  in  connection,  as  it  should  be,  with  the  complete  change, 
of  which  it  is  in  part  the  evidence,  that  has  taken  place  in  modes  of  teaching. 

The.  classification  of  Pupils  and  the  uniformity  of  text-books. — The  proper 
classification  of  the  pupils  of  a  school  depends  mainly  upon  the  uniformity  of 
text-books.  Two  years  ago  but  four  or  five  rural  districts  had  made  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  their  schools,  and  the  whole 
matter  was  in  sad  confusion.  Several  of  our  most  enlightened  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors,  at  once  perceived  the  wisdom  of  the  provision  of  the  school  law  of 
1854  in  relation  to  text-books,  and  immediately  carried  it  into  effect;  but  the 
large  majority  were  either  not  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  change  or 
feared  the  responsibility  of  making  it,  and,  at  first  declined  to  comply  with 
the  law.  Much  effort  was  made  on  my  part,  both  at  examinations  and  upon 
visiting  schools,  to  convince  directors  of  the  advantages  of  this  measure  and 
to  point  out  their  duty  concerning  it ;  and  at  public  meetings,  no  opportunity 
was  lost  of  presenting  such  facts  and  arguments  in  favor  of  it  as  seemed  most 
likely  to  influence  the  judgment  of  the  citizens  who  attended.  Teachers,  too, 
everywhere,  aided  in  the  work,  and  we  derived  no  small  assistance  from  the 
fact  that  the  publishers  of  the  books  desired,  were  willing  to  introduce  thena 
at  a  much  reduced  price.  Our  success  will  be  exhibited  by  the  following, 
carefully  prepared  data : 

H.  Young  &  Co.,  certify  to  having  sold  of  Sanders’s  spellers 


and  readers,  for  introduction . 11,563  copies, 

Of  the  same  series,  introduced  by  others,  estimated .  700  “ 


Number  of  Tower’s  series  of  readers  introduced,  estimated..  .  9,500  “ 

Other  kinds  of  readers  and  spellers  introduced,  estimated.  . . .  2,000 
No.  of  arithmetics,  mental  and  written,  introduced,  estimated . .  .  8,000  “ 

Number  of  grammars  and  geographies,  introduced,  estimated..  4,300  “ 

Total  number  of  books  introduced, . . .  36,063  “ 

That  thirty-six  thousand  and  sixty-three  books  should  be  sold  for  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  schools  of  the  county  in  one  year,  sufficiently  attests  the  extent 
of  the  evil  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  reform.  But  three  or  four  districts 
remain  which  have  not  adopted  a  uniform  series  of  books.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  considerable  number  of  schools  in  such  districts  as  merely  adopted  a 
series  of  books  without  strictly  enforcing  their  introduction,  that  has  not  yet 
secured  the  desired  uniformity. 

Teachers  and  Modes  of  Teaching. — About  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  our 
teachers  attended  the  Normal  school  during  its  summer  and  winter  terms, 
and  a  considerable  number  pursued  their  studies  at  some  of  our  academies 
or  seminaries.  The  township  teachers’  associations  had  a  membership  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  One  hundred  and  two  of  our  teachers  were 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers’  Association  at 
Philadelphia,  and  thirty-three  attended  its  . sessions  at  Williamsport.  The 
examinations  for  the  present  year  exhibit  increased  average  qualifications. 
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and,  three-fourths  of  those  examined  have  read  one  book  or  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  teaching. 

A  general  plan  of  visiting  one  another’s  schools  prevails  in  several  town¬ 
ships,  the  directors  granting  a  certain  number  of  days  for  that  purpose,  and 
there  are  few  teachers  who  are  not  familiar  from  actual  observation  with  the 
methods  of  teaching,  practiced  by  their  fellow  teachers,  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood.  These  mutual  visitaiiuus  are  not  only  to  be  highly  comnieudeJ,  be¬ 
cause  they  enable  teachers  to  profit  by  witnessing  the  methods  pursued  by 
other  teachers ;  but,  because  they  serve  to  create  a  praiseworthy  professional 
feeling  and  sympathy. 

Public  examinations  were  held  in  a  large  number  of  schools  at  the  close  of 
the  winter  term.  This  was  the  case  in  some  instances  with  every  school  in  a 
district.  Parents  generally  feel  interested  in  having  their  children  appear 
well  at  an  examination,  and,  if  it  be  properly  conducted  it  will  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  neighborhood  to  the  school,  and  stimulate  both  teacher  and 
pupils  to  renewed  exertions. 

it  need  scarcely  be  said  after  a  detail  of  these  facts,  that  1  found  the  schools 
better  managed  at  my  late  visits  than  when  1  first  visited  them.  Me¬ 
chanical  methods  of  teaching  have  very  generally  given  place  to  such  as 
are  more  enlivening  and  more  intellectual.  We  have  a  host  of  large-hearted, 
hard-working  teachers  here,  who  have  show’n  a  willingness  to  make  any  sacri¬ 
fice,  if,  in  the  end,  they  can  rescue  their  profession  from  the  disgrace  that  has 
heretofore  attached  to  it,  and  place  it  on  a  footing  of  respectability  and  honor. 

But,  w’hile  a  good  measure  of  success  has  rewarded  the  efforts  made  for 
the  improvement  of  our  schools  and  teachers,  it  is  not  designed  to  conceal  the 
whole  truth.  There  are  districts  in  the  county,  upon  which  little  impressioR 
has  been  made  ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  them,  and,  sometimes,  elswhere, 
there  are  teachers  who  follow  the  old  mechanical  routine  of  hearing  lessons 
and  keeping  order  in  supreme  indifference  as  to  the  improvements  that  are 
taking  place  about  them.  Besides,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  even  the  best  of 
our  teaching  might  be  much  belter,  and  that  we  are  but  beginning  a  reforma¬ 
tion  W'hich  it  will  take  long  years  to  complete. 

Teachers'^  Salaries. — The  cost  of  instruction,  that  is,  teachers’  wages  in  Lan¬ 


caster  county,  w^^as : — 

For  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1854 . $56^193  00 

For  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1855 . 65^645  33 

For  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1856 .  71^319  74 

The  increase  in  teachers’  w’^ages  was : 

o 

From  1854  to  1855. . . .  .  . .  .  9,452  33 

From  1855  to  1856 . .  5,674  41 


And  the  wrhole  increase  in  the  two  years  was.  . . .  15,126  74 


It  is  proper  to  add,  that  there  will  be  also  an  increase  of  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  present  school  year. 

The  average  salary  of  male  teachers  per  month,  for  the  year  ending  Jujie  1, 
1854,  was  $21  75;  of  female,  $16  58. 

For  the  year  ending  June  1,  1855,  it  w^as  $24  49,  and  $19  65. 

For  the  year  ending  June  1,  1856,  it  was  $26  18f ,  and  $23  90. 

This  table,  gratifying  as  it  is,  does  not  convey  the  exact  truth  in  regard  to 
the  compensation  received,  in  general,  by  tee//  qualified  teachers.  In  advertis¬ 
ing  for  teachers  during  the  present  summer,  twenty-eight  countr}?-  districts 
offered  twenty-eight,  thirty  and  thirty-two  dollars  a  month  to  teachers  hold¬ 
ing  professional  certificates,  but  most  of  them  reserved  the  right  to  grade 
the  salaries  according  to  qualifications.  It  should  be  remarked  also  that 
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quite  a  number  of  this  class  of  teachers  receive  additional  compensation  from 
the  patrons  of  their  schools.  The  average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  for 
the  present  year  will  be,  I  think,  between  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight 
dollars  a  month. 

Of  course,  this  salary  is  still  very  inadequate,  when  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  fact  that  our  public  schools,  on  an  average,  furnish  employ¬ 
ment  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  year,  to  secure  the  services  of  h.  ptrma- 
nent  body  of  well  qualified  teachers  ;  but,  it  is  a  step — a  substantial  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

OBSTACLES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

Certain  obstacles  have  existed  in  this  county,  growing  out  of  the  character 
and  peculiarities  of  the  people,  which  have  very  much  impeded  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  schools  and  increased  the  labor  of  school  officers.  Among  them 
are  :  ,  ■ 

1st.  Hostility  to  the  Common  School  System-. — There  were  eleven  distriote 
that  never  accepted  the  school  law  voluntarily,  and  others  did  so  only  after  a 
prolonged  and  exciting  contest,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  many  of 
the  citizens  of  these  districts,  so  bitterly  opposed  to  its  introduction,  still  en¬ 
tertain  no  very  friendly  feeling  toward  it.  There  are  those  who  would  quite 
as  willingly  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  repeal  the  whole  system  as  to  aid  in 
rendering  it  more  effective.  This  hostile  feeling  is  happily,  gradually  dying 
away,  but,  it  now  and  then  manifests  itself,  in  certain  districts,  by  electing 
anti-school  men  as  directors;  and,  by  presenting  them  as  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  way,  it  suddenly  arrests  all  improvement.  In  more  than  one  instance,  I 
have  known  directors  select  from  the  teachers,  at  their  disposal,  those  least 
qualified,  apparently,  fearing  that  others  might  win  favor  to  the  system. 

2d.  Opposition  to  all  education  except  the  most  elementary  branches.,  on  the 
ground.,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  working  men.,  that  it  makes  its  possessors 
proud,  and  often  leads  to  idleness  if  not  to  crime. — The  rural  population  of  the 
county  is  mainly  composed  of  a  quiet,  unsuspecting,  hard-working,  moral 
class  of  people.  They  exhibit  little  ostentation  or  pride  themselves  and  des¬ 
pise  it  in  others.  This  being  their  character,  when  they  see  a  young  man 
come  back  from  the  academy  or  the  college,  having  lost  his  simple  habits  and 
learned  to  dislike  labor,  or,  a  young  woman  return  from  boarding-school,  a 
very  fine  lady,  indeed,  well  skilled  in  painting,  music  and  French,  but  totally 
incapacitated  for  assisting  in  the  domestic  duties  that  appertain  to  a  farm 
house,  they  attribute  the  result  to  education  itself,  which,  only  legitimately, 
belongs  to  wrong  systems  of  education  or  to  the  circumstances  which  somg.- 
times,  unhappily,  surround  educational  institutions.  The  consequence  is  that 
when  we  talk  of  elevating  common  schools  into  academies,  of  introducing  the 
higher  branches  of  study  into  them,  and  of  employing  teachers  with  corres¬ 
ponding  qualifications,  they  fear  that  a  general  distaste  for  labor  will  be  the 
consequence,  that  their  homesteads  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and 
that  their  simple  religious  habits  and  opinions  will  be  changed  by  their  pos¬ 
terity  into  something  more  ostentatious  and  formal  but  less  sincere  and  true. 

These  are  honest  doubts  and  come  from  honest  people ;  but,  though  the 
view  taken  is  a  mistaken  one,  and  though  it  impedes  for  the  present  the  work 
of  educational  reform,  I  would  not  have  those  who  entertain  it  harshly  treat¬ 
ed.  Kindness  and  judicious  argument  will  best  reach  them.  They  can  be 
taught  to  discriminate  between  the  faults  of  educational  institutions  and  the 
legitimate  effect  of  education  ;  and  may  be  made,  eventually,  to  realize,  that 
a  true  education,  the  development  of  man’s  whole  nature,  is  a  part  of  the 
Divine  plan  in  placing  him  on  earth,  and,  that  he  who  is  the  most  thoroughly 
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educated,  physically,  intellectually,  morally  and  religiously,  is  not  only  the 
most  useful  as  a  citizen,  but  the  humblest  of  men  and  the  best. 

3rd.  The.  German  Language, — in  at  least  one  half  of  the  county,  the  German 
is  the  language  commonly  spoken.  Thousands  of  children  commence  school 
unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English.  There  are  but  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  children  reported  as  learning  German,  and  most  of  these  are  at  the  same 
time  instructed  in  English.  All,  therefore,  are  expected  to  spell,  read  and 
write  English,  learn  geography  and  arithmetic  from  English  books  and  study 
the  grammar  of  the  English  language.  The  teacher’s  task  is  necessarily,  first, 
to  teach  his  pupils  to  speak  and  think  English;  and,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  they  hear  nothing  but  German  at  home  or  among  their  school-mates,  that 
task  is  very  difficult,  and,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  work  of  teaching 
geography  and  grammar  is  sometimes  entered  upon  with  reluctance. 

Each  succeeding  year,  however,  and  every  successful  teacher  diminishes 
the  difficulty,  and  is  effecting  a  gratifying  change. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

One  of  the  duties  of  County  Superintendents,  enumerated  in  the  school 
law,  is,  in  preparing  their  annual  reports,  to  suggest  such  improvements  in 
the  school  system  as  they  may  deem  useful.”  In  my  former  reports,  1  have 
deemed  it  expedient  to  recommend  but  one  change  in  the  school  system,  viz : 
A  change  in  regard  to  the  local  supervision  of  schools;  and,  but  one  addition 
to  it,  viz:  The  addition  of  Normal  schools,  established  by  the  State. 

The  local  supervision  of  Schools. — A  watchful,  local  supervision  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  well  working  of  any  system  of  schools.  In  our  system,  the  law 
submits  the  whole  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  respective  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors  ;  but,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  schools,  I  found  this  part  of  their  duty 
much  neglected.  ^  Supposing  that  a  directory,  reduced  to  three,  and  paid, 
might  remedy  this  defect  in  the  workings  of  the  school  machinery,  I  sug¬ 
gested  it.  I  always  had  a  decided  preference,  however,  for  the  present  number 
of  directors ;  but  if  paid,  the  great  expense  seemed  to  be  an  insuperable  ob¬ 
jection  to  it,  and,  hence  I  was  willing  to  consent  to  a  reduction  of  the  number. 

But  by  the  construction,  given  by  the  Department  to  the  fourth  division  of 
the  twenty-third  section  of  the  school  law,  which  authorizes  each  board  of 
directors  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  District  Superintendent,  pay  him  for 
his  services  and  require  him  to  visit  the  schools  regularly,  and  attend  to  the 
more  onerous  duties,  heretofore,  incumbent  upon  the  board  of  directors,  this 
wanting  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  every  school  in  the  State  with  the 
head  of  the  School  Department  has  been  well  supplied,  and  we  need  no  change 
in  the  law  itself.  Four  of  our  districts.  East  Donegal,  Strasburg,  Salisbury 
and  Upper  Leacock,  have  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  Samuel  Book,  J.  F. 
Herr,  H.  H.  Umble  and  John  Johns,  Esqrs.,  the  respective  secretaries  of  the 
boards  of  directors  in  these  townships,  have  been  appointed  District  Superin¬ 
tendents.  Several  other  districts  are  preparing  to  follow  their  example,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  a  short  time  its  adoption  will  be  general. — 
The  whole  plan  meets  my  cordial  approbation. 

jVormal  Schools. — In  both  my  preceding  reports,  I  took  occasion  to  suggest 
to  tne  Department  the  propriety  of  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools  by 
the  State.  If  I  had  previously  entertained  any  doubts  in  regard  to  the  demand 
for  such  institutions  and  the  feasibility  of  their  establishment,  they  were  en¬ 
tirely  removed  by  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  this  county,  to  which  re¬ 
ference  has  been  made  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Means  of  professional  training  must  be  provided.  Well-devised  school 
laws,  the  critical  examination  of  teachers  and  the  careful  inspection  of  schools, 
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are  powerless  among  ignorant  teachers.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  edu¬ 
cate  its  children,  it  can  never  have  discharged  that  duty,  until  it  shall  have 
provided  competent  teachers  for  them.  If  the  work  of  education  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  State  on  principle,  the  same  principle  will  imply  that  it  should 
be  well  done.  Teachers’  institutes,  teachers’  associations,  and  other  similar 
agencies  are  excellent,  in  their  way,  but  they  necessarily  lack  that  long  con¬ 
tinued  habit-forming  drill  which  is  essential  to  make  good  teachers,  and, 
Normal  schools  still  remain  the  great  general  want  of  the  system. 

Nor  is  it  my  opinion  that  one  or  two  or  even  a  half  a  dozen  such  schools 
can  be  so  located  as  to  accommodate  conveniently  the  whole  State.  Ten  or 
twelve  will  be  needed  to  supply  the  demand  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  most  judicious 
request  that  the  friends  of  education  could  make  of  the  Legislature,  would  be 
the  passage  of  a  general  Mormal  school  law^  imposing  such  conditions  as  might 
be  deemed  expedient,  and  making  such  appropriations  as  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  State  finances  would  admit,  but  leaving  to  private  enterprize  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  the  establishment  of  the  schools.  Arguments  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  in  favor  of  this  measure,  but  I  will  not  now  press  them. 

Teachers^  Institutes . — These  useful  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
ought  to  be  authorized  by  law  and  made  a  part  of  the  school  system.  For 
the  present  awakened  feeling  on  the  subject  of  education  and  the  improved 
condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  we  are  much  indebted  to  them.  They 
have  been  the  means  of  paving  the  way,  breaking  up  the  soil,  pioneering  the 
whole  movement. 

If  the  State  could  be  induced  to  grant  a  small  appropriation  to  each  county; 
or,  in  the  case  of  small  counties,  to  two  or  three  conjointly,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  bearing  the  expense  of  holding  the  institutes,  a  corps  of  in¬ 
structors  could  be  organized  that  would  visit  every  county,  impart  valuable 
instruction  to  teachers,  disseminate  everywhere  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  and  arouse  the  people  to  a  truer  sense  of  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  popular  education. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  reason  why  more  institutes  are  not  held,  is  that 
competent  instructors  cannot  be  had,  who  are  willing  to  neglect  their  usual 
business  and  traverse  the  State  without  compensation  ;  but,  let  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed,  be  adopted  and  this  difficulty  will  be  removed,  and  we  can  have  a  kind 
of  itinerating  Mormal  school  to  visit  every  county.  There  is  no  measure  that 
can  accomplish  so  much  for  the  schools  at  so  small  an  expense. 

Other  improvements. — The  school  law,  perhaps,  might  be  made  less  obscure 
in  some  particulars,  the  duties  of  certain  of  its  officers  might  be  made  more 
definite ;  but  an  experience  of  nearly  three  years  in  closely  watching,  from  a 
favorable  position,  the  working  of  its  machinery,  has  convinced  me  that  those 
who  framed  it,  did  it  wisely;  and,  at  this  time,  there  is  little  that  1  would 
wish  to  erase  or  modify.  Possibly,  other  years  of  experience  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  discover  defects,  not  now  visible,  but,  at  present,  I  would 
leave  it  untouched  in  all  its  essential  provisions. 

CONCLUSION. 

I 

It  was  my  intention  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  methods  of  teaching  best 
suited  to  the  condition  of  pupils  in  our  common  schools,  and  to  follow  this 
discussion  with  some  observations  on  the  proper  classification  of  the  pupils  in 
a  school,  on  graded  schools,  on  the  means  of  securing  the  regular  attendance 
of  pupils  and  of  interesting  parents  in  the  school,  and  on  some  other  similar 
topics ;  but  the  report  has  already  grown  to  such  a  length  that  I  deem  it  best 
to  omit  them. 
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My  career  as  County  Superintendent  is  about  to  close.  My  resignation  of 
the  office  has  been  accepted  and  a  successor,  every  way  worthy  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  has  been  appointed. 

In  thus  severing  my  official  connection  with  the  common  schools  of  the 
county,  I  cannot  but  feel  regret— a  regret  which  would  be  much  increased, 
d^id  1  not  suppose  that  in  my  new  position,  as  principal  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Normal  school,  I  can  still  work  effectually  for  their  improvement. 

To  the  Department,  1  am  indebted  for  much  kindness  ;  and,  to  the  teachers, 
directors  and  friends  of  education  in  Lancaster  county,  1  return  heartfelt 
thanks  for  their  co-operation,  sympathy  and  kind  offices.  I  have  done  what 
I  could  to  advance  the  interests  of  popular  education  ,*  and,  my  earnest  prayer 
is  that  the  choicest  smiles  of  Heaven  may  bless  forever  the  public  schools 
of  our  noble  Commonwealth. 

^  _  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM, 

Mariett.4,  September  23,  1856.  County  Superintendent, 
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The  appointment  of  County  Superintendent  was  received  by  the  undersigned 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  A.  D.,  1855,  and  the  duties  of  the  office 
at  once  entered  upon. 

Phe  stated  examinations  in  the  different  districts  had  been  held  by  my  pre¬ 
decessor,  by  whom,  as  appears  from  his  journal,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
applicants  for  schools  had  been  examined  j  commencing  July  18,  and  closing 
August  24.  Seventy-three  were  examined  by  myself  during  the  remainder 
of  the  school  year,  nearly  all  of  them  before  the  first  of  January.  Only  one 
received  from  me  a  professional  certificate. 

The  schools  in  the  rural  districts  did  not  commence  till  October,  and  many 
of  them  not  till  late  in  November.  The  short  period  of  time  they  are  kept 
open,  averaging  about  live  months,  renders  it  impossible  for  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  to  visit  each  school  more  than  once  during  the  session. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  December  I  commenced  visiting  them,  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  little  interruption,  besides  that  occasioned  by  a  few  days  of  ex¬ 
treme  severity  of  weather,  until  all  had  been  visited. 

My  (murse  in  the  schools  was  to  ascertain  as  far  as  practicable,  the  method 
^  classification  of  the  scholars,  and  the  manner  of  governing, 

t  e  "ind  of  books  used,  &c.,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  in  regard  to  each 
as  time  would  permit,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case  seemed  to  require. 

Availing  myself  oL  the  suggestion  of  the  Department,  a  printed  circular 
^ as  delivered  to  each  of  the  teachers,  soliciting  the  information  called  for 
by  the  State  Superintendent  in  his  circular  of  November  14th,  1855.  Believ¬ 
ing  the  teachers  could  impart  this  information  at  their  leisure  more  fully  and 
accurately  than  it  could  be  gathered  by  me,  in  the  limited  time  that  could  be 
spared  m  each  school,  and  confiding  in  their  interest  in  the  cause,  to  furnish 
It  in  the  manner  sought,  my  notes  of  these  matters  were  not  so  full  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

One  hundred  and  eight  teachers  complied  with  my  request,  by  handing  in 
small  quarto  manuscript  reports  of  the  schools, 'school  houses,  furniture,  ap¬ 
paratus,  &c.,  under  their  respective  charges.  Fifty-nine,  either  for  the  want 
ot  a  sufficient  ability  to  prepare  them,  or  from  a  lack  of  sufficient  interest  in 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  omitted  to  make  reports. 

Ihe  reports  furnished  contain  strong  and  reliable  evidence  of  the  qiialifi- 
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cations  and  competency  of  their  authors,  for  the  position  occupied  by  them. 
JSome  of  them  are  prepared  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  profession, 
showing,  that  those  who  prepared  them,  possess  both  the  requisite  education 
and  experience  as  teachers,  to  inspire  confidence  in  them  as  directors  of  the 
youthful  mind  of  our  country.  Others  evince  the  utter  unfitness  of  their  au¬ 
thors,  for  the  high  position  into  which  their  ambition,  rather  than  a  wise  dis¬ 
cretion,  has  impelled  them. 

Schools  and  School  Houses. — There  are  in  this  county  one  hundred  ahd 
sixty-seven  schools,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  school  houses.  The  basement 
of  several  churches  occupied  as  school  rooms,  are  not  included. 

Fifteen  of  these  school  houses  are  constructed  of  brick,  one  hundred  and 
ten  of  stone  (most  of  limestone)  and  twenty-five  of  wood,  varying  in  the  rural 
districts,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  feet  in  width,  and  from  twenty  to 
twenty-eight  feet  in  length ;  most  of  them  being  twenty-two  feet  wide  and 
twenty-four  feet  long. 

The  most  handsome  buildings,  and  those  noted  for  the  most  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion,  the  most  extensive  and  best  shaded  play-grounds,  are  the  three  school 
houses  in  the  iSouth  ward  of  the  borough  of  Allentown.  These  buildings 
were  not  designed  for  school  houses,  but  were  purchased  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  district,  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  required  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  erected.  The  form  and  dimension  of  the  rooms  therein 
prevent  them  from  being  included  in  the  first  class ;  they  may,  however,  readily 
be  altered  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  that  rank. 

There  are  only  ten  school  houses  within  the  county  that  can  be  designated 
as  of  the  first  class  5  these  are  located  in  the  following  districts,  viz  :  Two  in 
the  borough  of  Catasauqua  ;  three  in  Hanover,  viz:  Eastport,  Bast’s  and  Rit¬ 
ter’s  5  Balliet’s  in  North  White  Hall,  ISeiberling’s,  in  Weisenberg,  Shubbert’s, 
in  Upper  Milford,  Freidensville,  in  Upper  Saucon,  and  Lehigh  ward,  in  the 
borough  of  Allentown. 

|^_,One  hundred  and  fourteen  of  these  buildings  may  be  readily  altered,  so  as 
to  adapt  them  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  Twenty-six  are 
totally  unfit  to  be  occupied  for  school  purposes. 

Furniture. — The  ten  school  houses  named  as  being  in  the  first  class,  are 
provided  with  furniture  of  improved  style,  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
though  most  of  them  are  deficient  in  school  apparatus. 

The  schools  of  Allentown  district  are  well  provided  with  out-line  maps, 
globeSj  orrery,  black-boards,  geometrical  blocks,  <fec.,  but  in  the  «tyle  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  seats  and  desks,  they  are  not  equal  to  some  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  directors  contemplate  an  improvement  in  these  particulars. 

Fortjr-one  of  the  schools  are  provided  with  furniture  affording  a  tolerable 
degree  of  comfort  and  convenience  to  pupils,  though  mostly  old  style. 

One  hundred  and  two  are  supplied  with  furniture  entirely  unfit  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  designed. 

There  are  seventeen  graded  schools  in  the  county.  Thirteen  of  them  in 
the  borough  of  Allentown,  and  four  in  the  borough  of  Catasauqua.  All  the 
others  are  promiscuous,  as  to  age,  sex,  and  capacity  of  the  pupils. 

Teachers. — There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  teachers  employed  in 
the  common  schools  of  this  county,  none  of  whom  are  under  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  years — 
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One  hundred  and  fifty-four  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thirteen  out  ol 
Pennsylvania. 

Seventy-six  intimate  their  intention  to  teach  permanently,  and  forty  not  to 
do  so. 

Sixty-eight  have  read  works  on  education  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

Twenty-six  give  full  satisfaction. 

Sixty-two  may  be  called  medium,  and  employed  till  better  can  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

Seventy-nine  would  better  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

I  have  included  in  the  number  who  give  full  satisfaction,  some  who  art; 
not  fully  competent  to  impart  instruction  in  all  the  branches  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools  ;  but  as  they  have  experience,  and  are  possessed 
of  energy  and  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  have  in  charge  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  their  services  are  believed  to  be  as  satisfa'ctory  and  valu¬ 
able,  and  effective  there,  as  the  services  of  teachers  more  advanced  in  learning. 

Visits  to  the  common  schools  by  parents,  guardians  and  others  who  ouo-ht  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause,  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  teacher  receives 
little  encouragernent  in  his  labors,  beyond  that  which  his  interest  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  pupils  and  the  consciousness  of  a  well  discharged  duty, 
bring  to  him. 

Even  directors,  whose  duty  it  is  made  by  statute,  to  visit  each  school  in 
the  district  at  least  once  a  month  by  one  or  more  of  their  number,  are  in. 
most  of  the  districts  so  remiss  in  their  attentions  to  the  schools,  as  scarcely 
to  comply  with  this  meagre  requirement  of  the  mere  letter  of  the  law. 

Ihe  directors  of  the  districts  of  the  borough  of  Allentown  and  Catasauqiia, 
are  the  most  assiduous  in  their  attention  to  the  schools.  Here  examinations 
and  exhibitions  are  required. 

A  very  commendable  interest  and  attention  is  also  manifested  by  directors 
and  others,  in  some  of  the  rural  districts,  in  regard  to  the  character  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  schools  j  and  in  a  few  of  them,  examinations  and  exhibitions 
are  also  held.  But  in  some  of  the  districts  the  community  seem  to  think  they 
have  discharged  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children,  when 
they  have  elected  a  board  of  directors  to  establish  and  superintend  the  com¬ 
mon  schools. 

The  directors  seem  to  think  they  have  discharged  their  duty  when  they 
have  engaged  teachers  for  the  shortest  time  the  statute  will  allow,  and  for 
Liic  ..  uiaiicai,  piiLcmiGo  lOi  \vixit..n  Scivjce  cau  be  procured  in  any  employment. 

ihe  office  of  County  Superintendent,  by  raising  the  standard  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teachers,  and  by  awakening  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  is  working  a  favorable  change  in  these  as  well  as  in  the  other  districts 
of  the  county.  A  further  change  for  the  better,  it  is  believed,  would  be  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  directors  to  three  in  each  district, 
and  by  the  allowance  to  them  of  a  reasonable  compensation,  say  two  dollars 
per  day,  for  certain  required  services.  The  time,  labor  and  money  necessa- 
rily,  and  all  gratuitously,  expended  bjr  directors,  and  this,  too,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  severest  weather  of  the  year,  often,  especially  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  prevent  that  attention  to  the  schools  which  is  requisite  to  make  them 
what  they  should  be. 

A  modification  of  the  law  as  here  indicated  and  recommended,  by  concen¬ 
trating  the  responsibility  upon  fewer  persons,  and  by  removing  some  of  the 
hindrances  to  a  proper  discharge  of  duty,  would  most  essentially  improve  this 
important  branch  of  the  system. 

Teachers^  Jlssociations^  6i  much  interest  and  spirit,  existed  the  past  year  in 
Allentown  and  North  Whitehall  districts.  It  is  contemplated  to  organize  a 
county  association  for  the  ensuing  winter.  This,  if  duly  attended  by  all  the 
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teachers  of  the  county,  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  serviceable  in  pronaoting 
the  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  schools 
under  their  care. 

Businesft  Statistics. — Iron  ore  is  largely  manufactured  in  this  county.  There 
are  twelve  furnaces  on  the  banks  of  the  Lehigh,  within  a  limit  of  four  miles  ; 
four  of  them  at  Allentown,  five  at  Catasauqua,  a  flourishing  town  that  owes 
its  origin  to  the  location  there  of  the  Crane  Iron  Company’s  vrorks ;  two  in 
Hockendoqua,  and  one  at  Lehigh  Valley. 

Iron  ore  and  limestone  of  superior  quality,  and  in  great  abundance  is  found 
in  Hanover,  North  and  JSouth  Whitehall,  Upper  and  Lower  Macungie,  Upper 
Saucon  and  Salisbury  townships,  and  is  extensively  mined  for  the  supply  of 
the  furnaces  mentioned,  and  others  within  the  county.  Large  quantities  are 
also  sent  to  Carbon,  and  to  Northampton  counties,  and  elsewhere. 

In  Washington,  Heidelberg  and  North  Whitehall  extensive  and  valuable 
slate  quarries  exist,  from  which  large  quantities  of  roofing  and  school  slates 
of  the  best  quality  are  manufactured. 

Zinc  ore  abounds  in  Saucon  township,  supplying  extensive  zinc  works  at 
the  Lehigh,  near  Bethlehem.' 

This  county  is  also  thoroughly  agricultural,  and  embraces  within  its  limits 
some  of  the  finest,  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  lands  in  the  State. 

T.  GOOD, 

County  Superintendent, 

Allentown,  September  16,  1856. 
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Since  my  last  annual  report  was  made  for  Crawford  county,  five  hundred 
and  sixty-six  certificates  have  been  granted,  thirteen  of  these  professional ; 
four  hundred  miles  traveled ;  four  teachers’  institutes  held,  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  twenty-four  even¬ 
ing  lectures,  in  most  cases  well  attended,  and  thirty-five  schools  visited, — 
The  scholars  and  teachers  corrected,  encouraged,  or  generally  instructed, 
statistics  taken,  parents  exhorted  and  the  instructions  of  the  Department  car¬ 
ried  out  as  far  as  was  practicable ;  and  finally,  I,  as  the  Department  is  aware, 
have  resigned  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  schools.  This  last  hap¬ 
pened  because  I  could’nt  live  on  the  salary  paid,  much  less  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office,  and  live  too. 

School  Houses. — There  are  in  this  county  ten  school  houses  sufficiently 
adapted  for  the  grade  of  pupils  intended  to  be  accommodated.  These  are  the 
Cochranton,  Fairfield  township,  with  two  rooms,  Porter’s,  in  Greenwood, 
Mosiertown,  in  Cussewago,  Burchard’s,  in  Rockdale,  Cambridge,  in  Cambridge, 
with  two  rooms.  Union  school  house,  in  Saegertown,  Gleason’s,  in  South 
Shenango,  Hartstown,  South  ward,  in  Meadville,  with  three  rooms.  There 
are  fifty-eight  houses  which,  with  alteration  and  additions  to  buildings,  would 
accommodate  scholars;  and  there  are  two  hundred  and  forty  unfitted  by  de¬ 
cay,  style  or  location,  ffir  school  purposes.  This  last  number  will  be  greatly 
diminished  before  another  winter,  owing  to  the  large  number  now  building. 

As  to  furniture.,  nearly  every  school  room  has  a  black-board,  water-pail 
and  broom.  Still  there  is  not  one  furnished  with  a  full  set  of  school  apparatus. 
There  are  two  sets  of  Olney’s  maps  in  North  Shenango,  another  in  Harts- 
towa,  and  a  set  of  Felton’s,  in  the  l^uth  ward  of  Meadville. 
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Of  the  graded  schools  there  have  been  in  operation  in  the  past  year  fifteen, 
two  in  Evansburg,  five  in  Meadville,  two  in  Saegertown,  two  in  Cochranton' 
two  in  Titusville,  one  in  Cambridge;  one  hundred  and  five  schools  well  classi¬ 
fied;  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  are  not  successfully  classified,  owino-  to  a 
variety  of  text-books,  growing  out  of  a  nonsensical  notion  among  patrons 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  uniformity,  and  a  disposition  of  directors  to  allow 
'the  whims  of  others  to  direct  the  schools  rather  than  their  own  sense  of 
right. 

In  a  school  at  Espyville,  there  W'ere  in  geography  three  classes,  necessary 
one ;  in  reading  seven,  necessary  four;  in  grammar  four,  necessary  two  * 
in  arithmetic  sixteen,  necessary  three ;  in  spellinof  four,  necessary  two  * 
making  in  all  thirty-four  classes,  twelve  necessary.  ^This  is  an  extreme  case 
an  instance  of  too  thorough  classification.  The  remainder  rano^e  between 
this  and  what  is  a  proper  classification.  ° 

Of  teachers  there  are  under  seventeen,  forty-seven  ;  from  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  twenty-one,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five;  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five 
two  hundred  and  thirty;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  sixty-two;  from  thirty 
to  forty,  forty;  from  forty  to  fifty,  five;  from  fifty  to  sixty,  three.  Three 
h^Lindred  and  seventy-six  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  the  rest  chiefly  from 
Ohio  and  New  York,  from  which  States,  until  last  year  employed  refused 
teachers,  from  the  fact  that  county  examiners  have\ejected  four  teachers 
Irom  other  States,  whilst  our  boards  of  directors  have  taken  up  with  anythintr 
that  could  be  employed  for  a  low  salary.  * 

Of  teachers  who  give  full  satisfaction,  there  are  twenty-one;  of  medium 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six;  of  those  not  fit  to  teach,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 

hve;  ot  these  last,  than  to  employ  whom  a  school  had  better  be  without  a 
nominal  teacher. 

Miscellaneous.— is  a  lamentable  failure  among  directors  and  people 
in  reference  to  visiting  schools.  All  seem  to  know"^  the  right,  yet  plead 
guilty  to  the  wrong.  I  know  of  no  district  where  the  directors  did  not  last 
year  resolve  to  perform  their  duty.  Still  they  did  it  in  no  case.  Last  winter 
1  tound  only  eight  schools  where  no  visits  had  been  received,  which  was  a 
rare  improvement  upon  the  previous  year.  To  have  teachers  succeed  in  o-et- 
nng  up  an  interesting  school,  then  parents  and  directors  visit,  for  they  are 

but  grown  up  children,  gathering  where  there  is  something  going  on,  rather 
than  where  duty  calls.  '■ 

This  county  is  wholly  agricultural,  in  the  east  and  west.  There  are  many 
engaged  in  lumbering;  but  farming  is  now  and  will  be  the  chief  business  of 
the  people,  in  Conneautville  and  iMeadville  there  are  enough  engao-ed  in 
manuhicturies  of  wood,  leather  and  iron  to  supply  the  home  market,  but  not 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  be  termed  manufacturing  towns. 

is  county,  with  the  exception  of  Troy  and  Beaver,  is  settled  so  as  to  ren- 
er  1  easy  to  ^ther  a  school  of  fifty  legal  scholars  on  any  two  and  a  half 
.quare  mi  es.  Tl^  soil  is  rich,  tiie  face  of  the  country  is  mixed,  made  up  of 
hill  and  valley.  The  western  part  is  level ;  the  east  hilly.  More  than  double 
-he  present  average  amount  of  grass  and  grain  will  be  raised  when  more  com- 

agricultural  chemistry  sha4l  be  in  our  common  schools,  and 
at  w  i  e  when  we  have  a  high  school  affording  academic  privileo-es  in 

every  istrict,  of  wdnch  there  will  be  one  in  every  three  townships  and 
boroughs  next  winter.  .  ^ 

»  sentiment  of  the  people  is  in  favor  of  the  common  school  sys- 

em  With  Its  present  features.  A  very  respectable  minority  are  opposed  to 
sub^districts.  Ostensible  reason,  six  directors  cannot  attend 
o  th^  interests  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  schools.  Real  reason,  directors  do 
not  do  their  duties.  Complainants  would  prefer  to  have  somebody  to  scold 
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in  their  own  neighborhood.  They  are  conservative,  and  receive  nothing  a» 
o-ood  until  they  have  seen  it  effectually  triumph  over  their  opposition,  &c. 

^  There  is  a  clause  in  the  supplement  to  the  act  of  ’54,  passed  for  the  benefit 
of  independent  districts,  existing  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  work  mischief  in  some  parts  of  the  county.  There  were  four 
or  five  joint  schools  that  might  be  benefited  by  becoming  independent  dis¬ 
tricts,  for  which  the  law  was  intended,  but  a  large  number  of  wealthy  neigh¬ 
borhoods  belonging  to  townships,  some  parts  of  which  are  poorer,  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  wrest  the  law  from  its  proper  intent ;  and  though  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  township,  have  endeavored  to  be  constructed  into  independent 
disticts  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  schools  remaining  in  the  town¬ 
ship.  1  have  constantly  raised  my  voice  against  this  effort,  as  antagonist  to 
those  liberal  principles  on  which  the  common  school  system  is  based. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  among  citizens,  because  the  County  Super¬ 
intendent  has  not  visited  every  school  and  taken  notes,  and  lectured  in  every 
school  house  ;  and  there  has  been  just  as  intense,  if  not  so  generally  diffused, 
complaint  among  the  former  Superintendent  and  his  creditors,  because  his 
salary  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts,  accruing  from  the  expense  of  visit¬ 
ing  half  the  schools  and  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  ^ 

But  I  hope  the  present  officer  will  be  better  paid,  for  he  is  wmrthy  of  it ; 
and  will,  if  allowed  to  operate  untrammelled,  give  an  impetus  to  the  present 
perfect  working  that  will  realize  the.  hopes  of  its  best  friends,  and  astonish 
and  convert  those  now  opposing.  The  tendency  is  active  towards  new 
school  houses  modelled  from  drafts  from  the  Pennsylvania  School  Architec¬ 
ture,  and  towards  effective  graded  schools. 

’  S.  S.  SEARS, 

Late  County  Superintendent. 

Meadville,  September  7,  1856. 
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Entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  appointment,  after  one-fourth  of  the  past 
school  year  had  expired,  in  a  county  embracing  a  very  large  extent  ot  terri¬ 
tory,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  1  shall  be  able  to  give  as  much  statistical 
information  as  is  desirable,  or  as  might  be  expected  under  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  my  labors,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
I  should  visit  each  school  district  of  the  county,  not  only  for  the  purpose  o( 
examining  teachers,  but  more  especially  to  urge  school  directors  and  the 
public  generally,  up  to  a  fair  trial  of  our  present  school  system.  Such  visi-^ 
tations,"it  was  believed,  would  do  much  to  allay  the  growing  prejudices  of 
the  people  against  some  of  the  ryore  prominent;  features  of  the  school  iavr. 
This  plan  o^effort  vras  pursued,  and  it  is  hoped  not  altogether  without  suc¬ 
cess.  It  left,  however,  so  small  a  portion  of  the  school  year  remaining,  as 
to  render  me  wholly  unable,  by  direct  scliool  visitation,  to  collect  ail  the 
statistical  matter  which  the  l3epartment  desire  to  receive.  Such,  hoivever, 
as  we  introduce,  while  it  may  not  all  be  exact,  may  be  taken  as  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  correctness. 

School  Houses. — Whole  immiber  of  schools,  three  hundred  an.l  f-fteen: 
whole  number  of  srliool  houses,  two  hundred  and  eighty-ffve;  number 
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adapted  to  the  objects  intended,  twenty-five.;  number  which  mav  he  imnroved 
so  as  to  answer  the  end  intended,  one  hundred;  number  wholiy  unfit  to  be 
the  tfaiiiinor  places  of  youth  and  children,  one  hundred  and  sixty 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  last  named  class  of  houses  are  hi  a  sad  con- 
dition.  A  few  writing  desks  are  placed  around  the  walls  of  the  room  while 
the  children  are  seated  in  front,  with  their  feet  dangling,  „fie„  upon  four 
l^egpu  ^abs,  with  no  other  support  for  their  backs,  than  the  edees  of  these 
desks  afford.  Where  teachers  are  unable  in  any  way  to  remedy  this  evil 
we  protest  against  the  confinement  of  children  upon  such  seats  urmnff  a  re’ 
■cess  so  frequent,  and  a  standing  position  occasionally,  so  as  to  nrevent  tho 
contraction  of  disease  and  untimely  death.  ^ 

rcoc^ers.— Whole  number  of  teachers,  three  hundred  ;  number  havino  tact 
skill  and  ability  to  teach,  giving  full  satisfaction,  seventy-five;  numlier  of 

medium  teachers,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  number  wantino-  in  tact  skill  and 
ability,  seventy-fiive.  °  ’ 

Among  the  first  named  class  are  those  generally  who  intend  to  make  teach- 
mg,  at  least  lor  a  senes  of  years,  a  permanent  business.  They  evidentiv 
engage  m  their  work  with  heart  and  soul,  and  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  them.  They  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
ol  every  opportunity  for  self-improvement,  by  study,  and  the  reading  of  such 
■works  relating  to  the  teaching  and  governing  of  schools,  as  are  eminently 
caiculatea  to  secure  their  usefulness  and  success. 

Many  of  the  second  class  may  by  study,  experience  and  practice  become 
pod  teachers.  They  are  generally  undecided  in  reference  to  pursuioff  the 
ousiuess  permanently.  An  increase  of  interest  upon  the  subject  of  popular 
plication,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  new 
inducements  tending  to  the  permanency  of  the  teacher’s  calling.  When 
teaching  shall  become  a  profession,  and  individuals  shall  eno-ao-e  in  it  for  life 
or  during  good  behaviour,  then  we  may  look  for  that  degree  of  perfection  in 
tne  art  or  teaching  which  other  professions  attain. 

Iri  the  third  class  are  included  those  who  are  not  only  temporary  in  their 
work,  as  teachers,  but  w'ho  are  evidently  influenced  by  no  other  and  no  higher 
motive  thp  that  of  a  small  pecuniary  profit.  They  seem  to  have  no  heart  or 
soul  for  the  ipvk  in  ttdiich  they  are  engaged.  Talk  to  them  of  the  import- 
ance  of  unfolding  the  powers  of  the  mind,  of  stimulating  it  to  high  and  noble 
aims,  of  dratying  out  its  potvers,  teaching  it  its  own  strength  and  makiiicr  ir 
-.vork  as  tne  incumbent  atmosphere  does  the  steam  engine ;  in  short,  tell  tirein 
to  educate  tim  whole  being,  symmetrically  cultivating  all  the  powers  and 
.acuities  oi  the  pupil’s  mind,  and  training  it  to  the  love  and  practice  of  alt 
tne  wrtues,  and  you  speak  that  which  they  do  not  understand. 

^  that  they  can  hear  scholars  read,  spell  and  recite,  they 
(^and  rightly  too,)  that  thej"  know  how  to  go  throuo-li  with  the  old  rou¬ 
tine  ot  senool  labor,  such  as  they  witnessed  when  they  a^ttended  school,  and 
-bins  they  really  believe  constitutes  the  whole  duty  of  the  teacher.  This  class 
IS  Dccoimng  less  in  number,  for  the  more  conscientious  among  them,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  their  “call”  to  a  work  so  sacred  as  that 
ot  mouiuing  the  immortal  mind.  I  have  no  disposition  to  depreciate  the 
talents  or  labors  of  our  teachers.  In  mental  power  and  moral  worth  they  will 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  equally  numerous  class  of  men  and  women 
la  any  community.  As  a  class  they  are  doing  what  they  can  to  raise  the 
stanefaro  of  popular  education.  They  work  hard,  'i  hey  have  laid  the  Con  - 
monwsaiua  under  lasting  obligations  of  gratitude  and  encouragement ;  ami 
11  she  aa.,  done  more  for  them,  they  would  have  donvo  more  for  mer. 

IfZbfi/'uts.s.—BetweQn  the  middle  of  last  Octooer  and  the  close  of  the  Ins: 
school  y.ar,  LmJ  m  different  parts  of  the  county,  six  teachers’  lusiiiutes! 
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Tliey  were  each  of  two  days  continuance,  and  at  the  different  times  embraced 
nearly  all  of  our  teachers.  At  these  several  gathering,  modes  of  teaching 
and  governing  schools  were  thoroughly  discussed,  with  the  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  and  adopting  such  modes  as  seemed  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  insure 
success.  The  influence  of  these  institutes  upon  our  teachers  has  been  decidedly 
good.  Their  modes  of  teaching  have  become  better  and  more  uniform  ;  their 
views  of  the  profession  elevated  and  strengthened,  while  new  life  and  vigor 
have  been  infused  into  the  whole  school  system.  These  efforts  of  educational 
reform  meet  the  approval  of  the  public  generally,  as  evinced  by  their  sympa¬ 
thy  and  hearty  co-operation. 

School  Visitations. — School  visitation  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
connected  with  the  County  Superintendency.  It  encourages  the  heart  of  the 
teacher,  and  rightly  performed  will  not  fail  to  benefit  the  scholar.  In  visit¬ 
ing  the  schools  my  practice  has  been  to  secure  the  attendance  of  school 
directors  and  parents,  and  after  observing  the  movements  of  the  teacher,  to 
suggest  such  improvements  in  relation  to  modes  of  teaching,  as  may  be  deemed 
important,  and  then  closing  with  such  questions  and  remarks  to  the  pupils  as 
are  calculated  to  encourage  them  in  their  efforts  to  improve. 

I  also,  at  such  times  embrace  the  opportunity  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of 
school  directors,  the  importance  of  making  such  improvements  in  relation  to 
the  condition  of  their  school  houses,  and  the  adoption  of  such  uniforrnity  in 
their  text-books,  as  the  wants  of  their  schools  require.  1  will  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  present  a  “  bird’s  eye”  view  of  the  present  educational  condition  of 
a  few  of  our  leading  school  districts. 

Jibington  district  has  seventeen  schools  in  successful  operation,  each  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  black-board,  and  the  w^hole  with  Felton’s  outline  maps.  Nearly 
all  of  the  school  houses  of  the  district  are  in  a  bad  condition,  ihe  one  at 
Humphrey ville,  however,  is  an  honorable  exception.  It  is  a  neat,  comfort¬ 
able,  well  arranged  house,  admirably  fitted  to  be  the  training  place  of  youth 
and  children. 

CarbondaJe  city. — The  schools  of  this  city  are  nine  in  number,  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  black-boards,  outline  maps,  and  recently  the  directors  have  intro¬ 
duced  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  planetarium,  orrerj%  tellurium,  cubical  and 
conical  blocks,  globes,  &c.  The  schools  are  doing  W’ell  with  their  present 
competent  instructors,  under  the  supervision  of  an  active,  efficient  board  of 

directors.  i  j*  • 

Scranton  borough. — This  place  dates  its  history  as  a  separate  school  district 
with  the  commencement  of  the  present  school  year.  It  Inis  five  schools, 
taught  by  competent  instructors.  The  board  of  directors  of  this  district  mani¬ 
fest  a  determination  and  active  zeal  in  the  work  of  educational  reform,  worthy 
the  noble  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Instead  of  meeting  quarterly, 
they  meet  weekly,  to  consider  the  wants  of  their  schools.  Ihey  also  visit 
them  weekly.  Such  co-operation,  on  the  part  of  directors  with  their  teachers, 
is  rapidlv  bringing  their  schools  up  in  character  and  dignity  to  that  stand 
point  which  will  soon  make  them  the  pride  and  glory  of  their  thriving  village. 

Hazle. — 'fhis  district  commenced  earlier  the  work  of  reforming  her  public 
schools,  and  thereby  gained  a  vantage  ground,  which  she  is  determined  to 
hold.  The  district  has  two  graded  and  four  ungraded  schools  in  successful 
operation,  which  will  be  continued  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  T.heir 
graded  school  at  Hazleton  is  taught  by  four  thorough  instructors,  and  is 
doing  W'ell.  The  one  at  Janesville,  in  the  same  district,  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  two  competent  teachers,  and  promises  equal  success. 

Wilkesharre  borough. — Tliis  district  will  soon  be  relieved  from  embarrass¬ 
ments,  which  have  hitherto  hindered  her  progress,  and  will  then  doubtless  take 
the  lead  in  the  excellency  of  her  public  schools. 
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Union  graded  schools  are  in  contemplation  at  Providence  borough,  Scranton 
borough,  Hyde  Park  borough,  White  Haven  borough,  Dallas,  Carbondale  and 
Wilkesbarre.  Of  Salem,  Kingston,  Plymouth  and  Huntingdon,  we  can  re¬ 
port  progress. 

Teachers'  dissociation. — A  county  teachers’  association  was  orwanized  last 
April.  Its  objects  as  set  forth  in  the  constitution  which  was  adopted,  are  to 
promote  a  systematic  course  of  instruction,  and  elevate  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  teachers.  The  association  will  meet  semi-annually,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  objects  above  specified. 

Legislation — JSormal  Schools. — I  would  not  recommend  any  change  in  our 
present  school  system,  farther  than  would  be  secured  by  advance  legislation. 
I  do  maintain  that  provision  ought  to  be  nsade  by  the  State,  for  the  education 
of  teachers;  because,  while  their  education  is  so  important  to  the  State,  their 
condition  generally  is  such  as  to  put  a  suitable  education  entirely  beyond 
their  reach;  and  because,  the  qualifications  of  a  first  rate  teacher  are  such  as 
cannot  be  gained  but  by  giving  a  considerable  time  wholly  to  the  work  of 
preparation. 

The  teacher  should  know^  how  to  teach.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  rarest  and 
best  of  his  qualifications.  Without  it,  great  knowledge,  however  pleasant 
to  the  possessor,  will  be  of  little  use  ;  and  with  it,  a  small  fund  will  be  made 
to  produce  great  results.  It  supposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  minds  of 
children,  the  order  in  which  their  faculties  expand,  and  by  what  discipline 
they  may  be  nurtured  and  their  inequalities  repaired.  Taking  this  view  of 
the  subject,  1  do  believe  tne  State  would  do  a  good  work  in  making  provision 
in  each  county  for  a  Normal  school  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  to 
a  right  performance  of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  them. 

In  the  absence  of  any  aid  from  the  State,  we  avail  ourselves  of  every  means 
in  our  power  to  increase  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers.  Our  teachers’ 
institutes,  county  association  and  other  public  educational  meetings,  are  ex¬ 
erting  a  good  influence  in  this  direction.  The  Wyoming  seminary,  Presby- 
terial  institute  and  Madison  academy  are  doing  much  to  prepare  teachers  for 
success  in  our  common  schools.  Classes  are  formed  in  each  of  these  institu¬ 
tions,  Using-Page’s  Theory  and  Practice  as  a  text-book,  and  special  instruction 
is  given  in  the  art  of  teaching.  A  class  thus  trained  in  the  W^yoming  semi¬ 
nary  last  fall,  indicated  the  effects  of  such  training  by  more  than  ordinary 
success  in  teaching  the  following  winter.  Allow  me  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  friends  of  education  in  Luzerne  county,  would  deeply  deprecate  any 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  which  would  in  the  least  tend  to 
arrest  the  present  interest  and  progress  of  our  public  schools. 

JOHN  L.  KICHAKDSON, 

__  '  County  Superintendent, 

Waverly,  September  4,  1856. 
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Since  my  last  report  no  very  striking  changes  have  taken  place  in  our 
county,  in  school  matters;  but  a  steadily  growing  increase  of  interest  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  school  system  has  been  going  on,  and  a  marked  proo-ress  in  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  schools  themselves.  ^ 

By  reference  to  the  district  reports,  it  will  be  found  that  our  schools  have 
been  kept  open  a  longer  period  of  time  than  formerly — a  larger  number  of 
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f^cholars  in  attendance,  and  last,  but  not  least,  teacbers’  wages  have  increased^ 
This  increase  of  wages  is  the  result  of  a  higher  qualification  in  the  teachery 
and  the  improved  methods  of  teaching.  The  good  teacher  commands  fair 
wages  even  in  this  tax-burdened  county.  The  length  of  time  that  our  schools 
are  kept  open,  is  so  short,  that  it  renders  it  almost  wholly  impracticable  to 
make  teaching  a  permanent  business,  or  to  accomplish  that  much  desired  ob¬ 
ject,  “the  teacher’s  profession,’’  independent  of  al.i  other  business,  and  able 
to  sustain  itself  pecuniarily-  The  teacher’s  profession  is  a  kind  of  “itin¬ 
erancy,”  and  must  needs  he  such  until  our  schools  shall  continue  at  least  ten 
months  in  the  year. 

A  much  needed  improvement  has  already  taken  place  in  many  of  our 
schools.  Mental  arithmetic  and  grammar,  which  have  been  very  poorl)" 
taught,  if  taught  at  all,  are  now  pretty  generally  pursued,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  in  these  branches  will  compare  favorably  with  any  found  in  the 
State.  Grammar  is  taught  wholly  by  analysis,  and  where  there  are  no  text¬ 
books,  oral  instruction  is  given.  In  the  teaching  of  orthography,  a  radical 
change  has  taken  place,  'fhe  “fore  part  of  the  spelling  book”  is  not  now  con¬ 
sidered  the  whole  of  orthography.  This  branch  is  not  only  taught  well,  but 
has  become  a  prominent  leading  study  for  all  pupils.  Physiology  and  ele¬ 
mentary  algebra,  together  with  natural  philosophy,  are  being  introduced  into 
many  of  the  schools.  Singing  is -also  quite  common.  Wherever  singing  is 
most  practiced,  punishment  is  least  needed.  Teachers  are  turning  their  at¬ 
tention  to  this  subject,  and  are  preparing  to  make  it  a  more  general  exercise. 
You  will  find  in  this  cursory  view,  the  what  that  is  being  taught  in  the 
schools  of  this  county,  aside  from  those  branches  pointed  out  in  the  law,  and 
the  how  of  teaching  them. 

School  Houses. — These  are  becoming  better.  Many  of  the  old  ones  have- 
been  re-modeled,  and  made  quite  comfortable.  Eleven  new  ones  have  been 
completed,  or  are  now  building  and  will  be  ready  for  the  coming  winter  schools. 
There  are  in  the  county  sixty-eight  school  buildings;  eight  of  these  are  built 
of  logs;  the  others  are  frame  houses.  There  are  four  of  these  houses  that  I 
have  classed  under  No.  1;  twenty-eight  under  No.  2;  and  thirty-six  under 
No.  3.  Eight  of  these  houses  are  destitute  of  black-boards,  maps  or  charts; 
thirty  without  a  chair;  sixty-one  without  privies;  thirty  are  furnished  Avith 
maps  or  physiological  charts  ;  none  with  globes.  Pour  have  suitable  play¬ 
grounds  neatly  fenced.  Quite  an  interest  is  being  manifested  in  nearly  all 
of  the  districts  upon  the  subject  of  better  houses.  Much  more  would  be  done 
in  these  improvements,  did  the  means  allow.  In  most  of  the  districts,  the  tax 
this  year  amounts  to  twenty- six  mills — thirteen  for  schools  and  thirteen  for 
building  purposes.  This  is  an  exorbitant  tax,  and  not  unfrequent ly  comes 
out  of  the  hard  earnings  laid  by  for  securing  a  home  in  this  wilderness  region. 

The  districts  of  Norwich,  Keating,  Shippen,  Ceres,  Hamlin  and  Hamilton, 
are  deserving  of  especial  notice  for  the  interest  they  have  manifested  in  the 
buildin2“  of  one  or  more  modern  school  buildings. 

Schools. — There  are  no  graded  schools  in  the  county,  and  no  material 
difference  between  the  schools  of  the  several  districts.  A  few  have  been  so 
circumstanced,  that  they  have  not  enjoyed  the  full  benefits  of  tlie  school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  are  consequently  backward. 

Teachers. — I  have  grouped  under  this  head  one  hundred  of  those  who  taught 
last  winter  and  this  summer.  Twenty-two  of  these  are  under  seventeen  years 
of  age;  twenty  eight  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one;  fortj^ 
between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five;  nine  betAveen  twenty-fiA'e  and  thirty, 
and  one  over  fifty.  Seventy  of  these  were  born  and  educated  in  ^ew  Y;ork 
or  the  New  England  States;  thirty  were*  born  and  educated  in  this  or  the 
adjoining  counties  of  this  State.  Forty-eiolit  intend  to  make  teaching  a  per* 
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manerit  business.  Fifty  have  read  one  or  more  works  on  teach  ing.  Forty- 
nine  have  taught  less  than  one  year;  thirty-one  over  one  year  and  less  than 
three  ;  twenty  over  three  and  less  than  six.  About  one-founh  of  this  number 
are  very  good  teachers  ;  one-half  medium,  and  one- fourth  poor. 

The  directors  of  Norwich,  Lafayette  and  Hamlin,  make  it  a  point  to  visit 
their  schools  regularly  and  in  a  body. 

Our  county  is  large  but  sparsely  populated.  It  is  uneven.  The  leading 
pursuits  of  our  people  are  agricultural.  Lumbering  has  formerly  received 
considerable  attention,  and  does  now  in  a  few  localities.  The  mining  interest 
is  fast  developing  itself,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  large  proportion 
of  the  business  of  this  county  will  be  mining. 

The  text-hooks  used  in  our  schools  are  Sanders’s  Series  of  Spellers  and  Read¬ 
ers,  Colburn’s  Mental  and  Davies’s  Written  Arithmetic,  Wild’s  Grammar,  Good¬ 
rich's  Geography,  Jane  Taylor’s  Physiology,  Robinson’s  Algebra  and  Parker’s 
Philosophy. 

As  yet  1  have  given  but  four  permanent  certificates.  I  am  confident  that 
more  might  have  been  given  to  advantage.  The  provisional  certificate,  with 
its  gradings,  works  like  a  charm.  A  great  interest  is  manifested  by  the 
teachers  to  secure  the  highest  grade.  Re-examinations  are  sought  after  for 
this  purpose. 

Institutes. — The  first  teachers’  institute,  of  this  county,  was  held  in  the 
month  of  October  last.  Forty  teachers  were  in  attendance  for  a  term  of  four 
nveeks.  The  beneficial  results  growing  out  of  this  institute  can  not  be  com¬ 
puted  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  not  only  accomplished  much  for  the  teachers, 
but  produced  an  important  change  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  in  regard  to 
the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendency.  It 
served  effbctuaily  to  do  away  with  nearly  all  the  opposition,  in  this  county, 
to  this  office  and  the  school  system.  This  part  of  the  work  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  presence  and  explanations  of  the  Deputy  State  Superinten¬ 
dent,  H.  C.  Hickok,  Esq.,  who  spent  a  few  days  with  us.  His  brief  but 
pointed  and  interesting  lectures  to  the  teachers,  during  the  day,  and  his  lucid 
and  cheering  addresses  to  the  people,  in  the  evening,  accomplished  a  great 
amount  of  good  for  us  and  the  common  school  cause. 

Our  institute  was  conducted  after  the  plan  of  a  Normal  school.  A  uniform 
system  of  teaching  was  given,  which  has  been  pretty  generally  practised 
throughout  the  county.  The  next  institute,  which  will  commence  in  Octo¬ 
ber  next,  is  looked  for  by  our  teachers  with  much  interest. 

Modification. — The  only  modifications  of  the  school  law,  needed  with  us, 
is  such  as  will  secure  to  us  means  to  carry  on  our  schools.  To  carry  them 
on  successfully,  and  in  many  cases  to  keep  them  open  the  required  time — 
four  months — we  must  have  our  system  of  burdensome  taxation  changed.  I 
have  often  wondered  that  the  people  of  this  county  submit  so  peaceably,  and 
pay  with  so  little  grumbling,  the  enormous  taxes  that  are  taking  almost  the 
life  blood  out  of  them.  In  some  of  the  towns  the  aggregate  tax,  the  present 
year,  amounts  to  six  per  cent.^  and  this  is  often  paid  out  of  the  hard  earned 
wages  of  the  day. 

What  makes  our  case  still  worse,  is  the  fact  that  a  larijc  proportion  of  out 
land  is  unseated.  The  tax  upon  these  is  paid  once  in  two  years.  This  gives 
to  the  rich  land  holders  a  year’s  leniency,  while  the  poor  man  is  called  upon 
each  year.  By  this  mear^s  a  portion  of  the  tax  is  unavailable  for  a  year. — 
To  supply  this  deficiency,  orders  are  issued  upon  which  the  more  wealthy 
shave,  while  the  poor  man  bleeds.  How,  in  the  name  of  common  honesty, 
did  this  system  of  unequal  and  iiniust  taxation  obtain  I  How  long  shall  we 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  it  I  “Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  1”  Will  not  a 
wise  and  lionorable  Legislature  do  something  for  our  tax-ridden  people"?  If 
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the  State  assumes  the  duties  of  furnishing  mental  food  to  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  Jet  us  stop  the  system  of  feeding  the  “  well  to  do”  of  the  State,  and  al¬ 
lowing  us  of  the  poorer  counties,  who  live' a  pioneer  life,  to  starve.  Give  us 
a  uniform  State  tax,  and  M’Kean  county  will  rank  second  to  none  in  the 
State  in  educational  matters. 

An  appropriation  for  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes  is  much  desired^ 
and  would  accomplish  far  more  for  us  than  State  Normal  schools.  Can  we 
have  this  % 


Smethport,  September  20,  1856. 


F.  A.  ALLEN, 

County  Superintendent . 


MONTOUR  COUNTY. 

The  undersigned  holds  his  office  as  Superintendent  of  Montour  county  by 
appointment,  being  the  third  to  hold  said  office  in  this  county  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  two  years  after  its  creation. 

In  accepting  the  appointment,  I  yielded  very  reluctantly  to  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  friends  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  labor  and  weight  of  responsibility 
which  must  necessarily  attend  the  faithful  prosecution  of  its  duties,  together 
with  my  own  incompetency  and  want  of  experience,  I  entered  upon  the  w^ork 
and  assumed  its  responsibilities  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  distrust. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  county,  that  the 
office  of  Superintendent  has  changed  hands  so  frequently  in  so  limited  a 
period,  although,  perhaps,  an  unavoidable  occurrence — before  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  could  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  educational  wants  and 
interests  of  his  field,  and  test  the  practical  workings  of  the  new  system; 
when  his  labors  and  influence  were  beginning  to  be  felt  and  appreciated  by 
the  masses,  and  those  hitherto  hostile  to  this  new  feature^  and,  to  them,  a 
superfluous  adjunct  of  the  school  system,  were  about  to  yield  and  assume  a 
more  friendly  attitude ;  when  intellectual  light  seemed  to  be  breaking  through 
the  clouds  and  mists  of  ignorance  and  opposition,  and  the  friends  of  education 
were  ready  to  exclaim  “thus  would  we  have  it,”  it  seemed  necessary  to  sur¬ 
render  the  office  to  another.  Could  he  have  imparted  to  his  successor,  his 
own  individual  experience  and  the  many  little  items  of  knowledge,  to  him 
invaluable,  gained  during  his  administration,  the  difficulties  and  evils,  which 
are  neither  few  nor  small,  consequent  upon  these  frequent  changes,  would 
have  been  partially  obviated.  But  no,  the  newly  appointed  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  destitute  of  this  requisite  knowledge  and  practical  expe¬ 
rience — “a  novice  in  the  trade” — the  same  routine  of  duties — the  same 
initiatory  steps  must  be  taken — the  same  amount  of  labor  must  be  expended 
before  he  can  attain  to  that  position,  corresponding  in  real  efficiency,  to  that 
reached  by  his  predecessor  at  the  time  of  his  resignation.  Hence,  the  im¬ 
policy  of  the  course  pursued  by  school  directors,  in  this  and  other  counties 
of  the  State,  in  voting  their  Superintendent  an  inadequate  remuneration  for 
his  services. 

At  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  my  commission,  which  was  near  the  last  of 
March  ultimo,  though  bearing  date  of  the  third  of  the  same,  many  of  the  schools 
of  the  county  had  already  closed,  while  others  w^ere  about  closing ;  and  being 
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engaged  in  the  school  room  myself  at  that  time,  I  was,  consequently,  unable 
to  visit  any  schools  during  the  wunter  session.  But  few  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  are  opened  during  the  summer  months,  until  after  harvest.  My 
report  must  therefore,  unavoidably,  be  meagre  and  destitute,  to  a  laro-e  extent, 
of  that  statistical  information  required  by  the  Department  in  the  circular  of 
the  30th  June. 

My  predecessor,  E.  W".  Conkling,  Esq.,  had,  I  believe,  visited  all  the 
schools  of  the  county  once  at  least  during  the  winter,  and  I  do  with  great 
|>leasure  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  with  which  he  labored 
to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  the  county,  and  the  large  measure  of 
success  that  attended  those  labors. 

Institute. — An  institute  was  held  in  the  borough  of  Danville  in  September 
last,  which  continued  five  days,  conducted  by  Dr.  Hoagland  of  New  Jersey, 
assisted  by  other  experienced  educators;  and  although  the  attendance  of 
teachers  was  not  large,  yet  all  who  were  permitted  to  participate  in  its  exer¬ 
cises,  were  much  pleased  and  profited.  One  or  two  other  educational  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  County  Superintendent  and  others.  One  of  these  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending,  and  the  numerous  attendance  and  the  manifest  interest  felt  in 
the  suj)jects  presented,  were  unmistakable  evidences,  to  my  mind,  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  masses  in  the  cause  of  common  schools. 

leackers. — During  the  year  seventy-four  certificates  were  issued  to  teach¬ 
ers,  sixty-nine  of  which  were  temporary,  and  five  professional,  fn  examining 
the  statistics  of  other  counties,  1  discover  that  in  many,  the  number  of  per¬ 
manent  certificates  granted  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  issued, 
than  in  this  county.  Whether  the  standard  of  qualification  fixed  is  higher 
in  Montour,  or  our  teachers  are  less  competent  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  1  am  unable  to  determine.  A  uniform  standard,  if  practicable,  through¬ 
out  the  State,  would  be  highly  advantageous.  ^ 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  (all  other  things  being  equal)  a  proper  distinction 
should  at  all  times  be  made  by  directors,  between  persons  holding  profes¬ 
sional,  and  those  whose  certificates  are  only  temporary,  by  an  increase  of 
salary  in  favor  of  the  former,  however  slight  that  advance  may  be;  other- 
wise,  what  encouragement  has  the  teacher  to  toil  for  intellectual  culture  and 
skill  in  his  chosen  profession,  if  the  illiterate  and  unskillful  are  equally  com¬ 
pensated  for  their  services'? 

The  idea  prevails  too  generally,  that  the  most  ordinary  talent,  with  cor¬ 
responding  salary,  is  abundantly  competent  to  take  charge  of  our  primary 
schools,  when  it  requires  years  of  toil  perhaps  for  the  teacher  of  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  grade  ‘‘to  right  the  wrongs”  of  mal-culture  recieved  during  the  years 
of  primary  pupilage. 

Schools. — 1  have  visited  in  all,  twenty-four  schools,  up  to  the  close  of  th« 
school  year,  1856,  fifteen  of  which  are  in  the  borough  of  Danville.  I  have 
found  in  most  of  the  districts  visited,  a  very  general  interest  manifested  in 
the  cause  of  common  schools,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  teachers,  direc¬ 
tors  and  parents  to  co-operate  with  the  Superintendent  in  efforts  to  advance 
the  educational  interests  of  their  respective  districts.  Great  irregularity  in 
attendance  is  complained  of  by  nearly  all  the  teachers  whose  schooFs  1  visited. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  considering  the  difficulty  of  properly  classifying 
the  schools,  owing  to  the  great  want  of  uniformity  of  text-books  ;  the  almost 
entire  destitution  of  suitable  apparatus;  the  ill-arranged  houses  and  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  assemblage  of  pupils  of  all  ages  and  capacities,  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  Montour  are  doing  as  efficient  service  as  could  be  expected.  In 
short,  many  whose  advantages  for  intellectual  culture  have  been  quite  limited, 
are,  in  the  absence  of  Normal  schools,  striving  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
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vviih  modem  l.np-oycmcnts  in  teachin'r-exhibiting  thereby  a  professiona 

demotion  worthy  of  th.e  highest  commendation.  ...  k  ,  M.-  rnnV 

School  Houses.— n^<i  following  data  have  been  furnished  me  by  Mi.  Conk- 
lino- ■  Class  number  one,  four;  number  two,  twenty-seven;  number  three, 
sixteen.  Of  these,  eleven  arc  brick,  the  remainder  are  ^  '"Sj 

The  only  houses  of  the  first  division  are  m  the  borough  of  Danville,  tno  ol 
which  two-story  frame  buildings,  have  been  erected  within  the  past  year,  at 
an  expense  of  three  tlious-and  dollars  or  more.  A  third,  in 
is  exLedingly  objectionable.  In  this,  our  worthy  and  efficient  koard  of 
directors  were  extremely  unfortunate.  This  is  a  three  story  brick  b  ild- 
iiiv  containiim  five  school  rooms,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  pub  it 
S  Perns  L  thi  south  by  an  iron  foundry  and  boiler  manufactory,  a  space  of 
twelve’ feet  intervening  between  the  works  and  the  building,  and  west  by  a 
vard  nevhans  forty-eio-ht  by  seventy  feet,  occupied  in  part  by  privies,  coal  and 
wood.'ctrtnting  alPo  the'  only  play  ground,  (except  the  streets,  for  more 
than  three  hundred  pupils  of  both  se.xes.  No  shade  or  ornamental  trees  deco¬ 
rate  these  grounds.  The  third  story  of  this  building  bconve- 

school  of  the  boro-ugh.  I  write  from  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  mconve 
niences  of  this  location,  having  occupied  it  for  nearly  three  years 
The  other  three,  of  class  No.  1,  are  pleasantly  located,  and  in  every  «#y  con- 

renient  and  comfortable.  -i  r  *  .  -nnm 

Classification  oj  S c ho o Is. -^nmhev  one,  five  ;  number  wo,  for.y^five  ,  mim. 

ber  three,  se,ven.  No  attempt  has  been  made  at  ^  have  been 

borough  of  Danville,  and  here  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

aolfered  to  pass  from  one  grade  to  another,  without  examination,  and  without 
e  requisite  q„alifications°to  entitle  them  to  promotion  ;  h-^e 
.radation  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  The  present  board  of  dwe^tors 
Purpose  orading  thoroughly  ail  the  schools  of  the  borough,  at  the  comme 
!nent  of°thewfnter  session,  having  been  prevented  hitherto  from  a  want  of 

suitable  rooms  for  primary  schools.  . 

jjo-cs  of  Teachers.— Hetween  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  nineteen  ;  twe  y- 

one  and  twenty-five,  twenty-one  ;  twenty-five  and  thirty,  sixteen  ;  thir  y  an 
forty,  nine  ;  fo\ty  and  fifty,  three.  Number  who  design  to  teach  permanently, 

"'''1‘ibilty^o  teach  and  govern.— Piv^t,  twenty  ;  second,  nineteen  ; 

sir.  I  regret  my  inability  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Department  in  ivr 

ino-full  statistical  information  on  all  the  subjects  enumerated 

thl  30th  June,  hoping  to  be  thoroughly  posted  on  all  ‘kese  after  havin^, 

actual  survey  of  the  field,  and  learned  more  of  its  past  history  and  future 

'^iTiconclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  the  ^  ^'Wlverv 

directors  of  Montour  county,  are  fast  friends  of  common  schooL.  In  y 
district  visited,  I  have  been  received  witn  the  utmost  cordiality,  .f  .k';'- 

lerested  zeal  and  unrequited  labor  in  efforts  to  improve  ® 

schools  of  their  respective  districts,  are  wortny  of  al  pi-us  -  *  ^  i- 

in  common  with  other  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  have  to  encounter 
ooen  hostility  of  many,  and  the  indifference  and  apathy  of  others,  we  do  not 
despair  of  uhimate  success;  but  in  view  of  the  encourapng  -(esults  of  the 

nasi  two  years,  and  of  prospective  usefulness,  we  will,  with  the  fosterin,, 

4i»f  our  noble  Commonwealth,  “learn  to  labor  an  to  p[JTNA!M 

County  Suvefintendent. 


D.4NVILLE,  August  IB,  1856. 
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Were  it  possible  to  place  in  contrast  a  class  of  applicants  for  schools  under 
examination,  in  any  one  of  the  townships  of  Northampton  county,  in  the  fall 
of  1854’,  and  the  same  class  of  applicants  under  examination  durinp-  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  their  improvement  would  be  so  striking  and  convincing  as  to  satisfy 
every  unbiased  mind,  and  silence  ever^r  penny-wise  opponent  to  the  office  o*f 
the  County  Superintendencr". 

At  the  first  examination  nearly  one-third  of  the  applicants  were  compelled 
to  say  “  I  know  nothing  of  geography  or  grammar,  those  branches  my  teacher 
did  not  learn  me.”  During  the  present  year  applicants  have  been  examined 
in  every  township  in  the  county,  excepting  two,  and  among  all  these  only 
one  has  been  found  who  received  less  than  five-tenths  in  grammar,  and  one 
other  who  received  three-tenths  in  geography.  The  knowledge,  that  appli¬ 
cants  have  to  undergo  a  rigid  examination,  alone  is  sufficient  to  urp-e  them  to 
improve  themselves. 

The  examinations  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendency  were  very  loosely  conducted  ;  and  in  many  instances  entirely  ne¬ 
glected.  No  record  was  kept,  and  consequent!)?-  no  comparison  could  be  made 
as  to  the  advancements  in  the  capacity  of  the  applicants. 

It  is  not  outside  of  the  truth  to  say,  that  during  the  last  two  years  the 
teachers  of  Northampton  county  have  improved  more  than  they  did  during 
the  last  twontyrfive  preceding  years. 

The  course  pursued  in  this  county  in  regard  to  examinations  is  usually 
after  a  day  has  been  agreed  upon  satisfactory  to  the  school  directors  of  the 
district  in  which  the  examination  is  to  take  place,  to  advertise  the  place  and 
time  of  meeting,  which  is,  as  regards  the  time  of  day,  invariably  “at  ten 
o’clock,  A.  M.,  precisely,  when  the  class  is  formed.” 

This  punctuality  has  been  occasionally  objected  to,  both  by  directors  and 
teachers,  because  they  had  something  else  to  attend  to  before  the)’  could  come  j 
and  though  the  advertisement  did  read  “at  ten  o’clock,  A.  M.,  precisely,  wdien 
the  class  -will  be  formed,”  yet  they  thought  one  o’clock  was  early  enough. 
l>ut  when  both  directors  and  applicants  perceived  that  a  whole  diy  is  required 
to  examine  a  class  thoroughly  and  systematically  they  scon  saw’ the  necessity 
of  punctuality,  and  all  inconveniences  in  regard  to  this  matter  have  entirely 
disappeared.  Besides  this,  the  undersigned  thought  it  his  duty  never  to  hesi¬ 
tate  to  step  out  of  his  ow’n  way  in  order  to  assist  the  directors  and  stand  by 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  manifold  and  often  difficult  duties. 

The  examinations  are  a]wa)?'s  public,  and  are  usually  held  in  the  side  room 
of  a  hotel  or  in  one  of  the  school  houses  in  the  district  in  which  the  exami¬ 
nation  takes  place.  Private  examinations  are  eritire])r  done  away  with.  In¬ 
vitations  are  extended  to  all  the  taxable  inhabitants,  and  the  applicants  w’ho 
have  already  been  examined.  Those  yet  to  be  examined  are  not  permitted 
to  be  present. 

These  public  examinations  have  had  a  good  effect,  as  the  people  who  pay 
the  taxes  can  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  ot  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  teachers  who  are  about  to  be  employed,  and  whom  they  are  to 

p^y* 

The  method  pursued  in  this  county  is  by  forming  a  class  of  the  applicant?. 
The  class  being  formed,  and  their  names  written  clown  in  the  order  in  which 
the  applicants  sit,  each  one  is  furnished  with  a  piece  of  paper  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  kept  as  a  record.  They  are  then  required  to  ivrite  what  is  dic¬ 
tated  to  them.  Borne  eig-ht  or  ten  lines,  carefully  selected,  which  are  not 
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likely  to  be  turned  up  by  future  applicants  and  committed  to  memory,  are 
then  dictated  to  the  class. 

The  dictation  being  finished,  the  papers  are  taken  in  their  oAler,  the  errors 
are  underlined  merely,  and  then  handed  back  to  the  applicants  to  be  examined 
by  themselves,  in  order  to  leave  no  just  ground  for  complaint;  after  which 
they  are  requested  to  sign  their  papers  and  to  write  one  line  below  to  lest 
their  hand-writing ;  and  after  the  school  directors  have  been  requested  to 
examine  them,  they  are  retained  as  records.  This,  together  with  questions 
as  to  the  divisions  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  their  formation,  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  &c.,  finishes  the  branches  of  orthography  and  penmanship. 

The  names  of  the  applicants  being  written  in  the  order  in  which  they  sit, 
in  front  of  eight  perpendicular  lines,  forming  seven  spaces,  the  number  of 
branches  indicated  in  the  State  certificates,  and  at  the  top  of  which  are  writ¬ 
ten  the  names  of  the  several  branches.  As  often  as  the  questions  run 
through  the  whole  class,  it  is  written  at  the  top  of  the  column,  and  the  errors 
committed  by  each  applicant  are  written  on  the  line  upon  which  his  name 
stands,  and  in  the  column  of  the  branch  in  which  the  class  is  examined  ;  and 
thus  the  qualifications  of  the  applicants  are  relatively  and  accurately  as¬ 
certained. 

For  instance,  if  the  questions  in  any  branch  would  run  through  the  whole 
class  forty  times,  which  is  ascertained  by  looking  at  the  lop  of  the  column, 
and  if  any  one  of  the  applicants  has  no  errors  marked  opposite  his  name,  he 
would  of  course  be  entitled  to  ten-tenths  in  that  branch.  If  it  were  found 
that  he  had  made  twenty  mistakes  he  would  be  entitled  to  but  five-tenths. 
This  method  is  the  same  in  all  the  branches,  excepting  in  reading  and  writing, 
where  the  figures  are  obtained  by  estimation  merely.  New  applicants  having 
no  practical  knowledge  of  teaching,  the  figures  are  arbitrarily  fixed  until  they 
are  seen  practically  at  work  in  the  school  room,  when,  from  notes  taken  in 
regard  to  their  capacity  to  teach,  credit  is  given  them  at  the  next  ensuing 
examination. 

For  reasons  already  stated  to  your  Department,  in  my  last  annual  report, 
to  ail  the  applicants  who  were  examined  during  the  first  year  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  County  Superintendency,  certificates  were  granted ;  but  it 
was  at  the  time  also  stated  to  them  that  their  improvement  was  an  absolute 
condition  connected  with  the  granting  of  the  certificates,  which  condition,  if 
not  complied  with,  certificates  would  be  refused  them  at  any  subsequent  ex¬ 
amination.  This  rule  had  a  good  effect,  and  most  of  the  applicants  re-examin¬ 
ed  last  year  had  made  laudable  progress.  Yet,  with  about  thirty  of  them, 
the  rule  was  found  to  be  too  mild.  These  were  promptly  rejected. 

Some  of  these,  imagining  that  they  had  good  cause  of  complaint,  threw 
themselves  into  the  current  of  opposition  against  the  County  Superintendency, 
which  was  then  yet  strong,  and  thus  caused  some  inconveniences.  Yet  the 
rule  was  strictly  adhered  to,  and  only  when,  subsequently,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  applicants,  certificates  were  granted  to  some  of  them 
at  the  request  of  the  school  directors.  These  inconveniences,  when  the  re¬ 
sult  is  taken  into  consideration,  may  now  be  overlooked,  for  of  the  one 
hundred  and  ten  applicants  thus  far  examined,  during  the  present  year,  the 
rule  above  mentioned  had  no  application  on  any  of  them.  All  have  made 
fine  improvement.  Very  few  have  gained  less  than  twenty  per  cent  upon 
their  first  certificates,  some  as  high  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.,  and 
three  or  four  even  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent. 

Permanent  ceriijicates  are  never  granted  at  examinations  in  this  county, 
no  matter  what  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant  may  be.  Character,  capacity 
to  teach,  the  ability  to  govern,  and  a  warm  enlistment  in  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  are  ail  deemed  necessary  qualifications  or  requisites  to  obtain  that  mark 
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of  distinction.  When  an  applicant  has  had  g^ranted  to  him  a  full  temporary 
certificate,  and  if  on  visiting  the  school  room  he  is  found  to  possess  equal 
capacities  to  teach  and  to  govern,  together  with  the  other  necessary  requisites, 
a  professional  certificate  is  then  awarded  him.  So  far  only  fourteen  of  these 
have  been  awarded  in  this  county.  Among  these,  some  two  or  three,  1  fear, 
indiscreell}^ 

Public  sentiment. — Many  honest-minded  citizens  are  no  doubt  still  opposed 
to  the  County  Superintendency,  and  large  numbers  of  signatures  for  the  repeal 
of  the  office  might  still  be  obtained.  Yet,  with  even  those,  the  intense  hatred 
which  once  pervaded  their  minds,  in  regard  to  this  question,  is  much  amelio- 
rated  j  and  with  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  citizens  no  man  would 
acquire  a  very  enviable  reputation  in  making  strenuous  efforts  for  the  repeal 
of  the  office. 

The  general  advancement  of  our  schools  is  so  visible  and  marked,  as  to  tell 
with  crushing  force  against  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  even  ordinary  ob¬ 
servers.  During  the  past  school  year  the  question  was  not  even  agitated, 
and  not  a  single  petition  was  circulated  in  all  Northampton  county,  excepting 
in  LoAver  Saucon  township,  and  these  were  circulated  with  great  secrecy  and 
for  nefarious  and  special  purposes.  But  to  notice  more  particularly  the  indi¬ 
viduals  connected  therewith,  would  be  stooping  far  below  the  dignity  Avhich 
the  office  of  the  County  Superintendency  should  carry  with  it. 

Visits.  The  visiting  of  the  schools  in  this  county  was  commenced  in  the 
month  of  November  last.  The  original  intention  was  to  A'isit  every  school  in 
the  county.  In  passing  through  the  several  districts,  one  school  in  Lower 
Saucon  township,  one  in  Williams,  two  in  Bethlehem,  one  in  Forks,  two  in 
Lower  Mount  Bethel,  tAvo  in  Upper  Mount  Bethel,  tAvo  in  Lehigh,  one  in 
Bushkill,  for  A’-arious. reasons,  Av^ere  not  visited.  The  teachers  of  seA'eral  of 
them  being  sick  at  the  time,  and  several  other  schools  were  closed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  preA'alence  of  the  small-pox.  The  intention  to  visit  these  schools 
subsequently,  as  AA^ell  as  those  of  South  Easton  borough,  which  had  not  yet 
been  visited,  aa’us  defeated  by  the  proceedings  against  me,  known  to  your 
Department,  which  required  my  presence  at  home  to  make  my  defence.  Of 
the  tAA^enty-eight  schools  of  Easton  borough,  only  three  were  visited.  Con¬ 
sequently  1  can  say  nothing  officially  in  regard  to  them.  The  school  board 
objected  to  having  the  schools  of  the  borough  examined  by  the  County  Super¬ 
intendent,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  embarrass  the  pupils  j  but  stated  that 
they  Avould  not  object  to  the  taking  of  notes  by  the  Superintendent  Avhilst 
the  teachers  AA^ould  examine  the  pupils.  The  placing  of  the  Easton  borough 
schools,  Avhere  the  schools  are  kept  open  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  to  alloAV' 
the  teachers  to  prepare  for  the  occasion  on  the  record,  alongside  of  those  of 
tiiC  rural  districts  AA'ho  had  undergone  a  rigid  examination,  and  wdiere  the 
schools  are  kept  open  mostly  only  four  months  in  the  Amar,  would  have  been, 
in  my  opinion,  an  act  so  unjust  that  I  neither  could  nor  AA’ouId  consent  to  it. 
When  1  attempted  to  continue  the  examination,  the  board  ndjourned  their 
schools  in  order  to  prevent  an  examination.  Their  motive  for  doing  it  is  now 
a  matter  of  no  consequence.  Thus  much  I  haAm  thought  necessary  to  state, 
in  order  to  show  to  your  Department  the  reason  Avhy  the  Easton  borough 
schools  are  not  included  in  this  report.  The  influences  which  brought  about 
these  inconveniences  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  it  is  hoped,  are  noAV  ren¬ 
dered  poAA’^erless,  and  Avill  neVer  again  be  permitted  to  exert  their  baneful 
influences  to  disturb  our  onAvard  progress.  The  present  school  board  stands 
on  more  elev'aled  and  nobler  ground."^ 

School  Houses. — Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  school  houses  upon 
record,  there  are  A^ery  good,  seven  j  good,  tw’enty-two  j  middling,  forty  ;  poor, 

thirty-twmj  very  poor,  thirty-six. 
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Location.  V^ery  good,  eleven;  good,  twenty-nine;  central  good,  sixty-eight; 
central  poor,  five;  not  central,  but  good,  seven;  nriiddling  six;  very  poor, 
twenty- two. 

Play  ground.  Very  good,  eight ;  good,  ten  ;  those  having  one-quarter  acre, 
twcnty-ioiir;  one-half  acre,  thirteen;  one  acre,  live;  seven  acres,  one;  and 
eighty-six  have»no  play  ground. 

School.houK.es  which  have  shade  trees,  thirtj'-two  ;  those  having  none,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen. 

Fuel  houses.  Good,  eighteen  ;  middling,  ten  ;  none,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two. 


Distance  water  brought.  Eight  hundred  yards,  one ;  four  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  eight;  four  hundred  yards,  four;  three  hundred  yards,  sixteen;  two 
hundred  yards,  sixteen  ;  one  hundred  yards,  thirty-nine;  fifty  yards,  twenty- 
three;  forty  yards,  twenty-six  ;  twenty-five  yards  and  less,  twenty-five. 

Materials.  Stone,  sixty-six  ;  log,  sixteen  ;  brick,  twenty-two  ;  frame,  forty- 
four. 

Stoves.  Coal  stoves,  thirty-three  ;  wood  stoves,  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Ventilation.  Ventilated  by  letting  down  the  tops  of  windows,  thirty-four  ; 
no  arrangement  for  ventilation,  one  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Plan  of  school  houses.  Very  good,  eight;  good,  five;  middling,  fifteen]; 
poor,  fifty-two ;  very  poor,  sixty-eight. 

State  of  repair.  Very  good,  nine ;  good,  thirty-three  ;  middling,  twenty- 
five;  poor,  twenty-eight;  very  poor,  fifty-six. 

Desks.  Very  good,  two  ;  good,  thirteen;  middling,  fifteen;  poor,  forty-two  ; 
very  poor,  seventy-six. 

Teachers’ desks.  Very  good,  three  ;  good,  nineteen;  middling,  tWenty-five  ; 
poor,  fifty-three;  very  poor,  forty-three;  none,  five. 

Arrangement  of  desks.  Very  good,  four;  good,  nine ;  middling,  twelve; 
poor,  twenty-seven ;  A'^ery  poor,  ninety-five. 

Convenience  of  teachers’  desks.  Very  good,  three ;  good,  eighteen  ;  mid¬ 
dling,  sixteen ;  poor,  sixty-four ;  very  poor,  forty-seven. 

Black-boards.  Provided,  seventy  three ;  none,  seventy-five. 

Maps.  Full  set,  three  ;  one  each,  two  ;  none,  one  hundred  and  forty- three. 

Globes.  One,  one  ;  none,  one  hund.  ed  and  forty-seven. 

Apparatus.  One,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

Place  for  clothes.  Ante-chamber,  five ;  no  particular  place,  one  hundred 
and  forty-three. 

Place  for  books.  Place  in  and  under  desks,  fifty-six  ;  on  desks,  ninty-seven. 

Classes  in  reading.  Three  schools  have  nine  ;  two,  eight;  six, seven;  twenty- 
five,  six;  forty-two,  fiA^e ;  thirty-six,  four ;  twenty-four,  three;  six,  two  ;  no 
classification,  four. 


How  classified.  Very  good,  ten  ;  good,  twelve;  middling,  forty-eight ; 
poor,  thirty-tAvo  ;  very  poor,  fifty-eight. 

Punishment.  Moral  suasion,  six ;  corporal,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

How  indicted.  Use  the  hand,  one;  strap,  two;  ruler,  six;  rod,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eight. 

Intermission..  Intermissions,  eighty-eight ;  none,  sixty;  intermission  last 
from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  twice  a  day. 

Pupils’  appearance  as  to  cleanliness  and  health.  Very,  good,  seventy-one; 
good,  twenty  ;  middling,  forty;  poor,  scventccm. 

Attendance.  Regular,  fifty-four  ;  irregular,  ninety-four. 

'leachers. — Of  the  teachers  employed  during  ih'-  Iasi  winter,  one  aaxis  sixty- 
tAA’o  3^ears  old  ;  one,  fifty-seven  ;  two,  fifty-five ;  one,  fifty-three  ;  three,  forty- 
five;  two,  forty-two  ;  one,  forty;  one,  thirty,  eight ;  six,  thirty  six;  six. 
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thirty-one;  five,  thirty  ;  nine,  twenty-eight ;  six,  twenty-seven  ;  fiYC,  tuent\- 
six  ;  thirteen,  twenty-five  ;  nine,  twenty-four  ;  fourteen,  l\»  enty-threc  ;  ten, 
twenty-two  ;  twelve,  tweenty-one  ;  fourteen,  twenty  ;  eight,  nineteen  ;  eight, 
eio^hteen ;  and  three,  seventeen  years  old.  Their  averufje  atre  would  Le 
twenty-six  years. 

intend  to  make  teaching  a  business,  seventy-nine;  don’t  know,  forty-two; 
and  thirty- two  do  not  intend  to  make  it  a  business. 

Read  the  School  Journal,  one  hundred  and  one  ;  other  works,  thirteen  ;  and 
thirty-nine  do  not  read  any  thing  upon  this  subject. 

Teaching.  Yery  good,  twelve;  good,  thirty-eight;  middling,  forty-five; 
poor,  forty-five  ;  very  poor,  thirteen. 

Schools  visited  by  parents,  fourteen  ;  not  visited,  one  hundred  and  thirty - 
nine. 

Capacity  of  teacher  to  govern.  Very  good,  fourteen  ;  good,  thirty-two  ;  mid- 
dlinir,  forty-eight;  poor,  forty-three;  very  poor,  sixteen. 

Birth  place  of  teachers.  In  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven; 
out  of  it,  eight. 

How  long  taught.  Taught  ten  years  or  more,  fifteen  ;  five,  or  more  than 
five  years,  but  Jess  than  ten,  eighteen  ;  one,  or  more  than  one  year,  but  less 
than  five,  thirty-seven  ;  less  than  one  year,  eighty-three. 

Public  examinations  are  annually  held  in  Lower  Saucon,  V/illiams  and 
Forks  townships.  The  directors  of  the  last  tw^o  named  townships  deserve 
great  credit  for  thus  nobly  standing  out  against  a  strong  current  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  which  has  manifested  itself  against  these  examinations.  In  the  first 
named  township,  all  opposition  to  public  examination  has  ceased.  Nothing 
is  so  well  calculated  to  .draw  the  attention  of  the  people  towards  our  schools, 
and  in  effect  to  improve  them,  as  these  public  examinations.  They  should  be 
made  general. 


AJiow  me  to  place  before  you,  in  a  condensed  view,  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  Northampton  county,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  the  1st,  lS5b. 
This  list  of  course  excludes  the  forty-three  schools  not  visited.  And  in  sev¬ 
eral  schools,  where  one  principal  had  the  control  of  the  whole  school  in  some 
of  the  branches,  several  schools  appear  on  record  as  one. 

Reading.  Very  good,  thirteen;  good,  fifty-five;  middling,  forty;  poor. 
tv»enty-four  ;  very  poor,  fifteen. 

Geography.  Very  good,  thirteen  ;  good,  thirty-eight;  middling,  thirty-eight  : 
poor,  ivventy  ;  very  poor,  eleven  ;  none,  twenty-seven. 

Grammar.  Very  good,  twenty;  good,  twenty-five;  middling,  thirty-one; 
poor,  three;  very  poor,  twelve;  none,  fifty-six. 

Arithmetic.  Very  good,  seven ;  good,  twenty-two  ;  middling,  forty;  pvX»r, 
forty-four;  very  poor,  thirty-one ;  none,  three. 

Spelling.  Very  good,  sixteen;  good,  forty-three;  middling,  thirty-n.'ue  ; 
poor,  twenty-five;  very  poor,  twenty-four. 

Writing.  Very  good,  fourteen;  good,  twenty-four;  middling,  forty-seven; 
poor,  lorty-seven  ;  very  poor,  nine;  none,  five. 

Vocal  music.  Very  good,  sixteen  ;  good,  twenty-five ;  middling,  thirty-five  ; 
poor,  seventeen  ;  very  poor,  four;  none,  fifty. 

Discipline.  Very  good,  thirteen  ;  good,  forty-eight ;  middling,  forty-three; 
poor,  thirty -five  ;  very  poor,  eight. 

Teaching.  Very  good,  nine  ;  good,  thirty-nine  ;  middling,  fifty-three  :  poor, 
thirty-six  ;  very  p^mr,  eleven. 

Teachers  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  who  will  look  upon  the 
business  of  leaching  as  their  occupation  during  life,  are  now  the  great  dc  ?de- 
raturn  to  the  permo’ ent  improvement  of  our  schools.  Most  t^ache.s  lowL 
upon  the  business  lu;  a  make-shift  during  the  winter  season,  wLo.i  U.  ^  co  . 
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find  nothing  else  to  do,  or  use  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to  get  into  some  better 
and  more  respectable  occupation.  Every  step  should  be  directed  to  this  point. 
Jn  vain  are  all  our  efforts  if  we  cannot  reach  this  desirable  object. 

VAL.  HILBURN, 

County  Superintendent » 

E.JISTON,  October  9,  1856. 


FOREST  COUNTY. 

Duringthe  school  year  ending  the  first  of  June,  1856,  there  have  been  in 
operation  in  Forest  county  nine  schools  ;  two  in  Heath  district,  four  in  Bar- 
net  and  three  in  Jenks.  Five  male  teachers  and  four  female  teachers  have 
been  employed.  Six  of  our  teachers  were  from  adjoining  counties,  and  three 
were  residents  of  this  county. 

Directors, — The  indifference  which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  county, 
has  in  some  degree  prevented  the  school  system  from  doing  that  which  it  is 
designed  to  do.  The  financial  affairs  of  some  of  the  districts  of  this  county 
have  been  in  a  bad  state.  By  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  directors, 
much  of  the  money  has  been  disposed  of  improperly,  and  often  illegally. 

Sckoo-l  Books.— The  importance  of  establishing  a  uniform  series  of  school 
books  has  not  been  properly  considered  in  this  county.  The  variety  of  books 
used  in  our  schools,  multiplies  the  labor  of  the  teacher  and  greatly  mars  the 
progress  of  the  schools. 

The  condition  and  kind  of  school  houses  were  made  known  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  last  year.  Two  new  houses  have  been  built  since  that  time;  one  of 
them  a  frame  house,  twenty-four  by  thirty-two  feet,  the  other  a  log  house, 
twenty  by  twenty-four  feet. 

Condition  of  Schools. — Some  of  our  schools  are  well  conducted,  considering 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome ;  such  as  variety  of  text-books,  irregularity  of 
attendance,  want  of  encouragement  from  directors  and  parents,  &:c.,  &c. 

Directors'^  Pay. — In  regard  to  this  matter  I  would  again  say  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  directors  should  be  three;  they  paid  for  their  labors,  and  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  true  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  labor  which  directors  are 
required  to  perform,  is  too  much  without  compensation. 

The  condition  of  school  houses,  the  attendance  of  children,  the  ability”  of 
•teachers,  &c.,  will  be  better  seen  by  a  few  extracts  from  my  note-book,  sub¬ 
joined  : 

School  No.  1,  taught  by  Miss - ;  school  small;  frame  house;  well  lo¬ 

cated;  play-ground  in  a  field;  no  shade  trees;  water  convenient;  nearest 
dv/elling  house  thirty  rods;  boards  against  wall  for  writing  desks;  seats  of 
boards  or  slabs  without  backs;  no  desk  for  teacher;  neither  black-board, 
maps  nor  globes;  hats,  bonnets  and  cloaks  hung  against  the  wail;  no  ad¬ 
vance  scholars  in  this  school ;  attention  paid  to  study,  good  ;  general  appear¬ 
ance  and  order,  good;  lumbering  county,  sparsely  settled;  people  favorable 
to  education.  '  * 

bJchool  No.  2,  taught  by  Mr. - ;  large  school ;  frame  house  ;  on  road 

side;  play-ground  on  road  ;  water  not  convenient;  height  of  ceiling  seven 
feet;  warmed  by  a  wood  stove;  ventilated  by  raising  the  windows;  good 
writing  desks ;  pupils’  backs  toward  the  windows  ;  small  convenient  desk  for 
teacher  j  well  situated ;  small  black-board  ;  neither  maps  nor  globes ;  whole 
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•  number-of  pupils,  forty 5  average,  twenty-eight ;  branches  taught,  orthoffraphv-. 
reading,  writing  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  geography;  books  used, 
M  Guffey  s  spelling  books  and  Headers,  Kirkham’s  grammar  and  Mitchell’s 
geography ;  corporal  punishment  ,•  two  intermissions  each  day,  five  minutes 
each  ;  no  advanced  scholars  ;  general  appearance  and  order,  goodj  teacher’s  fi<re 
eighteen  ;  birth-place,  Northumberland  county;  his  first  term  of  teaching  •  does 
not  know  whether  he  will  be  a  permanent  teacher  or  not ;  his  general  ability 
to  teach  ^nd  govern,  good  ;  visits  by  citizens  ;  by  directors  none;  lumbering 

country;  valley;  the  general  sentiment  in  regard  to  education  and  the  school 
system,  favorable. 

School  ^<>*  3  log  house,  and  road-side  play-ground  on  road;  natural 
shade  trees;  distance  to  nearest  dwelling  between  quarter  and  half  mile* 
low  ceiling ;  warmed  by  a  w'ood  stove  ;  ventilated  by  broken  windows;  bad 
repair ;  writing  desks,  boards  against  wall ;  poor  seats ;  no  black-board,  maps 
nor  globes;  no  advanced  scholars;  whole  number  of  scholars,  sixteen* 
average,  twelve;  badly  classified  for  want  of  proper  books;  order  g-ood  * 
toachers  age  thirty-five;  birth-place,  Westmoreland  county;  educated  at 
Canonsburg;  been  teaching  eight  years;  intends  to  be  a  permanent  teacher ; 
his  general  ability  to  teach  and  govern,  good. 

School  No.  4,  taught  by  Miss - ;  log  house  on  road  ;  play-ground  on 

road  or  in  the  woods;  water  inconvenient;  house  warmed  by  a  wood  stove* 
writing  desks  against  the  wall;  seats  inferior;  good  desk  for  teacher;  no 
blacknboard;  teacher  not  capable  of  using  one ;  whole  number  of  scholars 
fifteen  ;  number  of  classes,  ten  ;  attention  paid  to  study,  poor ;  teacher’s 
abmty  to  teach,  poor  ;  lumbering  country ;  sparsely  settled. 

School  No.  5  taughi  by  Miss - ;  log  house ;  high  story  ;  desks  against 

wall;  no  teachers  desk;  no  black-board;  small  school ;  some  advanced 
scholars;  attention  paid  to  study,  good  ;  general  appearance  and  order,  good  ; 
t^eacher  not  well  qualified,  but  does  her  best  according  to  ability;  variety  of 

Wlifeto  sparsely  settled  ;  people 

furnhu^, T  thifcolty! 

at  courtesy  which  I  have  experienced 

at  the  hands  of  the  School  Department,  during  my  term  of  office,  lam  &c 

JOHN  S.  HAYS,’ 

Maiuen,  October  10,  1856.  Superintendent. 
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As  soon  as  the  public  examination  of  teachers,  last  fall,  had  closed,  I  com^ 
mence  t  le  visitation  of  the  schools.  Though  the  winter  was  exceedingly 
severe,  by  persevering  efforts  I  succeeded  in  visiting  all  the  schools  in  the 
county  except  one,  and  this  happened  not  to  be  in  operation  at  the  time  when 
I  was  near  It  and  expected  to  visit  it.  This  school  being  far  from  my  resi¬ 
dence,  I  did  not  get  into  the  vicinity  of  its  location  a  second  time.  A  number 
of  schools  1  succeeded  in  visiting  twice. 

ft.”*  are  quite  young,  I  looked  with  considerable 

unxiety^to  their  second  winter  in  the  school  room.  With  many  of  them  I 
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was  fflad  to  find  decided  improvement;  not  only  at  tlieir  examination  in 
scientific  attainments,  but  in  their  schools  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  govern- 
ino-  their  scholars.  The  result  has  been  that  the  common  schools  of  our 
county,  as  a  whole,  ns  far  as  I  could  learn,  gave  better  satisfaction  than  they 
had  previously  done.  In  some  localities  the  directors  made  greater  efforts 
to  improve  the  schools  in  various  ways,  for  which  they  deserve  raucn  credit. 

In  all  the  districts  in  which  the  public  schools  are  established,  public  sen¬ 
timent  is  favorable  to  them,  with  few  exceptions  ;  and  these  exceptions  have, 
for  their  orivin,  either  high  taxes,  incompetent  teachers,  o-r  a  want  of  ap- 
preciation  of’the  value  of  education.  When  the  people  are  poor  and  have 
difficulty  to  pay  their  taxes,  as  is  the  case  with  some,  or  where  they  nave^ 
been  imposed  upon  by  incompetent  teachers,  we  have  no  right  to  censure 

them  for  being  dissatisfied.  ,  ,  ,  ,  r  w  u*  rir. 

Having  just  completed  a  visit  through  Jackson,  Jordan,  Washington,  Up¬ 
per  and  Little  Mahanoy,  and  Cameron  districts,  and  learned  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  there,  I  feel  satisfied  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt  forcing 
them  to  open  public  schools.  Any  effort  of  this  kind,  in  my  humble  opinioA, 
would  cause  only  strife  and  alienation,  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

During  the  last  year  we  held  two  teachei's^  institutes  in  our  county  j  one  in 
iDecember,  at  Sunbury,  and  the  other  in  May,  at  M'Ewensville  ;  both  proved 
ibio-hly  interesting  to  teachers  and  spectators,,  and  we  have  reason  to  oelieve 
ihi^hly  useful.  On  each  of  these  occasions,  besides  lectures  delivered  by 
•otherl  1  delivered  one  myself,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  explain,  as  clear  y 
as!  could,  the  operations  and  design  of  the  system  of  common  schools.  n 
the  absence  of  Normal  schools,  much  may  be  accomplished  to 
teachers  by  institutes,  in  addition,  therefore,  to  our  county  institute,  i  ad¬ 
vised  teachers  to  hold  institutes  in  every  district.  ^ 

In  perhaps  all  districts  there  are  some  teachers  better  qualified  and  more 
, competent  than  the  rest,  and  these,  by  means  of  institutes  could  aid  those 
less  Vaiified,  and  thus  prepare  them  better  for  their  work.  W  hilst  do  g 
this  they  would  be  amply  compensated  for  their  labor,  by  their  own  - 
provement ;  for  nothing  is  more  true  than  the  old  saying  r  *  by  teaching 

^^LaTies  and  gentlemen  who  were  regarded  competent  teachers  in  our  com¬ 
mon  schools  years  ago,  cannot  be  regarded  so  now.  There  has  been  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  .cause  of  education,  as  well  as  in  the  other  affairs  of  our  country, 
though  it  may  ^not  generally  be  so  visible  as  some  other  improvements,  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  1  know  well  that  a  train  of  cars  or  a  steamboat 
makes  a  great  deal  more  noise  and  attracts  a  great  deal  more  attention  than 
a  school  supplied  with  the  best  of  teachers  5  but  it  is  not  on  that  ^ccoun  o 
more  value,  or  even  a  greater  evidence  of  public  improvement,  than  the  sile  , 

.humble  school  is  of  intellectual  progress.  • 

Admitting,  then,  that  there  has  been  progress  in  the  cause  of  education  , 
that  there  are  greater  .numbers  now  than  formerly,  who  wish  to  pursue  thei 
studies  through  the  different  branches  of  a  respectable  English  education,  we 
must  have  teachers  who  can  meet  the  wants  and  requirements  of  our  age  and 
Z  -  'LTpeulto  read  and  cypher  to  the  Rule  of  Three,”  no  longer  satis- 
fiel  a  people  who  can  take  their  breakfast  on  the  West  or  North  ^ 

the  SusqLhanna,  and  their  dinner  or  supper  in  the  Quaker  ci  y.  ^e  ^ 
teachers  in  our  common  schools  who  can  give  correct  instruction  m  all  the 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education.  1  do  not  mean  that  we  want  such 
in  all  our  schools,  but  we  need  many  more  such  than  we  have. 

This  beintr  the  real  condition  in  which  we  find  aurselves,  it  is  evident  a 
onL  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  few  teachers  we  now  have  who 
are  able  to  meet  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  public,  that  one  of  uie 
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^2at  ends  to  be  compassed  in  the  ioiprove.nent  of  the  system  of  common 
schools,  is  the  improvement  in  science  and  in  the  art  of  teaching  of  those  to 
whose  care  they  are  to  be  entrusted. 

1  cannot  describe  my  feelings,  which  frequently  occupied  my  bosom  as  I 
traveled  from  school  to  school,  and  beheld  the  vak  number  of  childrenwho 
are  dependent  for  their  education  on  common  schools.  Many,  very  many, 
if  they  secure  it  not  there,  will  never  secure  it ;  hence  the  riecessity  of  having 
these  schools  supplied  with  competent,  faithful  teachers.  It  is  only  by  having 
them  thus  supplied  that  they  can  be  expected  to  answer  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  designed,  and  contribute  to  the  greatness  and  glory  of  our  country  ; 
for  knowledge  has  been  justly  termed  power,  and  it  may  with  equal  justice 
be  called  glory.  May  such  glory  ever  be  the  pride  of  our  happy  land. 

The  number  of  school  kpuses  which  are  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  or  grade  of  school,  for  which  they  are  intended,  is  sixty-one. 

The  number  which  are  not,  in  their  present  condition,  so  adapted,  &c.  is 
seventeen.  ’ 


'The  number  which  seem  unfit  to  be  the  training  places  of  youth,  is  fifteen. 
Of  the  above  number  of  school  houses,  thirty-six  are  built  of  brick;  four 
of  stone^  four  of  logs,  and  forty-nine  are  frame  buildings. 

School  houses  in  the  first  division  :  (Note.— Sometimes  the  directors  or 
teachers  could  not  give  the  name  of  school  houses,  especially  in  towns,  where 

^ere  were  several  houses,  or  in  districts  where  they  were  numbered.) _ 

Trevorton  school  house,  Zerbe  district;  Sunbury  school  house,  Sunbury  dis¬ 
trict  ;  Mount  Prospect  school  house,  Milton  district;  - school  house, 

Milton  district; - school  house,  Milton  district;  Mount  Carmel  school 

house.  Mount  Carmel  district;  Lancaster  school  house,  Coal  district;  Big 
Mountain  school  house,  Coal  district ;  Shamokin  school  house.  Coal  district ; 
Upper  school  house,  Northumberland  district  ;  Centre  school  house,  do.; 
Lmver  school  house,  do.;  Ireland  school  house,  Turbut  district ;  Schaeffer's 
school  house,  do.;  Waldron’s  school  house,  do.;  Folhner’s  Church  school 
house,  do.;  Point  school  house,  do.;  M’Fwensville  school  house;  Nos.  1  and 
Delaware  district;  school  house,  No.  5,  do.  All  the  school  houses  of  this 
district,  being  thirteen  in  number,  and  known  by  their  number,  with  only  one 
exception,  are  in  the  first  division.  Pottsgrove  school  house,  Chilli.squanue 
district ;  Ridge  school  house,  do.;  North  Bend  school  house,  Lewis  distrik  ; 

school  house,  do.;  Turbutville  school,  do.;  Keifierstown  school, 
•-C,;  -.^cntgcmcry  GchccI  hcucc,  Lewie  district ;  ?cLe^der’e  eehee!  hoiis'^  do.’ 
Turbutville  school.  No.  1,  do.;  Paradise  school,  Turbut  district;  Goss  school 
oiise,  pper  Augusta  district;  Tiedsworth  school  house,  Shamokin  district; 

}  s  urg  school,  do.;  Cross  Road  school  house,  do.;  Gearhart  school  house, 
Gearhart  district ;  Logan  school  house.  Rush  district  ;  Hill  school  house,  do.; 
l:.ckman  s  school.  Upper  Augusta  district;  Reed’s  school,  do.;  Upper  Lime¬ 
stone  Valley  school  house,  do.;  Lower  Limestone  Valiev  school  house,  do.; 
btone  school  house.  No.  2,  Point  district ;  Sand  Hill  school  house,  Chillis- 
quaque  district  ;  Upper  Plumb  Creek  school  house.  Lower  Augusta  district; 
Conrad  s  school  house,  do.;  Yordy’s  school  house,  do.;  Zion  Church  school 
house,  do.;  Uocher’s  school  house,  Shamokin  district;  Zimmerman’s  school 
house,^do.;  Brick  school  house,  Shamokin  district ;  Snydertown  school  house 

do.;  Raseman’s  school  house,  do.;  Union  Centre  school,  Lower  Augusta 
district.  ° 

As  it  regards  the  furniture  of  the  different  school  houses  I  need  only  state 
that  in  the  school  houses  of  the  first  division,  it  is  sufficiently  well  adapted 
for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  scholar.^?;  in  those  of  the  second  it 
might,  with  comparatively  small  expense,  be  made  so;  and  in  those  school 
houses  which  come  under  the  third  division,  the  furniture  is  poor  and  in- 
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different  like  the  houses.  It  affords  me  pleasnre  to  believe  that  the  few 
different  school  houses,  with  their  furniture*,  in  our  county,  wwl  soon  be 
superseded  by  new  ones. 

The  Schools.— We  have  no  schools  in  which  any  successful  attempt  at 
srading  has  been  made,  except  in  Milton,  Sunbury,  Northumberland,  Trevor- 
ton  and  Shamokin.  The  rest  of  our  schools  are  ungraded,  and  so  far  as  there 
was  a  supply  of  suitable  books,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  they  were 
go  classified  as  to  reflect  credit  on  their  teachers. 

Teachers. _ The  number  of  teachers  under  seventeen  years  is  three. 

The  number  of  teachers  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one  is  nineteen. 

The  number  between  twenty-one  and  twenty'-five  years  is  thirty-seven.  The 
number  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  is  twenty.  The  number  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  is  fourteen.  The  number  betiyeen  forty  and  fifty  years- 

is  seven.  The  number  over  fifty  years  is  six. 

The  number  born  in  Pennsylvania  is  ninety-seven.  The  number  born  ou^ 
of  Pennsylvania  is  seven.  One  only  was  graduated  in  a  college. 

Experience  in  teaching.  Less  than  one  year,  thirty-three;  between  one 
and  three  years,  twenty-four ;  betwen  three  and  six  years,  twenty-one;  be¬ 
tween  six  and  ten  years,  twelve ;  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  ten  ;  over 


twenty  years,  four.  _  , 

The  number  who  intend  to  teach  permanently  is  forty-foor.  The  nomber 

of  those  who  do  not  is  sixty.  ,  •  •  u.  -rt,... 

The  number  of  those  who  have  read  educational  works  is  eighteen,  ine 

number  of  those  who  have  not  is  eighty-six.  ^  ...  rpi 

The  number  of  those  who  give  full  satisfaction  bs  thirly-seveB.  Ibe 
her  of  those  who  may  be  called  medium  teachers  is  sixty-seven.  A  tshiro: 
class  whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with,  we  endeavored,  last  !ai], 
to  keep  out  of  our  schools  as  teachers.  A  number  of  those  given  in  the  second 
class,  as  medium  teachers,  are  young,  and  will,  after  their  experience  has 
become  better  matured,  doubtless,  take  their  position  in  the  first  class. 

Miscellaneous.— T\\e  course  almost  universally  pursued  by  our  directors^^ 
in  the  country,  is,  to  have  one  of  their  number,  residing  nearest  the  schoo. 
house,  charged  with  the  duty  of  furnishing  fuel,  &c.,  and  also  of  visiting  the 
school,  which  duty  is  generally  faithfully  performed.  As  some  distric  s  are 
lare-e  and  the  distance  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  considerable,  a  plan  ot 
this  kind  is  very  convenient  for  the  directors,  and  has  doubtless  for  this  reason 
been  adopted.  We  met  but  few  schools  that  received  visits  from  parents  or 

'^'^TopoBraphical. — With  the  exception  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Coal  and  Zerbe  drs- 
tricts^  which  are  rather  mountainous,  and  in  which  the  principal  business  is 
minirJg,  our  county  is  agricultural.  There  are  in  “old  WorthumWIand  ^ 
many  beautiful  farms,  such  as  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  aiiy  m  the  State  or 
the  United  States.  Farming  is  extensively  and  successfully  carried  on  in 
this  county,  and  is  regarded  (as  it  should  be)  one  of  the  most  important  and 
nnp  of  the  most  honorable  vocations. 

It  is  owing  to  the  importance  and  indispensableness  of  agriculture,  that  to 
nations  of  wisdom  and  liberty  it  has  always  been  an  object  of  solicitude  and 
care.  Farming  is  the  great  source  of  subsistence  to  all  other  classe.  of 
men  and  though  we  would  by  no  means  undervalue  other  employments,  we 
feel  pleased  that  it  is  the  principal  business  of  our  county,  for  nothing,  per¬ 
haps, ^proves  better  the  character  of  a  people,  for  industry  and  good  sense, 

tlmn  successful  farming.  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  ^"8^ f 
has  iustiv  said  :  “  It  requires  ten  times  more  of  labor,  of  vigilance,  ol  atten 
tion^  of  skill  and  of  good  fortune,  also  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  farmer, 
than  what  belongs  to  any  other  trade/* 
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It  is  to  %e  i>egretted  that  in  many  places  where  farming  is  the  principal 
^business,  »education  is  much  neglected.  This  is  not  necessarily,  however, 
owing  to  opposition  to  education,  or  even  to  a  want  of  its  appreciation;  but 
to  the  difficulty  of  sparing  children  from  the  farm,  on  which  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  attend  school  profitably,  they  are  also  old  enough  to  stay 
at  home  profitably  9  nay,  they  are  sometimes  an  indispensable  help  at  home. 

Here,  we  confess,  is  not  an  imaginary  but  a  real  difficulty,  which  perhaps 
only  those  who  experience  it  can  fully  understand  and  estimate ;  for  unless 
a  farmer  can  hire  hands,  (which  often  he  cannot,)  it  is  difficult  for  him,  and 
•sometinies  impossible,  to  spare  his  sons  to  attend  school,  when  they  are  needed 
in  a  dozen  places  on  his  farm. 

The  only  way  often,  in  which  this  matter  can  be  managed,  is  to  make  a 
■sort  of  compromise  between  the  farm  and  the  school.  This  plan  requires  a 
regular  system  and  great  care  and  industry  in  order  to  succeed.  By  taking 
the  winter  season,  when  the  work  is  not  so  extensive  and  so  urging,  and  the 
long  winter-evenings,  the  school  may  be  attended  and  learning  may  be  se¬ 
cured  without  much  if  any  loss  to  the  business  of  the  farm.  A  wise,  prudent 
parent,  and  a  child  very  anxious  to  learn,  will  know  how  to  manage  these 
matters  and  understand  each  other  perfectly  in  regard  to  them  ;  and  “  when 
there  is  a  will  there  will  generally  be  a  way.”  Hence  some  of  our  best 
farmers,  whose  children  are  trained  to  labor  and  are  very  industrious,  have 
also  furnished  themselves  with  a  very  respectable  education. 

There  is  no  excuse  admissible,  in  a  country  like  ours,  for  the  entire  neglect 
of  the  education  of  our  children. 

JOHN  J.  REIMENSNYDEK, 
Coun£y  Superintendent, 

Near  Milton^  July  23,  1856« 
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My  first  report,  rendered  on  entering  upon  my  labors  here,  was  prospective ; 
the  second,  which  is  scarcely  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  was  retrospec¬ 
tive  ;  this  is  the  third,  and  details  the  transactions  of  the  second  school  year, 
since  the  origin  of  the  Superintendency.  Much  that  is  found  in  my  former 
reports,  would  be  equally  applicable  to  this  one,  because  there  must  necessa-* 
rily  be  sameness  in  the' labors  and  operations  of  educators.  To  economize 
time  and  space,  repetitions  will  be  avoided,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  pre¬ 
vious  reports.  A  few  general  statements  will  first  be  made,  and  then  particu¬ 
lars  will  be  enumerated  according  to  instructions  given. 

On  several  occasions,  I  received  large  boxes  and  other  packages  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  periodicals  from  the  Department  intended  for  distribution  among 
school  teachers  and  directors.  These  were  always  properly  distributed  with 
the  utmost  despatch,  to  do  which  required  me  to  travel  into  the  different  parts 
»of  the  county,  or  transmit  them  at  my  own  expense  through  the  mails. 

All  the  editors  have  generally  allowed  me  the  free  use  of  their  columns, 
through  which  1  have  communicated  with  the  people  on  any  subject  upon 
which  I  desired  them  to  be  informed.  In  this  manner,  also,  all  important 
public  documents  were  published.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  cause  of 
education  has  been  greatly  benefitted  by  this  instrumentality,  for  which  edi- 
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tors  have  my  thanks.  To  about  a  score  of  young  gentlemen,  who  were  pupils 
in  mj*^  school,  all  of  whom  rendered  entire  satisfaction  as  teachers,  I  gave 
certificates,  although  only  one  of  them  obtained  a  professional  certificate,  [t 
is  to  be  lamented  that  more  of  our  young  teachers  do  not  spend  their  winter’s 
earnings  in  extending  their  own  education  during  the  summer. 

Private  examinations  1  invariably  discouraged,  but  the  force  of  circumstances 
was  such  that  I  was  occasionally  obliged  to  violate  rny  own  rule,  and  grant 
certificates  privately.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  1  was  conscientiously  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  suggestions  of  my  own  judgment. 

Several  teachers  came  from  other  counties,  whose  certificates  1  merely  en¬ 
dorsed,  having  had  entire  confidence  in  the  Superinteitdents,  whose  well 
known  signatures  they  bore. 

During  the  last  winter  I  lectured  occasionally  on  education,  where  it  seemed 
to  be  particularly  desirable,  but  I  did  not  lecture  as  often  as  1  did  during 
the  former  season,  owing  to  certain  obstacles. 

Four  educational  conventions  were  held  in  the  county,  during  the  kst  year, 
all  of  which  were  spirited  and  exceedingly  interesting.  One  was  held  at 
Newport  early  in  the  year.  Another  was  held  in  Dandisburg,  on  the  seventh 
September.  A  third  was  held  in  Bloomfield,  November  seventeenth.  The 
fourth  was  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  our  teachers’  institute,  which  was 
held  in  the  county  town,  commencing  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  December, 
and  continuing  five  days.  Prof.  J,.  F.  Stoddard  was  present  nearly  all  the 
time,  and  lectured  day  and  night  to  large  and  delighted  audiences.  A  large 
number  of  teachers  were  in  attendance,  many  of  whom  received  pay  for  their 
lime,  as  though  they  were  teaching.  In  short,  the  meeting  of  this  institute 
was  productive  of  a  great  amount  of  good  to  the  schools,  as  I  have  every 
where  seen  in  my  visits. 

My  2)ubHc  examinations  on  the  first  of  September,  and  continued  until 

the  latter  part  of  October,  during  which  time  I  met  the  directors  and  teachers 
of  each  district  separately,  spending  the  greater  part  of  a  day  in  every  dis¬ 
trict.  On  several  of  these  occasions,  the  school  house  was  full  of  people,, 
male  and  female  ;  at  other  times  but  few  met  ^  in  general  the  attendance  was 
good.  A  marked  improvement  was  observed  in  the  teachers,  and  an  increased 
anxiety  to  obtain  good  teachers.  There  seemed  to  be  less  reluctance  in  suh* 
mitting  to  an  examination.  V¥e  all  know  how  the  idea  of  a  contemplated? 
examination  affects  us.  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  sonae 
teachers  should  shrink  back. 

There  are  now  in  our  county  thirty-two  individuals  w'ho  held  permanent 
professional  certificates,  all  of  whom  are  acknowledged  to  be  good  teachers. 
But  several  of  these  have  retired  from  the  profession,  which  is  a  cause  of 
deep  regret,  as  we  thus  lose  their  valuable  services. 

Teachers  were  deplorably  scarce  last  fall,  but  by  a  little  tact  and  a  good 
deal  of  energy,  and  causing  a  few  schools  to  wait  until  a  late  period,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  was  obtained,  and  every  child  in  the  county  was  blessed  with 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  four  months’  tuition. 

The  directors  manifested  a  greater  degree  of  willingness  to  adopt  books 
for  their  schools,  and  in  this  respect  improvement  is  quite  perceptible. 

A  number  of  new  school  houses  were  built  last  year.  Some  were  comfor¬ 
tably  repaired,  and  other  improvements  were  made. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  report  favorable  progress  in 
every  department,  notwithstanding  a  few  discouragements,  which  are  still  to* 

be  met  with  in  this  humane  and  noble  work. 

The  Superintendent  is  everywhere,  and  by*all  persons,  received  with  great 
kindness,  for  which  he  wishes  to  express  his  greatful  acknowledgments,  as 
their  hospitality  in  some  measure  supplies  the  lack  of  salary. 
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Mv  visitati&n  of  sc/tools  began  soon  after  they  opened,  and  continued  with¬ 
out  intermission  to  their  close,  a  period  of  four  months.  These  visits  were 
conducted  precisely  as  those  of  the  former  year  were.  Every  effort  W’as 
made  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  end  designed  by  them.  How  far 
they  succeeded  remains  to  be  told.  The  majority  of  schools  received  two 
visits — the  rest  only  one.  No  one  need  be  told  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
itinerant  Superintendent  had  to  meet  during  the  past  winter,  in  going  from 
school  house  to  school  house  over  such  a  county  as  this.  For  this  reason, 
the  second  tour  could  not  be  completed,  and  the  schools  were  found  to  be 
smaller  than  usual. 

All  the  branches  specified  in  the  law  were  taught  in  every  district  of  the 
county  and  nearly  in  every  school,  which  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon 
the  former  year.  While  the  spirit  of  the  law  has  not  been  violated,  w^e  will 
soon  be  able  to  fulfil  the  very  letter  of  the  law,  so  far  as  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dies  are  concerned,  and  then  we  will  aim  at  having  all  the  branches  taught  in 
a  better  manner.  Hut  it  is  now  time  to  note  more  minutely  the  items  of 
knowledge  gathered  in  our  visits,  which  are  jumbled  together  in  a  note-book 
kept  at  the  time. 

The  School  House, — In  this  county  there  are  several  very  good  school  houses. 
A  large  number  will  answer  the  purpose,  while  a  few  are  utterly  unfit  to  be 
used  as  such.  We  will  accordingly  divide  them  into  three  classes,  good, 
tolerable  and  bad.  Of  those  which  may  be  called  good,  there  are  twenty- 
five.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  splendid  houses.  On  the 
contrary,  some  of  them  are  quite  humble  in  appearance;  but  they  are  in 
every  respect  sufficiently  w’ell  adapted  to  ‘the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Of  the  second  class  there  are  ninety-three,  some  of  w’hich  are 
entirely  new.  These  will  answer  for  school  rooms,  in  the  absence  of  some¬ 
thing  better,  but  not  one  of  them  is  what  a  school  house  should  be.  To  the 
third  class  belong  twenty-five,  one  of  which  is  entirely  new.  These  ought 
all  to  be  re-built  or  removed  to  some  other  location.  I  take  pleasure  in  adding, 
that  at  least  seven  of  these  will  be  removed  during  the  ensuing  year,  in 
Millerstown  and  Newport,  large  buildings  are  to  be  erected  for  school  rooms, 
and  are  now  under  contract. 

The  school  houses,  which  deserve  to  be  particularl}’^  named  as  being  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient,  are  the  following:  White  school  house,  in  Bloom¬ 
field;  Buffalo  borough  school ;  Mt.  Patrick,  in  Buffalo  township  ;  M'Gowan’s, 
in  Centre;  Juniata,  Kremer’s,  Brandt’s, Bonsall’s,  Mitchell’s  and  Rope  Ferry, 
in  Greenwood  ;  Indiapolis,  in  Juniata  ;  three  in  Liverpool  borough  ;  Grubb’s, 
and  Hoffman’s,  in  Liverpool  township;  Gardner’s  and  Baileysburg,  in  Miller  ; 
Deardorff’s,  in  Oliver;  Hickory  Grove  and  Lower  Cove,  in  Penn;  Susque¬ 
hanna,  in  Rye;  Ickesburg,  in  Saville;  Spring  Dale,  Union  and  St.  Peter’s,  in 
Spring. 

There  are  eighty-two  frame  school  houses,  some  of  which  are  plastered 
outside  and  others  weather-boarded.  Log  school  houses  are  thirty-six,  of 
which  some  are  weather-boarded.  Stone  school  houses  are  eighteen.  Of 
brick  school  houses  there  are  only  seven  in  the  county. 

School  Furniture. — It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  separate 
classification  of  schools,  with  respect  to  their  furniture,  because  the  above 
arrangement  of  houses  has  reference  to  desks  and  seats,  as  well  as  to  the 
buildihg;  the  twenty-five  of  the  first  class  being  such  as  are  well  desked  and 
seated,  whereas  the  others  are  especially  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  those 
of  the  third  class  most  so.  The  old  plan  of  arranging  desks  around  the  inner 
walls,  prevails  here,  which  are  frequently  several  feet  too  high,  displaying  a 
want  of  taste  and  forethought  in  builders.  Backless  seats  abound.  The 
second  division  above  embraces  this  class  of  houses.  Teachers’  desks  exist 
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in  every  variety.  1  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  one,  which  was  a  little 
rough  table  one  and  a-half  feet  square.  The  majorhy  of  school  houses  have 
black-boards,  but  they  are  generally  too  small,  and  often  badly  located.  One 
of  the  boards  measured  two  feet  square,  though  it  is  rather  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  A  few  districts  and  several  teachers  possess  Felton’s  Outline  Maps. 
One  school  has  a* globe.  This  completes  our  school  furniture.  More  atten¬ 
tion  has  of  late  been  given  to  this  subject,  and  radical  improvements  are 
justly  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  a  better  education. 

The  School. — The  practice  of  grading  schools  is  not  followed  in  this  county 
to  any  great  extent,  neither  are  the  schools  as  well  classified  as  they  should 
or  even  might  be.  The  former  is  owing  to  the  geographical  peculiarities  of 
this  county,  and  the  latter  to  a  troublesome  variety  of  the  various  books. 

Following  the  three-fold  division  recommended,  our  schools  may  be  arranged 
in  the  following  order :  There  are  fifteen  graded  schools  ^  in  sixty-six  schools 
some  successful  attempts  at  classification  have  been  made;  and  sixty-two 
schools  are  neither  graded  nor  well  classed.  Much  would  be  gained  if  parents 
and  directors  could  be  made  to  realize  the  advantages  flowing  from  uniformity 
of  books  and  a  consequent  better  classification  of  pupils.  In  this  direction 
some  progress  has  of  late  been  made. 

The  graded  schools  are  these:  Three  in  Bloomfield;  two  in  Millerstown  j 
three  in  Liverpool  borough;  two  in  Loysville ;  two  in  Landisburg;  three  in 
Petersburg.  In  this  connection  a  few  ungraded  schools  might  be  specified, 
which  reflect  credit  on  their  teachers,  by  their  correct  and  efficient  classifi¬ 
cation,  but  I  forbear. 

The  Teacher. — In  reference  to  their  age  our  teachers  distribute  themselves 
as  follow :  Under  seventeen  years  of  age,  five  ;  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one,  thirty-eight;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  forty-one;  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  twenty-two;  between  thirty  and  forty,  twenty-two ; 
between  forty  and  fifty,  ten  ;  and  over  fifty,  five.  From  this  it  is  seen  that 
the  majority  of  teachers  are  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life. 

Of  their  birth-place  it  ca.n  be  said  that  the  teachers  of  Perry  are  nearly  all 
natives.  A  few  are  foreigners,  who  are  none  the  worse  for  that.  Less  than  half  a 
score  of  them  were  born  out  of  Pennsylvania.  The  great  majority  were  born  in 
the  county,  many  in  the  township,  and  some  teach  in  the  very  house  where 
they  received  their  own  education.  Two  of  these  teachers  are  regular  gradu¬ 
ates,  two  or  three  have  been  at  college,  several  have  been  away  to  Normal 
schools,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  about  fifty  have  been  more  or  less  at  diflerent 
academies.  The  rest,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  have  picked  up  their 
knowledge  as  best  they  could,  and  some  of  them  are  among  our  best  teachers. 

As  to  their  experience  in  teaching,  thirty-three  have  taught  less  than  one 
year;  forty-one  have  taught  between  one  and  three  years;  twenty-seven  be¬ 
tween  three  and  six;  twenty  two  between  six  and  ten;  thirteen  between  ten 
and  twenty,  and  seven  have  taught  over  tw’enty  years,  thus  showing  that 
most  of  the  teachers  are  inexperienced. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  those  who  intend  to  teach  perma¬ 
nently,  as  that  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  Nearly  all  were  interrogated 
upon  this  point,  but  from  few  was  a  decisive  answer  obtained. 

Educational  works  have  not  been  extensively  read  by  our  teachers,  but  the 
importance  of  doing  so  has  been  urged,  and  various  suitable  books  have^  been 
recommended,  such  as  those  by  Page,  Mayhew,  Potter,  Mansfield,  &:c. 

As  to  their  ability  to  teach  and  govern,  they  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 
About  fifty  have  given  full  satisfaction  to  their  employers,  and  about  seventy- 
five  are  medium  teachers,  but  the  rest  had  better  be  dispensed  with. 

Miscellaneous. — As  a  general  matter,  parents  and  citizens  do  not  visit  the 
schools  at  all.  There  are  numbers  of  school  houses  into  which  no  stranger 
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ever  enters,  except  the  Superintendent,  and  he  can  at  best  only  enter  once  or 
twice  during  the  season.  Even  directors  neglect  this  partof  their  duty,  none 
of  them  visiting  very  often,  and  some  not  at  all.  There  are,  however,  some 
noble  exceptions.  In  addition  to  individual  directors  here  and  there,  who 
esteem  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  visit  their  schools,  and  some  entire  boards, 
who  visit  occasionally,  those  of  Penn  and  Carroll  may  be  pointed  out  as 
directors,  by  whom  school  visitation  is  systematically  performed  according  to 
law. 

Public  examinations,  in  favor  of  which  too  much  cannot  be  said,  are  not  by 
any  means  as  frequent  as  they  should  be. 

Public  exhibitions,  which  are  in  my  estimation  of  far  less  importance  than 
examinations,  are  much  more  numerous.  I  suppose  the  reason  is,  that  exami¬ 
nations  are  a  better  test  of  the  teacher’s  ability  than  exhibitions,  and  he  can 
show  off  better  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Examinations  will  always 
do  good,  for  they  will  benefit  the  teacher,  the  pupils  and  the  visitors;  but 
exhibitions  may  be  injurious  by  engendering  too  great  a  fondness  for  theatrical 
amusements.  Of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Perry  county  a  little  must 
suffice. 

The  boroughs  of  Liverpool,  New  Buffalo  and  Petersburg,  with  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Liverpool,  Buffalo,  Watts,  Penn  and  Rye,  border  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  river  and  form  the  eastern  boundary.  Near  the  river  the  land  is  good  ; 
farther  off  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  people  are  farmers,  except  that 
many  are  employed  upon  the  canal  and  some  at  the  railroad.  Many^  of  the 
boys  are  employed  in  driving  on  the  tow-path  in  summer.  From  the  “big 
river”  numerous  mountains  and  ridges  run  back  into  the  interior,  forming 
valleys  for  the  abode  of  man  and  beast,  in  which  the  school  houses  are  scat¬ 
tered  abroad.  The  Tuscarora  mountain  forms  the  western  boundary,  along 
which  Liverpool,  Greenwood,  Juniata,  Saville,  xMadison,  Jackson  and  Toboyne 
townships  lie.  In  these  the  land  is  good,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  lime¬ 
stone,  with  some  iron  ore.  With  the  exception  of  several  extensive  leather 
factories  and  a  few  stores  and  mills,  the  people  are  rich  farmers.  Parallel 
with  the  Tuscarora  are  several  ridges,  on  which  the  land  is  not  so  good. 

Toboyne,  Madison,  Jackson,  Tyrone,  Spring,  Carroll  and  Rye  township# 
lie  along  the  Blue  mountain,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary.  The  land 
at  the  base  of  this  mountain  is  of  a  poorer  quality,  except  the  valley  washed 
by  Sherman’s  creek,  which  is  pretty  good.  In  this  region  there  are  several 
tanneries,  and  woollen  factories,  and  one  distillery.  In  Spring  township,  on 
the  left  bank  of  Sherman’s  creek,  are  the  Warm  Springs,  one  of  the  most 
popular  watering  places  in  the  State.  In  Duncannon,  which  is  only  one  end 
of  Petersburg,  in  Penn,  are  the  extensive  iron  works  of  Fisher  and  Morgan, 
together  with  a  large  furnace.  Penn,  Watts,  Wheatfield,  Miller,  Oliver  and 
Greenwood  townships,  and  Millerstown  and  Newport  boroughs,  border  on  the 
Juniata  river,  which  flows  through  the  county.  On  the  left  bank  of  this 
stream,  in  Oliver,  is  the  extensive  and  well-known  pottery  of  xMr.  George 
Miller.  The  soil  is  thin  and  very  hilly.  Bloomfield  and  Centre  townships  are  in 
the  interior.  As  a  whole  the  people  are  farmers,  much  of  their  land  is  very 
good,  and  excellent  crops  are  produced.  The  citizens  possess  some  native 
talent  and  general  intelligence.  Education  is  prized  to  some  extent.  But 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 

A.  R.  HEIGHT, 
County  Superintendent. 


Bloomfield,  July  8,  1856. 
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The  principal  part  of  the  subject  matter  for  my  annual  report  for  1856,  was 
prepared  previous  to  my  receipt  of  the  Department’s  circular  of  30th  of  June 
last.  V 

Inasmuch  as  that  circular  contained  a  series  of  topics  which,  at  the  request 
of  the  School  Department,  were  to  be  written  upon  by  each  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  his  annual  report,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  remodel  what 
had  already  been  written.  I  have  now,  partly  for  the  want  of  time,  but 
mainly  to  avoid  tediousness,  and  from  an  abiding-  conviction  that  purely  sta¬ 
tistical  information  is  more  valuable  to  the  Department  than  an  essay  on  what 
the  schools  can  be  and  should  be,  come  to  the  conclusion  to  confine  myself 
to  the  items  named  in  the  “  schedule  of  instructions,”  as  laid  down  in  the 
circular  above  alluded  to.  , 

School  Houses. — It  may  be  justly  said  that  the  people  in  many  of  the  dis¬ 
tracts  in  this  county  have,  within  the  past  two  years,  manifested  a  laudable 
desire  for  improvements  in  their  school  houses ;  and  it  is  very  perceptible 
that  this  desire  is  waxing  warmer  and  extending  wider  with  every  setting  of 
the  sun.  Though  the  funds  in  some,  and  the  very  moderate  wealth  of  the 
people  in  other  districts,  will  not  permit  a  thorough  reform  at  once,  yet  the 
symptoms  are  pathognomonic,  and  at  least  one  advance  step  in  the  ladder  of 
improvement,  is  an  unerring  certainty  every  subsequent  year,  until  the  school 
houses  and  every  of  their  appurtenances  shall  have  been  made  what  their 
legitimate  objects  and  uses — the  comfort — the  convenience — and  the  means 
for  the  proper  promotion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  pupil, 
demand  they  should  be. 

Not  only  have  new  houses  been  erected,  but  old  ones  have  been  white¬ 
washed  on  the  outside  as  well  as  on  the  in — old  furniture  has  been  re-arranged 
or  supplanted  by  new — play-grounds  have  been  fenced  in,  and  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  adorned  with  shade  trees-— and  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  not  only 
the  directors,  but  the  people^  in  some  districts,  are  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
proud  of  their  school  property.  And  why  should  they  not  1  The  number  of 
houses  which  are  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  or  grade  of  school 
for  which  they  are  intended,  in  point  of  location,  and  all  other  respects  named 
in  the  instructions^  is  five.  They  constitute  the  first  class.  Taking  them 
alphabetically,  they  and  the  number  of  rooms  in  each  are  as  follows:  One  in 
Minersville,  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  with  cellar  for  heaters  and  fuel, 
affording  six  rooms;  one  in  Norwegian,  of  stone,  one  story  high,  one  room; 
one  in  Pottsville,  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  basement  for  heaters  and 
fuel,  five  rooms,  three  of  which  have  two  class  rooms  attached  to  each  ;  one 
in  Schuylkill  Haven,  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  with  cellar  for  heaters  and 
fuel,  eight  rooms,  four  of  which  have  class  rooms;  one  in  Tremont,  of  brick, 
three  stories  high,  with  heaters  on  the  first  floor,  six  rooms.  Whole  number 
of  rooms  twenty-six  ;  all  of  which  have  one  or  more  ventilating  flues.  Those 
in  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  Haven  and  Tremont,  are  neatly  fenced  in.  The 
fence  around  the  one  in  Minersville  is  not  yet  completed.  The  play  grounds 
belonging  to  them  are  too  small. 

To  the  above  five  houses  might  be  added  the  following,  except  that  they 
have  no  other  mode  of  ventilation  than  the  windows — both  sashes  of  most  of 
which  are  hung  with  weights  and  pulleys — and  door;  and  except,  also,  that 
some  important  out-door  arrangements  are  wanting  to  some  of  them. 
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DISTRICTS. 

No.  of!  Stories  ' 

ligh. 

f 

Iso.  of' 

houses  ^  j  2 

1  : 

3 

Blythe  . . ....  .  . 

■  4.  i  2l  2 

•  •  •  * 

6 

Those  in  Minersville,  Norwegian 

Branch . 

3  i  3  ;...  . 

•  •  •  * 

3 

E.,  Port  Carbon,  and  one  in  Palo 

Brail  ey . 

/I  ‘  ^  O 

,  ^  .  O 

X 

1 « 

a 

Alto,  are  fenced  in. 

Minersville  . . .  . 

1  L...  1 

•  •  •  • 

o 

One  of  those  in  Port  Carbon  and 

Norwegian,  E.  . 

2  111 

•  •  •  • 

3 

the  one  at  Belmont  in  E.  Norwe- 

Orwigsburg.  . . . 

2  j  1 . 

2 

gian,  have  shade  trees. 

Palo  Alto . 

2  ,....!  2 

4. 

Port  Carbon.  . . . 

0  !  '  o 

^  1  •  •  •  • 

\ 

,  •  •  •  • 

6 

Pottsville . 

1  i  1!.... 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

St.  Clair . 

0  1  1  0 

^  1  »  •  •  • ! 

. ... 

4 

Schuylkill  tp. .  . 

6  j  3.  .3 

9 

Tamaqua . 

O'  ' 

— '  !....>  ^ 

1 

•  •  •  • 

la 

*  Two  stories  and  basement. 

Total . 

31  1  11  ,  18 

1 

59 

But  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  desiderata  named  in 
the  “instructions,”  these  are  ranked  in  the  second  class  as  being  susceptible 
of  such  improvements  as  would,  on  the  adoption  of  those  improvements,  en¬ 
title  them  to  first  class  rank.  The  whole  number  belonging  to  the  second 
class,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

“  Those  whi^h  are  in  all  respects,  or  in  some  essential  particular,  2i7iJU  to 

be  the  training  places  of  youth,”' . 16 

The  number  of  brick  school  houses  is . 15 

The  number  of  stone . 40 

The  number  of  frame . 85 

The  number  of  loo- .  ,20 


School  Furniture — As  to  furniture,  which  is  reckoned  by  rooms,  there  is, 
perhaps,  in  Schuylkill  county  as  great  a  variety  in  regard  to  quality,  mate¬ 
rial  and  modes  of  construction  as  in  any  other  county  of  the  State.  While 
some  schools  enjoy  suitably  constructed  desks  and  seats  of  polished  cherry, 
and  some  write  upon  tables  and  sit  on  seats  painted  in  lead,  or  in  imitation 
of  oak ;  others  are  accumstomed  to  nothing  better  than  an  unplaned  slab, 
supported  on  four  or  six  sticks,  just  as  round  and  thick  and  with  as  much  bark 
on  as  nature  made  them,  for  a  seat ;  while  for  a  desk  they  have  a  table  con¬ 
structed  according  to  the  fallowing  simple  plan  :  a  saplino-,  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter,  is  sawed  into  halves,  lengthwise.  Two  of  these  pieces,  each  from 
three  to  four  and  a-half  feet  in  length,  are  then  fastened  together  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  X.  Two  of  these  X’s  are  then  united  at  their  centres  of  intersection 
by  a  stick,  always  in  its  natural  roughness,  and  thus  presents  the  shape  of  a 
large  “jack”  used  in  sawing  wood.  The  top  ends  of  the  X’s  are  joined  by  a 
stick,  on  which  are  laid  two  or  three  boards,  and  the  table  is  made.  Some 
of  these  are  as  much  as  sixteen  feet  long. 

Though  I  would  not  be  understood  as  recommending  the  adoption  of  this 
style  and  plan  of  constructing  desks  and  seats,  yet  candor,  and  justice  to 
directors  and  to  the  teachers  who  had  charge  of  the  schools  in  some  of  the 
houses  thus  furnished,  constrains  me  to  say,  that  the  good  order,  hard  study 
and  rapid  progress  of  pupils,  do  not  always  depend  on  the  costliness  or  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  school  furniture.  Give  us  good  management ;  a  people  interested 
in  the  education  of  their- own  and  their  neighbors’  children;  directors  who 
feel  the  responsibilities  of  their  office,  and  a  live  teacher ;  we  care  not  what 
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the  house,  or  furniture,  or  apparatus  is,  these  things  are  sure  to  make  them 
what  they  ought  to  be. 

The  number  of  school  rooms  which  are  provided  with  a  full  quantity  of 
well  arranged  furniture,  suitable  in  every  minute  respect,  is  very  limited.  If 
all  which  are  not  furnished  with  full  “arrangements  for  hats,  bonnets,  cloaks,” 
&c.,  as  specified  in  the  instructions,  be  excluded  from  the  first  class,  the 


numbei  which  can  belong  to  that  class  is  only, . . . .  30  rooms. 

In  the  second  class  there  are . 158  “ 

In  the  third  class. .  18  “ 


Names  are  not  given  to  all  the  dilTerent  schools  in  each  district  in  the 
county,  though  for  the  sake  of  distinction  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  so.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  for  me  to  designate  the  particular  school  rooms  to 
which  the  furniture  of  the  first  class  belongs.  The  districts,  in  each  of  which 
one  or  more  of  the  thirty  rooms  are  located,  are  Blythe,  Minersville,  Orwigs- 
burg,  Pottsville,  Saint  Clair  and  Tremont. 

More  school  rooms  are  deficient  in  pin-rails  and  hooks,  for  hats,  &c.,  than 
in  any  other  article  named  in  the  instructions,  except  globes.  The  following 
districts  have  some  well  furnished  school  rooms  in  other  respects,  though  a 
majority  of  them  have  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  black-board  surface.  Bruns¬ 
wick  S.,  Centre,  Frailey,  Mahantango  L.,  M’Keansburg,  New  Castle,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Norwegian  E.,  Palo  Alto,  Port  Carbon,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Schuyl¬ 
kill  township,  Tamaqua.  Number  of  rooms,  fifty- nine. 

The  following  have  one  or  more  tolerably  well  furnished  rooms:  Barry, 
Branch,  Butler,  Brunswick  E.,  Cass,  Blythe,  Allison,  Farmers,  Hubley,  Kess¬ 
ler,  Minersville,  N.  Manheim,  S.  Manheim,  New  Castle,  Pine  Grove  borough, 
W.  and  N.  Pine  Grove,  Pine  Grove  township,  Pottsville.  Whole  number  of 
rooms,  thirty-four.  The  furniture  in  some  rooms,  particularly  in  Port  Car¬ 
bon,  Palo  Alto  and  Norwegian,  has  been  re-arranged  and  much  improved  by 
additions  and  alterations  within  the  past  year. 

The  Schools. — All  the  schools  in  this  county  are  now  either  graded  or  classi¬ 
fied.  The  number  of  graded  schopls  is  eighty-seven.  Not  graded,  but  pupils 
classified,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  graded  schools  are  all  located 
either  in  towns  or  villages.  Fifty-five  of  them  well  graded  and  are  located 
in  the  following  districts:  Minersville,  Port  Carbon,  Pottsville,  St.  Clair, 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Tamaqua  and  Tremont. 

In  twenty-one  of  the  remaining  graded  schools,  the  grading  is  neither 
thorough  nor  strictly  adhered  to.  The  others,  eleven  in  number,  are  not 
graded  during  the  whole  term. 

One  male,  teacher  is  elected  as  principal,  and  has  supervision  of  all  the 
schools  in  each  of  the  following  districts:  Minersville,  Pottsville,  Schuylkill 
Haven  and  Tamaqua. 

Classification  of  pupils  by  teacher.  If  it  were  possible  to  designate  them, 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  name  ail  of  the  schools,  which,  by  their  correct 
and  efficient  classification,  reflect  credit  on  their  teachers.  It  may  very  pro¬ 
perly  be  observed,  that  in  some  instance^,  it  is  impossible,  on  account  of^the 
scarcity  or  great  variety  of  books,  for  the  teacher  to  so  classify  the  pupils  as 
either  to  please  himself  or  promote  the  progress  of  his  school.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  scarcity  and  variety  of  books,  the  number  of  schools  which 
do  not  reflect  credit  on  their  teachers  is  forty-one.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  these 
had  little  or  no  experience  in  teaching. 

Teachers. — The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  county,  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  June,  1856,  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-two. 
Six  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age;  forty- six  were  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-one;  seventy-four  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five;  forty- 
one  between  twenty-five  and  thirty;  forty^four  between  thirty  and  forty; 
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fourteen  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  seven  over  fifty  years  of  age.  The 
ages  of  most  of  them  were  obtained  from  notes  taken  the  preceding  year,  one 
year  being  added  in  making  up  the  above  account. 

The  number  of  teachers  born  in  Pennsylvania,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six;  born  out  of  Pennsylvania,  fifty-six. 

Four  were  college  graduates,  and  two  were  graduates  of  State  Normal 

schools. 

In  estimating  the  experience  in  teaching,  not  the  whole  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  teacher  first  commenced  the  occupation,  but  the  time  each 
has  actually  been  engaged  in  teaching  only^  is  reckoned. 

Fifty-five  have  taught  less  than  one  year  ;  eighty-four  have  taught  between 
one  and  three  years  ;  forty-eight  between  three  and  six  years ;  twenty-one 
between  six  and  ten  ;  eleven  between  ten  and  twenty,  and  thirteen  over  twen¬ 
ty  years. 

A  large  number,  1  might  say  a  majority,  of  our  teachers  expressed  them¬ 
selves  undeoided  whether  they  would  teach  permanently  or  not.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  three-fourths  of  them  would  teach  permanently,  provided 
they  could  obtain  permanent  ‘situations.  The  school  term  in  twenty-six  dis¬ 
tricts  is  so  short  that  teachers  are  obliged  to  look  to  other  departments  of 
business  for  employment  for  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  their  permanency  in 
leaching  is  consequently  made  to  depend  on  the  success  they  may  have  in  ob¬ 
taining  permanent  employment  at  other  labor.  1  think  I  would  not  be  war¬ 
ranted  in  estimating  more  than  eighty^  out  of  the  whole  number  employed  in 
the  county  this  year  as  permanent  teachers.  This  would  leave  a  remainder 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  who  do  not  intend  to  teach  permanently. 
More  than  sixty  of  the  teachers  are  females,  and  it  is  not  certain  at  what 
time  each  one  of  them  may  receive  (and  accept)  an  offer  to  become  a  life- 
partner  in  household  affairs  with  some  good  natured  gentleman  who  has  be¬ 
come  weary  of  bachelorship. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  have  read  educational  works;  leaving  seventy- 
seven  who  have  never  read  a-  work  on  the  business  they  profess  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  attempt,  without  instruction  or  experience,  to  practice. 

While  1  am  compelled  to  own  that  we  have  some  teachers  who  are  quali¬ 
fied  in  no  respect  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  vocation,  it  must  also  be 
acknowledged  that  we  have  others  who  know  how  to  teach,  and  who  possess 
the  education,  the  tact  and  the  ability  to  teach,  but  who  lack  the  energy  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  these  qualities  productive  of  the  greatest  good.  Under  this 
head  the  teachers  are  classed  as  follows  : 

Those  who  give  full  satisfaction .  14'3 

Medium  teachers . . . . 

Those  whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with.  ...  . . . .  2^ 

Among  the  medium  teachers  there  are  about  twenty  whose  education  is 
deficient,  but  who  possess  excellent  dispositions  and  in  an  eminent  degree 
that  peculiar  skill  which  invariably  characterizes  the  efficient  teacher. 

Miscellaneous — Regularity  of  directors’  visits — visits  by  parents  and  guar¬ 
dians — public  examinations,  exhibitions,  &c.  There  is  no  district  in  the 
county  which  is  commendable  in  all  these  respects.  In  a  majority  of  the 
districts  some  one  or  more  of  the  directors  do  not  visit  all  the  schools  in  the 
district  during  the  whole  term.  In  some  districts  there  are  directors  who 
never  visit  the  schools.  In  very  few  instances  indeed  are  the  visits  of  the 
directors  made  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  fourth  clause  of 
the  twenty-third  section  of  the  school  law,  and  less  frequently  are  the  results 
of  their  visits  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  board. 

It  is  neither  my  sphere  nor  intention  to  apologize  for  the  directors’  non¬ 
fulfillment  of  this  special  duty,  but  in  the  coal  region  of  Schuylkill  county. 
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where  there  are  few  men  of  leisure — where  all  is  business  and  all  are  active 
business  men,  it  should  not  be  wondered  at  if  the  'people  should  fail  to  find  a. 
sufficient  number  of  men  among  them,  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own 
individual  and  business  interests,  to  perform,  in  their  varied  minutiae,  and 
with  promptness,  ail  the  duties  of  a  model  school  director.  The  nature  of 
their  business  so  imperatively  demands  their  constant  attention,  that  many  of 
the  directors  in  this  part  of  the  county  can  more  easily  comply  with  a  de¬ 
mand  for  money  for  the  support  of  schools,  than  for  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  visit  them  5  and  their  motto  is,  A  long  term^  and, prompt  payment  of  good 
salaries  to  teachers  who  understand  their  duties  and  fail  not  to  'perform  them 
wellA 

A  limited  number  of  the  parents  and  guardians  visit  the  schools,  occasionally, 
in  about  twelve  districts.  A  few  persons  besides  directors — strangers  in  the 
school  room — accompanied  me  into  the  schools  in  about  thirty  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts.  These  visits,  as  well  as  the  regularity  of  directors’  visits,  are 
becoming  more  general.  « 

During  the  year  persons  have  entered  seven  difterent  schools  in  the  county, 
for  the  purpose  of  berating  and  finding  fault  with  the  teacher,  on  account  of 
some  real  or  imaginary  wrong  their  children  had  suffered  at  his  or  her  hands. 
In  two  instances  the  teacher  was  absolutely  assaulted.  Directors,  I  think, 
should  take  all  such  cases  in  hand,  and  not  be  slow  to  use  their  corporate 
authority  in  preventing  such  intrusions.  They  should  adopt,  and  make  known 
to  the  people,  some  proper  rule  by  which  parents  could  have,  and  by  which, 
only  they  should  be  allowed  to  find  redress  for  such  grievances.  In  three 
instances  the  intruders  were  females. 

Public  examinations.  These  are  increasing  in  number  and  utility.  They 
have  been  held  in  a  part  or  all  of  the  schools  in  ten  districts  during  the  year. 
W  e  ha  ve  had  two  school  exhibitions  but  I  am  no  advocate  for  them.  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  any  districts  are  “wholly  or  injuriously  deficient”  in  the  re¬ 
spects  alluded  to  at  the  outset  of  this  “  miscellaneous,”  division  of  my  re¬ 
port  ;  yet  diflerences  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried  out  do  exist. 
The  districts  “deserving  of  public  commendation,”  are  Tamaqua,  Pottsville, 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Minersville,  Port  Carbon,  Palo  Alto,  Tremont,  Schuylkill 
township.  Saint  Clair,  Orwigsburg,  Norwegian,  East  Norwegian,  New  Castle, 
Frailey,  Cass,  Branch,  Blythe,  N.  Manheim  and  Butler.  Some  of  these  are 
commendable  for  their  substantial  and  well  furnished  school  houses  ;  some  for 
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introduction  of  school  apparatus  j  others  for  directors’ and  parents’  visits,  ex¬ 


aminations,  &c.,  and  some  for  nearly  all  of  these. 

Leading  Characteristics. — For  convenience  in  defining  the  leading  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  county,  I  will  divide  it  into  two  main  divisions;  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  coal  mining,  and  the  agricultural. 

The  manufacturing  and  coal  mining  portion  is  very  mountainous.  The 
principal  ranges  of  mountains  are  the  Sharp,  the  Mahanoy,  and  the  Broad ; 
the  summit  of  the  last  being  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet 
above  tide.  The  manufactures  are  principally  in  iron  for  machinery  and  rail¬ 
road  purposes.  The  coal  veins  constitute  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  and 
the  mining  of  coal  forms, the  basis  upon  which  the  existence,  the  activity,  and 
prosperity  of  all  other  labor  is  grounded.  The  coal  area  in  the  county  has 
been  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  a  half  square  miles.  The 
number  of  collieries  in  operation,  in  1854,  was  one  hundred  and  forty-five ; 
seventy-six  above  and  sixty-nine  below  water  level.  The  amount  of  coal  sent 
to  market  in  1854  was  two  millions  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy  tons,  in  mining  which  two  hundred  and  eighty  engines 
were  used.  There  were  about  feur  hund  xd  and  ninetv-five  miles  of  railroad 
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in  the  county  at  that  time,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  beingr  under -fr round. 
Number  of  stores,  four  hundred  and  eighty;  post  offices,  thirty-eight.  Popula¬ 
tion  in  1850,  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen;  number  of.  schools,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two.  The  schools  now  number  two  hundred  and  twelve. 

The  whole  of  Cass,  Coaldale,  Frailey,  Mahanoy,  Minersvilie,  New  Castle, 
Norwegian,  East  Norwegian,  Palo  Alto,  Port  Carbon,  Pottsville,  Saint  Clair, 
Tamaqua,  Foster,  (new,  from  parts  of  Cass  and  Barry,)  nearly  the  whole  of 
Blythe,  Branch,  Butler,  Porter,  Kush,  Tremont,  and  one-sixth  of  West  Penn, 
one  half  of  Schuylkill  township,  nearly  half  of  Barry,  and  one-fourth  of 
Hegins  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  coal  region.  Excluding  Barry,  Heo-iris, 
West  Penn,  Coaldale,  Mahanoy,  Porter  and  Rush,  where  the  coal  veins  are 
not  yet  developed,  except  in  Coaldale,  the  average  time  the  schools  were  kept 
open,  in  1856,  in  the  remaining  seventeen  districts  just  written  above,  was  nine 
months  and  five  days. 

The  agricultural  division  of  the  county  is  sub-divided  into  two  parts  ;  those 
parts  which  are  made  up  of  long  and  narrow  valleys  between  high  mountains, 
and  those  parts  which  are  undulated,  hilly  and  partly  mountainous,  but  which 
lie  between  high  mountains  from  six  to  ten  miles  remote  from  each  other. 

The  districts  in  the  first  division  are  Eldred  and  Upper  Mahantongo,  be¬ 
tween  the  Mahanoy  and  Mahantongo  mountains  ;  and  Hubley,  Well-made, 
Lower  Mahantongo,  and  parts  of  Hegins  and  Barry,  lying  between  the  Ma¬ 
hantongo  and  Broad  mountains. 


The  second  agricultural  division  lies  between  the  Blue  mountain,  which 
forms  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  county,  and  the  Sharp  mountain,  which 
lies  from  six  to  ten  miles  from  the  Blue,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it.  The 
Second,  Wild  Cat  and  Summer  mountains  are  within  this  division.  The  dis¬ 
tricts  it  includes  are,  E.,  W.  and  N.  Pine  Grove,  Pine  Grove  boro’.  Pine  Grove 
township,  Washington,  (new,)  Union  district,  Wayne,  N.  and  S.  Manheim, 
E.,  W.  and  S.  Brunswick,  North,  Centre,  Stephens,  M’Keansburg,  Allisons, 
Farmers,  West  Penn,  parts  of  i'chuylkill  township,  part  of  Blythe,  and  the 
boroughs  of  Orwigsburg,  Port  Clinton  and  Schuylkill  Haven;  the  last  being 
an  extensive  coal  depot,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mine  Hill  and  Reading  rail¬ 
road.  Port  Clinton  is  located  on  the  Reading  railroad,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Little  Schuylkill  with  the  Schuylkill  river,  where  they  flow  through  a 
gorge  in  the  Blue  mountains. 

Public  Sentiment. — There  is  no  opposition  to  the  school  system  in  the  coal 
region  oi  SciiuyiKiii  cuunt\r.  me  only  oppu&tia  it  hao  aie  fouird.  *1^  tlio  c^gn- 
cultural  districts;  the  tax'.^  necessary  to  support  the  schools  and  build  houses, 
being  the  cause  of  their  opposition. 

Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  semi-annually  in  this  county  for  five  or 
SIX  years.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  teachers  w'ere  in  attendnnce  at  the  session 
held  last  fall.  The  sessions  have  been  of  but  three  days  continuance  hereto¬ 
fore,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  have  but  one  session  per  year,  and  to  extend 
that  to  one  week ;  and  in  addition  thereto  to  have  the  county  divided  into 
three  districts,  in  each  of  which  one  annual  sesirion  of  two  days  shall  be  held. 
Ihe  schools  are  now  opening  for  the  1856-7  term,  witti  a  promise  of  much 
success. 

leachers'  Certijicates. — The  number  of  temporary  certificates  issued  for  the 
year  ending  1st  June,  1856,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Since  June  1st, 
1856,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two.  The  whole  number  of  professional  certifi¬ 
cates  now  issued,  is  thirty-nine. 

Teachers  are  making  laudable  efforts  in  some  districts,  by  associations,  &c., 
to  improve  themselves  still  better  for  the  discharge  of  their  responsible  duties.  ‘ 

JONA.  K.  KREWBON, 

MixERSViLLE,  Sopt.  15,  1S56..  County  Superintendent. 
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Herewith  is  transmitted  the  district  reports,  together  with  the  tabular  state¬ 
ment  for  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 

My  commission,  which  bears  date  of  May  17th,  was  not  received  until  the 
24th  of  that  month,  consequently  nothing  of  my  own  official  operations  can 
be  embraced  in  this  report.  And  as  I  have  not  been  furnished  with  any  data 
by  my  predecessor,  it  can  not  be  expected  of  me  to  give  in  detail  the  educa¬ 
tional  progress  of  Mercer  county  for  the  past  year.  It  may  be  proper,  how¬ 
ever,  for  me  to  remark  that  i  did  not  find  her  in  that  healthy,  vigorous  con¬ 
dition  that  I,  and  all  the  more  zealous  friends  of  her  educational  interests, 
could  desire.  I  found  her  in  statu  quo^  and  Mercer  county  must  now  be 
presented  to  her  sisters  without  any  material  progress  marked  upon  her  edu¬ 
cational  features  for  the  year  that  has  just  closed.  This  is  a  source  of  deep 
regret,  yet  such  is  the  fact. 

We  have  hope,  however,  for  the  future — high,  enthusiastic  hope,  and  we 
expect  her  to  have  regained,  by  the  close  of  the  present  year,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  all  she  has  lost  during  the  past.  At  all  events  nothing  will  be  left 
undone  by  the  present  Superintendent  to  accomplish  this  much  desired  end. 
It  is  his  design  to  visit  as  many  schools  as  possible  during  the  present  year; 
to  hold  several  Normal  institutes ;  form  local  or  district  teachers’  associa¬ 
tions  ;  give  lectures  during  school  visitation,  and  do  all  else  that  -shall,  in  his 
judgment,  seem  well  calculated  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  profession  of 
teaching ;  to  arouse  teachers  to  a  realization  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  their  vocation,  and  to  awaken  a  general,  a  deep,  and  an  abiding  interest 
in  the  cause  of  common  school  education. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  must  be  educated  by  a  system  of  common 
schools.  The  government  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  its  perpetuity 
depends  solely  upon  their  intelligence.  Without  education  and  high  moral 
worth  on  the  part  of  the  masses,  republican  institutions  cannot  endure,  and 
free  governments  must  fail  to  achieve  the  great  ends  for  which  they  are 
erected. 

The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  are  fully  convinced  of  the  validity  of  this 
proposition,  and  are,  therefore,  laboring  zealously  to  render  her  in  truth  the 
Keystone  of  the  great  Federal  Arch. 

G.  LEANDER  EBERHART, 
County  Superintendent* 

West  Greenville,  Oct.  16,  1856, 


TIOGA  COUNTY. 

In  presenting  this,  our  third  annual  report,  we  propose  to  confine  ourselves 
as  closely  as  practicable  to  the  instructions  of  the  Department  in  respect  to 
this  branch  of  our  duty. 

School  Houses.— We  have  our  notes  respecting  nearly  all  of  them,  but  had 
divided  them  into  five  instead  of  three  classes.  How  such  a  motley  group  of 
houses  can  be  placed  into  three  classes,  is  at  present  rather  difficult  for  us  to 
see,  In  fact  W’^e  must  place  them  in  two  classes :  for  if  the  first  class  is  to 
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include  only  those  <<  which  are  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  grade  of  school 
for  which  they  are  intended,  in  point  of  location,  play-ground,  shade  trees 
W’ood  house,  privy;  distance  the  water  is  brought;  its  contiguity  with  the 
road  and  other  buildings ;  its  materials,  construction,  general  plan,  heio-ht  of 
ceiling,  manner  of  warming  and  ventilating,  and  state  of  repair  ;”  then^there 
is  not  such  a  school  house  in  the  county.  Nevertheless  we  have  some  very 
good  school  houses  and  the  number  is  still  increasing;  but  not  one  which 
includes  all  these  requisites  of  a  first  class  house.  For  an  example  of  the 
most  general  deficiencies,  we  do  not  think  of  one  that  has  an  enclosed  yard 
with  suitable  play-ground,  shade  trees  and  accessible  water  privileges  com¬ 
bined,  We  believe  there  is  not  one  house  literally  shut  out  from  the  highway. 
So  we  are  excluded  from  reporting  a  single  first  class  school  house.  There 
are  mo  hundred  buildings  in  this  county  that  are  called  school  houses*  They 
are  ail  built  of  wood ;  and  all  but  eight  are  one  story  high ;  and  all  but  ten 
cost  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  each.  Sixteen  of  them  are  built  of  loo-s 
and  these  are  nearly  rotted  down.  The  average  amount  of  value  in  the  two 
hundred  school  houses  of  this  county  would  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars 
each,  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  aggregate  of  money  invested  in  this 
kind  of  property  in  the  county.  The  district  that  has  the  greatest  amount 
of  property  invested  in  school  buildings,  in  proportion  to  the  taxable  property, 
is  Bioss ;  the  greatest  amount,  absolutely,  is  Dclmar.  The  district  that  has 
the  least  investment  of  this  kind,  in  proportion  to  means,  is  Chatham  :  the 
least,  absolutely,  is  Ward.  ’ 

Of  those  which  may  be  embraced  in  a  second  class,  including  such  as,  by 
some  alteration  and  improvement,  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of ’the 
locality,  we  may  number  one  hundred  and  ten.  Fifty-three  of  these  are 
nearly  new  houses,  and  had  they  been  substantially  built  with  the  modern 
arrangements  and  proper  surroundings,  we  could  put  them  in  the  first  class 
of  houses.  The  remaining  ninety  houses  we  should  pronounce  absolutely 
hopeless  of  recovery,  and  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  school  children 
in  more  than  one  essential  particular.  ’ 

Of  those  embraced  in  the  second  class,  every  one  is  subject  to  some  one  of 
the  following  complaints,  and  many  of  them  are  chargeable  with  many  faults  : 
1.  The  foundation  not  sunk  or  laid  properly,  which  exposes  the  whole  building 
to  be  wracked  by  frosts.  2.  The  grounds  not  graded,  or  enclosed,  or  planted 
with  shade  trees.  3.  No  grounds  at  all  attached  for  yards.  4.  No  privy  or 
w^ood-house.  5.  Not  painted.  6.  Shamefully  built.  7.  General  plan  in  height, 
proportions,  or  arrangements  wrong.  These  defects  have  arisen  from  the 
habit  of  directors,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  letting  the  job  of  buildino- 
a  together  too  low;  and  to  persons  that  are  not  mechanics,  and  are  in  no  way 
competent  to  build  a  good  house,  or  judge  of  the  expense  or  quality  of  the 
work.  There  is  no  subject  about  wffiich  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  tastes 
than  m  building;  and  all  this  variety  is  manifested  in  our  school  houses, 
without  arriving,  in  most  cases,  to  any  well  approved  model.  It  is  yet  to  be 

seen  if  our  book  of  School  Architecture  will  materially  improve  this  branch  of 
public  expense. 

School  House  Furniture. — This  includes  desks  and  seats,  platform  and 
desk  for  teacher ;  black-boards,  maps,  globes  and  other  apparatus  ;  arran<»-e- 
ments  for  hats,  bonnets  and  books,  broom,  pail  and  cup.  Here,  too,  alas!  we 
must  all  fall  in  the  second  and  third  class.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  board 
of  directors  have  furnished  the  houses  with  maps,  globes,  charts,  dictionary 
or  other  apparatus.  All  the  houses  have  benches  and  desks  for  scholars  and 
tocher,  of  some  kind — ^most  of  them  furnish,  after  repeated  solicitations  by 
the  teacher,  a  broom,  pail  and  cup.  There  are  sixty-two  black-boards  amono- 
the  two  hundred  school  houses,  varying  from  three  to  fifty  square  feet,  each°. 
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There  are  forty-two  school  houses  where  the  desks  all  face  in  one  direction ; 
and  of  these  twenty-five  are  adapted,  as  they  should  be,  only  for  two  scholars, 
each.  The  remaining  portion  are  seated  in  all  the  ways  that  the  ingenuity 
of  man  can  invent.  Some  have  slabs  with  legs  set  in  by  a  two  inch  augur. 
Some  have  boards  laid  on  blocks  both  for  seating  and  writing.  Some  face 
the  wail  and  some  face  the  centre  of  the  house.  The  modern  desks  or  seats, 
with  iron  frames  or  pedestals,  have  not  yet  been  introduced  in  the  county. 
In  less  than  one  half  of  the  houses  is  there  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  hall  or 
lobby.  The  majority  have  the  door  in  one  corner  and  that  door  opens  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  school  room.  Fifty-nine  have  only  a  little  vestibule  of  about  five 
feet  square  ;  not  large  enough  to  set  the  broom,  and  pile  the  hats  and  bonnets. 
Thirty-two  have  halls  of  larger  dimensions,  and  twenty-five  are  entered  as 
they  should  be,  by  a  middle  front  door  opening  into  a  hall,  from  which  there 
are  two  smaller  doors  into  the  school  room. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  about  school  houses,  by  saying,  that  the  job  for 
building  a  school  house  in  this  county,  during  the  past  two  years,  has  varied, 
in  different  rural  districts,  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
That  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  they  are  not  built  in  a  substantial  or 
workman-like  manner.  We  would  like  to  see  one  model  house  built.  We 
believe  such  a  house  can  be  built,  in  any  district  of  this  county,  for  three 
hundred  dollars,  finished  and  furnished,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done 

as  it  ought  to  be  done  for  less  money. 

Schools. — There  is  but  one  school  now  in  the  county  in  which  there  are 
three  departments  the  year  round.  There  are  but  four  in  which  there  are 
two  departments  the  year  round.  There  are  four  more  in  which  there  are 
two  departments  generally  in  the  winter.  There  are  no  others  that  have 
more  than  one  room  for  all  grades.  But  of  these  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  single  schools,  possibly  half  a  dozen  have  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
winter.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  six  schools,  we  judge  that  twenty-six  of 
them  discontinue  in  the  winter,  and  seventy-eight  of  them  are  only  taught 
four  months  in  the  year.  But  one  school  in  the  county  is  taught  ten  rnonths  , 
and  only  forty  are  taught  six  months  in  the  year.  This  is  ail  the  directors 
can  do  with  an  average  tax  of  over  twelve  mills  to  the  dollar.  And,  what  is 
another  curious  fact  in  the  working  of  our  system  of  school  taxes,  the  very 
district  that  has  the  most  schooling,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  best  on 
account  of  density  of  population,  pay  only  six  mills  tax.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  of  our  village  schools,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  grade  the 
schools  j  that  is,  provide  for  a  large  school  of  different  departments.  Out  of 
these  villages  there  are  a  few,  say  ten,  localities  where  two  or  more  schools 
might  be  brought  under  the  same  roof  and  thus  form  graded  schools.  Instead 
of  nine  such  schools  we  consider  there  should  be  twenty  in  the  county.  We 
have  done  what  we  could  to  encourage  such  a  union,  and  when  the  superior 
advantages  of  such  schools  are  considered,  schools  in  which  the  scholars  could 
be  classified  according  to  attainment,  we  are  surprised  that  they  receive  no 
more  attention  at  the  meetings  of  our  directors.  With  only  the  five  pernia- 
nent  and  four  partially  graded  schools  which  we  have  mentioned,  the  remain¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  are  composed  of  all  the  scholars  of  each  locality 
assembled  in  one  room  and  taught,  in  the  main,  by  one  teacher.  Our  schools 
are  generally  taught  by  females  in  the  summer,  and  about  one-third  of  them 
by  females  in  the  winter  j  the  remaining  two-thirds  having  a  male  teacher 
for  from  two  to  three  months.  Thus  we  might  put  down  five  schools  in  a 
first  class  of  thoroughly  graded  schools ;  five  more  in  a  second  class  of  par¬ 
tially  graded,  and  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  are  ungraded,  arid 
all  but  about  ten  of  them,  from  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  must  remain 
so  at  present.  But  among  these  ungraded  schools  are  found  some  of  our  best 
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teachers,  and  so,  of  course,  some  of  our  best  schools.  It  would  hardly  be  fair 
to  designate  the  district  which  I  consider  to  have  had  the  best  schools  the 
past  year,  as  on  account  of  the  change  of  teachers,  another  district  may  bear 
off  the  palm  by  next  year.  Nine-tenths  of  our  schools  do  not  retain  the  same 
teacher  two  terms  in  succession,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  suc¬ 
cess.  The  scholars  are  hardly  used  to  the  system  of  one  teacher  till  a  chang*^ 
IS  made.  Sometimes  they  are  taught  one  way  and  sometimes  another  ;  some¬ 
times  right  and  sometimes  wrong ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  in  this  zig-zag 
course,  such  general  progress  is  made  in  the  right  direction.  ^ 

Text'Books. — Not  one-half  the  boards  of  directors  have  attempted  a  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  law  requiring  a  uniformity  of  text-books.  We  have  lectured 
and  published  as  much  as  seemed  to  us  prudent  on  this  subject,  and  can  only 
say  that  we  are  hopeful  that  we  shall  yet  see  this  jargon  of  tongues,  in  the 
shape  of  such  a  confusion  of  text-books,  ruled  out  of  our  schools.  We  almost 
d^pair  of  ever  seeing  six  intelligent  men  agreeing  upon  the  best  text-book 
through  each  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  common  schools.  But  amid  the 
variety  of  excellencies  in  many  authors,  it  is  not  so  important  which  one  is 
selected,  as  that  a  uniformity  be  established. 

Government.— Out  schools  are  generally  governed  by  moral  rather  than 
physical  suasion.  The  general  intelligence  of  our  teachers,  1  am  happy  to 
say  IS  against  a  frequent  resort  to  the  rod.  Some  discard  its  use  entirely 
while  the  majority  resort  to  it  only  as  a  last  argument.  In  our  school  code 
we  have  placed  it  where  the  civil  code  has  put  the  rope.  Our  general  obser¬ 
vation  has  strengthened  a  conviction,  freely  expressed  to  our  teachers,  that 
the  minimum  of  scolding  and  punishments  physical,  is  the  maximum  of  good 
government,  and  vice  versa.  ° 

The  Teacher.— Nearly  every  school  in  the  county  is  taught  by  two  different 
teachers  in  the  course  of  the  year,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  teacher 
and  scholar.  We  estimate  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  county  to  be  four 

examinations  have  exceeded  six  hundred,  but  a  few  are  from 
other  Mates  or  counties,  and  many  are  re-examinations,  the  certificates  having 
expire  .  At  first  our  practice  was  to  have  all  teachers  record  their  name^ 
address,  age,  how  long  they  had  taught,  and  Avhether  they  intended  to 
^  ke  teaching  their  prpfession,  in  a  book  prepared  for  that  purpose.  This 
IS  not  invariably  practiced  now.  But  of  the  four  hundred  teachers  we  should 
estimate  their  ages  very  closely,  we  should  think,  as  follows: 

Under  seventeen  years . . .  gQ 

Between  seventeen  and  twenty-one  years.  !...*!!!.*.*! .’ .*  .*  *  *  ’  *  i  lO 

Ud.  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years . .  ....  85 

Do.  twenty-five  and  thirty  years . . . . . . . 65 

Do.  thirty  and  forty  years . .*.**.!.*!.'.  *.  *  36 

Do.  forty  and  fifty  years .  on 

Over  fifty  years  of  age . 4 

Nine-tenths  of  the  number,  including  generally  our  best  teachers,  were 
rn  an  e  ucated  in  the  county.  Three  years  ago  three-fourths  of  our  teachers 
ad  never  been  to  anything  but  a  district  school,  and  nine-tenths  of  them 
had  never  read  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  school  teaching.  Now  I  estimate 
thaMhree-fourths  of  our  teachers  have  been  to  some  higher  school  and  pur- 
sued  a  course  of  Normal  instruction  of  some  kind.  Many  are  beo-innino-  to 
inquire  for  books  on  teaching,  but  I  should  think  not  more  than  one-third  of 

acquired  from  books  any  real  important  knowledge  of 
Inching.  This  has  been  deeply  deplored,  and  in  our  lectures  to  classes  of 

recommended  them  to  purchase  Page’s  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Teaching,  even  if  tney  had  to  go  without  a  pair  of  shoes. 
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Some  of  our  teachers,  say  about  one-eighth,  never  teach  but  one  or  Uro 
terms,  and  then  abandon  the  profession  to  the  great  relief  both  of  it  and  them¬ 
selves.  Another  fraction  of  them,  about  the  same  size,  hang  on  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  when  they  can  get  a  school,  not  because  they  like  it,  but  because 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  place  for  them  in  the  world — nothing  for  them 
to  do,  and  this  is  the  easiest  way  for  them  to  get  means  enough  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together.  The  remaining  three-quarters  will  probably  continue  to 
teach  school  from  one  to  three  terms  a  year,  till  they  can  find  more  lucrative 
business,  or  get  married. 

You  may  put  down  this  county  good  for  forty  first  class  teachers,  that  we 
are  not  afraid  to  recommend  to  any  common  school  in  the  Stated — for  fifty 
more  that  will  soon  become  such — for  one  hundred  and  ten  that  are,  and  will 
probably  remain  ordinary,  good  and  middling  teachers — and  of  the  remaining 
one-quarter  of  the  whole  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  report. 

With  the  estimated  number,  four  hundred,  if  we  divide  them  according  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Department  into  three  classes,  graded  by  the  manner 
of  teaching”  and  “  general  ability  to  teach  and  govern,”  we  should  put  down 
eighty,  who  give  full  satisfaction.”  one  hundred  and  sixty 

‘‘medium  teachers,”  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  third  class,  “whose 
services  might  better  be  dispensed  with.”  Of  the  whole  number  again,  we 
estimate  that  their  experience  in  teaching  would  range  as  follows : 


1 

. ..  90 
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9 

. . .  140 
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Qiv  funrl  tAn  . . 

. . .  50 

Dn  tpn  and  twentv  vears  . .  . . . 
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School  Visitations. — We  cannot  report  a  single  district  where  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  laur,  respecting  school  visitation  by  the  directors  once  a  month., 
has  been  complied  with.  We  think,  when  the  decision  of  the  Superintendent, 
authorizing  the  board  to  select  a  suitable  man  from  their  number  as  secretary, 
and  pay  him  per  day  for  this  service  of  visiting  schools,  is  fully  understood 
by  the  directors,  this  duty  will  be  attended  to  somewhat  better.  But  to  get 
either  directors,  parents,  or  visitors  of  any  kind  into  the  school,  depends 
mainly  upon  the  teacher.  Some  have  adopted  such  a  course  of  reviews, 
examinations  and  exhibitions,  as  to  awaken  an  interest,  on  the  part  of  citizens, 
in  the  locality  of  the  school,  and  draw  them  to  the  school  house.  Teacher® 
need  to  he  full  of  invention  to  keep  the  scholars  awake,  and  then  the  scholars 
will  keep  the  parents  awake,  and  so  there  will  be  a  live  school. 

Public  Opinion. — The  prevalent  public  sentiment,  regarding  the  school 
system,  is  at  least  as  favorable  to  the  education  of  the  masses  as  ever  it  has 
been.  Abstractly  there  w^ould  be  but  little  difference  on  the  question  of  the 
importance  of  a  general  system  of  education.  The  principle  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  our  children  by  the  State,  we  think,  is  generally  conceded, 
though  of  course  there  are  those  who  doubt  the  justice  of  taxing  one  man’^s 
property  for  the  education  of  another  man’s  children.  We  believe  no  question 
has  yet  arisen  respecting  the  injustice  of  taxing  one  man’s  property  to  arrest, 
try,  imprison,  or  hang  the  idle,  ignorant  and  vicious  of  another  family, 
though  it  may  cost  ten  times  as  much  to  hang  as  to  educate  the  child.  No 
question  arises  about  the  propriety  of  paying  taxes  to  build  jails,  court  houses, 
state  houses,  roads,  and  pay  armies  and  treaties.  Why  then  shall  we  doubt 
the  propriety,  yea,  the  economy  of  paying  taxes  to  educate  the  immorta^ 
minds  that  are  to  give  to  our  Commonwealth  more  true  fame  than  all  the 
public  buildings,  armies  or  mines  that  we  can  ever  boast  off  Yea,  this  home 
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education  brings  its  rich  rewards  back  to  our  own  neighborhoods  and  fire¬ 
sides  more  than  any  other  public  or  private  interest  for  which  we  are  taxed. 

•  We  have  in  this  county,  in  round  numbers,  nine  thousand  children  of  a 
suitable  age  to  be  sent  to  school.  Six  thousand  of  these  are  regular  attendants 
upon  our  common  schools,  the  balance  attend  irregularly.  For  the  education 
of  these  children,  the  current  school  tax  in  this  county  will  be  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  which,  with  the  State  appropriation,  will  make  an  aggregate 
sum  of  seventeen  thousand  dollars  in  this  county  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  this  county.  The  amount  paid  in  the  shape  of  tuition  bills,  &c., 
at  our  academies  and  private  schools,  would  lift  the  sum  total  to  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  This  is  but  little  more  than  tAvo  dollars  a  head,  all  told, 
for  educating  a  scholar  a  year  in  this  county.  We  believe  we  hazard  nothing 
in  saying,  that  no  investment  of  any  tax  or  appropriation  of  money  in  our 
community,  returns  such  a  large  interest  to  the  payers  as  this.  Could  you 
spread  the  pall  of  mental  darkness  over  the  minds  of  these  nine  thousand 
children,  such  as  it  would  be  but  for  our  schools;  could  you  witness  the 
backward  march  of  civilization  that  would  follow;  the  decrease  of  property, 
and  social  happiness,  and  taste ;  and  the  increase  of  deformity,  and  crime,  and 
indolence,  we  are  quite  sure  that  all  complaints  of  a  thorough  State  estab¬ 
lished  and  State  patronized  system  of  education  would  vanish. 

School  Fund. — But  it  is  justice  to  the  citizens  of  Tioga  county  to  say,  that 
they  complain  not  of  the  general  features  of  the  law.  The  principle  of  making 
provision  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  by  the  State  is  generally 
acknowledged  a  correct  one.  It  is  what  we  all  want.  Only  let  the  princi¬ 
ples  assumed  in  the  law  be  made  general,  and  ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of 
the  citizens  of  this  county  will  be  cordial  in  their  support  of  the  school  law. 

That  principle  is  that  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  shall  educate  the 
children.  Here  is  where  our  school  fund  is  invested.  Every  property  owner 
has  just  his  share  of  it.  Now  the  State  has  said  to  each  citizen:  you  must 
pay  according  to  what  you  are  worth  for  the  education  of  the  children.  In 
the  absence  of  a  school  fund  there  is  no  other  way  to  do  this.  But  the  great 
friction  of  the  machinery  is  in  reducing  this  principle  to  practice.  And  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duty,  according  to  the  law,  I  can  but  reiterate  what  I  have 
urged  in  two  previous  reports,  that  this  friction  be  removed.  Equal  taxation 
and  representation  we  most  earnestly  contend  for.  It  is  so  manifestly  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  cause  of  general  education  to  make  it  necessary  to  tax  one 
man’s  property  one  mill  and  his  neighbors  twenty-six  mills,  that  our  rich 
neighbors  should  not  complain  if  we  rest  very  uneasily  under  the  burden,  and 
speak  plainly  about  it.  Our  people  will  read  and  think  twice  before  they  pay 
such  a  tax,  and  then  when  they  pay,  they  reserve  the  privilege  of  demanding 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  reached  safely,  for  the  perpetuity  and  perfection  of  our 
school  system,  the  correction  of  this  glaring  abuse. 

Give  us,  not  an  appropriation  from  the  State  Treasury  for  our  schools,  but 
a  general,  equal  school  tax  over  the  whole  State.  Perfect  the  principle  of 
school  taxation  already  assumed,  not  only  to  tax  one  man  for  the  education 
of  another’s  children ;  but  to  tax  each  and  all  equally,  according  to  their 
propert}",  and  we  are  satisfied.  We  promise  you  our  hearty  allegiance  and 
co-operation  in  this  noble  task  of  giving  to  the  State  an  educated  young  peo¬ 
ple.  There  are  other  more  trifling  improvements  that  would  be  a  great  re¬ 
lief  to  us,  such  as  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  directors  to  three,  as  we 
have  ur^d  before.  The  business  of  our  schools  is  very  much  embarrassed 
by  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  majority  of  the  board  together. 

But  we  would  not  detract  from  the  force  of  our  suggestions  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  school  law,  by  making  too  many.  We  confidently  expect  that  if 
our  whole  school  system  continues,  we  shall  soon  see  the  just  reform  en- 
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grafted  into  it,  to  which  we  have  now  referred.  We  are  willing  to  abide  our 
time  to  be  heard,  though  in  the  mean  time  we  are  burdened  most  grievously, 
and  we  lift  our  complaints  and  ask  for  the  only  remedy.  Here  the  State  will 
come  ere  long,  and  while  we  are  connected  with  the  system  we’ll  try  to  speed 
the  day. 

J.  F.  CALKINS, 
County  Superintendent  * 

Wellsboro’,  August,  1856. 
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Examination  of  Teachers. — The  first  task  that  duty  assigned  me,  was  to 
give  public  notice  when  and  where  I  would  meet  directors  and  applicants. 
The  next  was  to  meet  those  appointments,  numbering  in  all  twenty-two.  1 
commenced  the  examinations  on  the  lOth  of  September,  1855,  which  was  too 
early  for  some  districts.  At  about  one-half  of  iny  appointments  I  found  no 
directors  j  at  the  others  I  met  from  one  to  five,  who  appeared  to  manifest  a 
deep  interest  in  the  examinations. 

I  had  prepared  a  list  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  I  supposed  would 
give  satisfactory  proof  of  qualifications  of  candidates,  but  a  few  days  ex¬ 
perience  caused  me  to  abandon  that  plan,  because  some  aspirants  for  certifi¬ 
cates  would  attend  in  one  district,  as  spectators,  in  order  to  get  the  drift  of 
the  questions  and  answers,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  themselves  to  appear 
in  another  district  for  examination.  1,  therefore,  changed  the  method. — • 
Sometimes  1  required  the  answers  to  be  given  verbally;  at  other  times  writ¬ 
ten.  When  1  had  a  considerable  number  of  candidates  for  examination,  1 
formed  them  into  a  class,  and  requested  them,  successively,  to  illustrate  to 
the  class  such  questions  as  I  thought  proper  to  give  them,  which  would  show 
the  amount  of  knowledge  every  one  possessed,  and  their  skill  in  communi¬ 
cating  the  same,  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  to  others. 

Up  to  the  last  of  March,  1856,  I  examined  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
applicants ;  granted  nineteen  permanent  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pro¬ 
visional  certificates.  Seven  were  rejected.  The  latter  number  would  have 
been  much  greater,  had  I  not  yielded  to  the  design  of  the  provisional  certifi¬ 
cate  and  the  willingness  of  directors  to  employ  teachers  with  low  grade  cer¬ 
tificates.  Some  directors  suppose  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  employ  any 
person  to  teach  who  has  a  certificate,  without  regard  to  the  qualifications 
which  that  certificate  may  designate  in  the  possessor.  Hence,  in  visiting 
the  schools,  I  found  some  districts  in  which  very  poor”  and  “  very  good” 
were  placed  on  an  equality  ;  and  in  those  sections,  where  I’ll  teach  cheap’^ 
was  considered  a  greater  virtue  in  the  master  than  “  very  good,”  in  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  teacher,  the  former  were  preferred. 

If  we  have  some  who  have  heretofore  not  reached  a  medium  rank  in  the 
profession  which  gives  them  employment  only  one-third  of  the  year,  we  have 
many  others  whose  qualifications  and  skill  in  teaching  are  not  second  to  any 
in  our  State.  They  not  only  teach  their  pupils  to  recite,  but  to  think ;  not 
merely  to  repeat  rules,  but  to  learn  principles.  They  not  only  admonish  them 
to  do  right  and  shun  wrong — to  love  good  and  hate  evil — to  cherish  truth 
and  denounce  error — but  they  let  those  virtues  reflect  from  their  own  action.s„ 
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Among  some  the  names  of  Page,  Mansfield,  Northend,  Potter  and  others, 
are  quite  familiar,  whose  instructions  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
have  contributed  much  to  their  skill  and  success  in  teaching.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  Journal  and  New  York  Teacher  are  not  unappreciated,  yet  1 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  former  is  not  generally  read  by  our  teachers. 

School  Directors. — Those  who  look  beyond  the  reward  of  dollars  and  cents 
1  have  generally  found  at  their  posts  endeavoring  to  discharge  their  duties, 
considering  the  gratitude  of  the  rising  generation  a  sufficient  reward  for  their 
time  and  labors  being  conscious  that  the  prosperity  of  our  free  institutions 
rests  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people.  How  can  an  ignorant  and 
vicious  people  make  and  maintain  wise  and  salutary  laws  1  or  how  can  we 
Jong  remain  free  under  the  guidance  of  corrupt  and  ambitious  leaders! 

Those  directors  who  consider  time  misspent,  which  does  not  directly  re¬ 
ward  them  in  dollars  and  cents,  I  am  induced  to  believe  accept  the  office  more 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  school  tax  sufficiently  high  to  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  competent  teachers,  than  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  the  school  system. 

Many  consider  the  labor  of  the  farm  much  harder  than  teaching  school, 
and  as  they  seldom  pay  more  than  ten  or  twelve  dollars  per  month  to  their 
hirelings,  they  are  induced  to  make  the  teacher’s  wages  accordingly,  owing 
to  which  they  seldom  have  teachers  who  understand  the  profession ;  hence 
the  pupils  in  such  districts  are  not  much  advanced,  and  this  again  gives  them 
an  excuse  for  advocating  the  cause  of  “cheap  masters.”  They  say,  ‘‘the 
scholars  are  not  far  on  yet “  anybody  can  teach  them “  if  they  only 
learn  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  that’s  enough;”  “grammar,  geography,  &c., 
is  of  no  use  any  how.” 

In  this  manner  they  reason,  and  finally  agree  to  employ  those  whose 
qualifications  say  to  the  scholars:  “thus  far  but  no  further  shall  thou  go, 
and  there  let  thy”  ambition  be  stayed.  Thus,  like  the  inherent  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  prevents  the  stream  from  rising  above  its  fountain  head,  the 
scholar,  in  like  manner,  seldom  possesses  ambition  enough  to  break  the  limits 
of  his  teacher’s  mental  boundary,  and  consequently  like  begets  like,  or  as  the 
teacher,  so  the  scholar.  But  happily  this  kind  of  vulgar  philosophy  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  depreciated,  and  will  soon  sink  to  rest  among  the  many  other 
erroneous  doctrines  of  by-gone  days,  and  our  schools  be  supplied  with  living 
teachers. 

School  Visitations. — From  November  to  the  latter  part  of  March,  I  succeeded 
in  visiting  all  the  school  houses  of  the  two  counties,  in  which  school  was 
taught,  though  six  of  them  I  did  not  find  open.  Many  of  them  I  visited  twice 
and  some  three  times. 

The  teachers  were  generally  requested  to  continue  their  regular  order  of 
exercises,  which  would  enable  me  to  know  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
encourage  the  system  they  had  adopted,  or  to  sugsfest  other  methods  more 
likely  to  suit  the  age  or  capacity  of  the  pupils  and  prove  beneficial  to  the 
school.  Private  suggestions  were  sometimes  made  to  the  teachers,  which  in 
most  cases  were  thankfully  received  and  put  in  practice.  Before  leaving  a 
school  I  invariably  gave  a  short  address,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  scholars, 
to  stimulate  them  in  their  studies,  &c.,  showing  the  great  necessity  of  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  rules  and  requirements  of  their  teacher.  I  would  also 
endeavor  to  show  them  the  contrast  between  those  who  early  learned  the 
value  of  time,  by  storing  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  and  practising 
virtuous  deeds,  and  those  who  disregarded  the  kind  admonition  of  friends 
and  teachers,  to  grow  up  in  idleness,  misery  and  crime.  The  former  spending 
their  time  in  doing  good  to  themselves  and  others;  the  latter  in  cheatin<r 
themselves  out  of  their  allotted  time,  and  their  friends  out  of  their  fair  hopes. 
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The  first  ending  their  days  in  honor  and  happiness  j  the  second  in  poverty;^ 
misery  and  dishonor  ;  that  the  former  virtues  were  the  result  of  industry  and 
obedience ;  the  latter  the  legitimate  offspring  of  indolence  and  disobedience. 

In  some  districts  a  few  of  the  directors  had  the  kindness  to  accompany  me 
in  visiting  their  schools,  manifesting  much  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
the  scholars  j  out  in  others  I  was  plainly  told  that  the  Superintendent  was 
paid^  and  well  paid,  for  seeing  after  schools,”  while  the  directors  received 
neither  money  for  their  labor  nor  thanks  for  their  time.  I  must  agree  with 
them  that  their  office  is  often  a  thankless  one;  and  am  of  the  opinion,  that 
were  their  present  number  limited  to  three  intelligent  and  energetic  men,, 
and  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  time  and  trouble,  the  school 
system  would  be  benefitted. 

The  parents  generally  appear  to  feel  interested  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  but  very  few  of  them  can  be  induced  to  enter  the  school  house  to 
see  whether  they  make  any  progress.  A  want  of  social  feeling,  betweert 
parents  and  teachers,  is  perhaps  one  cause  why  they  are  so  seldom  found  to 
encourage  their  children  in  their  studies  while  at  school. 

The  teachers  could  in  a  great  measure  remedy  this  delinquency  and  add 
much  to  their  usefulness,  by  having  parents  understand  their  rules  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  teaching,  and  thereby  gaining  their  co-operation.  This  desirable  re¬ 
sult  might  be  accomplished,  either  by  calling  meetings,  or  visiting  the  parents 
at  their  homes,  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  and  gain  a  mutual  understanding. 
Otherwise  the  teacher  must  reasonably  expect  to  be  opposed  by  those  who  do 
not  understand  his  system  of  school  government. 

Condition  of  Schools. — Those  school^  under  the  care  of  skillful  teachers, 
will,  I  think,  compare  favorably  with  any  in  our  sister  counties  or  perhaps 
with  any  in  the  State.  The  pupils  are  not  merely  required  to  repeat  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  lessons  daily,  but  they  are  taught  correct  principles.  Every 
recitation  has  its  allotted  time ;  every  book,  slate,  shawl  and  hat  its  particu¬ 
lar  place.  Order  generally  good,  and  lessons  well  understood. 

In  Snyder  county  the  majority  of  scholars  speak  the  German,  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  dialect,  at  home,  and  to  their  school  mates,  but  at  school  recite 
lessons  in  English;  consequently  the  majority  who  can  read  do  not  under¬ 
stand  one-fourth,  and  many  not  the  one-tenth  of  what  they  do  read.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  evil  consequences  of  the  teacher  hearing  long  lessons  with¬ 
out  explaining  to  the  scholars  the  “meaning”  of  words.  I  generally  en¬ 
deavored  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  requesting  the  teachers  to  shorten  the  les¬ 
sons,  and  devote  some  time  in  making  them  comprehended  by  the  pupils. 
But  many  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  deviation  from  the  long  established  long 
lesson  system  would  be  met  with  much  opposition.  Yet  1  insisted  on  a  change, 
which  was  accomplished  in  some  schools  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions,  though  not  without  opposition  by  those  who;  have  more  veneration  for 
hereditary  customs  than  for  modern  improvements. 

The  want  of  elementary  instruction  is  evident  in  many  of  our  schools. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  teachers  either  neglected  their 
duty,  or  feared  to  deviate  from  the  long  beaten  track  of  “  school-keeping ;” 
consequently  I  found  many  schools  in  which  the  pupils  could  not  give  a  sin¬ 
gle  answer  in  the  elementary  principles  of  their  studies.  Nothing  but  efficient 
teachers,  a  mutual  understanding  between  them  and  the  parents,  with  a  hearty 
co-operation  of  directors  and  Superintendent,  will  make  those  schools  what 
they  should  be. 

School  Books. — Our  schools  suffer  as  much  from  want  of  uniformity  of  text¬ 
books  as  from  any  other  cause.  For  want  of  this  the  teacher  is  obliged  to 
have  rnore  classes  than  he  has  time  to  attend,  and  thus  spends  his  time  irs, 
hearing  lessons  only,  without  giving  the  necessary  explanations* 
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In  the  different  villages  and  in  nearly  all  the  districts  of  Union  county,  tht 
schools  are  well  classed.  But,  in  the  majority  of  schools  in  Snyder  count}’ 
may  be  found  almost  as  many  different  kind  of  books  as  there  are  scholars 
in  the  school.  One  school,  in  particular,  I  remember,  in  which  1  counted 
twenty-one  scholars,  and  sixteen  different  books.  I  asked  the  teacher 
whether  he  had  any  time  to  give  the  necessary  explanation  to  the  scholars. 
“  No  indeed,”  said  he,  “I  am  always  glad  w’hen  I  get  through  w'ith  xhefour 
lessons  till  four  o’clock.” 

The  directors  fear  to  administer  the  remedy  prescribed  in  the  tw’enty-fifth 
section  of  the  school  law, ‘‘  because  it  might  offend  some  of  their  good  neigh¬ 
bors  were  they  to  oblige  them  to  get  new  books  for  their  children.”  Well,  there 
are  but  few  remedies  that  are  not  more  unpleasant  than  <he  disease  itself. 
J  see  many  unpleasant  duties  staring  me  in  the  face,  yet  my  inward  monitor 
tells  me  a  man  who  is  afraid  to  do  his  duty  should  not  assume  any  obligation? 
which  require  it.  It  is  unpleasant  to  deny  a  certificate  to  an  applicant,  yet 
for  the  good  of  the  school  and  benefit  of  the  person  applying,  it  must  some¬ 
times  be  done. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  give  the  names  of  the  different  books  that  are  now 
used  in  our  schools.  It  would  require  too  much  time  and  space. 

The  books  recommended  to  be  used  in  our  schools,  at  the  teachers’  insti¬ 
tute  in  Mifflinburg,  are  Wright’s  Orthography,  Tower’s  Gradual  Speller  and 
Gradual  Reader,  Tower’s  Grammars,  Greenleaf’s  Arithmetics  and  Algebra, 
Davies’s  Geometry  and  Surveying,  Wilson’s  Histories,  Olney’s  Geographies, 
Cutter’s  Physiology,  Emmerson’s  Watts  on  the  Mind,  Parker’s  revised  Philo¬ 
sophy,  Peterson’s  Familiar  Science,  Sillman’s  Chemistry,  M’Clintock  and 
Crook’s  Latin  and  Greek,  Olendorf’s  German  Reader  and  Grammar,  Web¬ 
ster’s  Dictionary,  Fuller’s  Political  Class  Book,  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  Botany,  Page’s 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

By  the  above  list,  the  directors  may  be  guided  in  making  a  selection,  in 
order  to  have  a  uniformity  of  books  in  their  respective  districts.  In  somt 
districts  those  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  scholars  are  already  found. 

Teachers'  Institute. — If  our  teachers  were  not  among  the  first  to  meet  in 
convention,  to  organize  institutes,  they  are  not  among  the  last  to  appreciate 
the  good  effects  resulting  from  such  organizations. 

Our  first  teachers’  convention  was  held  in  Mifflinburg,  which  resolved  itself 
into  a  regular  organized  institute,  and  continued  in  session  from  the  sixth 
until  the  tenth  of  November,  1855  ;  during  which  time  a  large  number  of  the 
teachers  enjoyed  the  agreeable  advantages  of  the  institute,  as  well  as  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  generous  citizens  of  Mifflinburg.  Our  second,  or  semi-annual 
session  was  held  in  Selinsgrove,  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  of  February,  1856, 
but  owing  to  a  report  of  a  few  cases  of  small  pox  in  that  locality,  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  anticipated.  Here,  as  in  Blifflinburg,  the 
clergy  were  united  with  us  in  the  labor  of  improvement,  and  the  choir  cheered 
us  wuth  its  melodious  strains  of  music.  The  citizens  opened  their  doors,  and 
bade  us  welcome  to  their  homes.  May  their  children  reap  the  fruit  of  that 
germ  of  education  which  they  assisted  to  nourish  and  strengthen. 

Several  township  associations  were  organized  during  the  winter,  which 
have  also  contributed  much  toAvards  improving  the  qualifications  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  for  their  arduous  duties  of  the  school  room. 

School  Houses. — There  are  ninety-eight  school  houses  in  Snyder,  and  sixty- 
six  in  Union  county.  The  quality  varies  from  the  log  cabin,  scarcely  worth 
twenty-five  dollars,  to  a  brick  edifice  worth  more  than  three  thousand  dollars. 
But  the  majority  are  frame  or  plank,  \veather-boarded,  and  in  most  cases 
painted  red.  The  interior  either  ceiled  and  plastered  or  lined  with  boards. 
The  average  size  will  give  about  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  cubic 
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feet  of  air  to  the  house,  which  would  give  about  seventy-four  cubic  feet  of 
air  to  every  scholar  attending  school. 

Ventilation  in  the  majority  of  houses,  has  received  but  little  attention ; 
though  few  schools  suffered  much  during  the  last  winter,  from  want  of  fresh 
air.  While  a  trap  door  in  the  ceiling  allowed  the  impure  air  to  pass  off,  its 
place  was  supplied  with  fresh  air  passing  through  numerous  openings  in  the 
walls,  windows,  &c.,  not,  however,  designed  for  that  purpose.  The  quantity 
thus  admitted  was  frequently  too  great  for  one  small  stove  to  render  temper¬ 
ate  enough  to  make  the  house  comfortable  for  teacher  and  scholars. 

Every  desk  will  usually  accommodate  two  scholars,  averaging  about  twenty- 
one  to  every  house,  except  in  about  twenty-eight  houses,  built  about  the 
“  log  cabin”  era^  in  which  the  seats  and  desks  are  got  up  on  the  log  cabin 
principle.  With  these  exceptions,  the  desks  are  good,  though  mostly  too 
high,  and  the  seats  too  far  from  them  to  give  a  healthy  position  to  the 
scholars. 

1  saw  but  one  set  of  out-line  maps,  and  a  few  maps  of  the  United  States, 
which  were  private  property.  But  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  Felton’s  out-line  maps  as  school  property. 

Globes  and  other  school  apparatus  entirely  wanting. 

Black-boards  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  but  many  of  them  are 
too  small  to  accommodate  more  than  two  or  three  scholars  at  a  time. 

The  school  houses  are  generally  too  near  the  public  roads  or  streets. 

Play  ground  has  been,  in  too  many  cases,  considered  non-essential  j  hence 
the  public  highway  constitutes  the  pupils’  only  field  for  recreation. 

8hade  trees  are  very  few,  and  the  necessary  out-buildings  set  down,  not  to 
be  found. 

The  village  school  houses  are  all  supplied  with  bells;  and  on  a  few  of  the 
country  school  houses  may  be  found  a  “  metal”  bell,  to  call  the  children  from 
home  to  school  and  from  play  to  study. 

Private  Schools. — In  Lewisburg  they  have  several  well  conducted  private 
schools  during  the  winter  and  summer. 

Subscription  schools  are  seldom  patronized  in  the  country,  but  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  they  are  kept  open  from  three  to  six  months. 

Among  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  we  have  the  Freeburg,  the 
Mifiiinburg  and  Lewisburg  academies  ;  the  Union  seminary,  in  New  Berlin  ; 
a  female  high  school  or  seminary  in  Lewisburg,  and  the  Lewisburg  Univer¬ 
sity;  all  of  which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  are  annually  sending 
out  more  efficient  teachers  for  our  common  schools.  Thus,  while  they  send 
teachers  into  the  schools,  the  schools  in  return  supply  them  with  students. 

The  County  Superintendency  is  not  without  its  opponents  among  that  class 
of  citizens  which  cannot  or  will  not  reason  correctly  upon  the  importance  of 
the  office,  if  rightly  administered,  for  the  elevation  of  our  common  schools. 
I,  however,  found  but  three  or  four  who  openly  opposed  it,  and  when  I  asked 
them  what  reason  they  had  for  their  opposition,  I  was  silenced  by  the  pow¬ 
erful  argument  Because!'''* 

But  the  intelligent  portion  of  our  citizens  are  friendly  to  the  system ;  while 
those  who  are  doubting  appear  to  be  willing  to  give  it  an  honest  trial  and  be 
governed  in  opinion  by  the  result. 

Whatever  secret  antipathy  the  citizens  of  Union  and  Snyder  counties  may 
cherish  towards  the  office  of  Superintendent,  I  must  acknowledge  my  grati¬ 
tude  towards  them  for  the  very  kind  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  they 
received  and  treated  me  in  my  different  visits  among  them. 

The  columns  of  our  different  newspapers  have  been  open  for  any  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  friends  of  education.  'I'he  editors  and  publishers  themselves, 
gave  us  a  helping  hand,  where  it  was  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  the 
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welfare  of  our  schools,  for  which  they  have  our  thanks,  as  they  would  not 
receive  any  other  reward. 

The  professors  of  some  of  our  higher  institutions  may  also  justly  expect  to 
reap  a  reward  of  gratitude,  from  scholars  as  well  as  teachers,  for  their  zealous 
labor  at  our  teachers’  institute. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remark  that  my  entire  time  and  attention  have  been 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  schools  under  my  care,  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsi  bilities 
of  my  office,  1  endeavored  to  discharge  its  duties  to  the  best  of  my  humble 
ability.  In  which  I  flatter  myself,  not  to  have  been  altogether  unsuccessful. 

In  some  sections  the  great  drawback  to  the  effectual  workings  of  our  ex¬ 
cellent  school  system,  is  the  apathy  and  indifference  manifested  by  director's 
in  not  administering  the  la\v  according  to  its  intent  and  meaning.  They  are 
empowered  to  lay  a  tax  sufficiently  high  to  secure  the  services  of  efficient 
teachers ;  to  build  comfortable,  commodious  and  convenient  school  houses  j 
to  adopt  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  &c.j  but  all  those  essential  pre-requisites 
to  the  successful  operation  of  their  schools  have  been,  I  am  constrained  to 
say,  in  too  many  cases,  shamefully  neglected. 

In  such  sections  where  directors,  parents  and  teachers,  all  stand  upon  the 
same  platform  of  a  dread  of  modern  improvements  and  innovation,  it  can 
not  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  labor  of  the  Superintendent  can  do  much 
good  in  a  short  time.  But  1  entertain  a  lively  hope  that  I  shall  meet  with  a 
better  state  of  things  when  I  visit  them  again. 

D.  HECKENDORN, 

County  Superintendent. 

Beaver  Springs,  Snyder  county,  June  10,  1856. 
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In  submitting  the  report,  required  by  law,  for  the  school  year  ending  Junt 
2,  1856,  for  this  county,  I  am  gratified  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  the  antici¬ 
pations  expressed  in  my  report,  for  the  year  1854',  have  been,  in  a  measure, 
realized.  Time  and  investigation  serve  to  strengthen  my  convictions,  that 
the  present  school  system  is  adequate  to  meet,  to  a  great  extent,  the  wants  of 
the  people.  To  say  that  the  educational  prospects  of  the  county  of  Venango 
are,  at  this  time,  pleasing  and  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion  is,  1  believe,  to  assert  a  simple  truth.  There  are  defects,  however,  (not 
in  the  general  school  system,  though  that  cannot  be  expected  at  this  early 
day  to  be  perfect,)  which  can  only  be  cured,  or  remedied,  by  the  action  of  the 
people-— defects,  or  evils  which,  I  fear,  the  law,  however  altered  or  amended,  by 
legisjation,  can  never  reach.  Nothing,  save  a  deeply  settled  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  general  and  popular  education,  and  energetic,  untiring  ac¬ 
tion,  upon  the  part  of  the  people,  the  whole  people,  can  establish  upon  a 
Arm  basis,  a  general  common  school  system,  and  give  it  vitality  and  vigor. 

My  inability  to  furnish  the  Department  with  the  statistical  information  re¬ 
quired  by  the  circular,  issued  Juue  30,  1856,  has  been  to  me  a  source  of 
much  regret.  1  am,  however,  enabled  to  state,  generally,  such  facts  as  will 
remedy,  to  a  degree,  this  insufficiency,  and  I  trust  satisfy  the  Department. 
The  unfortunate  loss  of  the  statistical  information  which  I  had  gleaned,  in 
my  visitation  of  the  different  schools,  throughout  the  county,  by  Professor 
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Clement,  of  which  I  have  heretofore  informed  the  Department,  will,  I  hope, 
be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  my  not  complying  to  the  letter,  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  ISchool  Department,  at  Harrisburg.  I  have,  since  my  health 
has  been  so  far  recovered  as  to  enable  me  to  perform  my  duties  as  Superin¬ 
tendent,  engaged  my  time  principally  in  visiting  schools  and  obtaining,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  necessary  information. 

School  Houses. — With  regard  to  the  school  houses  in  this  county,  I  shall, 
for  the  reason  above  stated,  be  compelled  to  speak  of  them  generally,  adopt¬ 
ing  only  the  form  of  classification  furnished  by  the  Department. 

The  first  class  comprises  about  one-fourth  of  the  school  houses  of  the 
county. 

The  second  class  comprises  about  one-fourth  of  the  school  houses  of  the 
county. 

The  third,  and  large  class,  comprises  fully  one-half  of  the  school  houses  of 
this  county. 

As  to  school  furniture^  adopting  the  above  rule  of  classification,  1  would 
simply  say,  that  so  small  a  part  thereof,  if  any,  is  such  as  the  first  two  divisions 
contemplate,  that  I  will  be  obliged  to  class  it  all  under  the  third  division, 
and  say  that  the  principal  part  of  it,  is  “  in  all  respects,”  and  some  of  it, 
or  in  fact  the  remainder,  in  “essential  particulars,”  unfit  for  the  use  of  our 
schools. 

As  to  schools,  their  grades,  whole  and  average  numbers  of  scholars,  classes, 
and  general  regulations,  1  have  simply  to  state,  that  as  nearly  as  1  can  arrive 
at  a  definite  conclusion,  they,  i.  e.,  the  schools  are  as  well  classified  and  regu¬ 
lated  as  most  of  the  common  schools  of  our  country.  Corporal  punishment 
is  seldom  inflicted  upon  scholars,  and  if  inflicted,  is  usually  done  with  a 
whip  and  by  ferrule.  No  cases  have  occurred  in  this  county  since  my  duties 
commenced  as  Superintendent  of  cruel  or  unreasonable  punishment  by  the 
teacher  upon  the  pupil.  Intermissions  are  usually  had  in  school,  twice  per 
diem,  at  ten  or  half  after  ten  o’clock  in  forenoon,  and  three  or  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  on  an  average  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes 
duration. 

I  find  that  the  attention  paid  by  the  pupils  to  their  stud4es  varies  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  interest  them  in  their  several  studies  and  the 
decipline  of  the  school ;  however,  a  general  interest  on  the  part  of  the  scholars 
seems  manifest  in  many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  The 
schools  are  not  in  such  condition  at  this  time  (though  I  think  they  are  better 
than  two  years  ago)  as  to  enable  me  to  report  un  flattering  degree  of  advance¬ 
ment.  They  are,  however,  awakening,  and  1  trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
report  next  year  much  more  favorably  of  their  progress. 

The  general  appearance  and  order  of  the  schools  in  some  districts  was  good, 
in  others  bad  enough.  The  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  not  as  regular  as 
could  be  wished,  yet  teachers,  through  my  instructions,  and  feeling  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  regulation,  are  requiring  a  strictly  regular  attendance  by  the 
scholars. 

Teachers. — As  a  class  they  neither  fall  below  or  raise  above  mediocrity. 
There  are  some  honorable  and  some  dishonorable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
like  angels’  visits,  “  they  are  few  and  far  between.”  As  to  their  respective 
ages — not  having  my  note  book,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state. 

1  can  only  average  them  from  memory,  say  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  of  the 
county  are  over  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  two-fifths  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  and  the  remaining  two-fifths  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  j  seldom  under  seventeen. 

Few  teachers  have  taught  over  five  years,  and  a  large  majority  do  not  intend 
teaching  professionally. 
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Many  teachers  in  the  county  have  read  no  works,  books  or  periodicals  on 
teaching,  and  but  few  take  or  subscribe  for  such  books.  An  interest  is  just 
beginning  to  appear  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  in  this  matter, 
and  many  feel  the  importance  and  appreciate  the  value  of  educational  books. 

Academies  and  Select  Schools. — 1  am  happy  to  inform  the  Department  that 
there  are  in  this  county,  noAv  in  successful  operation,  eight  academies  and 
select  schools. 

One  at  Franklin,  under  instruction  of  Professor  Buguin,  principal. 

One  at  Clintonville . do . do . do,  ,  .  .Cross . do.  , . . 

One  at  Neillsburg . do . do . do.  . .  .Clement.  ..do.  . . , 

One  at  Tf  lonesta.  ...-•••.do.  .  ...do* «...  .do.  . ....  .do.  . .. 

One  at  Cherry  Tree.  . ,  .do . do . do . do.  . . . 

One  at  Cooperstown  ...  .do . do . do.  . . .  Marp. , . ,  .do.  . . . 

One  at  Oak  Grove,  taught  by  Mrs,  M.  E.  Slentz. 

These  academies  and  select  schools  are  graded  schools,  and  meet  the  design 
of  the  present  school  system  ;  and  1  hope  and  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when,  in  every  district  in  Venango  county,  one  or  more  of  these  graded 
schools  will  be  established,  where  teachers  can  be  qualified  to  teach  and 
taught  the  true  standing  and  high  respectability  of  professional  teachers. 

Associations. — Many  teachers’  associations  have  been  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  during  the  last  winter.  As  an  auxiliary  to  the  teacher 
and  Superintendent,  these  associations  are  of  much  value,  and  to  the  cause 
of  education  generally — its  advancement  and  the  hopes  of  its  friends — these 
associations  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled.  I  trust  that  during  the  coming 
winter  many  more,  equally  needed  with  the  others,  will  be  established. 

J^''ew  School  Houses. — There  are  now  being  erected  in  this  county  fifty-two 
new  school  houses,  most  of  them  at  proper  locations,  and  many  of  them  in  a 
style  and  manner  which  does  credit  to  the  districts  erecting  them.  The  funds 
raised  wherewith  to  build  these  houses,  has  generally  been  raised  by  taxation, 
in  a  few  instances  by  subscription  and  taxation  together.  A  great  hinderance 
to  the  further  advancement  of  the  districts  in  building  houses,  and  even  in 
keeping  schools  in  operation,  has  been  the  old  debts  which  they  were  owing 
when  the  new  law  took  effect. 

Taxation. — In  my  visitations  throughout  the  county,  and  during  my  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  inhabitants  of- the  districts,  I  find  an  almost  unanimous  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  present  mode  of  taxation.  I  am  informed  by  the  directors,  that 
independent  of  other  purposes,  the  State  appropriation  received  in  those 
districts,  where  the  population  is  sparse  and  the  wealth  of  the  district 
limited,  would  not  warrant  them  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law  in 
establishing  schools,  erecting  houses,  &c.  Under  the  law,  as  it  exists,  for 
these  districts  to  compete  anything  like  successfully  with  the  more  thickly 
populated  and  wealthy  districts,  a  tax  of  twenty-six  mills,  the  full  extent  of 
the  law,  must  not  unfrequently  be  levied  to  keep  the  schools  in  operation. 
In  a  majority  of  the  districts  of  this  county  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  mills 
are  levied,  and  in  none  less  than  five  mills,  this  year. 

The  present  system  of  taxation  seems  illy  to  anstver  the  ends  at  which  the 
Legislature  aimed  when  it  was  adopted,  viz:  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  State  wholly  and  equally  by  the  property  of  the  State,  and  to  be 
applied  without  partiality  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  all  classes  and 
distinctions  of  persons.  As  it  is  now,  the  workings  of  the  system,  so  far  a? 
taxation  is  concerned,  makes  the  law,  in  a  pecuniary  way,  apply  to  districts  j 
in  other  words,  it  becomes  a  district  and  not  a  State  system.  The  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Guyer,  Superintendent  of  Bradford  county,  in  his  reports  for 
1854-5,  meet  my  hearty  and  unqualified  approbation,  so  far  as  they  have 
reference  to  an  uniform  system  of  taxation  by  the  State,  and  an  equal  distri- 
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bution  of  State  funds ;  and  in  few,  if  any  counties  in  the  State,  does  the 
strictures,  upon  the  present  system  of  taxation,  made  by  him,  apply  with 
more  force  than  to  Venango, 

Directors. — I  would  further  suggest  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  board 
of  three  directors  in  each  district,  instead  of  six,  and  paying  them  for  their 
labor.  This  is  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  directors  and  people  of  this 
county. 

I  would  again  request  the  Department  to  take  into  consideration  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  procuring  an  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
district  libraries  and  furnishing  schools  with  dictionaries,  out-line  maps  and 
geographical  apparatus.  By  the  warm  and  earnest  friend  of  education  these 
appropriations  would  be  hailed  as  great  accessions  to  the  cause,  the  cost  of 
which  would  be  comparatively  nothing  to  the  amount  of  good  received  to  the 
cool  and  calculating  speculator  in  political  chicanery.  These  things  may 
and  do  seem  worthless  to  community,  and  injurious  to  the  interest  of  those 
who  owe  their  political  power  to  the  ignorance  of  the  masses ;  but  to  the 
statesman  they  must  and  will  ever  seem  a  true  and  real  source  of  political 
economy. 

Certificates. — 1  have  issued  this  year,  two  hundred  and  thirty  certificates  ; 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  graded,  and  nine  professional ;  and  am  happy  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  state  truthfully  to  the  Department,  that  there  appeared 
to  be  a  marked  improvement  in  those  teachers  who  were  re-examined  this 
year. 

Many  of  the  above  mentioned  number  of  certificates  were  granted  by  me, 
this  spring,  to  those  teachers  to  whom  I  had  granted  certificates  previously. 
This  year,  the  certificates  being  graded,  and  the  teachers  having  attended 
some  one  of  our  academies  or  higher  schools  during  the  winter,  were  entitled 
to  a  higher  grade  of  certificate,  and  they  were  re-examined  in  the  spring,  and 
in  justice  to  them  and  to  the  county,  I  granted  them  new  certificates.  With 
the  exception  of  the  mode  of  taxation,  the  school  law  works  well  in  this  coun¬ 
ty,  and  is  generally  accepted  by  the  people,  and  unless  there  is  some  system 
equalizing  taxation,  or  the  State  appropriation  at  least  doubled,  I  fear  that  the 
present  system  will  not  be  established  on  such  a  basis  as  will  ensure  its  ulti¬ 
mate  and  complete  success. 

My  anxious  wish  has  been  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county  in  educational  affairs,  to  encourage  and  stimulate  their  exertions  to 
place  the  common  schools  of  the  county  on  the  road  to  respectable  eminence, 
and  establish  them  upon  a  sure  basis  and  give  them  healthy  action.  The 
press  of  this  county  has  willingly  and  ably  seconded  my  endeavors ;  the 
directors  have  almost  universally  aided  me  with  their  support ;  the  influential 
friends  of  education  have  given  countenance  to  my  efforts — to  all  of  whom, 
in  common  with  every  friend  of  education,  I  must  feel  grateful. 

I  believe  the  prospects  in  this  county  are  cheering  and  encouraging,  and 
that  now,  if  ever,  the  friends  of  popular  education  should  be  united  in  uphold¬ 
ing  a  school  system,  which  is  daily  showering  down  upon  them  and  their 
children  the  richest  boon  and  greatest  blessing  which  the  State  can  grant, 
and  protect.  Education. 

M.  C.  BEEBE, 

County  Superintendents 

Holland,  September,  1856. 
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School  Houses. — There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  school  houses  in 
the  county,  which  have  been  classified  as  follows  : 

Those  sufficiently  adapted,  in  arrangement,  location  and  fixtures  for 
the  grade  of  schools  established  in  them  by  the  board  of  directors!...  .  4.3 

Those  that  can  be  made  so  by  being  remodelled  and  repaired . .  54 

Those  that  are  entirely  worthless  for  school  purposes,  except  in  extreme 


cases . . . 41 

The  number  of  log  school  houses.  . . . . *  *  2*2 

Do . frame.  .  .do . . . !  .* !  114 

Do . brick. .  ..do  . . **’  ^ 

Do.. ..  ..stone.  .  ..do . .  . . *’  j 


half^  Sugar  Grove,  six;  Elk,  two;  South- West,  three ;  Farmington,  four ; 
Warren  borough,  one.  There  are  several  new  houses  to  be  built  the  present 

season,  Avhich  will  change  the  preceding  table,  much  to  the  credit  of  some 
districts. 


Furniture  and  Internal  Arrangements. — There  is  a  great  diversity  of  style 
in  the  desks  and  seats,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school  houses  of  this 
county.  There  are  black-boards  in  most  of  them,  but  out- line  maps,  globes, 
&c.,  have  not  yet  been  introduced.  During  my  visits,  I  noted  the  style,  size 
&c.,  of  each  house,  and  classified  them  as  follows :  ’ 

The  first  class  includes  those  which  are  well  arranged  for  classes  in  re¬ 
citation,  and  are  well  ventilated  and  in  good  repair . . . 25 

The  second  class  includes  those  in  which  cheapness,  rather  than  utility, 
was  aimed  at  in  their  arrangement;  but,  without  much  expense,  micrht 
be  well  adapted  for  schools. . . . . . .  °  44 

The  third  class  includes  those  which  are  entirely  out  of  order  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  business  of  .school  teaching,  and  the  acquisition  of 

knowledge,  by  association  in  the  school  room. . . . . . . ' . (jt) 

Graded  Schools. —Theve  have  been  no  graded  schools  in  operation  during  the 
year,  except  two  in  Sugar  Grove.  These  are  in  Sugar  Grove  village,  and  are 
graded  in  view  of  the  advancement  of  the  pupils.  The  lower  grade  include? 

in  Sanders’s  Third  Reader;  and  the  higher,  those  more  advanced, 
i  his  division  seems  to  answer  every  purpose  for  that  place,  and  we  may  add 
that  It  demonstrates  to  our  entire  satisfaction  the  utility  of  graded  schools. 

n  t  le  orough  of  Warren  the  directors  have  erected  a  model  house,  with 
nve  departments,  which  will  be  occupied  during  the  coming  term.  They 
a\e  two  old  houses  which  I  have  not  noted  in  the  list,  because  it  is  but  fair 

to  give  them  credit  for  their  present  effort,  wffiich  has  taxed  their  means  to 
the  utmost. 

Thorough  classification  is  practised  by  our  teachers,  wuth  few  exception?, 
n  some  of  the  branches  it  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  text¬ 
books;  and  in  some  school  rooms,  because  the  arrangement  is  so  bad.  In 
the  instructions,  under  date  of  June  30th,  Superintendents  are  requested  to 
‘name  those  schools  w’here  the  classification  reflects  credit  upon  the  teach- 
ers.  V\  e  have  often  found  teachers,  laboring  under  the  difficulties  named 
above,  who  would,  w^ere  the  difficulties  removed,  classify  a  school,  perhaps, 
as  well  as  any  others  in  the  county.  Some  of  the^e  teachers  are  employed 
in  other  schools  this  season,  and  have  introduced  a  thorough  system  of  classifi- 
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cation ;  we,  therefore,  beg  to  be  excused  from  making  the  distinction  indb 
cated  in  the  “  instructions.” 

That  portion  of  our  report  relative  to  teachers^  we  have  arranged  in  the 
following  table : 

Under  seventeen  years  of  age .  2 

Between  seventeen  and  twenty- one .  51 

Do.  ..twenty-one  and  twenty-five .  15 

Do.  ..twenty-five. do. thirty . 15 

Do.,  .thirty. . . .  ,  .do. forty . . . . .  7 

Do.,  .forty . .  do. fifty . . . . . .  2 

Time  in  teaching — one  to  three  years . .  65 

Do.  . .  .do. . . .  .three  to  six. .  .do . . .  17 

Do.... do . six  to  ten . do . . .  3 

Do.  .  .  .do . ten  to  twenty,  do . . .  8 

Permanent  teachers . , , ... . . . . . .  80 

Not . do . . . . . .  12 

Those  who  have  read  educational  works . . . .  48 

Not. ....  .do ...... .do .......  .do . . .  44 

Qualifications — good.  . . 65 

Do. ..... .medium . . .  . .  21 

Do ...... .worthless . 6 

Number  born  in  Pennsylvania . . . .  43 

Do  ......  do.  .other  States . .  49 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  did  not  receive  our  appointment  until  the 
close  of  the  first  term  of  the  schools  of  the  year  for  which  this  report  is  made, 
and  consequently,  the  list  of  teachers  and  schools  reported  is  limited  to  our 
winter  observations.  Many  schools  were  not  in  session,  and  some  we  were 
not  able  to  reach,  from  causes  well  known  to  those  who  realized  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  traveling  last  winter. 

Qualifications.  This  division  embraces  first,  those  whose  certificates  are 
marked  in  the  average,  very  good,  good,  and  also  those  who  have  received 
the  professional  certificates.  Of  the  latter  1  have  given  twenty-two.  There 
have  been  employed  but  one  college  graduate,  and  one  graduate  of  the  New 
York  Normal  school.  Second,  those  whose  certificates  are  marked  in  the 
average,  middling ;  and  third,  those  whose  average  stands  poor,  and  very  poor. 

Those  who  have  read  educational  works.  Of  these  a  large  majority  are 
from  New  York,  and  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  school  libraries  of 
that  State,  in  all  of  which  are  found,  “  The  School  and  School  Master,”  and 
in  many  of  them,  other  valuable  works  on  teaching. 

Birth  place.  Warren  county  is  comparatively  new,  and  perhaps  a  majority 
«)f  the  families  it  contains,  were  from  New  York  and  New  England,  conse¬ 
quently  many  of  our  teachers,  though  born  in  other  States,  are  now  residents 
of  this.  We  presume  not  more  than  twenty  are  employed  in  the  county,  who 
do  not  claim  to  be  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

Number  of  visitors  at  the  schools.  Upon  this  head,  I  would  gladly  extend 
my  remarks,  did  I  suppose  it  po^ssible  for  anything  to  be  done,  to  remedy  one 
great  evil,  that  I  have  observed  in  many  of  the  schools  of  this  county.  You 
must  not  suppose  that  I  refer  to  what  is  required  by  law  of  the  directors,  or 
what  belongs  morally,  to  parents  and  guardians.  Not  so. 

The  custom  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  of  young  persons  visiting  the  school 
room  for  pastime !  They  generally  go  to  visit  some  of  their  associates, 
make  themselves  “  perfectly  at  home,”  move  from  place  to  place  about  the 
room;  converse  with  the  pupils,  attract  the  attention  of  those  with  whom 
they  hold  no  intercourse,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  make  themselves,  to  the 
teacher,  very  “  unwelcome  guests.”  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them,  while  upon 
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tftese  visits,  to  concoct  plans  for  parties  of  amusement,  &:c.,  thus  not  only 
interfering  with  the  school  while  present,  but  leaving  subjects  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  when  they  are  gone.  Such  visitors  generally  consider 
themselves  privileged  characters,  and  feel  themselves  injured,  if  the  teacher 
presumes  to  interfere  with  their  operations. 

1  would  not  object  to  young  persons  visiting  the  schools,  but  I  do  object 
to  the  kind  of  visiting  described.  If  they  are  young  men,  female  teachers 
generally  feel  a  delicacy  in  interfering  with  their  course.  1  am  happy  to 
state,  however,  that  there  are  some  young  ladies  teaching  in  this  county,  who 
have  firmness  enough  to  invite  such  persons  to  occupy  a  seat  appropriated  to 
visitors.  I  have^ introduced  this  subject  here,  hoping  it  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  these  characters,  and  I  herewith  present  them  my  compli¬ 
ments,  hoping  that  “  a  word  to  the  wise  may  be  sufficient.” 

You  have  requested  a  division  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  into  three  gen¬ 
eral  clapes,  in  relation  to  the  visits  of  directors  and  patrons.  We  have  found 
so  few  instances  where  this  duty  is  attended  to  properly  by  either  class,  that 
we  had  thought  of  putting  the  districts  all  in  the  third,  viz  :  Those  not  visited. 
1  here  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  directors 
are  doing  much  better  of  late.  It  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  directors.  There 
are  in  this  town  (Columbus)  ten  schools,  and  I  think  no  person  in  the  town 
can  vi^sit  them  all  with  less  than  sixty  miles  travel.  The  schools  are  generally 
open  for  six  months,  so  that  the  single  director  who  should  do  his  duty  ac¬ 
cording  to  lavv,  would  have  to  travel  sixty  miles. 

There  are  districts  much  larger  than  this.  Deerfield  is  sixteen  miles  in 

length,  hew  men  are  found  who  are  willing  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  with¬ 
out  some  small  compensation. 

It  IS  due  to  some  of  the  directors  and  patrons  to  say  that  they  have  accom¬ 
panied  us  in  our  visits,  and  have  manifested  a  commendable  interest  in  the 
schools,  \V  e  have  one  instance  to  record  worthy  of  notice,  and  that  recom- 
mmids  Itself  to  all  directors  j  and  we  would  say  to  them  “  go  thou  and  do  like¬ 
wise.'  It  IS  not  uncommon  for  directors  to  meet  at  a  particular  school  for  the 
purpose  of  dismissmg  a  teacher  or  settling  some  difficulty  in  the  school,  but  in- 
stances  are  exceeding  rare  where  directors  voluntarily  visit  a  school  for  their 
own  gratification  and  to  encourage  the  teacher  and  pupils ;  but  I  am  informed, 
tnatm  the  South-west  district' five  directors  actually  made  a  peaceable  and 
encouraging  visit  to  one  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  remained 

ring  a  a  ay  s  session,  and  did  not  forget  to  pronounce  a  few  words  of 
^  leer  e  ore  eaving.  In  our  several  lectures  we  have  endeavored  to  enforce 

^  Patrons  visiting  the  schools,  in  which  they  have  placed  their 
children  and  wards,  wuth  what  effect  time  will  show. 

Leading  Characteristics.— county  is  nearly  square.  It  is  traversed 
.  important  streams,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Allegheny  river, 

w  ic  enters  the  county  from  New  York,  and  running  a  south-westerly 
direction,  traverses  the  county  nearly  fifty  miles. 

le  country  adjacent  to  the  Allegheny  river,  and  Conewango,  Kinzua, 
iones.a,  rokenstraw  and  Tidioute  creeks,  rises  abruptly,  except,  occa¬ 
sional  fertile  flats,  giving  to  the  traveler  the  idea  of  a  broken,  mountainous 
region,  totally  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  this 

.s  a  de.usion.  The  hills,  a  short  distance  from  his  view,  are  tillable  and 
highly  productive. 

hormerly  the  great  business  of  Warren  county  was  lumbering,  which  is 
^  followed  in  some  portions,  but  not  as  a  general  occupation, 
int!? ^  ^o^thern  portion  of  the  county  the  pine  has  been  mostly  manufactured 
into  lurnber  and  floated  to  a  southern  market.  There  is  still,  in  the  ao-ore- 
gate,  sufficient  pine  to  employ  our  numerous  steam  and  water  saw-milfs°for 
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many  years ;  and  the  time  is  yet  distant,  when  lumber  rafts  will  be  a  curr 
osity  upon  our  rafting  waters. 

Nearly  all  of  that  portion  of  the  county,  lying  north-west  of  the  Allegheny, 
will,  in  a  very  few  years,  become  a  highly  cultivated  and  populous  region  y 
indeed,  this  is  now  true  of  several  townships.  Very  much  of  the  country  on 
the  opposite  side  of  that  river,  will  never  remunerate  those  who  attempt  to 
redeem  it  from  a  state  of  nature  j  still  portions  will  be  well  adapted  to  grazing 
and  other  agricultural  pursuits.  The  tillable  lands  of  the  county,  generally, 
produce  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  the  English  grains  in  fair  quantities.  The 
oak  and  chestnut  lands  produce  fine  crops  of  wheat.  Dairying  and  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  cattle  and  horses,  is  a  common  and  paying  business  in  the  northern 
townships. 

Mineral  wealth.  Iron  and  coal  have  been  found  in  many  places,  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  south-east,  but  to  what  extent  these  will  be  available  vve  are  not 
able  to  conjecture.  VVe  have  not  seen  limestone  in  the  county  ;  neither  have 
we  seen  any  extensive  quarries  of  building  stone  j  but  more  beautiful  sand  or 
free  stone  have  never  been  met  with  in  our  travels  in  this  State,  or  else¬ 
where. 

The  proposed  branch  railroad  from  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Ohio  line, 
passes  through  the  north-western  towns  j  and  the  line  of  the  Sunbury  and 
Erie  railroad  passes  diagonally  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-east,  entirely 
through  the  county. 

Water.  Pure  water,  “cold  and  clear,”  Heaven’s  rich  gift  to  man,  is  found 
in  abundance.  No  country  can  boast  of  cooler  springs  or  of  clearer  wander¬ 
ing  rills.  Our  dancing,  sparkling  brooks  abound  in  “speckled  trout,  ’  which 
often  tempt  us 

«« From  labor,  toil  and  care, 

To  join  the  angler’s  sport.” 

The  streams  are  sufficiently  rapid  to  prevent  those  diseases  common  to  many 
well  Avatered  regions,  and  afford  sufficient  water  power  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

Condition  of  the  Schools. — We  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  this  county 
was  mostly  settled  by  people  from  New  York  and  the  New  England  States, 
and  hence  we  find  that  schools  were  established  and  supported  (in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  to  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed)  even  before  the 
establishment  of  any  school  system  in  Pennsylvania.  The  law  of  1SS4,  and 
the  various  changes  that  have  been  made  since,  had  to  contend  with  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  people,  but  no  great  opposition  has  ever  manifested  itself  to  our 
knowledge,  until  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1854,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

The  people  have  made  commendable  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth,  and,  we  presume,  that  in  point  of  general  intelligence  our 
county  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  other  in  the  State ;  still  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  standard  of  education  will  reach  that  elevation 
we  hope  to  witness.  We  think  there  is  an  advancement  in  our  school  in¬ 
terests,  and  that  the  last  year  has  been  one  of  manifest  improvement,  except 
in  particular  districts,  where  local  causes  have  produced  opposite  results. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — When  we  entered  upon  the  duties  of  ourpffice 
our  first  duty  was  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  we  sent  notices  to  the 
secretary  of  each  board  of  directors,  requesting  a  public  meeting  of  the 
teachers  and  directors,  giving  notice  also  that  we  would  occupy  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  examination  in  a  public  lecture.  At  eight  of  our  twenty-one 
appointments,  we  found  teachers  and  directors  ready  to  meet  us ;  and  the 
people  came  out  to  hear  our  remarks,  which  we  designed  to  be  practical,  and 
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calculated  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  patrons.  Most  of  the  other  ex¬ 
aminations  we  were  compelled  to  defer  until  our  tour  of  visitation. 

In  the  spring  we  gave  public  notice  in  the  county  papers  of  the  time  and 
place  of  our  examinations,  and  succeeded  much  better  than  before  ;  still 
there  seemed  to  be  an  aversion,  on  the  part  of  some  teachers,  to  a  public  ex¬ 
amination,  and  many  supposed  that  if  once  employed  they  could  collect 
wages  without  a  legal  certificate.  Upon  this  subject  we  have  invariably  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  contained  in  the  late  decision  of  the  Department. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  public  examinations  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  teachers  of  this  county,  and  exceedingly  satisfactory 
to  the  directors.  They  certainly  save  them  a  great  deal  of  time  and  per¬ 
plexity.  We  have  not  been  asked  to  grant  certificates  to  but  two  teachers, 
who  could  not  pass  some  kind  of  examination,  in  all  the  branches  required 
by  the  school  law,  though  we  have  been  compelled  to  grant  some  of  so  low 
a  grade  as  to  confer  no  credit  upon  the  teachers  holding  them. 

The  want  of  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  calls  for  some  action,  as  we 
think,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  j  and  we  most  sincerely  hope  that  that 
body,  in  its  wisdom  and  generosity,  will  establish  JVormal  schools  or  provide 
an  equivalent, 

,  VVe  are  rnaking  all  efforts  to  do  our  part  in  this  work,  by  institutes  and 
teachers’  drills.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  now  so  low  that  few  can 
afford  to  attend  institutes  at  a  distance,  and  we  think  it  time  for  the  State 
appropriation  to  be  increased  ;  and  if  any  of  the  members  of  our  next  Legis¬ 
lature  doubt  it,  we  ask  them  to  examine  the  statistical  reports  from  the 
northern  and  w^estern  counties,  in  reference  to  the  burden  of  taxes  imposed 
for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  extreme  low  wages  it  allows  to  teachers, 
even  when  the  schools  are  in  operation  only  the  term  required  by  law,  which* 
by  the  way,  is  less  than  half  what  it  should  be,  or  will  be,  when  our  schools 
come  up  to  what  every  man  knows  is  required,  in  order  to  make  them  an 
honor  to  the  State,  or  the  nurseries  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

Prevailing  sentiment  relative  to  the  school  system. — The  great  leadino- 
feature  of  the  present  school  law,  that  the  State  should  provide  for  the  edu'^ 
cation  of  all  classes,  finds  a  hearty  response  in  this  county.  The  general 
t^ax,  for  school  purposes,  is  approved,  with  few  exceptions  \  and  we  have 
found  many  who  advocate  a  uniform  tax  throughout  the  State.  There  are 
those  who  object  to  the  consolidation  of  the  schools,  or  sub-districts,  of  the 
former  school  law,  but  this  class  is  not  numerous. 

The  leading  objection,  to  the  present  system,  is  in  relation  to  the  manner 
of  raising  funds  to  build  and  repair  school  houses.  VVe  are  satisfied  that  the 
law  can  never  work  \yell  in  this  county,  while  it  requires  the  whole  district 

building  purposes.  We  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  answer 
the  objections,  and  point  out  the  remedy.  There  are  cases,  and  these  not  a 
few,  which  neither  the  law  nor  the  decisions  meet. 

In  the  first  settlement  of  the  county,  school  houses  were  built  by  subscrip- 
k  taxation,  and  when  the  law  was  passed,  providing  for 

building  by  a  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  township,  a  supplement 
was  obtained  for  this  and  some  other  counties,  providing  for  a  tax  upon  the 
sub-district,  to  construct  such  a  house  as  the  people,  by  vote,  should  deter¬ 
mine.  A  majority  of  the  school  houses,  of  the  county,  have  been  built  in 
this  manner,  and  those  who  have  subscribed  or  paid  tax,  perhaps  within  a 
year  of  the  passage  of  the  present  law,  are  not  willing  now  to  assist  in  build- 
ing,  where  they  can  have  no  direct  interest.  Another  difficulty  is,  that  one 
school  requires  a  house  that  will  cost  double,  or  thribble,  of  that  required  for 
another.  It  is  urged,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  that  the  schools,  in  the 
larger  houses,  may  be  graded,  and  that  the  advanced  scholars,  of  a  small 
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school,  may  be  admitted  to  it ;  but  in  such  localities  are  found  a  large  and 
increasing  number  of  scholars,  so  that  there  will  be  no  room  for  pupils  from 
another  school ;  besides,  it  is  not  equal  to  require  parents  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  such  schools,  at  an  expense  so  much  greater  than  falls  upon  those  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Again,  in  many  districts  the  law  does  not 
allow  sufficient  tax  to  build  the  houses  required,  and  each  neighborhood  wants 
a  house  first  j  and  if  the  law  allowed  the  directors  to  build,  by  a  direct  tax 
upon  them,  they  are  willing  to  build,  at  once,  for  themselves. 

It  is  said  that  the  law  does  not  prevent  them  from  going  forward  and 
building,  by  voluntary  subscription.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
principle,  that  the  property  of  the  State  should  educate  the  children,  for  m 
almost  every  neighborhood  there  are  those  who  will  subscribe  nothing,  and 
these  are  often  the  most  able,  wanting  only  the  disposition. 

Another  source  of  complaint  is,  that  the  smaller  school  neighborhoods  de¬ 
mand  as  costly  buildings  as  the  directors  think  necessary  for  the  larger. 
There  is  now  no  officer  to  see  that  the  school  houses  are  taken  care  of,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  state,  that  in  some  instances  the  school  houses  are  being 
fast  destroyed.  For  this  none  seem  to  care,  and  even  apologize  for  rude  boys, 
by  asserting  that  the  sooner  the  present  house  is  demolished,  the  sooner  will 
the  directors  be  compelled  to  give  them  a  new  one.  Much  as  we  dislike  to 
make  these  statements,  they  are  nevertheless  too  true.  Under  the  former 
law,  the  repairs  of  the  school  houses  were  generally  done  by  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  without  expense  to  the  directors,  now  there  is  a  constant  draft  upon  the 
district  treasury,  and  not  unfrequently  double  the  amount  is  drawn  of  the 

actual  cost  of  the  repairs.  ,  r  j.  ^ 

'  We  wish  here  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  board  ot  directors 
in  many  towns,  who  will  carry  out  the  law  in  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties, 
and  in  one  of  our  most  interesting  districts,  four  directors  resigned  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  up  to  the  present  time  only  two  are  acting.  The  reason  given  is, 
that’  four  neighborhoods  had  just  built  by  a  local  tax,  and  five  others  now 
demand  houses  under  the  present  law.  In  another  district  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  is  equally  divided  on  this  question,  three  refusing  to  levy  a  tax  for 
building,  and  three,  as  an  offset,  refusing  to  levy  a  school  tax.  The  result  is, 
that  there  have  been  no  public  schools  the  past  summer  in  the  district,  ihe 
cause  of  this  difficulty  is  that  several  houses  have  been  built  under  the  sup¬ 
plement  referred  to,  and  one  at  a  cost,  we  are  told,  of  twelve  hundred  or  four° 
teen  hundred  dollars,  in  part  by  a  heavy  local  tax,  and  the  balance  by  private 
subscription.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
independent  districts,  but  have  been  defeated.  These  causes  have,  in  many 
cases,  reduced  the  amount  of  schooling  below  what  it  was  under  the  old  law. 

Proposed  alterations  in  the  law. — First,  give  to  each  district  the  right  to 
build,  by  a  general  or  local  tax,  as  a  majority  of  the  voters  shall  decide  at 

the  township  election,  by  ballot.  u  i  i 

Second.  Require  the  directors  to  decide  when  and  where  a  school  house  is 

necessary  5  the  leastamount  that  will  build  a  house  to  meet  the  present  wants 
of  the  school ;  levy  a  tax  for  the  purpose ;  appoint  a  collector  for  the  same  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  proceed  to  build  as  now  required.  Before  the  tax  is 
levied,  the  directors  should  call  a  meeting  of  the  voters  in  the  particular 
neighborhood,  who  shall  by  vote  of  a  majority,  increase  the  amount  fixed  by 
the  directors  to  such  sum  as  they  may  be  willing  to  expend  for  ouiMing  ; 
which  increase  shall  be  added  by  the  directors  to  their  estimate,  and  the  whole 

amount  collected  and  expended  as  above. 

Third.  The  voters  of  each  school  to  be  required  to  meet  annually  and 
choose  three  trustees,  who  shall  have  the  same  charge  of  the  school  house, 
as  now  belongs  to  the  directors,  with  power  to  make  all  repairs  not  exceeding 
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ten  dollars,  procure  and  provide  for  the  board  of  the  teacher.  They 
should  be  required  to  make  a  full  account  and  return  of  these  expenses  to  the 
board  of  directors,  when  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  should  issue 
his  warrant  for  the  collection  of  the  same,  by  tax,  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
building  purposes. 

It  is  thought  that  three  directors  would  be  much  more  efficient  than  six  and 
that  these  should  at  least  be  paid  a  small  compensation  for  their  services  on 
the  few  occasions  required  by  the  school  law,  say  one  dollar  per  day  The 
amount  would  be  only  twelve  dollars  per  year,  and  we  think  no  townshin 
omcer  is  better  entitled  to  his  reward.  ^ 

We  would  also  repeat  the  opinion  so  often  expressed,  that  means  should  be 
taken  to  place  a  select  library  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  State. 
The  affirmative  of  this  question  appears  to  us  self-evident.  The  netrative 
may  be  found  in  the  School  Journal,  which,  in  our  opinion,  needs  no  reply. 

In  conclusion  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  enlisted  in  the  County 
Superintendency  with  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good  in  our  field  of  labor,  and 
that  we  have  much  to  encourage  us.  We  have  been  everywhere  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  and  encouraged  in  our  eflbrts  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral 
good  of  the  more  than  four  thousand  children  under  our  charge.  We  have 
often  asked  ourselves  what  the  result  would  be,  and  not  being  able  to  answer, 
we  have  said  we  will  do  our  duty  and.  leave  the  event  with  a  kind  Providence 
(hoping  that  our  fondest  anticipations  may  be  more  than  realized. 


Columbus,  Oct.  6,  1856. 


L.  L.  SPENCER, 
County  Superintendent, 


WYOMING  CODNTY. 

A  reference  to  the  tabular  statement  will  show  that  in  this  county  the 
cause  of  education  is  steadily  progressing.  ^ 

Ihe  present  law  found  our  school  districts  in  a  disjointed  state,  but  now 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  organized. 

I  is  yet  unregarded.  For  this  state  of  things 

l  am  sorry,  but  I  can  apply  no  remedy.  ° 

I  •>»PPy  in  assuring 

you  that  there  is  a  decided  increase  of  interest  in  education.  ^ 

Ihis  increased  interest,  1  believe,  is  owing  to  the  pressnt  school  law. 

^  cering  fact,  traceable  to  the  same  source,  is  a  greatly  improved 
•  ^  ^  perfect  system  of  teaching.  By  means  of  our  teachers’ 

institutes,  (which  have  been  held  semi-annually,)  more  elevated  views  have 
been  disseminated  throughout  the  county,  but  the  advantages  have  been 
s  are  arge  y  by  other  portions  of  our  Commonwealth.  I  regret  that  the 
but  I  do  not  complain  that  labor  goes  where  it  is  best  rewarded, 
ith  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  present  some  conclusions  derived  from 
my  own  observation  of  its  working.  ^ 

IT  t'i?  correct  and  the  organization  good,  but  not  faultless. 

11.  Ihe  system,  therefore,  needs  not  a  change  of  principles,  but  a  irradiml 
development  of  the  principles  already  adopted.  ^ 
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HI.  Any  great  change  in  the  organization  is,  I  think,  to  be  deprecated :  yet 

IV.  Some  changes  are  really  needed,  viz  :  .  ,  , 

1st.  A  separate  department,  with  a  separate  head.  To  superintend  a  sys¬ 
tem  bv  which  so  many  thousands  of  children  are  in  process  of  education  is 
enough  to  occupy  all  the  time,  talents  and  devotion  ol  any  man. 

While  the  duties  of  the  County  Superintendent  ought  not  tohe  ditnin- 
ished  those  of  the  school  director  ought  to  be  increased ;  at  least  in  thi^s, 
that  the  directors  or  some  of  them  visit  the  schools  twice  a  year  with  the 
Superintendent,  and  monthly,  as  they  ought  to  do  now  but  do  not,  nor  with- 

out  pay  can  this  labor  be  expected  of  them*  •  ,  • 

3d.  Common  schools,  while  they  ought  not  to  be  classical  institutions,  of 
the  advantages  of  which  the  great  majority  cannot  avail  themselves  ought 
nevertheless  to  hold  out  something  more  than  a  mere  English  education  to 
those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  devotion  to  study  and  a  credit  to  the 

“i:rLTmort‘*new?;ettled  portions  of  the  State  the  expenses  of  the 
teachers,  while  in  attendance  at  the  institute,  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  State  or 

*'^ThLe  suggestions  I  have  ventured  to  offer,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
useful  in  the  cause  of  common  school  j^g^lUS  K.  LANE, 

County  Superintendent, 

TtjnkhannocKj  September,  1856. 
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York  county  contains  about  nine  hundred  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  more  than  sixty-three  thousand.  During  the  past  year  there  were  wo 
hundred  and  eighty  schools  in  operation,  in  thirty-one  districts;  and  it  is 
Sated  that  twenty  schools  are  still  needed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  m 
some  of  these  districts.  Whether  this  number  be  adequate  for  the  purpo^ 
can  not  now  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is  ppsumed  to  be  very  nearly 
correct.  The  deficiency  will  be  supplied  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  wil 
allow  From  this  brief  view  of  the  territorial  extent  of  1  ork 
nonulation,  and  of  the  numerous  schools  which  are  scattered  through  every 
Lrt  of  it,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  County 
Siinerinteiident.  He  is  required  to  visit  each  district  at  least  once  in  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  persons  who  apply  for  appointmen^ 

as  teachers _ to  visit,  as  often  as  practicable,  the  several  schools  of  the  county 

note  the  method  of  instruction  and  the  branches  taught,  and  make  annu 
reports  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

School  Law  of  1848.-The  system  of  education  by  common  by  the 

act  of  nth  April,  1848,  was  “deemed,  held  and  taken  to  be  adopted  by  the 
several  school  districts  in  this  Commonwealth.”  Prior  to  that  time  t  had 
been  left  to  the  election  of  the  people  in  the  several  distric  s.  Whde  the 
matter  was  left  to  the  option  of  the  several  districts,  the  peop  f,  m  a  number 
of  the  districts  in  this  county,  strenuously  opposed  the  reception  of  ‘be  ad 
vantages  which  the  law  conferred.  Some  of  this  opposition  is  sH  man^- 
fested  ;  and  where  it  does  not  appear  in  open  acts  of  ^ulhScation  of  the  law, 
•  A.  and  Manheim,  it  is  exhibited  m  the  aversion 


as  in 
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to  the  election  of  liberal  men  as  directors,  by  refusing  to  py  reasonable 
salaries  to  teachers,  and  in  a  general  apathy  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  general  diffusion  of  information,  touchinor  the  workin<y  of  our 
common  school  system,  must  have  the  effect  of  producing  an  entire^chanf^e 
in  this  feelin"”.  °  ° 

_  O 

The  County  Superintendency. — The  act  of  the  Sth  of  May,  1854,  has  already 
produced  a  wonderful  change.  By  it  authority  is  given  to  the  directors  in  each 
county,  to  provide  the  schools  with  a  iSuperintendent,  whose  duties  are  pre¬ 
scribed.  In  the  performance  of  these  duties  he  is  brought  into  intercourse 
with  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  the  county  ;  and  with  the  interest  which 
he  must  manifest  and  feel  in  the  welfare  of  their  children,  he  must  be  unusu¬ 
ally  dull  if  he  does  not  win  them  to  a  more  favorable  view  of  a  law  which 
thus  provides  the  facilities  of  education  to  all  in  common,  and  which  secures 
the  proper  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  creation  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  has  already  been  of 
incalculable  advantage.  It  has  brought  order  out  of  confusion _ settled  dis¬ 

putes  between  opposing  interests  in  reference  to  the  schools— effected  the 
settlement  of  long  standing  accounts,  and  in  some  degree  stimulated  directors 
to  take  a  more  business-like  view  of  their  duties,  and  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  their  districts  as  they  would  if  their  own  affairs  were  in  question.  These 
are  matters  not  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Superintendent’s  duty,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  law,  and  they  might  be  considered  by  some  as  impertinent  meddling, 
i  believe  that  I  have  never,  while  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  County 
Superintendent,  been  charged  with  undue  interference  with  the  duties  of 
others^  and  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness  have  marked  all  my  inter¬ 
course  with  directors  throughout  the  county. 

The  office  affords  a  means  of  disseminating  information,  in  relation  to  our 
common  school  system,  more  generally.  Acquaintance  with  the  late  school 
laws,  and  with  the  decisions  of  the  Superintendent  thereon,  has  made  many 

persons  friendly  to  the  system  who  had  previously  been  its  most  bitter  op¬ 
ponents.  ^ 

Odstac/es.— The  system  has  many  obstacles  to  contend  against  in  this 
county  before  it  can  be  pronounced  efficient  in  its  operations,  or  meet  the 
wishes  of  its  friends.  Among  these  1  shall  only  be  able  to  notice  a  few  ^  and 
the  chief  seems  to  be  the  paucity  of  competent  teachers.  This  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  since  the  first  passage  of  the  law ;  and  every  report 
from  the  Department  of  Common  Schools  has  deplored  the  existence  of  this 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  schools.  One  of  -the  causes  of 
this  want  of  properly  qualified  teachers  has,  undoubtedly,  been  the  inadequate 
compensation  which  they  have  heretofore  received  for  their  services,  and 
another  is  the  comparatively  brief  term  of  the  schools  in  each  year — the 
ininimuni  time  being  fixed  at  four  months — and  few  of  the  districts  go  be¬ 
yond  this  lowest  limit  of  the  law.  It  must  be  manifest,  then,  that  with  a 
brief  term,  and  inadequate  compensation,  few  persons  can  be  found  willin'r 
to  make  teaching  a  permanent  professional  pursuit.  ^ 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  old  law  there  was  little  desire  for  improvement, 
and  the  profession,  if  it  deserved  the  name,  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons 
certain  of  appointments,  irrespective  of  their  claims,  and  often  without  ex¬ 
amination.  It  is  marvelous  that  shrewd  men  should  be  misled  into  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  teachers  whose  qualifications  were  known  to  be  of  the  most 
wretched  character.  They  can  not  fail  to  see  that  their  children,  for  whom 
they  feel  the  tenderest  affection,  and  for  whose  prosperity  they  manifest  the 
most  lively  interest,  are  the  sufferers  by  their  inconsiderate  conduct.  These 
persons  can  not,  in  all  cases,  be  charged  with  ignorance ;  for  on  every  hand 
the  same  persons  are  becoming  the  inaugurators  of  a  more  liberal  policy,  and 
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the  judicious  presentation  of  the  subject  to  their  consideration,  alone,  has- 
wrought  the  change. 

Short  Term. — The  brief  term  of  the  schools  has  operated  very  much  against 
their  success.  It  has  not  only  prevented  competent  persons  from  seeking^ 
employment  as  teachers  in  them,  but  it  has  been  productive  of  other  mis¬ 
chief.  Weeks  will  elapse  before  a  scholar,  accustomed  to  unlimited  play¬ 
time,  will  feel  his  position  comfortable  or  his  employments  a  pleasure.  Time 
is  required  to  enable  the  teacher  properly  to  classify  the  school,  and  by  the 
time  this  has  been  effected,  a  large  portion  of  the  term  has  passed  ;  and  when 
we  deduct  from  the  term  days  lost,  in  many  instances  unnecessarily,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  so  many  children  derive  very  little  benefit  from  their 
attendance  at  school.  It  is  occasionally  objected  by  parents  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  succeed  and  learn  rapidly.  If  those  parents  would  refer  to  the 
teacher’s  roll,  they  might  find  that  their  children  have  been  absentees  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  term.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  in  many  of 
the  districts  in  this  county  the  term  has  been  lengthened.  Some  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  which  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  schools  open 
longer  than  four  months,  now  have  them  open  more  than  six  months.  In 
Hanover,  the  directors  have  extended  the  term  from  six  months  to  eight 
months.  The  term  will  be  extended  in  a  large  number  of  the  districts. 

School  Books. — Another  hinderance  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  school  books.  The  power  to  bring  this  about  is  vested 
in  the  board  of  directors  in  each  district,  who  are  to  determine  ‘‘what  books 
shall  be  used  in  the  school,”  and  it  is  their  duty  to  do  this  annually.  It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  prove  the  advantage  of  uniformity  in  school 
hooks — it  is  well  established.  The  directors  all  apprehend  it.  I  have  urged 
upon  them,  whenever  1  have  had  an  opportunity,  to  set  about  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  duty  considerately,  so  that  their  successors  may  be  impressed 
with  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  and  confirm  it  from  year  to  year.  By  thus 
assuring  the  schools  of  permanency  in  their  books,  the  studies  will  be  facili¬ 
tated,  and  the  teacher  will  be  relieved  from  much  of  his  arduous  labor  and  be 
in  a  better  position  to  alford  thorough  instruction  to  the  entire  school.  Di¬ 
rectors  will  find  this  course  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  their  schools,  and  1  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  fully  convinced  of  it. 

Public  Indifference. — The  general  indifference  felt  by  the  people  of  some 
of  the  districts,  in  reference  to  the  schools,  acts  very  sensibly  against  their 
usefulness.  If  parents  and  guardians,  as  well  as  directors,  would  visit  the 
schools  occasionally  and  spend  several  hours  in  observing  the  recitations  of 
the  scholars  and  their  general  conduct,  the  advantage  would  very  soon  be 
manifest.  The  increased  activity  of  the  entire  school,  on  such  occasions,  is 
one  of  these  advantages.  There  is  a  laudable  pride  in  most  children,  which 
impels  them  to  the.  utmost  exertions  to  make  a  creditable  appearance  when 
their  school  is  visited  by  any  person  interested  in  its  success. 

In  nearly  every  school  that  I  visited,  after  a  brief  examination  of  the 
scholars,  I  made  a  short  address  to  them,  encouraging  them  in  their  studies, 
urging  regularity  in  their  attendance,  and  attention  to  the  instructions  of  the 
teacher  in  reference  to  general  behavior  as  well  as  studies;  and  I  have  thus 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  scholars,  and  urged  upon  them  the  entire  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties. 

Schools  and  Grades. — The  schools  in  this  county,  except  those  in  the  bor¬ 
oughs  of  York  and  Hanover,  are  of  a  mixed  character.  In  the  borough  of 
Wrightsville  there  are  five  schools,  but  the  directors,  up  to  this  time,  have 
suffered  them  to  be  filled  indiscriminately.  They  are  sensible  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  increased  efficiency  of  graded  schools,  and  I  trust  that  they  will 
grade  theirs  in  the  next  terra. 
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There  are  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  unprepared  to  teach 
geography  and  grammar,  and  of  course  the  schools  in  their  charge  lose  the 
advantage  of  instruction  in  those  branches.  Such  persons  were  only  appointed 
in  cases  of  emergency,  and  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  schools  in  which 
those  branches  were  not  required  to  be  taught.  Geography  and  grammar 
should  be  part  of  the  qualifications  of  every  teacher.  Yet,  1  have  found  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers  in  schools  of  the  lowest  grade,  who  were  incompetent  to 
teach  those  branches.  Teachers  regret  their  incompetency  in  this  respect, 
since  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  remark  and  record,  and  they  take  the 
earliest  means  of  improving  themselves. 

The  next  examination  will  afford  them  a  chance  to  take  a  better  position. 
I  am  glad  to  find  this  laudable  ambition  at  work.  It  must  produce  beneficial 
results  in  good  time ;  indeed,  it  has  wrought  a  very  happy  change  already. 
Five  years  ago,  it  was  uncommon  to  find  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools 
occupied,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  in  the  improvement  of  their  minds 
and  in  endeavoring  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  responsible  positions. — 
Their  appointments  were  certain  with  the  qualifications  they  already  pos¬ 
sessed.  Now,  the  number  of  those  who  frequent  our  academies.  Normal 
schools,  and  institutes,  is  every  year  increasing.  I  rejoice  at  the  progress  of 
this  spirit,  and  I  hope  that  in  a  short  time  its  influence  will  be  generally  felt 
throughout  the  county. 

School  Houses. — The  school  houses  in  the  rural  districts  of  this  county,  may 
be  described  generally.  Many  of  them  were  built  years  ago,  and  are  unsuited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  to  be  used.  They  are  con¬ 
structed  principally  of  frame  work,  and  weather-boarded.  The  rooms  are 
nearly  all  square,  and  the  ceilings  low.  A  large  stove  for  burning  wood 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  stove-pipe  running  through  the  ceiling 
and  roof,  and  answering  at  the  same  time,  the  purposes  of  a  pipe  and  a  chim¬ 
ney.  Occasionally  the  stove  pipe  is  let  into  a  chimney  built  upon  the  joists, 
which  support  the  ceiling.  The  danger  from  accidents  by  fire  in  a  building 
thus  constructed  must  be  evident,  and  1  have  called  the  attention  of  directors 
to  this  liability. 

The  buildings  of  more  recent  construction  are  somewhat  more  securely 
built,  and  show  more  symmetry  in  their  proportions.  Yet,  architectural 
effect  never  seems  to  have  been  considered.  VVhat  has  been  said  in  regard 
to  the  indifference  of  school  houses,  is  applicable  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
county. 

There  are  some  of  the  rural  districts  and  the  boroughs  of  Hanover  and 
Lewisberry,  in  which  the  school  houses  are  of  the  most  creditable  character. 
The  six  schools  of  Hanover  are  under  one  roof.  The  building  is  tasteful,  and 
is  surmounted  with  a  cupola  and  bell,  and  surrounded  with  pleasant  play 
grounds  for  each  school.  The  directors  have  added  an  ornament  to  their 
handsome  borough,  and  have  at  the  same  time  secured  ample  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  educational  purposes.  In  Lewisberry  the  school  room  is  large,  and 
occupies  the  first  floor  of  a  building  intended  to  serve  as  a  town  hall.  This 
building  is  also  provided  with  a  cupola  and  bell.  While  I  can  point  with 
pride  to  many  of  the  school  houses  in  this  county,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  of  them  are  of  the  meanest  sort. 

Furniture. — What  has  been  said  of  school  houses  is  applicable,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  school  furniture.  Most  of  the  older  houses  are  supplied  with 
uncomfortable  seats,  and  with  uncouth  desks,  and  an  inadequate  number  of 
them.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  furniture  of  school 
houses.  Closets  have  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  later  buildings,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  scholars’  dinner  baskets,  and  a  look  of  comfort  per¬ 
vades  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  schools  only  being  open  through  the 
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winter,  the  scholars  have  little  to  prompt  them  to  beautify  the  grounds  around 
the  school  houses. 

It  requires  the  expenditure  of  less  money  to  supply  a  school  house  with 
new  and  comfortable  furniture,  than  it  would  to  build  a  new  house,  and  for 
the  present,  we  must  be  content.  1  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  school  houses 
re-built  now.  1  would  prefer  that  the  influence  of  the  noble  work  on  School 
Architecture  should  be  felt,  and  its  recommendations  appreciated  before  new 
buildings  are  erected.  We  adorn  with  all  the  beauties  of  elaborate  architec¬ 
ture  our  churches,  our  temples  of  justice,  and,  indeed,  all  our  public  edifices; 
and  is  it  not  right  that  the  places  at  which  our  youth  are  educated  in  all  that 
will  make  them  useful  citizens,  should  be  surrounded  with  the  adornments 
of  handsome  buildings,  delightful  and  shaded  play-grounds,  and  all  the  other 
appliances  of  comfort  and  happiness  1  The  school  house  would  then  become 
a  place  to  be  sought  by  our  youth  and  left  with  regret.  The  education  of  the 
eye  should  not  be  accounted  of  less  importance  than  that  of  the  ear.  The 
objects  with  which  we  have  been  surrounded  in  our  youth,  have  had  no  slight 
influence  upon  our  after  life.  Our  thoughts  often  take  their  color  from  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  and  should  we  not  endeavor  to  surround  ourselves  with 
objects  the  most  beautiful  1 

Teachers.~The  teachers  in  this  county  are  nearly  all  males ;  yet  where 
female  teachers  have  been  employed  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  The 
male  teachers  are  principally  young  men,  and  in  only  a  few  instances  have  I 
met  with  men  of  middle  age  who  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  engaged 
in  teaching.  Most  of  those  persons  were  incapacitated  for  the  work  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  hands,  and  they  have  been  very  properly  superseded  by  better 
qualified  though  younger  persons. 

Examinations. — There  is  a  growing  desire  manifested  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  to  close  the  school  term  in  each  year  with  a  general  examination  and 
exhibition  of  the  progress  which  the  scholars  have  made.  1  have  favored 
this  desire.  The  necessary  preparations  for  these  examinations  would  not 
detract  any  considerable  amount  of  time  from  the  duties  of  the  schools,  and 
they  would  give  an  impulse  and  an  object  to  the  efforts  of  the  scholars  that 
must  be  beneficial.  The  directors  and  immediate  patrons  of  the  schools,  and, 
in  many  instances,  the  County  Superintendent,  would  attend.  But  the  duty 
of  frequent  visitations,  by  directors,  seems  to  be  lost  to  view.  I  hope  the 
circular  addressed  to  school  directors  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  in  June  last,  will  have  the  effect  of  arousing  them  to  a  proper  sense 
of  the  importance  of  their  duties. 

Instruction. — In  proportion  as  the  teachers  become  more  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  importance  of  their  duties,  and  better  fitted  to  discharge  those 
duties,  we  shall  have  a  more  practical  system  of  instruction. 

The  mere  recitation  by  rote  of  a  specified  lesson  will  give  place  to  a  lucid 
exposition  of  principles,  and  a  complete  drilling  in  every  branch  of  study.  It 
will  be  evidently  more  important  to  the  scholar  to  be  able  to  give  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  lesson  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  he  understands  it,  than 
to  be  able  to  repeat  it  all,  while  not  a  particle  is  understoQ4.  Instruction  that 
may  be  made  available  in  practice,  is  then  of  the  utmost  importance. 

If  a  scholar  be  expert  in  all  the  definitions  in  grammar,  and  know  accu¬ 
rately  all  the  rules  of  syntax,  and  be  able  to  parse  the  most  complicated  sen¬ 
tence,  and  yet  be  incapable  of  applying  those  rules  in  practice  to  his  own 
composition,  his  time  has  been  unprofitably  spent. 

There  are  many  persons  who  claim  to  be  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
grammar,  who  violate  those  rules  every  hour,  either  in  speaking  or  writing. 
I  have  adduced  this  simply  to  show  how  imperfect  the  practical  instruction 
is  in  many  of  our  schools,  and  with  the  hope  of  improving  it. 
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f  have  recently  examined  an  excellent  work,  entitled  Elementary  Moral 
Lessons,  written  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery,  and  intended  for  introduction  into 
our  schools.  It  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt.  The  familiar  form 
of  the  anecdotes,  with  their  obvious  morals,  can  not  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  The  work  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  our  schools. 

Wherever  I  find  a  flourishing  school  during  the  week,  1  have  not  despaired 
of  seeing  shortly  a  religious  school  on  the  Christian  Sabbath .  Religion  and  in¬ 
telligence  should  ever  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  while  we  ought  not  to  deny  to  our 
youth  all  the  opportunities  of  learning  that  they  may  desire  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of,  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  careful  to  instil  into  their  minds 
all  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  shall  thus  preserve  them  from 
innumerable  dangers,  and  spare  the  community  the  disgrace  which  would 
inevitably  be  brought  upon  it. 

Vocal  Music.-^l  regret  that  vocal  music  is  not  more  generally  taught  in 
our  schools.  There  are  some  of  the  schools,  however,  in  which  it  receives 
proper  attention.  It  deserves  to  be  considered  with  favor,  if  only  oh  the 
score  of  its  healthfulness  ;  and  as  an  accomplishment  its  claims  are  strong, 
and  the  study  of  it  deserves  to  be  encouraged.  I  shall  be  excused  for  here 
adverting  to  the  testimony,  in  favor  of  this  branch  of  study,  of  Henry  C. 
Hickok,  Esq.,  now  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  very  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  present  operations  of  the  school  system,  and 
whose  interest  in  the  cause  is  well  known.  In  a  published  lecture  delivered 
some  years  since,  upon  the  subject  of  music,  he  warmly  recommends  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  study  of  it,  not  only  into  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning, 
but  also  into  our  public  schools.  It  is  taught  in  the  schools  in  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Prussia,  and  in  many  of  the  States  of  our  Union.  The  re¬ 
commendation  of  Mr.  Hickok  is  worthy  of  consideration^  and  I  am  sorry  that 
I  am  unable  to  quote  at  length  from  his  lecture. 

Teachers'  Associations. — The  association  of  teachers  in  this  county  has 
not  come  up  to  the  expectations  which  were  formed  of  it.  Numerous  causes 
have  interfered  to  prevent  the  general  attendance  of  directors,  teachers  and 
other  friends  of  education,  and  the  sessions  were  necessarily  brief.  I  was 
unable  to  attend  the  last  meeting,  but  I  have  learned  that  the  attendance  was 
unusually  small.  I  wish  that  sufficient  interest  could  be  excited  to  bring 
together  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  county,  at  least  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.  It  would  certainly  be  to  the  interest  of  directors  to  en¬ 
courage  such  associations.  Where  various  modes  of  teaching  are  discussed, 
each  teacher  can  have  the  advantage  of  the  information  of  all  the  others. 

There  are  beside  the  York  County  Teachers’  Association,  which  statedly 
meets  in  the  borough  of  York,  two  similar  associations,  the  Teachers’  Union 
Lyceum  of  Fairview  and  Newberry,  and  the  Stewartstown  Lyceum.  Both 
of  these  associations  have  been  productive  of  good,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
perpetuated  by  the  teachers  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  not  be 
sufl’ered  to  languish.  Local  associations  1  shall  not  say  one  word  against, 
but  on  the  contrary,  I  should  desire  to  see  at  least  one  in  each  school  district. 
They  should  not,  however,  supersede  the  county  association.  There  is  work 
enough  for  all  of  us ;  let  us  only  lay  our  hands  to  it. 

JSew  Districts. — Three  additional  districts  have  been  organized  since  the  last 
annual  report  in  pursuance  of  the  supplement  to  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1854*, 
the  borough  of  Dillsburg,  in  the  township  of  Carrol,  the  borough  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  in  the  township  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  borough  of  Stewartstown,  in  the 
township  of  Hopewell.  In  the  first  1  think  there  will  be  no  need  of  more  than 
one  school,  in  the  second  two  schools  will  be  required,  and  in  the  third,  one 
will  be  required.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  district  of  Heidelberg  will 
accept  the  school  law  this  year,  and  I  think  the  others  will  soon  follow. 
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York  Borough, — I  cannot  close  this  report  without  referring  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise  to  the  efforts  of  the  board  of  controllers  of  the  common 
schools  in  the  borough  of  York.  Careful  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and 
diligent  m  grading  and  managing  the  schools,  they  feel  amply  rewarded  for 
their  generous  devotion  of  time  and  talents  to  the  public  interest,  by  the 
assurance  that  their  constituents  appreciate  their  services.  Their  frequent 
visits  to  the  schools  is  an  additional  attestation  of  the  interest  they  feel  in 
the  progress  of  the  schools.  Among  the  teachers  of  these  schools  are  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  are  a  credit  to  the  profession  in  the  State.  I  might  men¬ 
tion  here  that  there  is  a  school  for  colored  children  in  the  borough  of  York 
and  also  one  in  the  borough  of  Wrightsville.  * 

General  Hospitality. conclusion,  I  will  be  permitted  to  speak  of  the  in¬ 
variable  kindness  with  which  I  have  been  received  by  directors  and  other 
friends  of  education  in  every  part  of  the  county.  [  was  received  on  every 
occasion  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  treated  with  uniform  courtesy,  and  1 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the 
prevalence  of  the  most  generous  hospitality.  If  1  take  a  retrospective  glance 
over  my  journeyings,  during  the  past  year,  the  most  pleasurable  feelings  are 
produced,  and  1  cannot  despair  of  the  success  of  our  educational  system.  I 
am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  suppose  that  the  attention  which  I  received 
was  paid  merely  to  an  individual.  It  can  not  be  so.  The  office  is  worthy  to 
be  honored  j  courtesy  is  due  to  it  j  and  the  people  freely  and  generously  accord 
it.  1  look  upon  the  attentions  which  have  been  so  liberally  shown  to  me,  as 
a  compliment  to  the  cause  of  education,  of  which  I  was  only  the  humble  rep¬ 
resentative.  It  may  be  seen  from  this,  how  sensibly  the  people  appreciate 
the  services  of  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  seek  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren.  The  hospitality  of  the  people  of  York  county,  is  proverbial,  as  all 
who  have  ever  had  occasion  to  pass  through  it  will  testify. 


York,  August  1,  1856. 


G.  C.  STAIR, 
County  Superintendent. 
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My  report  should  have  been  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Department 
some  time  ago.  A  desire  to  visit  every  district  again,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  teachers,  and  collecting  statistics  required  by  your  circular,  dated 
June  30,  1856,  is  the  reason  1  have  delayed  it  until  this  date.  In  my  last 
report  I  expressed  a  hope,  that  I  would  receive  a  compensation  sufficient  to 
justify  me  in  performing  all  the  duties  required,  but  in  that  I  was  disappointed, 
although  a  large  majority  of  the  directors  of  the  county  were  favorable  to  an 
increase  of  salary. 

Notice  was  given  to  the  directors  to  meet  again  on  the  19th  of  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  agreeably  to  the  eighth  section  of  the  supplement  to  the  school  law.  Many 
of  the  friends  of  the  Superintendency  feeling  assured  there  would  be  but  little 
opposition,  did  not  attend  the  convention,  while  those  who  were  opposed, 
were  present,  and  voted  down  every  proposition  to  increase  the  pay.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  opposition  brought  into  the  convention,  but  a  few  votes 
more  were  needed  to  have  increased  the  salary.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Legislature  did  not  make  provision  for  the  whole  pay  of  County  Super inten- 
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dents,  which  might  have  been  done  by  making  an  appropriation,  and  grad¬ 
ing  the  salaries  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  schools  in  each  county  ;  if 
this  had  been  done  much  trouble  and  dissatisfaction  might  have  been  avoided, 
and  a  fair  trial  of  the  Superintendency  could  have  been  made  throughout  the 
State.  May  we  not  hope  the  Legislature  will  take  this  matter  into  considera¬ 
tion  next  winter,  and  legislate  on  the  subject  before  the  expiration  of  the 
present  term  of  the  County  Superintendency. 

County  Jlssociation. — I  also,  in  my  last  report,  referred  to  the  prospect  of 
forming  a  county  association  of  the  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education. 
On  the  I7th  of  November  last,  many  of  the  most  active  and  intellio-ent 
teachers  in  the  county  responded  to  the  call,  and  organized  the  “Dauphin 
County  Teachers’  Association.”  Not  only  the  teachers  of  Harrisburg  and 
the  rural  districts  enrolled  themselves  as  members,  but  those  having  charge 
of  higher  institutions  co-operated,  aiding  by  their  presence  and  experience, 
in  advancing  the  objects  of  the  association. 

Interesting  meetings  of  the  association  were  held  in  Harrisburg  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  January  and  April ;  in  these  meetings  several  warm  friends  of  the  cause 
of  education  from  various  parts  of  the  State  took  an  active  part.  To  accom¬ 
modate  the  teachers,  and  to  awaken  a  favorable  feeling  among  the  citizens, 
the  association  will  hereafter  hold  meetings  at  prominent  points  throughout 
the  county.  The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Middletown  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  It  is  desirable,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  have  the  meetings  conducted  as 
institutes.  In  many  districts  the  directors  require  the  teachers  to  make  up 
the  time  lost  while  attending  educational  meetings  ;  this  is  discouraging,  and 
prevents  many  from  attending  who  would  otherwise  cheerfully  do  so  :  it  is 
not  considered  that  the  new  ideas  treasured  up,  carried  into  the  school  room, 
would  fully  compensate  for  lost  time. 

District  Associations. — In  Lower  Swatara  the  teachers  formed  a  district 
association,  and  met  once  a  week  during  the  winter,  holding  their  meetings 
alternately  in  every  school  house  in  the  district,  which  meetings  were  attended 
by  some  of  the  directors,  and  by  the  parents  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
teachers  of  Derry  kept  up  a  regular  organization  in  Hummelstown,  and  held 
many  interesting  meetings  which  were  largely  attended.  Associations  were 
formed  in  Middle  Paxton  and  Mifflin,  which,  however,  were  not  conducted  as 
successfully  as  those  referred  to'  above.  It  is  hoped  that  an  association  of  the 
teachers  may  be  formed  in  every  district,  to  continue  at  least  during  the  time 
the  schools  are  kept  open. 

Visitation  of  Schools. — I  have  several  times  visited  the  schools  of  Harris¬ 
burg.  I  he  most  interesting  visit  was  one  made  in  company  with  the  Governor, 
Deputy  Superintendent  and  directors.  The  visit  of  the  Governor  will  be  long 
remembered  by  the  pupils,  and  the  replies  to  the  several  welcoming  addresses 
will  be  cherished  in  their  memories.  No  doubt  they  look  forw'ard  with 
pleasing  anticipation  to  the  time  when  they  shall  receive  another.  A  similar 
visit  to  the  schools  of  every  district  would  produce  a  happy  effect.  I  visited 
the  schools  of  Middletown,  and  in  company  with  the  directors  of  the  several 
districts,  the  schools  of  Lower  Paxton,  West  Hanover,  Swatara,  Low^er  Swa¬ 
tara,  spending  half  a  day  in  each.  After  noticing  closely  for  a  time  tht' 
arrangement  and  order  of  the  school,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  by  the 
teacher,  I  examined  some  of  the  classes,  and  then  addressed  the  pupils,  point¬ 
ing  out  their  duty,  and  encouraging  them  to  make  every  effort  to  improve. 
In  schools,  where  neither  geography  nor  grammar  was  taught,  I  particularly 
referred  to  the  importance  of  these  studies,  and  illustrated  in  a  familiar  way 
the  little  difficulty  there  would  be  in  their  acquirement.  In  one  school 
I  happened  to  ask  in  what  State  they  lived.  I  heard  a  faint  reply — United 
States.  I  then  asked  in  what  county  they  lived.  No  one  could  tell !  How 
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many  schools  there  may  be  in  the  county,  where  the  pupils  do  not  know  in 
what  county  or  State  they  live,  I  cannot  tell.  I  only  regret  that  I  was  not 
able  to  ascertain  two  years  ago. 

I  am  unable  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  circular  issued  in 
June,  as  1  have  not  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  information,  I  forwarded,  last  fall,  a  circular  to  each 
teacher  containing  the  “  schedule  of  items  ”  received  from  the  Department, 
requesting  a  report  from  each.  I  have  ascertained  that  a  number  never 
received  the  circular.  1  received  about  twenty-five  reports,  many  of  them 
full  and  satisfactory,  and  creditable  to  the  teachers  that  prepared  them. 

School  Houses. — North  ward,  Harrisburg.  In  State  street,  one  brick  school 
house,  two  stories,  two  rooms,  with  high  ceilings,  can  seat  sixty  pupils  in  each, 
means  of  ventilation  good,  heated  by  furnace,  hydrants  in  rooms,  best  style 
of  furniture,  a  large  portion  of  the  walls  painted  black,  beside  a  large  black¬ 
board  in  each.  Two  large  brick  buildings  in  Walnut  street,  two  stories  high, 
four  rooms  in  each,  plenty  of  black  surface  in  each  room,  new  furniture 
needed  in  a  number  of  the  rooms ;  out-line  and  other  maps,  globes  and  philo¬ 
sophical  apparatus  belong  to  the  schools  ;  schools  well  graded  ;  primary 
schools  crowded.  A  good  one  story  brick  building  for  colored  school. 

South  ward.  Three  brick  buildings  and  one  frame,  each  two  stories  high, 
and  two  schools  in  each  ;  better  furniture  required,  and  more  black-board 
surface ;  schools  graded,  and  primary  schools  crowded ;  maps  and  other  ap- 
paratus  belong  to  the  schools;  have  introduced  Murrey’s  and  Stoeck’s  school 
register  into  each  school  of  the  ward ;  a  register  should  be  in  every  school 
in  the  county.  The  directors  have  purchased  a  property,  and  purpose  build¬ 
ing  a  large  school  house,  and  furnishing  it  in  the  best  style.  Instead  of  pur¬ 
chasing  in  Mulberry  street,  another  site  should  have  been  selected  away  from 
the  railroad. 

The  two  wards  should  unite,  as  the  law  contemplates,  and  erect  a  model 
school  house,  and  establish  a  high  school.  When  this  shall  have  been  done, 
then  may  Harrisburg,  as  Philadelphia  does,  feel  proud  of  her  common  schools. 
It  would  infuse  new  vigor  among  teachers  and  pupils,  from  the  primary  to 
the  grammar  schools. 

In  Middletown  district,  there  are  four  schools  well  graded  :  in  a  good  two 
story  brick  building,  two  rooms  on  lower  floor,  and  two  on  upper,  with  cupola 
containing  bell,  which  summons  pupils,  and  announces  the  hour  of  dismissal  ; 
uniformity  in  furniture;  double  desks  in  four  rows,  facing  teacher’s  desk; 
black-board  surface,  maps  and  some  apparatus;  heated  with  stoves,  and  well 
ventilated. 

In  Portsmouth  and  Highspire,  Lower  Swatara  district,  the  schools  are 
graded  ;  school  houses  frame.  A  new  school  house  is  needed  badly  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  . 

In  Dauphin,  a  new  district,  the  school  houses  are  frame  ;  one  story  ;  desks 
in  two  rows  facing  teacher ;  aisle  in  the  centre ;  three  schools,  and  pupils 
graded.  The  directors  in  this  district,  since  the  separation  from  the  town¬ 
ship,  desire  to  improve  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  grade  of  their  schools. 

in  Millersburg,  a  new  district,  two  one  story  frame  buildings.  Directors 
purpose  selling  them,  and  erecting  a  suitable  brick  school  house,  and  intend 
grading  their  schools. 

In  Lykenstown,  Wiconisco  district,  the  directors  are  fitting  up  new  school 
rooms  in  good  style,  and  intend  grading  the  schools. 

The  directors  of  Gratz  have  improved  their  school  house.  There  should 
be  a  school  house  in  Fisherville. 

i  have  thus  referred  briefly  to  all  the  graded  schools  in  the  county ;  there 
are  other  towns  in  which  the  schools  might  be  advantageously  graded. 
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Throughout  the  rural  districts  there  are  many  school  houses  well  located, 
with  plenty  of  play  ground,  shade  and  other  conveniences;  still  there  are 
many  that  1  have  seen  in  passing  from  district  to  district,  poorly  located, 
W'^ithout  shade  or  play  ground,  and  particularly  without  a  necessary  con¬ 
venience.  In  most  of  the  school  houses  I  have  seen,  the  windows  and  ceil¬ 
ings  are  too  low  ;  no  means  of  ventilation,  except  raising  the  lower  window 
sash,  which  is  always  dangerous  to  the  health  of  pupils.  Some  still  have 
desks  arranged  around  the  walls,  while  a  great  majority  have  desks  in  two 
rows,  with  a  passage  to  the  teacher’s  desk ;  a  number,  however,  have  double 
desks,  and  a  few  single,  allowing  teacher  and  pupil  to  pass  freely  through  the 
room.  The  directors  are  placing  black-boards  in  the  schools  of  every  dis¬ 
trict.  There  should  be  more  cards,  maps,  and  school  apparatus ;  thes^  no 
doubt,  will  be  gradually  introduced. 

In  the  county  there  are  ninety-nine  frame  school  houses ;  twenty-eight 
brick,  twenty-five  log,  and  twelve  stone,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four.  The  dimensions  range  from  twenty  feet  by  twenty-four  to  twenty  six 
by  forty.  There  are  three  larger. 

Teachers. — On  the  29th  of  March,  1856,  I  issued  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy- seventh  provisional  certificate.  From  July  25,  1856,  to  present  date, 
1  have  granted  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Have  given  three  permanent  certifi¬ 
cates  to  teachers  examined  twice  previously ;  and  have  rejected  seven  appli¬ 
cants.  There  will  be  in  the  county  this  winter,  nineteen  teachers  engaged  in 
teaching,  who  hold  permanent  certificates;  eight  of  these  in  Harrisburg.  1 
find  that  many  teachers  throughout  the  county  have  been  attending  semi¬ 
naries  during  the  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  for  the 
better  performance  of  their  duties  in  the  school  room.  They  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  improvement,  if  they  desire  to  obtain  professional,  or  even  good  pro¬ 
visional  certificates.  Many  have  passed  a  much  better  examination  this  fall 
than  last.  Seventy-five  hold  good  certificates ;  fifty-five  middlings  and  thirty 
poor.  Geography  is  stricken  out  of  twenty-eight,  and  grammar  out  of  thirty- 
nine. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  four  are  under  seventeen ;  forty -five 
betw^een  seventeen  and  twenty-one  ;  fifty  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  ; 
thirty-eight  between  twenty-five  and  thirty;  thirty-three  between  thirty  and 
forty  ;  five  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  and  four  over  fifty.  -Fourteen  were  born 
out  of  the  State;  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  Pennsylvania;  of  these,  one 
hundred  in  Dauphin  county.  Twenty  have  taught  one  session  ;  tw^enty-eight, 
two;  twenty,  three;  eight, /owr;  seven^five;  ten,  six;  nine,  seven;  six,  eight; 
ten,  nine;  eight,  ten;  twenty-eight  over  ten,  and  twenty-five  have  never 
taught.  Eight  have  attended  colleges;  seventy  academies  and  seminaries; 
and  two  Normal  schools.  Sixty-five  desire  to  teach  permanentlj'' ;  and  ninety 
have  read  educational  books  or  periodicals  on  teaching. 

Teachers  complain,  generally,  that  parents  seldom  visit  their  schools.  There 
is  a  great  want  of  co-operation  with  teachers  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools. 

At  nearly  every  examination  held  this  fall,  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  three  or 
more  of  the  directors  were  present  to  witness  the  examination.  There  are 
still  teachers  who  neglect  presenting  themselves  at  a  public  examination.  I 
am  aware  this  is  sometimes  owing  to  w^ant  of  information  of  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  to  the  fact,  that  they  did  not  intend  teaching.  But  it  is  re¬ 
quiring  too  much  of  Superintendents  to  spend  as  much  time  at  home  examin¬ 
ing  separately,  as  is  required  to  examine  all  in  each  district. 

Examinations  and  Exhibitions. — Very  interesting  exhibitions  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  North  ward  grammar  schools,  male  and  female,  and  of  the  female  gram¬ 
mar  school,  South  ward,  were  held  last  spring  in  Brant’s  hall.  An  attempt 
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to  hold  one  of  the  exhibitions,  free,  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  failed,  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  seating  the  large  audience  comfortably.  A 
very  creditable  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  at  Middletown  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  term.  In  Swatara  one  of  the  best  teachers  closed 
his  school,  with  an  examination  and  exhibition,  which  was  continued  until 
after  midnight.  I  was  present  at  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of 
the  grammar  school  in  Portsmouth ;  at  the  close  of  it,  they  presented  their 
faithful  teacher  with  a  set  of  useful  school  apparatus.  Examinations  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge  may  have  taken  place  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Dauphin  county  is  about  thirty-three  miles  in  length  by  six¬ 
teen  ^  width,  and  contains  five  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles.  The  Sus¬ 
quehanna  extends  along  its  western  boundary  forty-eight  miles.  It  is  nearly 
equally  divided  by  the  Kittatinny  mountains.  Harrisburg,  Susquehanna, 
Lower  Paxton,  West  Hanover,  East  Hanover,  South  Hanover,  Derry,  Swatara, 
Lower  Swatara,  Middletown,  Londonderry  and  Conawago,  are  south  of  this 
mountain  in  the  Kittatinny  valley.  Excepting  the  towns,  these  are  agricul¬ 
tural  districts,  fertile,  highly  cultivated  and  thickly  populated.  The  South 
mountain,  or  Conawago  hills,  are  in  the  southern  extremity. 

Dauphin,  Middle  Paxton,  Rush,  Reed,  Halifax,  Jefferson  and  Jackson  are 
between  the  Kittatinny  and  Berry’s  mountain.  Three  or  four  ranges  of 
mountains  extend  through,  or  separate  these  districts.  Rush  is  in  a  small 
valley,  containing  few  inhabitants.  There  are  two  school  houses  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  but  no  public  schools. 

Millersburg,  Upper  Paxton,  Washington,  Mifflin,  Gratz,  Lykens  and  Wico- 
nisco  are  north  of  Berry’s  mountain  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Lykens.  Short 
mountain  separates  Wiconisco  from  Lykens.  The  Mahantongo  mountain  is 
near  the  northern  boundary.  Wiconisco  is  a  mining  district,  the  remaining 
districts  are  agricultural.  Many  of  them  beautiful,  well  cultivated  and  thickly 
settled. 

The  prevalent  sentiment  in  a  great  majority  of  the  districts  throughout  the 
county  is  favorable  to  the  school  system;  with  few  exceptions,  in  districts 
where  it  is  most  unfavorable,  are  the  poorest  schools  and  the  lowest  salaries 
are  paid  to  teachers. 

In  Swatara,  Lower  Swatara,  West  Hanover,  Susquehanna,  Lower  Paxton, 
Derry  and  many  other  districts,  the  directors  often,  in  a  body,  visit  the  schools 
regularly  once  a  month.  In  some  districts  I  have  understood  they  do  not 
visit  very  regularly.  But  as  I  have  said  I  am  unable  to  particularize  as  your 
instructions  require. 

In  SAvatara  the  directors  pay  thirty  dollars  per  month  to  all,  but  will  em¬ 
ploy  no  teacher  who  holds  a  poor  or  middling  certificate.  Several  districts 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  grading  the  salaries  to  correspond  with  grade  of 
certificate,  and  others  intend  doing  the  same.  In  districts  where  the  lowest 
salaries  are  paid  there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  or  middling  teachers. 

There  are  a  few  districts  that  have  not  adopted  a  series  of  text- books  5  in 
others  that  have  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  them. 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  vocal  music  in  a  number  of  schools.  I 
have  been  in  several,  and  have  heard  the  voices  of  fifty  or  sixty  mingling 
harmoniously  together.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  soothing  and  in¬ 
spiring  effect  of  music,  nor  shall  I  say  any  thing  of  the  importance  of  intro¬ 
ducing  this  study  into  all  our  schools.  I  only  hope  that  the  time  may  not  be 
far  distant  when  vocal  music  shall  be  one  of  the  regular  exercises  in  every 
school. 

Some  have  complained  because  I  have  given  teachers  certificates  Avith  low 
numbers,  and  others  when  I  have  been  compelled  to  withhold  altogether.  It 
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is  difficult  to  please  all.  It  is  forgotten  that  I  have  to  examine  ;  and  directors 
employ.  I  have  advised  some  teachers  holding  poor  certificates  not  to  make 
application  for  schools  until  better  prepared, 

A  number  of  teachers  have  asked  me  for  printed  rules.  Formerly  a  set  of 
rules  for  the  government  of  schools  were  furnished  by  the  Department. 
Might  not  a  set  of  well  digested  rules,  neatly  printed,  placed  in  every  school,' 
tend  to  produce  uniformity  in  many  respects'?  ’ 

I  would  say,  that  the  teachers  generally  throughout  the  county,  (last  win¬ 
ter,)  gave  satisfaction,  and  there  were  but  few  complaints. 

Seminaries. — The  Berrysburg  Seminary  and  Boarding  school  for  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  located  in  Berrysburg,  Mifflin  district.  During  the 
past  summer  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  upper  end  of  the  county  attended 
this  flourishing  institution.  The  Emmaus  institute  is  an  institution  of  the 
same  kind  in  Middletown.  The  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  Harrisburg 
Female  Seminary,  and  Harrisburg  Academy  for  young  gentlemen,  are  all 
located  in  Harrisburg,  and  are  admirably  conducted.  There  are  also  several 
select  schools  in  Harrisburg  for  small  children,  and  one  for  young  gentlemen. 
During  the  summer  one  of  the  teachers  holding  a  permanent  certificate,  opened 
a  school  in  Linglestown,  Lower  Paxton  district,  for  the  preparation  of  young 

gentlemen  intending  to  teach.  There  are  no  other  seminaries  in  Dauphin 
county.  ^ 

1  shall  close  this  with  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  reports  received  from 
the  teachers  :  “  When,  oh  when  !  will  the  chrysalis  be  broken  that  seems  to 

bind  the  minds  of  the  sons  of  the  land  of  Penn,  and  wake  their  souls  to 
action  and  vigor  for  the  good  of  posterity  ^  May  the  glad  tidings  soon  go 
forth  that  the  Keystone  State  is  redeemed  from  her  lethargy  j  may  valleys 
take  the  joyful  sound,  and  bear  it  to  the  hills;  hills  echo  it  to  mountains, 
and  mountains  give  to  breezes  to  bear  it  onward  through  the  world.” 

°S.  D.  INGRAM, 

■  ^  County  Superintendent. 

.Harrisburg,  October  31,  1856, 
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Since  my  appointment  in  April  last,  most  of  the  schools  of  our  county  have 
been  closed ;  and  my  predecessor  has  not  favored  me  with  the  result  of  his 
observation,  nor  of  the  operations  of  the  system  during  that  part  of  the  last 
year  which  received  his  superintendence.  My  experience  has  been  too  limit¬ 
ed  to  make  my  opinions  of  much  importance,  as  to  the  perfections  or  imper¬ 
fections  of  our  present  school  law.  Other  Superintendents,  with  larger  ex¬ 
perience,  have  given  their  views  ;  and  until  I  have  had  more  time  fora  clearer 
view  of  its  practical  working,  I  shall  refer  the  Department  to  their  reports. 

Institutes.  Our  former  Superintendent  held  several  “  teachers’  institutes” 
and  educational  meetings.  The  general  interest  manifested  by  a  full  attend¬ 
ance  at  those  meetings,  and  the  earnest  spirit  which  characterized  them 
augur  well  for  the  prosperity  of  our  schools.  ' 

Next  to  the ’Normal  school,  the  teachers’  institute  is  admirably  calculated 
to  improve  the  teacher,  to  arouse  the  public  mind,  excite  public  interest  and 
demonstrate  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  permanent  and  more  fully  per- 
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fected  system  of  univetsal  education.  With  these  views,  preparations  are 
now  being  made  to  hold  such  institutes  in  every  portion  of  our  county ;  so 
numerous,  that  every  two  or  three  districts  shall  be  but  the  limit  of  each  5 
and  finally  to  unite  all  the  interest  in  one  county  institute,  to  be  held  in  Hun¬ 
tingdon  . 

School  Houses. — The  comfortless  and  ill-furnished  and  inconvenient  school 
houses  have  done,  and  still  do  much  to  impede  educational  progress ;  and 
this  subject  is  now  presented  more  immediately  to  the  people  and  their  espe¬ 
cial  representatives — the  directors.  A  copy  of  the  School  Architecture,  a 
work  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  Department  and  the  State,  has  been  sent 
to  each  district  in  our  county.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  its  great  importance  is 
not  fully  appreciated.  Nothing  from  the  hovel  to  the  hall,  so  much  needs  the 
hands  of  comfort,  convenience  and  taste.  The  current  expenses  for  fuel, 
waste  of  time  and  repairs,  would,  every  year,  twice  pay  the  interest  on  a  sum 
sufficient  to  build  a  neat  and  good  house,  where  now  the  crumbling  and  shape¬ 
less  pile  of  logs,  barely  makes  a  shelter  from  the  storm. 

Examinations. — Believing  that  public  examinations  of  teachers  would  more 
immediately  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  plan  of  the  County  Super¬ 
intendency,  1  held  public  examinations  in  each  district.  Making  those  ex¬ 
aminations  as  thorough  as  possible,  seeking  to  demonstrate  to  those  present, 
and  to  the  parties  examined,  that  the  system,  encouraged,  would  secure  im- 
fprovement  j  and  I  feel  assured,  that  by  this  means  alone,  I  have  the  assurance 
of  a  more  thorough  district  supervision. 

Permanent  certificates  have  been  too  readily  granted  j  and  the  standard  of 
temporary  certificates  has  been  fixed  too  low,  thus  giving  to  each  a  cheapness 
in  value,  which  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  this  part  of  our  system.  I  was 
anxious  to  regain  ground  thus  lost.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  even 
implying  censure  upon  my  predecessor,  or  upon  any  of  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendents.  The  result  evidently  springs  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
the  incidents  attending  the  introduction  of  a  new  system.  I  know  injury 
has,  and  will  result  from  the  granting  of  flattering  certificates  to  those  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  meve  fixtures  ;  seemingly  shunning  all  progress. 

County  Swperintendency . — Giving  most  of  my  time  to  the  duties  of  my 
office,  and  spending  much  of  it  in  visiting  each  district,  I  find  the  task  arduous, 
yet  not  without  hope.  Friends  every  where  urge  to  new  zeal  and  energy. — > 
Prejudice  is  disappearing  before  honest  effort  and  cool  judgment.  Citizens 
and  directors  no  longer  press  objections — they,  many  of  them,  now  wish  and 
demand  a  fair  trial.  They  had  mistaken  the  object  of  the  County  Superin- 
Aendency.  They  imagined  the  salaries  of  these  officers  diminished  the  amount 
•  of  the  State  appropriation  to  each  district,  and  increased  their -home  assess¬ 
ment.  Now,  satisfied  of  their  mistake,  and  having  seen  the  plan  of  the  sys- 
itemdn  their  own  district,  very  many  have  become  its  friends,  who  viewed  it 
-with  distrust  and  dislike  at  first.  • 

It  is  my  purpose  to  visit  every  school  in  this  county  during  the  present 
ssession,  giving  my  whole  time  and  attention  to  their  interest,  and  thus  secure 
Sor  myself  the  materials  for. a  full  and  an  early  report  for  the  coming  year. 

ALBERT  OWEN, 
County  Superintendent 4 

Huntingdon,  Oct.  29,  1S56. 
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The  annual  report  from  MifHin  county,  for  the  year  ending  June,  1856,  will 
?iot  present  any  thing  very  remarkable,  either  in  facts  or  theories.  Of  the 
former  we  have  none,  either  strange  or  striking,  and  the  latter  1  leave  for 
others,  as  1  belie\^,  with  the  majority  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Teachers’  Association,  that  most  of  the  proposed  improvements 
in  our  common  school  regulations,  are  inadvisable  in  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  public  feeling,  in  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  with  reprd  to  our 
already  improved  school  system  ;  a  system  wdiich,  in  most  particulars,  edu¬ 
cational  men  generally,  in  other  States,  acknowledge  to  be  nearer  perfection 
than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Of  this  I  have  had  recent  evidence  during  a  journey  of  a  few  weeks  to  the 
western  States,  where  I  examined  into  the  workings  of  several  different  school 
systems ;  and  although  1  found  some  better  schools  than  our  own,  because 
taught  by  highly  trained  teachers,  unassisted  by  school  directors^  and  teaching 
on  the  Union  plan,  yet  i  could  not  find  any  school  system  that  would  com¬ 
pare  with  our  own  in  the  completeness  of  its  working  machinery. 

It  has,  nevertheless,  been  clearly  proved  that  there  is  unfairness  in  the 
present  mode  of  raising  school  funds.  It  is  the  belief  of  many,  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  State  should  educate  the  children  of  the  State,  and  give  to  each 
child  an  equal  amount  of  time  at  school,  as  is  now  done  in  each  school  dis¬ 
trict  only. 

The  Superintendent  of  Bradford,  in  his  annual  reports,  has  shown  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  principle  of  a  uniform  school  tax  on  all  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  an  equal  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  such  a  tax  among  all  the 
children.  With  this  improvement,  when  the  proper  time  arrives  for  it,  and 
with  a  Norma!  school,  supported  by  the  same  fund,  in  each  county,  we  "will 
have  all  that  is  needed  to  a:fibrd  us  schools  over  which  there  will  be  little  or 
no  necessity  for  the  endless  supervision  now  demanded. 

School  Supervision  by  Directors^  Superintendents  and  others. — Common 
school  teaching  has  at  last,  though  grudgingly,  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
professions;  and  though  the  profession  that  trains  the  immortal  minds  of  our 
country’s  future  sovereigns,  may  not  stand  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  ten 
thousand,  as  the  noAv-a-days  too  frequently  unlettered  men  of  the  ^'‘learned 
professions  y'’'*  yet  most  refiecting  people  are  beginning  to  acknowledge,  that 
it  is  at  least  n.  respectable  business — when  it  pays.  And  though  official  super¬ 
vision  is  not  thought  necessary  for  the  “  doctors''  who  rasp  our  teeth;  for  the 
M.  D.’s  of  only  a  two  winter’s  course  of  medicine  and  English  combined,  or 
for  the  learned  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit  and  the  press;  one  half  or 
whom  inflict  upon  us  more  pedantry,  and  retail  us  more  bad  English,  than  all 
the  common  school  teachers  put  together;  yet  it  is  deemed  highly  right  and 
proper,  that  the  latter  profession  only,  should  have  abundance  of  supervision. 

What  with  the  espionage  of  fond  mammas ;  the  visitations  of  any  uninterested 
lounger  that  may  drop  in  on  xhe  free  schools  when  he  pleases,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tions  and  supervision  of  officials,  who  perhaps  never  taught  a  day  ;  it  is  a 
wonder  that  more  teachers  have  not  been  supervised  out  of  the  ranks.  Many 
have  been  ;  some  have  been  in  Mifflin  county. 

Whilst  i  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  too  much  of  this  supers 
vision  over  some  of  our  well  qualified  teachers,  the  other  extreme  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  as  discouraging  to  many  other  teachers,  as  well  as  their  scholars  ; 
one-half  of  whom  have  seldom  ever  been  visited  by  either  parents  or  direc¬ 
tors. 
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Supervision  is  a  term  that  men,  in  all  the  other  professions,  repudiate  en¬ 
tirely  5  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  many  well  qualified  teachers 
leave  the  ranks  and  go  over  to  the  other  professions  and  pursuits,  in  which 
they  are  more  free  to  conduct  their  affairs  as  their  own  judgment  may  prompt 
them.  ^ 

Kegular  professional  teachers,  in  my  bumble  opinion,  should  be  as  free  as=' 
the  regularly  educated  of  any  other  profession.  They  should  no  more  be 
fettered  hy  written  rules ^  or  \exhB\  instructions,  laid  down  for  their  observance, 
than  the  family  physician  w^hen  called  in  by  the  parents  to  prescribe  for  a  sick 
child. 

Teachers  heretofore  have  had  the  cold  charities  of  the  world  5  they  will 
soon  not  have  this  drawback  to  contend  against,  as  their  profession  is  rising 
in  rank  and  qualifications,  whilst  most  of  the  others  are  deteriorating  in  bothf 
and  if  we  would  retain  our  efficient  teachers,  their  prerogatives  must  not  be 
interfered  with. 

No  one  knows  so  well  as  the  teacher,  the  humiliating  and  blighting  influ¬ 
ence  of  too  much  supervision  and  interference  by  persons  who  do  not'under' 
stand  his  business.  Because,  divested  of  this,  we  find  that  those  private 
hoarding  schools,  select  schools  and  academies,  succeed  best,  that  are  under 
the  control  of  but  one  principal,  to  the  exclusion  of  boards  of  all  kinds  5  and 
I  mention  it  not  as  my  own  opinion  alone,  but  as  the  sentiment  of  regular 
teachers  generally,  tha.t  the  teacher  to  succeed  harmoniously,  must  never  per¬ 
mit  his  authority  in  his  school  to  be  abridged  by  any  one,  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

“  But  three  directors  and  they  paid,”  is  an  alteration  in  the  school  laws> 
urged  by  many  ;  but  the  object  of  which  alteration,  it  seems,  can  easily  be 
arrived  at  without  any  change  in  the  laws.  An  article,  entitled  The  ofiice 
of  Bchool  Director,”  in  the  August  number  of  the  School  Journal,  contains, 
what  seems  to  me,  the  best  suggestion  yet  presented  for  remedying  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  school  visitation  by  directors  5  a  neglect  so  generally  complained  oL 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  school  directors,  in  addition  to  giving  one  day 
each  month  for  the  transaction  of  the  general  business  of  the  district,  to  ride 
from  school  to  school  to  perform  the  duty  of  visitation,  thus  occupying  several 
additional  days  monthly,  and  all  at  their  own  expense.  Fev?  men  do  this  in 
any  other  public  position,  without  some  emolument  in  prospect.  The  writer 
of  the  article  referred  to,  shows  that  the  neglect  of  this  important  auxiliary^ 
school  visitation,  can  easily  be  remedied  by  “  a  very  slight  change  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law.”  The  law  provides,  that  directors  “  shall  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts,  and  shall 
by  one  or  more  of  their  number,  visit  every  school  in  the  district  at  least  once 
each  month,  and  cause  the  result  of  such  visit  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes 
of  the  board.”  And  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  law  says,  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  shall  do  and  perform  all  other  acts  and  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  board ;  and  for  his  services,  he  shall  receive  such  compensa¬ 
tion  as  the  board  may  direct.”  Having  entertained  the  opinion  for  some 
time,  that  the  monthly  visitation  of  the  schools  should  be  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  secretary,  for  which  he  should  be  paid  ;  and  knowing  that  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  school  boards  in  this  county  are  generally  suitable  men,  I  take  the 
liberty  here  of  recommending  this  measure  to  directors,  and  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment.*  By  this  arrangement,  one  visit  from  the  County  Superintendent  to 
,  each  school,  at  the  most  favorable  time,  would  be  sufficient,  amongst  other 


•  Siace  writing,  and  before  forwarding  this  report,  I  have  read  a  circular  from  the  De- 
partmesjJ.t'*  in  which  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  State  Superintendent  recommends  this  mea¬ 
sure. 
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“things,  to  ascertain  the  teacher^s  grade  of  qualifications  in  the  art  of  teaching  ; 
whilst  the  regular  monthly  visitor  might  be  paid  whatever  amount  of  salary 
is  now  paid  to  the  County  Superintendent  for  more  than  one  visit  to  each 
school  during  each  teacher’s  term.  This  deduction  might  be  made  from  the 
pay  of  those  Superintendents  in  the  central  counties,  of  whom  some  are  very 
apprehensive  that  they  may  be  accumulating  vnsf  fortunes  from  their  salaries. 

Article  of  agreement  between  Teachers  and  School  Directors. — The  School 
Department,  by  means  of  “professional  certificates”  and  otherwise,  has  recog¬ 
nized  public  school  teaching  as  a  profession  ;  but  if  it  would  retain  its  present 
corps  of  teachers,  and  encourage  others  to  enter  the  ranks,  it  must  dignify 
the  occupation  with  all  the  rights,  as  well  as  insist  upon  directors  honoring  it 
with  all  the  pay  of  the  other  professions.  The  right  to  a  hearing  when 
charged,  or  even  when  not  charged  with  misdemeanor,  is  now  denied  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  teacher  in  the  article  of  agreement  he  is  obliged  to  sign  before  en¬ 
tering  upon  his  duties.  The  following  is  a  part  of  this  article  of  agreement, 
and  1  am  one  of  the  party  in  favor  of  its  abolition.,  as  it  is  neither  Republican.^ 
American.,  nor  Democratic : — “  it  is  agreed  by  and  between  A.  B.,  teacher,  and 

- - - school  district,  in - county,  that  said  A.  B.  shall,  under  the 

supervision  and  exclusive  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said  district, 

and  their  successors,  teach  in  the  school  house  or  building  at  (or  near) - 

for  the  term  of  - ,  at  and  for  the  compensation  of - ,  to  be  paid 

- ;  reserving  the  right  for  the  board  of  directors,  for  the  time  being, 

to  dismiss  said  A.  B.  at  the  end  of  any  month  [or  quarter'\  of  said  term, 
without  assigning  any  cause;  and  the  further  right  to  dismiss,  a/ aTiy 
whatever y  for  any  of  the  causes  specified  in  the  twenty-third  section  of  the 
act  of  the  8th  May,  1854,”  &c.  This  stringent  and  one-sided  article  of  agree¬ 
ment,  to  be  entered  into  with  even  the  most  enlightened  school  directors,  is 
humiliating;  but  when  an  intelligent  teacher  must  be  subject  to  the  “super¬ 
vision  and  exclusive  direction”  of  perhaps  sectarian  bigots,  or  men  of  little 
intelligence  and  less  experience  in  school  minutiae,  it  is  a  damper  to  begin 
with;  a  damper  that  has  prevented  some  from  beginning  at  all. 

Qualif  cations  for  School  Directors. — A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the 
county  reports,  of  the  last  two  years,  about  the  scarcity  of  properly  qualified 
teachers.  They  are  scarce,  but  not  more  so  than  properly  qualified  directors  ; 
and  from  the  powers  of  “supervision  and  exclusive  direction”  delegated  to 
school  directors,  is  it  not  of  some  importance  that  they  too  should  have  the 
proper  qualifications!  The  control  committed  to  directors  would  seem  to  im¬ 
ply,  that  they  all  had  been  principals  of  Union  schools,  or  at  least  experienced 
teachers. 

We  have,  fortunately,  some  efficient  school  directors  in  this  county,  who, 
without  pretending  to  such  qualifications,  as  much  deserve  to  be  paid  for 
their  services,  as  any  other  officer,  though  most  of  them  do  not  desire  it ;  but 
we  have  other  directors  who  do  not  visit  the  schools  at  all,  because  they  are 
not  paid,  and  since  I  must  report  every  thing  thereunto  appertaining,  the 
-schools  are  all  the  better  of  their  long  delay. 

In  truth,  it  would  be  better  at  all  times,  if  the  people  would  elect  at  least 
half  of  the  members  of  every  board  of  directors,  especially  the  visiting  mem¬ 
bers,  from  amongst  those  who  may  have  had  some  experience  in  teaching,  as 
we  generally  find  that  such  directors  are  the  most  efficient,  and  that  they  can 
best  sympathise  with  teachers  in  every  thing  that  pertains  to  their  vocation. 

Such  persons  are  required  for  County  Superintendents,  according  to  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  School  Department,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  such  persons 
would  make  the  best  district  directors.  In  almost  every  school  district  may 
be  found  men  who  have  once  taught,  but  whom  the  moderate  pay  for  teach¬ 
ing,  and  increasing  family  expenses,  have  forced  into  other  pursuits.  What 
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class  of  men  would  make  better  working  school  directors  than  those  who^  at 
one  time  of  their  lives,  may  have  directed  their  own  schools'?  And  who* 
would  think  of  appointing  a  committee  of  merchants  and  farmers,  however 
respectable,  to  instruct  and  direct  our  clergy,  our  architects  and  our  engi¬ 
neers,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  conduct  themselves  and  their 
business  1  If  there  were  any  demands  for  such  a  committee  of  inspectors, 
some  of  them  at  least  would  be  chosen,  because  they  understood  what  they 
were  appointed  to  examine. 

If  we  would  have  our  physicians  taught  by  learned  professors  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  art;  our  soldiers  drilled  and  raanceuvred  by  skillful  captains;  our  clergy 
trained  and  criticised  by  learned  doctors  of  divinity,  and  the  construction  of 
our  splendid  churches  and  public  buildings  planned  by  experienced  architects, 
then  let  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  grade  and  superintend  our  schools,  to  de¬ 
cide  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  recesses,  monitors,  or  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  their  kinds — to  select  our  school  books,  school  furniture  and 
apparatus,  and  to  advise  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  composition, 
geography,  &c. — be  men  w^ho,  by  some  means,  have  attained  a  degree  of  skill 
and  experience  in  these  matters ;  for  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  does 
any  body  know  about  teaching  school  and  school  government,  and  pleasing 
directors  and  parents,  and  the  rest  of  the  sovereign  people,  including  Young 
America,  and  their  grand- mothers,  and  self  too^  until  he  has  tried  it. 

Had  even  a  small  number  of  our  school  directors  in  each  county  been 
chosen  from  the  ranks,  since  the  commencement  of  the  free  school  system  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  would  to-day  have  had  better  school  houses,  better  school 
fixtures,  and  better  paid  teachers,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  better  teachers ; 
and  the  profession  would  now,  by  common  consent,  have  attained  the  high 
position  it  is  destined  to  attain,  namely : — First  in  rank,  first  in  usefulness, 
and  first  in  importance. 

School  Houses^  School  Furniture^  Sfc. — Mifflin  county  can  show  a  fewr  toler- 
ably  good  school  houses,  but  it  does  not  contain  one  with  all  the  necessary 
fixtures,  and  as  was  remarked  of  another  county  by  a  Superintendent :  The 
improvements  in  our  school  houses,  instead  of  equaling  the  tasteful  construc¬ 
tion  of  modern  dwellings,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in  the 
building  af  barns.” 

Most  of  our  school  houses  are  situated  on  the  corner  of  some  alley  in 
towns,  and  in  the  country  on  the  road  side,  or  on  some  bleak  hill,  or  down  in 
some  still  less  inviting  hollow,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  for  ornament  or  use  ; 
with  no  play  ground  but  the  high  way  or  the  hill  side,  with  rough  desks  often 
lining  the  sides  like  building  scaffolds,  and  with  the  outside  door  opening 
into  a  school  room  that  has  neither  maps,  globes,  benches  with  backs  to  them, 
nor  .black-boards  of  sufficient  size. 

There  has,  however,  been  great  improvement  in  both  building  and  furnish¬ 
ing  school  houses  during  the  past  year,  which  is  the  manifest  result  of  our 
improved  school  system,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  now  a  book  on  school 
architecture.  Yet  such  is  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  old  arrangements,  that  in 
some  of  our  newly  furnished  school  rooms,  the  old  fashioned  long  desks, 
facing  the  walls,  and  the  like,  have  been  continued. 

The  best  public  school  building  in  this  county,  is  in  M’Veytown.  It  is  a 
brick  building  with  four  commodious  school  rooms,  besides  basement  and  re¬ 
citation  rooms.  Some  of  these  rooms  have  recently  been  re-furnished  in  good 
style,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hawn,  who  now  occupies  the  building  with 
a  private  school  on  the  Union  plan.  Mr.  H.  will  conduct  a  public  Union 
school  in  this  building  this  fall  and  winter,  and  judging  from  his  skill  in 
management,  if  the  directors  and  people  should  continue  not  to  cramp  his 
genius,  his  school  will  be  one  of  the  “first  class.” 
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But  my  report  must  be  of  the  “  teachers,”  schools,”  &c.,  of  the  past 
year,  and  I  mention  the  name  of  this  one  teacher  and  his  schools,  only  becau^ 
he  has  commenced  a  flourishing  Union  school,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in 
the  county,  and  because  it  is  an  illustration  of  my  not  very  peculiar  theory, 
that  regular  teachers,  too,  can  manage  their  affairs  best  when  left  free. 

The *^Department  has  directed  Superintendents  to  arrange  the  “school 
houses,”  «  school  furniture,”  “  teachers,”  “  schools,”  &c.,  each  into  three 
classes.  The  school  building,  school  furniture  and  location  of  the  above 
mentioned  Union  school,  come  near  being  in  the  first  class  in  each  of  these 
particulars.  With  similar  advantages,  and  backing,  several  of  our  schools 
that  must  be  set  down  in  the  second  class,  would  have  been  in  the  first ;  so 
much  do  the  proper  appointments,  an  eligible  location  and  a  good  house,  tend 

to  make  a  good  school.  -  ,  .  j  c  • 

In  these  three  particulars,  the  two  high  schools  of  Lewistown  are  dencient 
in  almost  every  respect ;  the  room  occupied  by  the  male  high  school  espe- 
dally.  The  tout  ensemble  of  the  latter,  instead  of  inducing  decorum,  pro- 
motes  insubordination  and  truancy,  whilst  its  lumbering  furniture  invites  the 
pen-knife  of  every  precocious  whittler.  This  house,  its  location  and  fixtures, 
might  each  safely  be  put  down  as  belonging  to  the  third  class ;  “  in  all  re¬ 
spects  unfit,”  In  the  same  class  might  be  placed  the  house,  &:c.,  used  as  an 
ungraded  public  high  school  in  the  low’er  end  of  Perryville^ 

Two  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  ordinary,  the  one  at  Newton  Hamilton, 
and  the  other  at  Greenwood,  occupy  second  class  houses,  whilst  their  loca¬ 
tion  and  furniture  would  come  in  the  third  class. 

Such  are  our  appliances  for  high  schools  in  this  county.  Without  better, 
our  private  high  schools  will  not  be  affected  as  they  have  been  in  many  of 
our  towns.  With  better  buildings,  &c.,  we  have  teachers  now  who  are  com¬ 
petent  to  conduct  public  Union  and  high  schools  on  the  most  approved  plan ; 
and  such  schools  in  the  round,  will  elevate  and  improve  our  academies  and 
female  seminaries.  Such  have  been  their  effects  in  other  quarters. 

Most  of  our  school  houses  belong  to  the  second  class,  viz :  Those  that  are 
susceptible  of  such  “  alteration  and  improvement”  “  in  point  of  location, 
furniture^’  and  conveniences,  as  would  place  them  in  the  first  class.  Their 
number  is  sixty-five,  and  the  number  in  the  third  class  is  twenty,  viz:  Such 
as  are  in  all  respects,”  or  in  nearly  all  respects,  “unfit.” 

In  the  county,  the  number  of  brick  school  rooms  is  thirteen  j  the  number 
of  stone  six  or  seven,  and  the  number  of  log  houses  nine. 

The  directors  of  Lewistown  were  obliged  to  postpone  the  erection  of  the 
large  school  building  proposed  last  winter.  The  tax  payers  objected,  and 
thus  stood  in  their  own  light.  The  aboriginal  stone  hatchets  of  Logan,  the 
chieftain,  and  his  dusky  warriors,  with  which  they  gave  battle  and  built  wig¬ 
wams,  and  hewed  out  the  rude  canoe  along  the  banks  of  the  Kishacoquillas 
that  washes  the  town,  were  rough  tools  when  compared  with  the  polished  axe 
now  manufactured  in  the  “  narrows”  by  the  power  of  the  same  stream,  and 
yet  we  have  school  houses  amongst  us,  with  their  fixtures,  that  are  almost  as 
far  behind  the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  the  stone  tomahawk  of  the  Indian. 

It  has  long  been  a  characteristic  in  certain  Teutonic  portions  of  the  old  Key¬ 
stone  State,  to  keep  an  eye  wide  awake  against  all  educational  progress,  and 
to  frown  down  with,  I  was  about  to  say^  true  German  sagacity,  the  first  en¬ 
croachments  of  improved  school  books,  living  salaries  or  comfortable  school 
houses;  but  the  question  of  fine  buildings,  grounds  and  appurtenances  to 
afford  good  schools,  is  no  longer  debatable,  and  1  proceed  to  the  other  items 
on  which  Superintendents  are  required  to  report. 

Schools  and  Teachers. — The  number  of  our  graded  schools  during  the  past 
school  year  was  seventeen.  About  half  of  these,  and  they  primary  schools, 
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can  be  set  down  in  the  first  class,  viz  :  Those,  “  high  or  low,"  into  which  no 
pupiJs  but  those  possessed  of  certain  acquirements,  are  admitted. 

The  remainder  of  the  seventeen  would  come  in  the  second  class  viz: _ 

“Those  m  which  any  successful  attempt  at  classification  has  been  ’made.’'^ 
Ihe  remaining  seventy  schools  are  neither  in  the  second  class  nor  the  third  * 
the  latter  including  “those  in  which  there  is  neither  grading  of  the  school’ 
nor  classification  of  the  pupils.”  There  has  been  successful  classification  in 
all  our  schools  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  to  the  less  extent  in  those  schools 
that  do  not  introduce  the  books  fixed  on  by  the  directors  for  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict.  Of  such  schools  there  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  in  the  county. 

“  Of  such  ungraded  schools  as  reflect  credit  on  their  teachers,  by  their  cor¬ 
rect  and  efficient  classification,”  &c.,  I  could  mention  a  large  number  of 
“names,”  but  1  prefer  to  notice  those  graded  and  ungraded  schools  only  in 
which  there  has  been  marked  proficiency  ^  mentioning  in  what  branches  they 
have  excelled.  ^ 

The  school  taught  by  Mr.  M'Nabb,  at  Greenwood,  stands  first  in  written 
arithmetic.  With  a  set  of  out-line  maps,  and  his  system  of  teaching  in  con¬ 
cert,  it  might  have  been  among  the  first  in  geogr.aphy,  as  it  was  also  in  order. 
Few  schools  were  better  governed—but  the  number  of  well-governed  schools 
is  too  numerous  to  insert  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  discipline  in  al¬ 
most  every  school  has  been  mild. 

The  schools  that  showed  a  marked  proficiency  in  mental  arithmetic  were 
Mr.  H.  Fothrock’s,  of  Newton  Hamilton;  Mr.  Samuel  Graham’s,  of  Gran¬ 
ville;  Mr.  Elder’s,  of  Wayne,  and  Miss  M’Cord’^s,  of  Lewistown. 

In  geography,  the  best  classes  were  found  in  the  schools  of  Messrs.  Nourse 
and  Thompson,  in  Perry  ville;  and  these  two  schools  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
county  that  are  provided  with  out-line  maps,  which,  in  these  instances,  were 
provided  by  the  teachers,  at  their  own  expense. 

In  the  primary  schools,  the  best  classes  in  geography  were  found  in  Lewis- 
^wn,  in  the  schools  taught  by  Miss  Kerr,  Miss  Donahu  and  Miss  Johns. 
These  three  schools  were  models  of  their  kind,  in  almost  every  respect. 

In  these,  and  about  ten  other  schools,  singing  was  taught  and  practised; 
but  in  none  so  correctly  and  successfully  as  in  the  schools  taught  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  Perryville,  (Armach,)  and  Mr.  JStroup,  in  Oliver. 

In  practical  English  grammar  and  composition,  (so  generally  neglected  in 
the  country  schools  of  this  county,)  the  best  scholars  were  found  in  the  high 
school,  taught  by  Mr.  Hoch.  Next  to  it,  in  the  same  branch,  was  the  high, 
school  taught  by  Miss  Rogers.  In  these  two  Lewistown  high  schools,  the 
former  male,  the  latter  female,  nearly  all  the  branches  of  an  academical 
course  were  taught,  including  French,  and  yet  several  of  the  county  schools 
produced  as  good  readers  and  better  spellers.  In  these  two  branches,  the 
three  primary  schools,  above  mentioned,  excelled  the  high  school  of  M’Vey- 
town,  which  was  taught  by  a  graduate  of  college. 

Whilst  visiting  the  schools  I  procured  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  of 
each  pupil  that  could  write.  From  the  specimen  book  I  find  that  it  is  not 
often  the  best  scholar,  and  not  always  the  best  penman,  that  advances  pupils 
the  most  rapidly  in  that  branch. 

The  best  specimens  of  progress  in  penmanship  were  shown  at  the  school 
taught  by  Mr.  Frescoln,  in  Union  district.  Numerous  isolated  instances  of 
good  classes,  in  all  the  above  branches,  might  be  mentioned,  and  of  the  mate¬ 
rial,  school  room  comforts,  support  of  parents,  regularity  of  attendance,  &c., 
had  been  equal.  Several  schools,  not  named  here,  might  have  been  among 
the  first. 

All  drawbacks  considered,  no  school  in  the  county  was  better  managed  or 
gave  more  general  satisfaction  than  the  ungraded  high  school  taught  by  Mr 
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Nourse,  in  Perr5^ville,  Armach  district.  The  three  schools  of  that  village 
united  in  one  Union  school,  under  either  of  their  two  regular  teachers  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  model  of  its  kind.  ’ 

To  comply  with  the  instructions  of  the  Department,  in  givin<T  the  “manner 
of  teaching,”  the  “general  ability  to  teach  and  govern,”  together  with  ih^ 
“age,”  “  birth-place,”  &c.  of  each  teacher,  will  be  a  more  difficult  task. 

The  number  of  teachers  “  under  the  age  of  seventeen,”  could  not  have 
been  more  than  two  or  three ;  the  number  “  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one,”  was  about  twenty-five;  the  number  “between  twenty-five  and  thirty*” 
about  thirty-five;  those  “between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,”  about 
twenty;  the  number  “between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,”  ten  in’ number, 
and  of  those  “over  fifty,”  there  were  about  ten. 

Of  this  number  of  teachers  not  more  than  six  or  seven  were  “  born  out  of 
the  State ;”  two  were  “  college  graduates,”  and  not  more  than  one  was  a 
“graduate  of  a  Normal  school.”  The  last  mentioned,  who  was  one  of  our 
best  teachers,  Mr.  Austin,  of  Union  district,  held  a  New  York  State  certifi¬ 
cate. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  teachers  have  not  had  more  than  “  one  year’s 
experience”  in  teaching;  nearly  half  have  not  had  the  experience  of  one 
year,  len  have  taught  “between  three  and  six  years;”  six  or  eight  “be¬ 
tween  six  and  ten  years,”  and  three  “  between  ten  and  twenty  years^” 

I  know  of  but  four  or  five  “  who  intend  to  teach  permanently;”  and  the 
number  who  “have  read  educational  works”  can  not  be  over  fifty  or  sixty. 

The  nunaber  “  who  gave  full  satisfaction”  was  very  few,  but  of  those  com¬ 
petent  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  in  their  several  departments,  the  number 
was  about  twenty-five. 

Three,  or  four  holders  of  the  permanent  certificate  failed  to  give  “  full  satis¬ 
faction,”  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  large  number  of  the 
“  licensed”  in  all  the  other  professions  who  more  frequently  fail,  they,  at 
least,  should  be  thankful  that  the  thing  is  no  worse. 

In  the  second  class  we  are  instructed  to  include  “those  that  may  be  called 
medium  teachers,  who  may  be  employed  until  better  can  be  procured.”  This 
class  will  include  nearly  three-fourths  of  our  teachers  of  the  past  year. 

1  he  third  class,  viz  :  “  Those  whose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with,” 

includes  about  the  same  number  as  the  first  class. 

Certificates.— Fvom  the  commencement  of  the  last  school  year  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  only  four  permanent  certificates  have  been  issued  in  this  county,  and 
two  ot  these  were  to  teachers  who  had  received  the  same  certificate  in  other 
^unties  t  e  previous  jrear.  During  the  same  time  sixty  provisional  certificates 

ave  een  issued.  In  most  of  these,  the  figures  show  great  improvement  over 
the  year  previous. 

K  ince  the  commencement  of  the  County  Superintendency,  not  more  than 

ntteen  teachers  holding  the  permanent  certificate  have  taught  in  the  county 
at  one  time.  ®  ^ 

Several  holding  the  provisional  certificate  with  the  lowest  figures  have  been 
employed  because  others  could  not  be  procured,  and  as  such  school  keepers 
are  ol  “ttle  use,  and  often  worse  than  useless,  I  would  like  to  see  the  fio-ure* 
four  and  five  left  out  of  the  provisional  certificate  in  future.  Teachers’'^sa la¬ 
nes  would  then  be  increased,  and  thus  an  inducement  presented  to  study  for 
the  profession.  ^ 

Three  teachers  were  employed  in  this  county  during  the  past  year,  without 
^  examination  or  certificate  of  either  kind.  One  was  the  teacher  of  the 
high  school  of  M  Veytown,  before  mentioned,  who  could  not  have  received 
the  perrnanent  certificate;  one  taught  in  Wayne  district,  and  the  third  in 
Union  district.  Several  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates  have  com- 
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menced  teaching  this  fall,  without  renewing  their  certificates,  thus  running 
the  risk  of  losing  their  pay,  as  by  a  decision  of  the  Department  their  teaching 

is  illegal. 

The  County  Superintendency. — Like  the  Jordan  road,  it  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  that  the  County  Superintendency  “  is  a  hard  road  to  travel.”  Ihis 
at  least  has  been  the  experience  of  a  considerable  number  who  have  quit  tra¬ 
veling  the  road.  That  it  has  improved  the  schools  there  can  be  no  question, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  this,  many  that  were  opposed  to  the  office  during  the 
past  two  years  of  its  existence,  are  now  favorable  to  it.  The  examination  of 
teachers  is  the  only  unpleasant  duty  connected  with  the  office  in  this  county, 
and  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent  cannot,  in  compliance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Department,  issue  the  permanent  or  a  high  tem¬ 
porary  certificate  without  the  corresponding  qualifications,  of  which  the  ex¬ 
aminer  only  is  to  be  the  judge ;  though  not  unfrequently  the  receiver  of  a 
certificate  decides  that  it  is  of  too  low  a  grade,  whilst  as  frequently,  his  em¬ 
ployers  and  acquaintances  think  that  his  figures  are  two  high. 

The  first  term  of  the  Superintendency  was  to  “  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,” 
it  was  said,  when  brighter  skies  were  to  prevail.”  The  ordeal  in  this  county 
has  long  since  been  passed  through  with  considerably  more  safety  than  the 
bloodless  revolutions  that  close  annually  with  the  fall  elections,  and  with  less 
damage  to  the  pockets  and  persons  of  all  concerned. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  I  side  with  the  teachers.  For  this  I  have  no 
apology  to  offer.  I  have  been  one  of  their  number  in  all  the  various  grades  of 
the  profession,  and  in  other  countries  besides  our  own,  and  1  have  almost  in¬ 
variably  found  that  the  best  taught  and  best  governed  schools  were  those  of 
wffiich  the  teachers,  when  competent,  were  the  least  governed.  After  all,  the 
success  of  our  public  school  system  depends  mainly  on  them.  “  They  are 
the  sentinels  at  the  watch-posts  of  our  great  world-wide  encampment 
watchmen,  who  in  the  main,  need  much  less  watching  and  deserve  better  pay 
than  most  professional  people ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they  get  more  of 

the  former  and  less  of  the  latter  than  any  other  intelligent  class. 

R.  C.  ROSS, 
County  Superintendent. 


Lewistown,  Oct.,  1856. 
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That  government  is  best  which  most  effectually  secures  the  common 
good,  and  provides  for  the  protection,  safety,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  individual  liberty,”  may  have  be¬ 
come  a  truism  among  all  civilized  nations  j  yet,  it  is  equally  true,  in  all 
educational  efforts,  we  ought  to  have  it  impressed  deeply  on  our  minds,  that 
no  government  ever  did,  or  ever  can  accomplish  these  important  results,  un¬ 
less  the  masses  of  the  people  are  well  and  highly  educated. 

The  present  crisis  of  the  important  interests  of  education  in  this  Common¬ 
wealth,  should  call  forth,  for  practical  development,  the  entire  strength  of 
the  educational  mind  in  our  midst.  It  is  no  time  for  the  enlightened  and 
conscientious  citizen  to  shun  the  responsibilities  of  his  station.  It  is  in  vain 
for  him  to  seek  to  transfer  the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  himself,  to 
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others.  He  is  an  integral  part  of  the  government  of  his  country,  and  he 
must  discharge  the  duties  of  his  citizenship  for  the  common  weal,  or  for  the 
common  wo,  as  long  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  community.  The  rewards  of 
faithfulness,  or  the  shame  and  evils  of  dereliction  of  duty,  will  be  fastened 
upon  him  forever. 

It  is,  therefore,  cheering  and  encouraging  to  those  who  feel  themselves 
identified  with  the  cause  of  education  and  the  well-being  of  our  common 
country,  that  we  can  report  progress  in  Sullivan  county.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
slow,  but  we  trust,  nevertheless,  sure.  She  has  taken  a  step  forward  ;  we 
believe  she  never  will  retrace  it. 

Modifications  of  the  System. — You  will  permit  me  to  suggest  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  that  after  another  year’s  labor  and  trial,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  convic¬ 
tions  which  I  expressed  in  my  last  annual  report,  that  the  system  would 
operate  with  greater  harmony  and  efficiency  if  we  had  incorporated  with  the 
same,  the  following  additions  and  alterations : 

1.  A  uniform  State  school  tax. 

2.  A  reduction  of  school  directors,  in  each  district,  to  three^  with  a  fair 
compensation  for  their  services. 

3.  A  separation  of  the  School  from  the  State  Department. 

Statistics. — 1  transmit  to  the  Department  the  following  table,  as  per  your 
circular  of  June  30th,  1856  : 


DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES.  ! 

FURNITURE. 

SCHOOLS. 

No.  1  No.  2 

1 

No.  3 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  1 

• 

O 

523 

No.  3 

Collev* . 

3 

Q 

Cherry . 

4 

•  •  •  • 

8 

4 

•  •  •  • 

8 

^  o 

.... 

6 

6 

Davidson . 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Elkland . 

0 

4 

o 

A 

O  C- 

1 

Forks . 

3 

1 

3 

• 

•  CO 

• 

• 

*T 

4 

c  « 

S  ^ 

J 

3 

1 

4 

Fox . . . 

0 

o 

O 

9 

Laporte  borough, . 

] 

1 

*  P- 
o 

•  •  •  • 

Laporte  township . 

4 

4 

o_ 

•  •  •  • 

4 

Hillsgrrovef . .  - 1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

QQ 

M  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

o 

Shrewsbury! .  t . , , , 

3 

3 

p 

«  *  • 

Of  the  t^achers^  twenty-two  are  under  seventeen  years  of  age  j  eight  be¬ 
tween  seventeen  and  twenty-one ;  ten  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  j 
three  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  j  four  between  thirty  and  forty  j  one 
between  forty  and  fifty  ;  and  none  over  fifty. 

Thirty-five  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  fourteen  elsewhere.  No  col¬ 
lege  or  Normal  school  graduates  amongst  them. 

fourteen  have  taught  one  year ;  fourteen  from  one  to  three  years  ;  thirteen 
from  three  to  six  years  ;  two  from  six  to  ten  ;  two  from  ten  to  twenty ;  and 
none  over  twenty. 

Seventeen  intend  to  teach  permanently,  and  thirty-two  do  not. 

Ten  have  read  educational  works,  and  thirty-nine  have  not. 

Twenty-four  give  full  satisfaction  ;  twenty-one  are  medium  ;  and  five  can 
be  dispensed  with. 


*  In  this  district  and  some  others,  the  want  of  classification  is  owinff  to  diversity  of  text¬ 
books.  ^ 

f  Plunkett’s  Creek  changed  to  Hillsgrove. 

J  No  schools  during  the  year. 


tii  SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

Leading  Characteristics. — The  county,  geographically,  may  be  divided  into 
three  divisions,  the  western,  eastern  and  southern.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie 
four  western  districts,  embracing  Elkland,  Forks,  Fox  and  Hillsgrove,  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  lumbering.  Though  comparatively  poor,  yet 
within  a  few  years  past  they  have  made  rapid  advancement  in  wealth,  and 
are  destined  to  become  noted  for  their  fine  stock  and  products  of  the  dairy. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  divided  into  hill  and  dale.  The  bottoms  on  the 
streams  are  generally  narrow,  with  steep,  precipitous  mountain  sides,  but  the 
uplands  swell  away  in  long  ridges,  capable  of  being  brought  into  general  and 
profitable  cultivation,  and  will  be  sought  after  for  their  excellent  grazing 
qualities.  In  Elkland  and  Forks  the  land  is  mostly  taken  up,  and  large  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  recently  made  to  the  population.  Fox  and  Hillsgrove  are 
not  so  densely  populated. 

The  prevalent  public  sentiment,  with  regard  to  education  and  our  school 
system,  is  favorable.  Our  school  system  is  generally  received  with  great 
favor,  and  there  is  an  increasing  desire  manifested  to  have  it  carried  out  in 
detail. 

Eastern. — The  eastern  division  of  the  county  contains  Cherry  and  Colley 
districts.  Agriculture  is  alnr.ost  exclusively  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  portion  of  the  county  has  doubled  her  farm  products  within  a  few  years, 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  wealthy  and  independent.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  capable  of  almost  universal  culti¬ 
vation,  and  w’ell  adapted  to  the  cereal  grains  and  nutritious  grasses. 

Cherry  is  the  most  densely  populated  district  in  the  county.  Colley  has 
yet  large  tracts  of  unseated  lands,  which  invite  men  of  small  cash  means 
to  make  for  themselves  and  families  a  good  home  with  the  capital  of  labor. 

Public  sentiment  is  highly  in  favor  of  common  school  education,  and  our 
system  is  receiving  the  cordial  and  energetic  support  of  the  citizens  generally. 

Southern. — The  southern  portion  of  the  county  includes  Laporte  borough, 
Laporte  township,  Davidson  and  Shrewsbury  districts. 

Agriculture  is  the  general  pursuit,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  persons 
living  on  Muncy  creek  and  its  tributaries,  who  employ  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  lumbering.  Large  tracts  of  land  are,  however,  in  their  primeval 
state,  and,  therefore,  are  sparsely  populated.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  bring 
these  lands  into  market.  The  older  settlers  are  becoming  wealthy  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  face  of  the  country  is  similar  to  the  western  division  of  the 
county,  and  is  excellent  for  the  cereal  grains  and  the  various  fruits  of  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

With  the  exception  of  Laporte  borough,  and,  perhaps,  some  portion  of  La¬ 
porte  township,  this  is  decidedly  the  hardest  soil  in  the  country  on  which  to 
make  our  common  school  system  flourish.  There  is  not  that  general  interest 
felt  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  to  make 
them  successful.  In  Shrewsbury,  especially,  it  is  to  be  regretted.  Another 
generation,  perhaps,  will  have  to  arise,  before  we  can  hope  for  much  success. 
1  am  not  aware  that  any  systematized  or  extensive  hostility  is  entertained 
against  our  system  of  education,  but  a  general  apathy  prevails,  detrimental 
to  our  educational  interests.  An  unwillingness  to  bear  the  pecuniary  expense 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  system  vigorous  in  this  sparsely 
populated  district,  is,  perhaps,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way. 

Teachers. — We  have  yet  to  lament  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  com¬ 
petent  instructors,  within  the  bounds  of  the  county.  However,  we  find  an 
improvement  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  a  pleasant  duty  to  me  to  issue  cer¬ 
tificates  to  several  residents  of  the  county,  who  never  taught  before  the  past 
winter.  Many  of  the  pupils  who  are  now  attending  our  common  schools, 
have  assured  me,  that  it  was  their  design  to  qualify  themselves,  as  soon  as 
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-  jt  I  •  competent  teachers,  I  have  urged  this  in  my  public  lec¬ 

tures,  and  also  m  private  conversation  with  scholars  and  their  parents  as 
being  our  only  effectual  remedy  against  this  greatest  obstacle  with  which 
we  have  to  contend.  1  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  our  families  that 
we  shalJ  have  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  female  instruction— that 
competent  female  instructors,  sustained  by  the  community  and  directors 
where  they  labor,  would  do  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  a  majority  of  schools  in 
the  county— and  that  female  teachers  would  find  constant  employment  with 
an  increasing  compensation,  better,  indeed,  than  in  any  other  business’ 
Books.— in  some  districts  there  is  a  uniformity  in  text-books.  J  am’sorrv 
to  say  this  is  not  universal.  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  within 
the  year  past.  VVe  trust  this  reform  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  entirely  sue- 

1  (  LI  J  • 

•dgnculture.—We  entertain  the  same  views  now  as  we  did,  while  making 
out  our  annual  reports  for  the  past  two  years,  with  regard  to  this  great  indus¬ 
trial  pursuit,  and  so  intimately  interwoven  with  our  national  wealth  and  pro**- 
prity.  We  live  in  a  country  of  small  farms,  where  the  owner  with  his  own 
hands,  cultivates  the  soil.  The  husbandman  is  at  the  same  time  its  owner 
:  Its  cultivator  and  its  defender.  How  important,  then,  that  the  farmer  should 
be  taught  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  agriculture.  We  know  of  no 
place  where  the  masses  of  our  rural  population  can  be  reached  and  instructed 
n  this  great  pursuit,  so  well  as  in  our  common  schools.  Our  mechanic  arts 
and  commerciaj  greatness,  all  depend  on  the  success  of  the  teeming  millions 


Campbellsyille,  Oct.  21,  1856. 


RICHARD  BEDFORD, 
County  Superintendent, 


BLAIR  COUNTY. 

A  writer  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  in  a  criticism  on  the  Countv 
Superintendents  reports  of  last  year,  complains  that  they  deal  too  much  in 
generahties,  leaving  out,  almost  entirely,  those  statistics  which  would  enable 
the  public  to  get  an  insight  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  public  school 

h  "in  to  be  entertained 

the  ^Jchool  Department  5  as  a  course  has  been  indicated,  which  will  con- 

in  e  the  reports  of  this  year  to  “facts  and  figures,”  gathered  during  a  hard 
A  inter  campaign,  at  the  very  point  of—in/errogation.  Should  the  general 
eader  object  to  the  course,  let  him  remember  that  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases, 
be  ornate  must  give  way  to  the  useful. 

The  statistics  which  follow  were  obtained  on  the  ground,  by  actual  inspec- 
mn,  so  that  they  may  be  relied  upon,  if  not  as  the  best  possible  statement 
hat  could  have  been  made,  yet  they  approximate  as  near  the  present  condi- 
lon  of  our  schools  as  memory  and  hastily  written  notes  can  supply. 

6cAoo/  Bouses.— Of  one  hundred  and  seven  school  houses  visited  durinir 
le  year,  1  find  twenty-one  of  the  first  grade,  which  are  “sufficiently  well 
dapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended;”  fifty  of  the  second 
rade,  “that  are  not  so  adapted,  but  by  alteration  may  become  so,”  and 

^Tth'”*  **  training  places  of 
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Of  these  houses  seventeen  are  log,  seventy-one  frame,  ten  stone,  and  nine 
brick.  They  are  generally  situated  on  or  near  the  diflerent  public  roads, 
fronting  the  highways,  without  regard  to  the  poims  of  the  compass,  borne 
have  neat  play-grounds  attached  or  enclosed ;  others  are  placed  in  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  shielded  from  the  sun  and  wind  by  shade  trees,  planted  by  the 
hand  of  nature.  Only  thirteen  of  these  houses,  and  they  principally  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  are  accommodated  with  those  essential  marks  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  health,  privies.  The  houses  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  placed  m 

the  central  part  of  the  peighborhood.  .  .  - .  .  • 

Within  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  laudable  spirit  of  improveinent  going 
on  in  regard  to  building  and  repairing  houses,  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
the  note!  of  next  year  will  very  essentially  alter  the  above  classification 
School  FnrnUure.— In  regard  to  writing  tab  es  or  desks,  with 
ponding  seats,  the  school  rooms  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  T 
are  twenty-one  furnished  with  “  combination  desks,”  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  the  first  class;  twenty- nine  with  long  desks,  facing  towards  the 
centre  of  the  rooms,  which  are  set  down  in  the  second  class;  sixty-seven 
with  the  long:,  sharp,  angular,  old-fashioned  desks,  fastened  to  the  wall,  which 
may  be  put  down  in  the  third  class. 

Eleven  schools  are  provided  with  maps  or  globes,  and  seventy-one  wit 
black-boards,  the  size  of  which  varies  from  six  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 

^  A  few  of  the  rooms  have  cases  for  books  and  slates,  others  have  seats  made 
in  the  form  of  a  chest,  in  which  the  pupils  can  keep  their  books,  dinners,  &c., 
but  most  of  the  houses  lack  these  accommodations.  Fifty  houses  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  wood  stoves,  and  fifty-seven  with  coal  stoves.  Goal  is  super- 
Ldinff  the  use  of  wood  in  this  region,  being  much  cheaper,  requiring  less 
attention,  besides  it  settles  the  controversy  in  regard  to  “  whose  duty  is  it  to 
cut  wood  1”  Still  it  rather  aggravates  that  other  question,  wh^ose  duty  u 
it  to  clean  the  house  1’-  Let  the  reader  remember,  that  many  of  the  above 
classified  houses,  together  with  their  furniture,  were  got  upon  a  cheap  scale, 
at  an  early  day  in  the  public  school  enterprise,  and  that  most  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  are  contemplating  the  erecting  of  new  houses,  and  furnishing  them 

more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  .  .  , 

The  Schools.~0(  one  hundred  and  eighteen  schools  visited,  there  are  seven¬ 
teen  of  the  first  class,  or  “graded  schools,”  to  wit:  Duncansville,  Hollidays- 
burg,  Gay  sport,  Newry  and  Williamsburg  schools.  There  are  three  pa^es 
in  the  Hollidaysburg  schools.  The  first,  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught 
orthography  and  the  first  lessons  in  reading ;  the  second  is  made  up  of  pupils 
transferred  from  the  first,  and  in  addition  to  spelling  and  reading,  they  are 
taught  mental  arithmetic,  primary  geography,  and  in  a  word  prepared  lor 
entering  the  grammar  school,  which  is  the  third  grade.  Ihe  sexes  are  sep  - 
rated  in  all  the  departments.  The  other  schools  have  but  two  grades.  Their 
first  includes  what  is  included  in  the  first  and  second  of  the  Hollidaysburg 
grades,  and  their  second  is  similar  to  the  Hollidaysburg  third. 

^  In  the  second  class  are  included  all  schools  that  are  not  graded,  hut  ‘  have 
made  a  successful  attempt  at  classification,”  and  are  '""dacted  after  the  most 
approved  plan,  so  as  to  reflect  credit  on  their  teachers.  Of  this  c  ass  there 
are^ twenty-six.  Many  of  the  latter  class  are  superior  to  some  of  the  paded 
schools,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  report  forty-three  good  schools 
Of  the  remaining  or  third  class,  there  are  various  depees  of  diflerence,  from 
those  whose  merits  might  almost  entitle  them  to  a  p  ace  in  the  second  class, 
down  to  those  whose  demerits  entitled  them  to  be— closed.  It  is  just  to  state, 
that  many  of  the  latter  schools  were  not  well  classified,  more  from  a  lack  in 
uniformity  in  books,  than  owing  to  incapacity  in  the  teachers.  Considering 
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nin made  towards  a  proper  classifiea- 

In  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  schools,  there  were  found  on  the  lists,  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  pupils.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  and 

fbCvs'''®  T ‘a  Superintendent,  who  found  them  classified  as 

s^tv  ei;ht  Zh-"  T  ''undred  and 

sixty-eight  read  ng  classes,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  writing  classes  one 

hundred  and  eighty-eight  arithmetic  classes,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  geoTra- 

phy  classes,  eighty-tvyo  grammar  classes  and  thirty-six  other  classes,  incTud- 

mg  history,  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  surveying  and  astronomy, 

Ihe  question  may  be  asked,  why  is  there  so  much  difference  between  the 

number  on  the  list  and  the  attendance  I  I  answer,  some  of  the  schools  were 

visited  on  particular  days  when  there  was  an  unusual  number  of  absentees  ■ 

but  the  principal  reason  was  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  in  this  region’ 

The  snow-drifts  were  m  many  places  impassable,  and  consequently  calised 

Tn  T  absent,  whose  seats  would  otherwise  have  been  reo-ularlv 

anxiety  of  some  of  our  citizens  to  keep  the  schools  open, 

d  have  their  children  benefitted  thereby,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 

hey  regularly  took  their  children  to  and  from  schLl  in  sleds  and  sleighs 

ttnL't  Tuld  fin  rnmakr'  ^<1-- 

TcacAcrs.— Before  classifying  the  teachers,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state 
my  standard^  of  “  thoroughness”  in  granting  a  “professional  certificate.”  If 
the  applicant  could  spell  words  correctly,  giving  their  definitions  and  appli- 
cations,  apply  the  rules  of  elocution,  and  read  intelligibly,  so  as  to  o-ive^the 
listener  the  sense  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  pleasure  in  listening :  write°a  read- 

geoLranhv  narsl  yof”'!"  ““P  t**®  P^minent  features  of 

^’  P®'^®®,  difficult  sentences,  correct  bad  English  and  explain  the 
ner  nf^  violated  i  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching,  so  that^his  man- 
in  tbf  '  “  goodly  degree,  within  the  modern  improvements 

cate  T  ‘^“"^‘dered  worthy  of  receiving  a  first  class  cS 

cate.  Of  course  due  allowance  was  made  for  the  excessively  timid  nor  vva«* 

^perfect  sneiref  af '  ?  IPhr'”''*'”  k«ow 

grammfrianf  writer,  a  thorougA  arithmetician,  geographer  or 

eiohlet'schLu  °"®  »»>"dred  and 

There  were  t  '  K*,*  ^  ^  1™^’  none  under  the  age  of  seventeen 

betweenTh  *®"  ,*>®*"'®®"  ‘h®  age  of  eighteen  and  twenty-mie  ;  thirty-nine 
five  and  htrt"®'’/  ‘"'®a‘Yone  and  twenty-five  ;  twenty-three  between  tiLnty- 

L_rfif.t,t7sk T;e7fift'^^^^^  between  forty 

oneard^h^ret^*^  taught  less  than  one  year;  twenty-two  between 

3  ten  J  V  between  three  and  six;  twelve  between  six 

yeL  ’  ^  between  ten  and  twenty ;  and  six  had  taught  over  twenty 

teachers  signified  their  intention  to  make  teaching  a  profession  if 

proper  encouragement  were  given;  and  fifty  “  would  not  make  teaching  a 
business  on  any  accounf  f”  TIn'o  i  ^  i  •  i  ‘^cning  a 

accommodate  the  n^*  i^k  class  was  pressed  into  the  service  to 

higher.  neighborhood,  or  as  a  means  for  aspiring  to  somethinjr 

‘‘medium  a®  '‘those  who  gave  full  satisfaction;”  fifty-two 

ferior  order,  and  should  be  dispensed  with.”  It  would  give  me  Jve^t  plea^^ure 
to  be  permitted  to  name  those  who  faithfully  dischargld  their“dutjf  but  as 
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I  am  forbidden  to  make  this  mark  of  distinction,  I  forbear ;  with  the  sugges-  : 
tion,  that  it  be  made  hereafter  the  duty  of  Superintendents  to  give  the  nam^i 
of  faithful  teachers,  as  an  encouragement  to  them  and  information  for  the 

public.  .  1  •  1  I 

Mi8cdlantous,—\i  we  are  to  judge  of  the  interest  which  the  citizens  ^n- 

erally  feel  in  the  schools  of  our  county,  by  the  number  of  “  visitors  they 

have,  then  would  we  be  obliged  to  claim  but  little  credit  for  zeal  in  the  cause 

of  education.  The  proposed  inquiry  was  made  at  the  schools,  “ have  you 

had  any  visitors  r’  and  the  answer  generally  was,  “very  few. 

had  called  to  take  his  children  home,  and  remained  a  few  minutes  5’  or  “  Mr. 

B.  called  on  business,”  &c. 

The  report  is  better  in  regard  to  school  directors.  It  is  common  in  the 
rural  districts,  for  the  board  of  directors  to  assign  each  one  a  certain  school 
to  oversee;  usually  the  one  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Inmost  cases  the 
inquiry  was  answered  thus:  “The  resident  director  has  visited  us  several 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  among  our  people,  an  idea  prevails  that 
teachers  and  scholars  dislike  to  have  parents  and  others  visit  thern  during 
school  hours.  They  think  pupils  become  embarrassed,  and  fail  in  their  reel- 
tations  in  consequence.  This  fear  keeps  many  of  our  citizens  away  from 
the  school  room,  who  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  system  ot 
“free  education.”  Those  persons  forget  that  to  learn  “self  control  is  an 
important  part  of  education  ;  and  the  more  our  schools  are  visited,  the  better 
opportunity  will  our  children  have  to  practice  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
our  people  neo-lect  this  duty  so  much ;  that  they  entrust  the  whole  matter  to, 
at  the  most,  six  men,  when  with  a  little  sacrifice  of  time,  they  may  see  and 
hear  for  themselves  how  the  teacher  performs  his  duty,  and  how  the  scholars 

proffresSi  , 

As  to  the  “leading  characteristics,”  &c.,  of  the  county,  its  resources, 

“  leading  branches  of  industry,”  “arts,”  “  history”  and  destiny^  they  are  not 
subjects  belonging  to  a  report  on  common  schools,  and  1  must  be  excused  lor 
not  giving  them  a  place  here.  However,  should  any  body  wish  to 
book  on  the  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  educational  or  otherwise,  he  may  tin 

one  willing  to  furnish  the  “  leading  characteristics”  of 

HUGH  A.  CALDVV  hiLLi, 
County  Superintendent* 

Hollidaysbukg,  Nov.  11,  1856. 
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In  my  brief  report  of  December  last,  I  trespassed  to  some  extent  on  the  limits 
of  the  year  just  closed ;  and  now,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  will  proceed  with  the 
report  for  the  whole  year,  as  though  that  had  not  been  written. 

Examinations.— you  are  aware,  it  was  near  the  first  of  July  when  1 
commenced  my  labors  as  County  Superintendent.  The  first  duty  was  t  e 
examination  of  teachers.  I  held  examinations  in  twenty-three  diflferent  places. 
Diirincr  the  early  part  of  the  season  teachers  were  very  scarce— not  more,  i 
think, ^han  two- thirds  of  the  schools  were  taken  by  those  examined  at  the 
public  meetings.  Afterwards  I  was  sorely  annoyed  by  applications  for  exami- 
jvatioii  in  private,  when  I  was  visiting  the  schools.  The  number  now  increase 
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90  much  that  over  twenty  were  examined  who  did  not  get  schools.  Dy  the 
way,  I  think  private  examinations  should  be  prohibited  altogether.  The 
whole  number  of  certificates  issued,  was  three  hundred  and  sixteen.  Seven¬ 
teen  of  these  were  permanent  or  professional.  The  examinations  were  chiefly 
oral  5  and  in  cases  where  the  classes  were  large,  they  were  very  unsatisfactory 
to  myself.  Hence  I  have  determined  to  have  them  in  writing  hereafter ;  for 
then  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  usual  trepidation,  and  ail  in  the  class 
answering  the  same  questions  at  the  same  time,  and  leisure  being  thus  afforded 
for  deliberation  before  issuing  certificates,  there  will  be  less  danger  of  mis¬ 
judging  the  qualifications  of  any. 

•Associations  of  Teachers. — I  organized  a  number  of  teachers’  associations 
during  the  "winter,  and  others  were  organized  and  vigorously  carried  on  with¬ 
out  any  aid  from  me.  Rut  the  shortness  of  the  session  of  our  public  schools 
is  a  serious  impediment  to  the  success  of  these  organizations ;  because,  in 
most  districts,  the  teachers  being  so  far  apart  that  they  cannot  attend  them 
oftener  than  once  per  month — not  more  than  two  or  three  meetings  can  be  held 
during  a  term.  For  the  same  reason  they  cannot  be  continuedT  through  the 
long  vacation  of  the  schools,  because  the  members  are  compelled  to  separate 
in  order  to  obtain  some  other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Yet  where 
teachers  are  found,  who  are  determined  to  use  ail  possible  instrumentalities 
for  their  own  improvement,  (and  we  have  many  of  these,)  associations  are  kept 
up  in  winter.  But  where  men  are  employed  to  teach,  who  cannot  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  need  to  make  any  improvement,  (and  who,  if  they  do  not 
get  ‘‘good  certificates,”  complain  of  being  “  wronged”  by  the  examiner,)  it 
is  impossible  to  get  up,  or  at  all  events,  to  keep  up  associations. 

The  Institute. — 1  mentioned  before,  that  a  teachers’  institute  \vas  organized 
in  October  last.  The  second  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  in  Mount  Plea¬ 
sant  in  April  j  but,  though  the  people  of  the  village  proposed  to  entertain, 
cmd  did  actually  entertain,  free  of  charge,  all  teachers  who  attended  it,  I  can¬ 
not  boast  of  a  large  attendance.  There  are,  however,  some  valid  reasons  for 
the  failure,  among  which  is  the  fact  that  the  convention  was  held  near  the 
border  of  the  county.  But  still  there  is  blame  attaching  to  the  teachers. 
They  are  chargeable  with  indifterence.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  interest  in  teaching,'  and  of  course  in  teachers’  conventions,  is 
growing  slowly  but  steadily. 

Jsormal  School. — Among  the  labors  of  the  County  Superintendent  must  be 
reckoned  the  care  of  this  institution.  I  thought  for  some  time  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  establish  a  separate  school  for  teachers,  inasmuch  as  we  had 
already  seven  academies  in  and  around  the  county,  all,  more  or  less,  engaged 
m  preparing  teachers  for  their  vocation.  In  the  southern  part  are  Mount 
Pleasarit  college  and  Sewdckley  and  Madison  academies,  all  bearing  excellent 
reputations.  In  the  northern  part  are  Leechburg  institute,  and  a  high  school 
in  the  borough  of  balem  Cross  Koadsj  and  in  the  border  of  Indiana  county 
are  Saltsburg  academj^  and  Blairsville  seminary.  The  last  two  have  been  in 
aperation  for  several  years,  and  are  widely  and  favorably  known.  With  the 
modus  operandi  in  these  schools,  I  am  not  familiar,  except  in  Mount  Pleasant 
college  and  Leechburg  institute.  1  will  say  of  them,  simpler,  that  I  believe 
they  arc  not  excelled  by  any  Normal  school,  in  thoroughness  of  instruction, 
both  in  the  sciences  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

_  But  it  was  still  thought  necessary,  on  deliberation,  to  have  a  Normal  schotil 
in  some  part  of  the  county  most  remote  from  all  the  other  schools.  Accord- 
connection  with  some  citizens  of  New  Derry,  1  established  one  in 
that  village.  It  has  been  quite  successful.  The  second  session  will  not  com¬ 
mence  until  about  the  first  day  of  A  pril  next,  because  the  teachers  will  b©  eft- 
15 
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gaged  in  their  vocation  during  the  winter  season.  While  I  have  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  school,  I  have  the  control  of  its  operations. 

Visitations. — As  early  in  the  season  as  possible  I  commenced  the  labor  of 
visiting  the  schools.  As  there  were  reported  to  me  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  schools  in  the  county,  (two  of  the  houses  having  been  burnt  down  since^ 
the  schools  to  which  they  belonged  are  not  mentioned  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  directors,)  I  was  compelled  to  visit  three  per  day,  in  order  that  I  might 
reach  the  whole.  1  traveled  every  day  during  the  wet  autumn;  and  1  would 
easily  have  reached  every  school,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  the 
snow  was  so  deep  and  drifted,  that  it  was  impossible,  for  about  three  or  four 
weeks,  to  travel  at  all.  For  this  reason  sixty  of  the  schools  were  not  visited. 
More  of  them  would  have  been  necessarily  passed  by,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  assistance  rendered  me  by  many  directors.  For  this  and  their  hospitality 
they  have  my  warmest  thanks.  During  my  visits  copious  notes  were  taken. 
The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  affairs  as  indicated  by  my  notes.  It 
ts  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  your  directions: 

1st.  School  Houses. — All  the  school  houses  in  the  county  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  into  three  classes:  the  first  comprising  such  as  are  adapted  in  all  or 
most  particulars  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended ;  the  second, 
such  as  may,  by  alteration  and  improvement,  become  so  ;  and  the  third,  such 
as  are  essentially  unfit  to  be  the  training  places  of  youth.  In  the  first  division 
there  are  one  hundred ;  in  the  second,  twenty-seven ;  and  in  the  third,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  third  division  is  the  largest,  solely  on  account 
of  limited  dimensions,  (especially  of  low  ceilings,)  and  want  of  ventilation. 
All  the  old  buildings  are  small,  and  only  about  seven  and  a-half  or  eight  feet 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  But  those  built  recently  (in  all  parts  of  the  county) 
are  larger,  and  1  believe  are  never  under  ten  feet  ceiling,  while  many  of  them 
are  twelve.  I  wonder  that  any  should  be  built  lower  than  fourteen  feet.  Of 
the  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  houses,  forty-six  are  log;  one  hundred  and 
forty-two,  frame;  fifty-six,  brick,  and  eighteen  stone. 

2d.  Furniture. — I  have  arranged  the  houses  inio  two  classes,  with  reference 
to  their  furniture.  The  first  embraces  those  tolerably  well  furnished,  (for  we 
have  none  completely  furnished,)  and  the  second,  those  which  are  not  so.  In 
the  first  division  there  are  one  hundred  and  twelve  ;  in  the  second,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  No  maps  or  globes  were  found,  except  in  one  house  in  Derry, 
one  in  Mount  Pleasant,  two  in  Greensburg,  one  in  Bridgeport,  one  in  West 
Newton  and  one  in  Mount  Pleasant  borough. 

3d.  The  Schools. — The  graded  schools  in  this  county  are  exceedingly  few. 
In  Mount  Pleasant  and  Salem  Cross  Roads  boroughs  alone,  they  are  graded 
tolerably  well.  Some  attempt  was  made  at  grading  in  Greensburg,  but  it  was 
unsuccessful.  There  were  ninety-two  schools  pretty  well  classified  last 
winter,  but  to  give  the  name  and  location  of  each  is  now  out  of  my  power. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  were  badly  classified. 

4th.  Teachers — Age. — Under  seventeen,  none.  Between  seventeen  and 
twenty-one,  sixty- five  ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  one  hundred  and 
ten;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  forty-five;  between  thirty  and  forty, 
twenty-nine;  between  forty  and  fifty,  eight;  over  fifty,  five. 

Birth-place.-— Two  hundred  and  fifty- nine  were  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
three  out  of  the  State.  I  cannot  be  quite  certain  about  a  few  of  those  I  did 
not  visit,  but  1  know  I  am  not  far  from  the  correct  figures.  There  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  four  or  five  who  were  born  without  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania. 

Graduates. — There  were  but  two  college  graduates  (and  no  graduate  of  a 
Normal  school)  among  our  teachers  last  winter. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Forty-eight  have  taught  less  than  one  year,  i.  e. 
they  commenced  to  teach  only  last  winter.  Eighty-six  have  taught  between 
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one  and  three  years;  forty-four  between  three  and  six  years;  fifty-seven  be¬ 
tween  SIX  and  ten  years;  seventeen  between  ten  and  twenty  years  and  ten 
over  twenty  years.  ’ 

Permanent  Teachers.— Those  who  intend  to  teach  permanently  number  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  Those  who  do  not,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 

Educational  works  have  been  read  by  one  hundred  out  of  two  hundred 
£ixty-two.  ^ 

atnnner  of  Teaching.— There  were  last  winter  seventy-two  teachers  who 
gave  full  satisfaction;  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  who,  though  inferior  to 
the  others,  may  be  employed  until  they  can  improve,  or  others  be  found  to 

herLfter''  ^  "hose  services  had  better  be  dispensed  with 

5th.  Miscellaneous.— k  person  scarcely  hears  of  parental  visitations  of 
scl^ols.  Occasional  visitors  (mostly  teachers)  were  reported  in  forty  schools. 

Ihirty-four  teachers  only  proposed  having  public  examinations  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  their  schools. 

Forty  schools  were  regularly  visited  by  school  teachers  ;  to  sixty-four  others 

occasional  official  visits  were  paid,  while  one  hundred  and  fifty-eieht  were 
entirely  neglected.  ^  °  wcie 

Westmoreland  is  an  agricultural  section.  Along  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
and  Youghiogheny  river,  coal  mining  is  pretty  extensively  carried  on.  Over 
three-fourths  of  the  schools  were  reported  “  rich.”  The  whole  county  is 
hilly,  and  pretty  densely  settled.  ^ 

1  he  only  insuperable  difficulty  met  with,  was  ascertaining  the  “prevalent 
public  sentiment  “  with  regard  to  education  and  the  school  system.”  Every 

a^thTt  oV  question  was  put,  gave  his  own  opinion 

as  that  of  the  neighborhood.  This  was  to  be  expected ;  for  teachei^  and 

directors  never  thought  of  consulting  their  neighbors  on  the  subject— not 
snowing  tnat  they  would  be  called  upon  to  report  on  it.  Manv^eachers 
eing  strangers  m  the  school  districts,  did  not  know  anythino-  about  the 
views  of  the  people-and  it  frequently  happened  that  no  director"  was  alo^ 
to  whom  the  question  might  be  put.  The  result  of  my  inquiries  was,  that  al! 
the  people  are  m  favor  of  schooling  their  children ;  but  that  in  fourteen 
schools  a  majority  is  opposed  to  the  public  or  State  system. 

JAS.  I.  M’COKMICK, 

Stewartsville,  July  5,  1856.  Superintendent. 
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Agreeably  to  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  of  June  30,  I  have 
arranged  and  classed  all  the  school  houses,  and  also  the  school  teachers,  in 
Bedford  county,  in  the  following  order,  to  wit :  • 


DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOL 

HOUSES. 

TEACHERS. 

1 

1 

First  Class. .  •  • 

Second  Class, . .  1 

Third  Class..  . . 

S- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

or 

• 

First  Divison.  . 

Second  Divis’n, 

Third  Division, 

Bedford  borough.. . 

•  •  •  •  •  t 

1 

1 

2 

4 

t  «  •  •  »  • 

1 

Bedford  township . 

5 

4  , 

2 

11 

4 

4 

3 

Broad  Ton. 

4 

2 

6 

0 

2 

2 

Colerain . 

3 

6 

2 

11 

5 

3 

3 

Cumberland  Valiev . 

7 

4 

11 

4 

3 

4 

Harrison . . . 

4 

3 

7 

4 

2 

1 

Hopewell., . . . . 

4 

2 

1 

7  , 

4 

2 

1 

Juniata . 

b 

4 

3 

12 

3 

3 

6 

TjihertV-  . . . 

4 

2 

6 

4 

. 

2 

Londonderry . . 

4 

2 

6 

2 

3 

1 

Monroe . 

5 

4 

3 

12 

5 

4 

3 

sipiGir  ••••#  ••••• 

5 

4 

4 

13 

3 

6 

4 

V 

Providence,  East . . 

5 

2 

2 

9 

4 

3 

3 

Providence,  West. . 

5 

.  4 

3 

12 

6 

3 

3 

Southampton . 

5 

5 

3 

13 

4 

4 

5 

St.  Clair . . 

6 

6 

4 

16 

6 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Union . . . 

5 

3 

4 

12 

3 

4 

5 

Woodberry,  Middle . 

9 

2 

1 

12 

9 

ry 

3 

•  •••<■ 

Woodberry,  South . 

5 

3 

• .  »-•-<  •« 

8 

7 

1 

72 

69 

1  46 

187 

85 

54 

52 

School  Houses.— In  the  borough  of  Bedford  there  is  one  second  class  school 
house,  with  a  bell  and  very  common  school  fixtures.  Three  of  the  schools 
are  taucrht  in  hired  rooms.  In  Bedford  township  there  are  six  of  stone,  re- 
raaindel-  of  log.  Broad  Top,  two  are  of  frame,  remainder  log.  Colefain,  one 
brick,  one  stone,  remainder  of  log.  Cumberland  Valley,  all  log.  Harrison, 
all  log.  Hopewell,  one  brick,  remainder  log.  Juniata,  one  frame,  remainder 
log.  ""Liberty,  four  new  log-frame  of  ample  dimensions,  remainder  log.  Lon¬ 
donderry,  all  log.  Monroe,  five  frame,  remainder  log.  Napier,  all  log.-— 
Providence  East,  four  frame,  remainder  log.  Providence  West,  four  frame, 
remainder  log.  Schellsburg,  one  capacious  brick,  with  bell  and  school  fix¬ 
tures  ;  desks  and  seats  might  be  much  improved.  Southampton,  two  frame,, 
remainder  log.  Saint  Clair,  six  frame,  remainder  log.  Union,  four  frame, 
remainder  log.  Middle  Woodberry,  two  large  brick,  one  stone,  six  frame, 
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remainder  log.  Woodberry  South,  one  splendid  brick  at  Enterprise,  remain¬ 
der  frame  and  log. 

School  Furniture. — In  a  large  majority  of  school  houses  of  the  first  division, 
desks  and  seats  are  well  arranged,  and  generally  have  a  black-board  and  con- 
veniencies  for  hats,  bonnets,  cloaks  and  books.  In  both  the  VVoodberrys 
globes  are  in  use.  In  a  small  portion  of  those  of  the  second  division,  desks 
and  seats  are  tolerably  good,  while  in  the  larger  portion,  and  in  all  those  of 
the  third  division,  desks  and  seats  are  shamefully  out  of  order.  These  delin¬ 
quencies,  and  the  evils  resulting  therefrom,  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
strongest  terms.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  many  of  the  school  houses 
material  improvements  will  shortly  be  made. 

Wood  and  coal  stoves  are  in  general  use.  Wood  or  coal  houses  have  not 
been  built.  Privies  are  rarely  found  on  the  premises  of  the  school  house, 
except  in  towns. 

Ventilators  have  not  been  introduced  into  either  school  house  or  seminary 
in  the  county.  In  a  few  school  rooms,  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows  are 
suspended  on  weights,  and  can  be  shifted  so  as  to  ventilate  or  regulate  the 
heat  of  the  room. 

Play  ground  and  shade  trees  in  some  districts  have  been  sadly  neglected,  and 
where  they  do  exist,  they  are  not  enclosed,  laid  out  and  ornamented  as  such 
places  should  be.  Springs  of  water  are  almost  always  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance,  that  being  one  of  the  considerations  when  locating  the  school  house. 

Graded  Schools. — Thei'e  are  no  graded  schools  outside  of  the  boroughs  of 
Bedford  and  Schellsburg.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  classing  pupils,  which 
is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter,  when  too  great  a  variety  of  books  is  found  in 
the  same  school.  Many  of  the  old  books,  however,  are  giving  place  to  new 
and  better  ones.  The  provisions  of  the  school  law,  on  this  subject,  have  not 
been  carried  into  effect  to  the  extent,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools, 
they  should  be. 

Branches  taught.^  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar 
and  geography.  Alathematics,  algebra  and  history  are  taught  in  many  of  the 
schools  of  the  first  class.  Geography  and  grammar  are  taught  in  every  dis¬ 
trict. 

Punishments  are  corporal.  The  rod  is  generally  used. 

Intermissions. — In  towns  and  villages  intermissions  from  ten  to  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  are  given.  In  rural  districts  intermissions  are  not  given,  except  about 
an  hour  at  noon. 

.Attention  to  study — degree  of  advancement.^  Sec. — Wherever  a  faithful,  com¬ 
petent  and  industrious  teacher  has  charge  of  a  school,  all  these  inquiries  can 
be  easily  and  cheerfully  answered — good.  The  school  and  school  room  will, 
in  almost  all  cases,  contrast  with  those  who  have  it  in  charge. 

dlg^  of  Teachers. — From  seventeen  to  twenty-one  years  old  there  are  forty- 
five.  From  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  years  old,  there  are  ninety.  From 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  old  there  are  thirty-two.  From  thirty  to  forty 
years  old,  there  are  eleven.  From  forty  to  fifty  years  old  there  are  eight. 
Over  fifty  years  old,  there  are  four. 

Time  of  Teaching. — From  questions  asked  teachers  when  visiting  schools, 
concerning  the  time  during  which  they  have  been  engaged  in  teaching,  I 
learned  that  four  of  them  had  been  teaching  upwards  of  thirty’’  years  j  eigh¬ 
teen,  for  about  fifteen  years;  seventy-five,  about  ten  years;  sixty-two  had 
taught  from  three  to  five  and  six  years;  thirty-two  had  never  taught.  F'ifteen 
had  read  books  on  education.  About  the  same  number  intend  to  make  teach¬ 
ing  a  permanent  business. 

Examinations. — Agreeably  to  previous  notice,  examinations  were  held  in 
every  borough  and  township  in  the  county,  beginning  about  the  middle  of 
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September.  At  most  of  these  examinations,  a  majority  of  the  directors,  and 
others,  the  friends  of  education,  attended.  The  examinations  sometimes 
lasted  from  three  to  six  hours.  In  all  the  townships,  those  who  attended,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  well  pleased,  with  one  single  exception,  where  I  was  told  by  one 
of  the  board,  “  that  he  did  not  want  sich  high  larnt  teachers  ;  that  they  would 
cost  too  muchy  I  am  pleased  to  say  suck  sentiments  have  but  few  friends  in 
the  county.  On  the  contrary,  the  cry  is,  “  give  us  better  teachers  and  we  will 
cheerfully  pay  them  higher  salaries^ 

In  several  instances,  persons  who  said  that  they  had  taught  school  seven 
years  under  the  old  school  law,  presented  themselves  for  examination,  when 
they  were  found  unable  to  define  the  most  common  place  words  in  the  spelling 
book,  and  with  the  three  R’s  “  reeden^  riten^  rithmatic^'^  were  no  better  ac¬ 
quainted.  To  such  persons  certificates  were  not  granted ;  consequently,  they 
and  their  friends  are  down  upon  the  Superintendent.  Two  hundred  teachers 
received  certificates  between  the  middle  of  September  and  early  in  December. 
Fifteen  only  were  professional. 

School  Visitations. — Visiting  schools  is  always  a  more  pleasant  duty  than 
that  of  examining  teachers.  I  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  the 
directors,  and  frequently  by  some  of  the  parents— efforts  were  made  to  get  as 
many  persons  present  as  possible.  I  regret  to  say  that  a  number  of  schools 
were  closed  before  1  could  give  them  a  personal  visit.  This  was  owing  to 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  extraordinary  drifts  of  snow. 
Roads  of  all  sorts  were  sometimes  blocked  up  for  several  days  at  a  time,  so 
that  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  could  reach  them — in  consequence  of  which 
schools,  by  mutual  consent,  have  been  suspended  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at 
a  time.  Four  months  were  spent  in  visiting  and  attempting  to  visit  the 
several  schools  of  the  county.  When  visiting  the  schools  of  our  borough, 
all  the  directors,  several  of  the  clergy  and  other  citizens  were  in  attendance. 

Directors'  Visits. — In  a  majority  of  the  townships  directors  occasionally 
visit  the  schools,  and  cheerfully  accompany  the  Superintendent,  even  when 
bleak  winds  and  snow  drifts  render  traveling  disagreeable  and  unpleasant.  In 
some  townships  directors  do  not  give  that  attention  to  the  schools,  when  in 
operation,  which  the  law  contemplates  they  should  do.  Parents  seldom  visit 
the  schools,  unless  by  invitation.  They  seem  to  think  they  have  no  business 
there.  This  is  a  mistaken  notion.  Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  benefit 
and  welfare  of  the  school  than  an  earnest  and  cheerful  co-operation  by  parents 

w  ith  the  teacher  and  directors.  o  u  n 

Exhibitions. — An  exhibition  was  had  at  the  close  of  the  school  in  Sehells- 
burg,  that  drew  forth  quite  a  large  and  respectable  audience.  A  favorable 
notice  of  this  exhibition  appeared  in  one  of  the  papers  of  Bedford,  i-n  which 
the  teacher,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  the  v«rhole  school,  were  highly  complimented. 
An  exhibition  should  be  got  up  at  the  close  of  every  school,  under  the  charge 
of  teachers  who  wish  to  excel  in  their  vocation. 

An  examination  of  the  classes  of  the  Bedford  academy,  under  the  charge  of 
W.  W.  Campbell,  principal,  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
on  the  12th  of  June  last.  The  annual  exhibitionhvas  held  in  the  court  house, 
on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  13th.  Both  of  which  were  largely  attended  and 
highly  applauded.  Mr.  Campbell,  as  principal  of  an  academy,  has  but  few; 
equals . 

The  Allegheny  male  and  female  seminary  at  Kainsburg,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Rev.  John  Pollock,  as  principal,  and  his  accomplished  lady,  as 
assistant,  has  been  in  successful  operation  about  one  year.  An  examination 
was  held  there  on  the  20th  of  June  last,  before  a  crowded  audience,  who  were 
delighted  with  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  every  department.  In  the 
evening  an  exhibition  came  off,  consisting  of  speeches,  dialogues  and  music, 
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which  reflected  great  credit  on  all  concerned.  Some  twenty  persons  have 
been  there  during  the  last  session,  in  order  to  improve  themselves  in  the  art 
of  teaching. 

^Agricultural  Districts. — Bedford,  Colerain,  Cumberland  Valley,  Harrison, 
Napier,  St.  Clair,  Union,  Middle  and  South  Woodberry,  Hopewell  and  West 
Providence,  may  properly  be  classed  as  agricultural  districts.  A  small  por¬ 
tion  of  good  limestone  land  is  found  in  these  townships,  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  while  the  large  portion,  except  in  the  two  VVoodberrys,  is  third 
rate,  rough  and  undulating.  A  majority  of  the  buildings  are  good,  and  built 
in  modern  style;  and  as  an  evidence  of  moral  culture,  houses  of  public  wor¬ 
ship,  some  of  stone,  others  of  brick  or  frame,  are  springing  up  in  every  densely 
populated  community. 

Juniata,  Londonderry,  Southampton,  Monroe  and  East  Providence,  are 
townships  that  naturally  and  truthfully  may  be  termed  the  “  Hill  country,” 
with  here  and  there  a  narrow  valley  of  tolerably  good  land.  Limestone  and 
iron  ore  abound  both  in  Londonderry  and  Southampton.  The  ore  has  not 
been  mined.  Two  steam  tanneries  are  in  successful  operation  in  Southamp¬ 
ton.  Fruit  culture  is  also  commencing  there.  One  gentleman,  in  “  Bean’s 
Cove,”  has  already  set  out  upwards  of  two  thousand  apple  and  peach  trees. 
In  Monroe  and  East  Providence,  a  considerable  lumber  trade  is  carried  on 
about  the  waters  of  Brush  creek.  , 

Broad  Top  is  situated  on  a  highly  elevated  range  of  mountain,  at  the  north¬ 
east  boundary  of  the  county,  and  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  coal  fields 
(tf  that  vicinity.  Agricultural  pursuits,  here,  but  poorly  remunerate  those 
engaged  in  them,  consequently  very  many  have  disposed  of  their  lands  to  the 
**  Broad  Top  coal  company”  and  left. 

A  railroad  has  recently  been  built  from  Huntingdon  to  Broad  Top,  crossing 
the  Juniata  river  at  Stonerstown,  on  a  bridge  of  stone  and  trellis  work,  ninety- 
five  feet  aboie  low  water  mark,  and  is  now  extended  to  Hopewell,  nine  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  where  iron  ore  and  stone  coal  are  abundantly  found  in 
the  same  vicinity.  1  doubt  whether  a  better  locality  for  an  iron  establish¬ 
ment,  on  a  large  scale,  can  be  found  in  the  State :  having  the  advantages  of 
either  steam  or  w^ater  powder,  as  Yellow  creek  flows  into  the  Juniata  river  im¬ 
mediately  opposite. 

At  this  place  there  has  recently  a  town  been  laid  out  called  Hopewell,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  buildings  are  now  in  rapid  progress  of  erec¬ 
tion. 

Liberty  township  lies  immediately  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river  from 
Broad  Top;  has  a  narrow  valley  (Woodcock)  of  tolerably  good  land,  but 
much  the  larger  portion  is  broken  and  hilly.  Iron  ore  of  good  quality  is 
found  here,  and  is  mined  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Institutes. — There  are  three  in  the  county;  one  at  Woodberry,  under  the 
management  of  James  S.  Tressey ;  another  at  Enterprise,  presided  over  by 
John  B.  Fluck;  the  third  in  Bedford  township,  conducted  by  John  Tomlin¬ 
son.  Ihey  awaken  a  general,  and  1  trust,  substantial  interest  in  the  caus>e 
of  education.  I  was  present  at  Enterprise  last  winter,  when  at  least  two 
hundred  persons  were  in  attendance.  Some  of  the  young  gentlemen  were 
highly  complimented  for  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  ia 
the  various  exercises  of  the  evening.  An  address  was  delivered  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent. 

The  Common  School  System. — Wherever  the  common  schools  are  under  the 
supervision  of  energetic  and  efficient  directors,  care  is  taken  that  the  best 
teachers  are  employed.  The  school  room  and  school  fixtures  are  kept  in  re¬ 
pair.  They  visit  the  schools — they  invite  parents  and  others  to  accompany 
them  there.  The  teacher  soon  becomes  “  zealous  of  good  works.”  The 
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pupils  are  rapidly  advancing — they  are  doing  their  best  to  improve  them» 
selves.  Here,  rest  assured,  the  common  school  system  has  its  influential 
fiends.  Here  there  are  no  complaints. 

If  there  were  but  three  directors,  and  a  compensation  allowed  them,  they 
would  attend  to  their  duties  more  efficiently,  and  the  common  school  system 
would  consequently  be  more  faithfully  carried  out,  and  more  favo-rably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  people.  So  long  as  the  law  retains  six  directors,  one  depending 
upon  the  other,  and  none  of  them  paid,  just  so  long  common  school  affairs, 
and  everything  else  pertaining  thereto,  will  have  a  sluggish  movement.  This 
is  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  county.  1  have  not  heard  a  single  voice 
against  reducing  their  number,  and  for  their  services  allowing  them  a  reason¬ 
able  compensation. 

T.  R.  GETTYS, 
County  Superintende.7^^ 

Bedfohd,  August  1,  1856. 
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In  my  annual  report  of  the  common  schools  of  Berks  county,  I  will  dn- 
deavor,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  adhere  to  the  instructions  and  directions  of  the 
Department.  Owing  to  the  extent  of  territory  and  the  large  number  of  school 
houses,  my  note-books  are  not  yet  supplied  with  all  the  data  required.  1  am 
under  obligations  to  very  many,  and  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  county,  for 
complying  with  my  reasonable  request,  to  furnish  the  particulars  of  their 
school  houses  and  the  drafts  furnished  by  them.  It  would  give  me  pleasure 
to  introduce  their  names  here.  I  expect  to  do  it  hereafter,  probably  in  a 
collected  volume. 

My  knowledge,  however,  of  the  schools  and  the  school  houses,  together 
with  such  facts  as  1  have  gathered,  will  enable  me  to  report  with  sufficient 
accuracy  and  fullness  for  ail  practical  purposes. 

School  Houses. — In  my  report  of  last  year  I  stated  that  the  school  houses 
of  this  county  were,  generally,  substantia!  structures,  either  of  stone  or 
brick,  built  with  reference  to  durability.  They  are,  generally,  of  adequate 
dimensions  for  the  purposes  designed,  with  the  exception  of  height. 

We  have,  however,  only  a  small  number  of  school  houses  that  deserve  a 
place  under  the  division  No.  1,  in  the  instructions.  In  many  instances  the 
location  is  bad.  In  other  instances  there  is  no  play  ground  but  the  public, 
highway.  Most  school  houses  have  no  shade  trees,  unless  contiguous  to 
some  native  grove.  Few  have  coal  or  wood  houses.  Many,  if  not  in  a  bad 
state  of  repair,  appear  sadly  neglected. 

It  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  county,  kept  open 
during  the  past  term,  was  four  hundred  and  one.  Of  this  number  three 
hundred  and  sixty  five  were  accommodated  in  well  constructed  and  suitable 
school  houses,  built  either  of  brick  or  stone,  and  thirty-three  in  structures  of 
log  or  frame,  more  or  less  badly  adapted  for  purposes  of  instruction  ;  in  some 
instances  the  old  school  houses  of  some  Christian  congregation,  pressed  int3t> 
service  to  avoid  expense. 

The  location  of  these  houses,  though  generally  well  selected  with  reference 
to  distance,  is  in  very  many  instances  highly  objectionable  in  other  respecla. 
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Some  are  located  on  useless  spots  of  ground,  either  on  a  high  elevation  or 
depression  of  ground.  It  is  probably  an  expression  of  appreciaiion  of  th# 
value  of  our  public  schools.  We  may  safely  state,  as  a  general  fact,  that 
they  are  built  immediately  on  the  highway,  or  at  the  intersection  or  even  on 
the  triangle  formed  by  the  triseclion  of  public  roads.  There  are  exceptions, 
such  as  the  school  houses  in  Oley,  where  every  school  house  has  its  lot  of 
ground,  and  makes  a  happy  exception. 

An  instance  of  the  kind  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  In  Rehrersburg, 
(Tulpehocken  district,)  the  surviving  trustee  of  the  old  school  house  and  lot 
of  ground,  most  eligibly  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  offered  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  title  to  the  board  of  directors  and  obligate  himself  to  build  a  building, 
with  sufficient  rooms,  (as  many  as  they  now  have,)  for  two  hundred  dollars 
less  than  the  expenses  of  two  houses,  proposed  to  be  erected  at  each  end  of 
the  town.  Through  the  influence  of  some  individuals  the  offer  was  rejected. 
Two  school  houses  were  built ;  one  at  the  w'est  end,  on  the  public  road,  tht 
door  opening  directly  on  the  street,  without  yard  or  play  ground,  and  th« 
other  was  built  at  the  east  end  amidst  stables,  sties  and  privies!  Other  in¬ 
stances  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  mentioned. 

This  is  done,  in  some  instances,  from  necessity.  The  directors  are  unablo 
to  secure  the  ground  most  eligible  for  a  site.  Persons,  from  prejudice  or 
some  other  motive,  refusing  to  dispose  of  or  lease  ground,  and  in  instance* 
where  their  own  children  would  enjoy  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the 
school.  Such  a  difficulty  exists  at  present  near  Coxtown,  in  Richmond  dis¬ 
trict.  In  other  instances,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  choice.  This,  I 
presume,  was  the  case  of  bad  locations,  where  the  school  house  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  matter  of  inferior  importance. 

The  school  houses  of  Reading,  (except  two,)  Womelsdorf  and  Bernvillc, 
(except  shade  trees  and  clothes  room,)  deserve  to  be  enumerated  under  divi¬ 
sion  No.  1 ;  so,  also,  the  school  house  of  the  independent  district  of  Shuke- 
ville,  in  the  rural  districts.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  upon  careful 
review  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  school  houses  that  may  be  classed  with 
said  division,  though  they  require  more  or  less  improvement  to  make  them 
what  they  ought  to  be.  These  are  sufficiently  roomy,  ventilated  and  well 
built,  but  they  are  more  or  less- wanting  in  regard  to  play  ground,  shade  trees, 
clothes  room,  &c.  The  whole  number  of  such  schools  as  are  accommoda¬ 
ted  in  suitable  school  houses,  as  far  as  built,  would  number  two  hundred  and 
eight,  about  one-half  of  all  the  schools  in  the  county. 

These  are  situated  in  the  following  districts:  Albany,  four  ;  Alsace,  three; 
Amity,  five;  Bern,  six;  Upper  Bern,  five;  Bernviile,  two;  Bethel,  five; 
Brecknock,  one  ;  Caernarvon,  two  ;  Centre,  five  ;  Colebrookdale,  four  ;  Cumru, 
three  ;  Exeter,  five  ;  Greenwich,  four  ;  Hamburg,  tw©  ;  Heidelberg,  Lower, 
five  ;  Heidelberg,  North,  three ;  Heidelberg,  Upper,  four  ;  Hereford,  five  ; 
Jefferson,  one ;  Kutztown,  two  ;  Longswamp,  two ;  Maidencreek,  seven  ; 
Marion,  six  ;  Maxatawny,  six  ;  Muhlenberg,  five  ;  Oley,  eleven;  Ontelaune®, 
five;  Penn,  three;  Perry,  four;  Pike,  two  ;  Reading,  (forty-one  schools  in 
eleven  buildings,)  thirty-nine;  Richmond,  three;  Robeson,  nine;  Rockland, 
three;  Ruscombmanor,  two  ;  Spring,  four ;  Shulzeville,  one;  Tulpehocken, 
four;  Tulpehocken,  Upper,  three;  Union,  four;  Washington,  three;  Wind¬ 
sor,  two;  Womelsdorf,  four.  Ihese  school  houses  are  sufficiently  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  or  grade  of  school  for  which  they  are  intended,  but 
each  of  them  is  susceptible  of  further  improvement. 

There  are  in  the  county  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  school  houses,  w^ell 
constructed  and  of  sufficient  dimensions,  but  are  objectionable  in  point  of  loca¬ 
tion,  want  of  sufficient  ground  for  yard,  &c.  In  some  instances,  and  in  som# 
entire  districts,  the  directors  secured  barely  sufficient  ground  for  the  house 
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itself.  As  an  illustration,  in  Bethel  district  in  one  case,  they  secured  three 
additional  feet  of  ground,  on  three  sides,  the 'road  being  in  front,  to  make  a 
scaffold  if  repairs  required  to  be  made.  These  school  houses,  in  most  instances, 
with  comparative  little  expense,  might  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  de¬ 
signed,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  location  is  suitable. 

There  are  partly  of  this  division,  and  of  those  that  are  built  of  logs,  so 
enumerated,  some  seventy  that  ought  to  be  changed,  and  without  a  change 
of  location  or  re-building,  cannot  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  public 
instruction,  or  be  placed  in  the  division  of  No.  1,  with  any  less  improvement. 
Upon  inquiry,  1  learn  that  not  only  there  is  a  want  of  sufficient  ground  for 
purposes  required,  but  the  title  to  it  is  in  some  cases  doubtful.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  much  of  the  ground  is  simply  leased  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
and  in  case  a  change  of  location  should  become  necessary,  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  lessor,  or  obliged  to  remove  the  material  of 
the  building  at  a  sacrifice,  probably,  of  half  the  cost  of  the  house.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable,  at  least,  that  some  uniform  rule  be  adopted, 
in  holding  by  valid  titles,  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county,  the  public  pro¬ 
perty  of  school  houses,  in  which  the  State  is,  directly,  in  a  pecuniary  way 
interested. 

School  Furniture  and  Apparatus. — With  the  exception  of  the  schools  of 
Reading  and  a  few  rural  districts  that  accepted  of  the  provisions  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school  law,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  school  furniture  is  of  a  very 
ordinary  character.  Long  desks  and  high  benches  have  been  the  prevailing 
fashion  here.  And  though  this  subject  has  been  introduced  in  my  numerous 
addresses,  in  every  district  before  directors  and  citizens,  the  item  of  expense 
is  deemed  too  considerable  to  attempt  innovation  upon  an  established  custom, 
in  most  instances  they  are  so  arranged  that  pupils  face  the  teacher’s  desk. 
In  some  instances,  particularly  the  octagon  style,  the  desks  are  attached  to 
the  avails  around  the  entire  inside  of  the  school  house,  pupils  sitting  with 
their  backs  towards  the  teacher.  In  reference  to  desks  I  can  make  but  two 
divisions.  The  smaller  division  constitutes  that  class  of  school  houses  with 
suitable  desks,  and  the  second,  by  far  the  larger  division,  constitutes  that 
class  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  except  the  introduction  of  new  desks. 

In  the  first  division  we  enumerated  the  school  houses  of  Reading,  (few  ex¬ 
cepted,)  thirty-five  5  Bethel,  eleven;  Bern,  one;  Upper  Bern,  one;  Bernville, 
one  ;  Colebrookdale,  seven  ;  Exter,  ten  ;  Heidelberg,  Upper,  three  ;  Jefferson, 
five;  Maidencreek,  seven;  Marion,  seven;  Penn,  three;  Shulzeville,  one; 
Tulpehocken,  eleven;  Upper  Tulpehocken,  three  ;  Womelsdorf,  two  ;  in  all 
one  hundred  and  eight.  This  leaves  nearly  three  hundred  (300)  school 
houses  with  furniture,  as  regards  desks,  that  ought  to  be  changed.  In  some 
instances  where  there  are  high  desks,  the  seats  for  smaller  pupils  seem  to  be 
made  higher  than  for  larger  pupils,  so  that  the  desk  might  be  reached.  On 
this  subject  a  change  must  be  made  with  increasing  light  and  intelligence  of 
the  community. 

When,  two  years  ago,  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  few  school 
houses  were  supplied  with  black-boards.  Teachers  had  taught  without  using 
them,  and  they  were  disposed  to  do  without  them.  Among  my  first  efforts, 
the  introduction  of  the  black-board  and  uniformity  of  books  in  each  district, 
©ccupied  a  prominent  place.  In  both  success  attended  my  efforts,  not  indeed 
without  opposition,  even  violent  opposition.  Thus,  not  only  every  district 
but  every  school  house,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  are  supplied  with 
black-boards,  the  dimensions,  it  must  be  admitted,  varying  with  their  appre¬ 
ciation  and  the  intelligence  of  the  directors.  In  instances,  teachers  have 
supplied  the  deficiency  by  making  black  surface  on  the  wall,  which  [  have 
encouraged. 
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Maps,  principally  Felton’s  out-line  maps,  have  been  introduced  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  districts :  Upper  Bern,  nine;  Bernville,  two ;  Heidelberg,  North,  five; 
Heidelberg,  Upper,  one;  Maidencreek,  two;  Oley,  two;  Ontelaunee,  two; 
Reading,  twelve;  Shulzeville,  one;  Tulpehocken,  twelve;  Woinelsdort’,  two. 
Of  other  school  apparatus  there  is  a  general  destitution,  except  the  Reading 
high  school,  which  is  supplied  with  a  handsome  chemical  and  philosopiiical 
apparatus,  a  set  of  large  globes,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  library;  and  a  few 
schools  into  which  the  teachers  have  introduced  a  globe  or  some  other  part 
of  Holbrook’s  apparatus. 

The  arrangement  for  bonnets  and  hats  is  usually  made  by  hooks  or  pins 
fastened  against  the  inside  wall  around  the  room,  or  in  one  end  of  the  school 
room,  opposite  to  the  teacher.  In  not  a  few  school  houses  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  kind  made,  and  the  windows  become  the  receptacle  of  every¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  The  school  houses  of  Reading  and  VVomelsdorf  form  the 
only  exception,  in  which  there  is  an  anti-chamber  in  hall,  appropriated  for 
this  special  purpose. 

The  School. — We  have  but  a  few  graded  schools.  Under  the  first  division 
the  Reading  (39)  and  Womelsdorf  (4)  schools  deserve  to  be  enumerated. 
Under  the  second  division  would  be  found  the  schools  of  Bernville,  (2)  Kutz- 
town  (3)  and  Hamburg  (.5.)  The  other  schools  of  the  county,  numbering 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight,  are  ungraded  ;  but  there  are  excellent  schools 
besides  those  enumerated,  which  are  an  honor  to  the  teacher  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  located. 

In  the  schools  of  Reading,  we  have  the  grades  of  primary,  secondary  and 
grammar  schools  and  the  high  school.  The  primary  is  again  sub-divided 
into  subordinate  divisions.  In  Womelsdorf  we  have  the  primary,  secondary 
and  grammar  schools. 

Under  the  second  division  would  be  enumerated  those  of  Bernville,  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Kutztown.  Here  there  are  grammar  schools,  but  the  primary  and 
secondary  department  are  united  and  taught  as  one  school.  In  these  schools 
a  successful  attempt  at  classification  has  been  made  that  will  soon  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  sub-division. 

The  Schools  of  Reading  were  in  successful  operation,  and  afforded  a  good 
specimen  of  the  object  and  work- of  our  public  schools.  The  grammar  schools, 
(ten  in  number,)  both  male  and  female,  were  supplied  with  a  corps  of  compe¬ 
tent  and  efficient  teachers,  who  have  rendered  all  the  services  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  from  them. 

These  schools  are  properly  organized  and  carried  forward  with  much  en- 
the  part  of  teachers  and  directors.  They  are  still  improving  and 
progressing  in  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  and  methods  of  instruction. 

The  secondary  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  suitable  and,  generally,  well 
qualified  teachers.  The  work  of  this  division  is  beginning  to  be  understood. 
The  result  of  the  labors  of  faithful  and  efficient  teachers,  here,  is  felt  in  the 
higher  department,  the  grammar  school. 

The  primary  schools  are  too  much  crowded  for  successful  effort,  with  the 
ordinary  method  of  instruction,  and  being  supplied  with  teachers  of  less  or 
no  experience,  (being  often  the  starting  point  for  young  teachers,)  they  accom¬ 
plish  but  part  of  the  work  required. 

The  High  School  has  not  only  sustained  its  reputation,  but  has  also  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  professors  (2)  who  preside  over  it,  as  instructors,  have  proved 
themselves  efficient  and  accomplished  teachers.  The  English,  mathematical 
and  classical  departments  are  successfully  carried  forward.  The  first  ripe 
fruit  of  this  institute  have  been  realized  at  the  first  commencement;  on  which 
occasion  four  pupils  graduated  with  honor  to  themselves  and  to  their  in¬ 
structors.  A  brighter  day  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  efforts  of  the  con- 
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trollers  and  friends  of  education,  who  have  taken  a  deep  and  untiring  interest 
in  this  school. 

The  Jformal  School  for  teachers,  conducted  by  teachers  of  the  higher  grades 
and  high  school,  appointed  by  the  controllers,  taught  every  Saturday  fore¬ 
noon,  has  rendered  efficient  service  in  preparing  and  providing  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  city. 

The  Grammar  School  of  Womelsdorf  deserves  commendation.  In  its  second 
term,  with  an  accomplished  teacher,  it  stood  in  broad  contrast  to  the  com¬ 
parative  inefficiency  of  ungraded  schools  as  they  existed  there  during  previous 
years.  If  continued,  as  it  no  doubt  will  be,  its  influence  will  soon  be  felt 
upon  the  educational  movements  of  that  part  of  the  county. 

The  Grammar  Schools  of  Bernville  {\)  and  Kutztown^  (1)  in  point  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  method  of  instruction,  equalled  any  in  the  county.  A  proper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  teachers  and  suitable  instruction  is  beginning  to  loom  up  in  the 
minds  of  both  directors  and  citizens,  in  these  districts.  Hamburg,  for  some 
reasons,  was  not  equally  successful  in  its  grammar  school,  probably  owing  to 
a  want  of  proper  grading,  the  effects  of  which  are  felt  through  the  schools  there. 

These  schools  are  in  a  growing  state,  and  with  proper  attention,  will  soon 
occupy  positions  of  prominence,  to  attract  the  attention  of  contiguous  dis¬ 
tricts.  But  to  do  this,  the  grades  require  to  be  more  distinctly  defined.  The 
want  of  it  interferes  with  the  ultimate  success,  even  of  the  lower  grades,  in 
which  were  found  efficient  and  well  qualified  teachers;  such  as  conducted  the 
male  schools  of  Kutztown  and  two  of  Hamburg,  and  I  may  add  the  primary 
schools  of  Womelsdorf. 

Remaining  Schools. — Having,  as  I  presume,  characterized  sufficiently  these 
schools,  so  as  to  determine  their  rank  among  the  schools  of  the  State,  I  will 
endeavor  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
remaining  three  hundred  and  forty-six  schools  in  the  county.  Of  these 
schools  that  reflected  credit  upon  their  teachers,  I  will  enumerate  bv  districts, 
as  follows : 

Alsace,  four;  Amity,  six;  Bern,  two;  Upper  Bern,  five;  Bethel,  one; 
Brecknock,  one ;  Caernarvon,  one ;  Centre,  two ;  Colebrookdale,  two ;  Cum- 
ru,  two;  Douglass,  three;  Earl,  two;  Exeter,  five;  Greenwich,  five;  Hei¬ 
delberg,  North,  two  ;  Heidelberg,  Upper,  one ;  Jefferson,  two ;  Longswamp, 
five ;  Maidencreek,  five ;  Marion,  two ;  Maxatawny,  three ;  Muhlenberg, 
one ;  Oley,  four ;  Ontelaunee,  four ;  Penn,  three ;  Perry,  two ;  Richmond, 
one ;  Robeson,  five ;  Rockland,  one ;  Ruscombmanor,  one ;  Spring,  one ; 
Shulzeville,  one  ;  Tulpehocken,  two;  Tulpehocken,  Upper,  two;  Union,  one; 
Windsor,  one ;  Washington,  one  ;  making  in  the  aggregate  ninety-two  schools. 
This  makes  a  gain  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  this  class  of  schools,  compared 
with  the  report  of  last  year. 

Of  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  schools,  in  the  rural  districts, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  that  would  rank  No.  2  ;  such  as 
might  be  termed  middling,  that  accomplished  something  in  the  education  of 
the  young,  and  would  be  considered  respectable  in  point  of  teacher  and  in¬ 
struction.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools  necessary  to  make  up 
the  whole  number  of  schools  of  the  county,  were  of  a  very  ordinary  charac¬ 
ter,  rendering  no  material  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  though  often  the 
most  acceptable  to  certain  localities. 

The  improvement  in  the  schools  enumerated  or  stated  under  No.  2,  showed 
a  gain  upon  the  preceding  term  of  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,,  and  even  the 
lowest  class  in  some  instances  showed  considerable  improvement. 

Teachers. — This  is  probably  the  most  difficult  and  most  delicate  part  upon 
which  the  Department  expects  a  report.  It  involves  some  questions,  not  only 
in  reference  to  age,  to  which  teachers  declined  to  make  answers.  A  report, 
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approximating  to  the  truth,  can  only  be  furnished  here.  Of  teachers  under 
the  age  of  seventeen,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  we  have  none.  There 
might  be  a  few  cases,  and  if  so,  would  be  found  as  assistants  in  some  primary 
school.  The  sentiment  of  Berks  county  is  opposed  to  employing  teachers  , 
so  young. 

Between  the  age  of  seventeen  and  twenty-two,  we  had  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  teachers ;  between  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  seventy- 
seven  ;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  thirty-eight ;  between  thirty  and  forty, 
twenty-nine  5  and  between  forty  and  fifty,  thirty  j  making  the  whole  number 
of  teachers  four  hundred  and  thirteen. 

As  to  “  birth-place,”  it  appears  that  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  were 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thirty-one  out  of  the  State;  a  part  of  this  number 
is  from  different  parts  of  Europe. 

We  had  but  one  regular  graduate  of  college  (Marshall)  engaged  in  teach- 
ino-.  We  had  several  teachers  who  had  pursued  their  classical  or  mathemati¬ 
cal  course  at  one  or  more  European  universities.  We  have  no -teacher  to  my 
knowledge,  that  graduated  at  any  State  Normal  school.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  had  been  educated  at  academies  and  boarding  schools. 

It  appears  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  had  less  experience  than  one 
year;  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  between  one  and  three  years;  thirty, 
between  three  and  six  years ;  seventeen,  between  six  and  ten  years  ;  eleven, 
between  ten  and  twenty  years,  and  five  over  twenty  years.  This  is  as  accu¬ 
rate  a  statement  as  I  am  able  to  furnish,  based  upon  my  notes  and  personal 
knowledge.  It  will  be  perceived  that  a  large  number  of  our  teachers  have 
had  no  experience,  and  of  the  larger  number,  between  one  and  three  years, 
some  had  only  one  year  and  others  but  two  years’  experience. 

When  the  question  was  asked,  “do  you  intend  to  make  teaching  your  pro¬ 
fession  1”  teachers  were  undecided  in  many  instances  and  the  question  re¬ 
mained  unanswered.  Others  replied  “  until  they  could  get  into  better  busi¬ 
ness.”  With  ladies  it  was  presumed  to  be  an  unsuitable  query,  b'^ome 
answered  affirmatively,  but  even  in  this  case  I  have  observed  changes.  We 
may  report  eighty-one,  either  as  teachers  by  profession  or  proposing  to  be¬ 
come  such.  Many  of  those  who  have  had  the  experience  of  but  one  term  an¬ 
swered  affirmatively,  but  1  have  found  by  experience  that  the  trials  of  th« 
teacher  produce  frequently  great  changes  of  mind  in  them  ;  and  there  are 
those  who  promised  to  become  professional  who  are  not  qualified  mentally 
nor  by  education  to  become  such.  How  can  a  young  man,  with  little  mind, 
no  educational  training,  and  without  means,  fit  himself  for  the  office  1  A 
youth  of  talent  and  energy,  1  know,  can  and  will  overcome  all  difficulties. 

There  are  many  young  teachers  in  the  county,  who  intend  to  teach  during 
the  winter  term,  w’ho  are  well  qualified  and  are  preparing  themselves,  at 
teachers’  institutes  and  schools  and  by  study,  to  become  better  qualified,  but 
who  have  no  purpose  of  devoting  themselves  to  teaching  as  their  profession. 

I  have  endeavored  to  awaken  an  interest  on  this  subject,  in  the  minds  of 
youth,  in  schools  and  public  meetings,  and  not  without  success,  but  the  low 
estimate  of  the  office  has  led  to  the  impression,  in  many  cases,  that  a  man  of 
some  intelligence  might  pursue  any  kind  of  business  during  the  summer,  and 
then  without  preparation  take  up  a  school  in  the  winter,  and  be  called  “  the 
teacher.”  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  change  already  wrought  in  public 
sentiment  on  this  subject,  the  result  of  which  the  future  only  can  unfold. 

As  to  the  “manner  of  teaching”  and  “general  ability  to  govern,”  the 
teachers  may  be  ranked  as  follows :  Those  who  give  full  satisfaction,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two ;  those  who  may  be  called  medium  teachers,  and 
may  be  employed  until  better  can  be  procured  or  they  become  more  advanced 
and  experienced,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four;  and  those  whose  services  are  of 
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little  or  no  account,  and  might  be  dispensed  with  without  material  loss,  one 
hundred  and  twenty -five. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  I  beg  to  state  that  tJiQTB  is  a  pvogTzss  obstvvdhlt 
a^ong  the  teachers.  Teachers’  institutes,  educational  works,  and  visitation 
of  schools  by  teachers  when  occasionally  relieved,  together  with  lectures  on 
these  subjects,  have  directed  attention  to  it,  and  it  may  be  stated,  that  nearly 
all  the  teachers  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  are  manifesting  commenda¬ 
ble  zeal  and  improvement  in  this  respect. 

Miscellaneous. — It  is  doubtful  whether  any  district  in  the  county  deserved 
a  place  under  the  first  division,  “  so  as  to  be  commendable  in  all  respects."’ 
Visits  of  parents  and  guardians  seldom  take  place.  This  is  occasioned  by 
indifihrence,  or  the  impression  that  it  is  the  business  of  directors,  or  from 
direct  opposition  to  the  public  schools.  And  [  know  of  no  means  by  which 
to  remove  this  difficulty  more  easily  than  by  public  examinations  and  pro¬ 
perly  conducted  exhibitions.  Directors  and  teachers  were  urged  at  once  to 
make  trial  of  it,  and  in  some  instances  (more  than  ever  took  place  in  the 
county)  teachers,  and  I  hope  directors  engaged  in  it.  But  I  know  of  no  dis¬ 
trict  in  v/hich  it  was  made  a  general  rule.  When  parents  and  guardians  can 
he  induced  to  take  proper  interest  in  the  schools,  by  whatever  means  accom¬ 
plished,  ail  opposition  to  the  system  will  vanish.  Directors  and  teachers, 
and  friends  of  education,  as  well  as  the  County  Superintendent,  owe  it  to  the 
cause  to  labor  for  a  change  of  public  sentiment  in  this  respect. 

Reading  ranks  highest  in  reference  to  visitation  by  directors.  These  schools 
are  visited  regularly  every  month  by  an  appointed  committee,  who  report  at 
the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  board.  Here  there  is  system  and  progress. 

Womelsdorf  and  Bernville  receive  considerable  attention  from  the  directors, 
though  not  in  the  same  systematic  way.  Hamburg  and  Kutztown  may  be 
ranked  next.  In  the  rural  districts  we  have  Amity,  Upper  Bern,  Exeter, 
Heidelberg  North,  Jefferson,  Maidencreek,  Ontelaunee,  Penn  and  Shulze- 
yille,  m  which  directors  seem  to  take  more  particular  interest  in  the  schools, 
m  visiting  them  and  forming  an  opinion  of  the  character  of  their  schools. 

In  Alsace,  Bern,  Colebrookdale,  Cumru,  Douglass,  Heidelberg  Lower,  Hei¬ 
delberg  Upper,  Longswamp,  Marion,  Maxatawny,  Muhlenberg,  Oley,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Robeson,  Rockland,  Ruscombmanor,  Tulpehocken  and  Union,  it  is  more 
or  less  attended  to.  It  is  not  entirely  omitted  in  the  other  districts,  but  as 
far  as  I  could  ascertain  seldom  attended  to.  My  suggestion  to  the  directors 
was  to  place  one  or  more  schools  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  each 
director,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  to  divide  the  board  into  three  committees  of 
two  members,  to  perform  monthly  visitations,  alternately,  to  all  the  schools 
of  each  district.  This  would  bring  this  duty  into  a  system.  The  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Department  of  malcing  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary^  and  allowing 
him  some  compensation,  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  acceptable  to  many  districts, 
in  which  a  suitable  person  can  be  appointed  as  secretary.  I  wfill  bring  this 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  directors,  during  the  fall  examinations,  and  urge 
them  to  perform  the  visitation  of  schools  in  some  way. 

Leading  Characteristics. — Berks  county  is  characterised  as  an  agricultural 
county.^  The  fine  and  fertile  lands  between  the  Blue  mountains  and  what  is 
termed  here  the  South  mountain,  and  the  fine  valley  of  Oley,  and  farther 
east,  the  valley  including  Colebrookdale,  Washington  and  Hereford  townships, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  receive  the  hearty  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  industrious  and  hardy  yeomanry.  There  are  situated  Marion, 
Womelsdorf,  Upper  Heidelberg,  Lower  Heidelberg,  Spring,  Cumru,  Reading, 
Muhlenberg,  Ontelaunee,  Maidencreek,  Richmond,  Maxatawny  and  Long- 
swamp.  Oley,  Amity,  parts  of  Pike,  Earl,  Douglass  and  Exeter,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Oley,  (whose  principal  stream  is  the  Manatawny,)  form  a  second  divi- 
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Sion,  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  the  first  named  division.  Settled  originally 
by  Germans  and  Huguenots,  and  a  small  part  by  B'riends  or  Quakers,  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  which  seem  to  have  operated  favorably  for  the  cause 
of  education.  On  the  south-east  are  the  primitive  soils,  the  red  sand-stone, 
termed  the  Forrest  lands,  with  here  and  there  a  jutting  in  of  a  fine  little 
vale,  as  in  Union  and  Caernarvon  townships  and  the  lands  along  Hay  creek. 
Here  are  the  townships  of  Union,  Robeson,  Caernarvon,  Brecknock  and  part 
of  Cumru.  On  the  north  and  north-east,  we  have  the  slate  lands  ;  part  of 
them  somewhat  level  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  part  of  it  hilly. 
In  the  former  are  situated  the  townships  of  Bethel,  Upper  Tulpehocken, 
Upper  Bern,  Windsor  and  Albany.  In  the  latter  are  found  the  districts  of 
Tulpehocken,  Jefferson,  Bernville,  North  Heidelberg,  Penn,  Centre,  part  of 
Bern,  Perry  and  Greenwich.  Principally  on  and  among  spurs  of  the  South 
mountain  are  situated  Alsace,  Ruscombmanor,  Rockland,  Hereford,  District, 
part  of  Earl  and  Pike. 

Berks  county  abounds  also  in  rich  deposits  of  valuable  iron  ore.  It  is 
found  on  the  southern  side  of  the  main  valley,  through  its  entire  length,  and 
valuable  mining  operations  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Spring,  Cumru,  Read¬ 
ing  and  Longswamp.  At  Mossellem,  in  the  northern  part  of  Richmond, 
large  bodies  of  invaluable  iron  ores  are  found  and  mined.  In  Washingtpn 
township  a  rich  deposit  has  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  in  the  same 
valley,  farther  south,  at  Boyertown,  these  mining  operations  are  extensively 
carried  on.  With  the  rich  ores,  abundance  of  limestone,  and  facilities  of 
carrying  coal  and  iron  on  railroads  and  canals,  Berks  county  will  become  a 
principal  iron  producer  in  the  State.  This  part  of  the  report  might  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  great  length,  if  desired.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  fore¬ 
going  is  satisfactory. 

General  Progress. — Having  thus  endeavored  briefly  to  meet  the  wishes  o'*! 
the  Department,  I  will  add  some  matter  that  the  Department  may  not  require, 
but  necessary  to  fill  out  and  supply  the  preceding  report. 

An  important  question  undoubtedly  is,  have  the  schools  gained  during 
the  past  year  or  not]”  It  was,  doubtless,  expected  that  there  would  be  pro¬ 
gress,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  different  sentiment  is  entertained  in 
any  part  of  the  county.  I  hai'e  reported  in  reference  to  the  schools  and 
teachers  of  the  first  and  second  division.  But  I  am  confident  there  has  been  a 
gain  of  from  tu^entyfive  or  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  whole  county.  If  nothing 
could  be  added  to  the  lowest  character  of  the  schools,  it  were  safe  to  make 
the  above  estimate.  But  very  many  of  this  class  of  schools  had  materially 
improved.  It  is  expected  that  in  these  schools,  favorable  changes  will  be 
effected  the  ensuing  term. 

It  may  be  asked,  “  cct7t  this  progress  be  sustained!  Teachers,  and  among 
them  good  teachers,  are  not  only  changing  places,  but  business  or  professions, 
and  the  loss  in  this  respect,  is  not  trifling.  It  cannot  be  sustained  without 
effort,  and  effort  uninterruptedly  exeited.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  that  it  will  not 
only  be  sustained^  but  that  further  gain  will  be  reported  the  ensuing  term.  If 
sustained  and  further  increased,  the  educational  interest  will  not  only  be  fdt, 
but  before  many  years ^  will  prevail  in  this  county. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  much  anti-school  and  anti-educational  feeling 
exists  in  the  county,  that  embarrasses  and  thwarts  even  reasonable  effort.  B 
is  felt  operating  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  the  inferior  grades  of  teachers, 
who  exert  no  favorable  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  but  it  is  still  more 
strongly  felt  upon  the  minds  of  the  directors,  in  many  districts,  who  are  de¬ 
terred  from  doing  what  their  judgment  dictates  ought  to  be  done.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  some  years  before  this  influence  is  allayed,  I  will  not  say  overcome. 
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But  I  am  happy  to  report  the  strong  feeling  against  the  improvement  of 
sclioolsj  introduction  of  uniformity  of  books,  black-boards,  maps,  record 
books,  &c.,  has  almost  entirely  subsided.  Wherever  judicious  and  persistent 
effort  was  put  forth,  the  happy  effects  upon  the  schools  have  disarmed  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  hope  is  earnestly  cherished,  that  present  efforts,  if  sustained  a. 
sufficient  length  of  time,  will  make  the  voice  of  discontent  and  opposition 
feeble  and  ashamed. 

Special  Suggestions, — Among  the  subjects  brought  to  the  special  notice  of 
the  directors,  during  the  past  year,  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  county,  are 
the  following ;  The  time  of  opening  the  schools^  so  as  to  make  the  school 
term  more  uniform  in  districts  having  schools  open  but  four  months ;  the  im¬ 
portance  of  securing  competent  teachers,^  and  of  making  an  effort  to  raise  up  one 
half  if  not  two-thirds  of  the  required  number  of  teachers^  from  among  the 
promising  young  men  of  the  county  ;  the  introduction  of  uniform  school-books 
in  each  district^  as  required  by  law  /  the  value  of  school  apparatus^  black-board^ 
MapSj  part  of  Holbrook^ s^  ^c.^  Sfc,  j  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  in  each  district  > 
teachers  institutes  for  each  district  /  rules  for  the  government  of  each  district  y 
record  books  and  monthly  reports  y  visitation  of  schools  on  the  part  of  directors  y 
examination  or  exhibition  of  each  school  y  mixed  schools^  in  which  both  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German  languages  are  employed  y  the  manner  of  opening  the  schools  y 
how  to  teach  German  pupils  to  understand  and  use  the  English  books  in  our 
schools  y  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

These  subjects  will  again  be  presented  and  urged.  Some  of  them  received 
considerable  attention.  Noneot  them  were  rejected.  But  none  received  the 
full  attention  which  was  desired.  Changes  are  wrought  slowly  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  but  when  once  produced,  are  permanent. 

The  number  of  good  teachers^  in  the  county,,  is  increasing  beyond  expectation. 
Parents  are  encouraging  their  sons  and  aiding  them  in  making  the  necessary 
preparation,  either  in  the  Normal  school  or  at  some  other  respectable  semi¬ 
nary  of  learning.  Many  were  added  to  our  number  during  the  last  year,  and 
further  additions  will  be  made  the  ensuing  fall. 

I  had  organized  thirty  district  teachers^  institutes  m  the  county.  Most  of 
these  continued  in  successful  operation  during  the  term.  Among  them  I  may 
Riention  those  of  Amity,  Upper  Bern,  Bernville,  (composed  of  teachers  of 
Bernville,  Penn,  North  Heidelberg^  Colebrookdale,  Exeter,  Greenwich,  Maid- 
encreek  and  Ontelaunee  and  Reading.  Oley  and  Womelsdorf  had  institutes 
of  some  interest.  Other  districts  continued  them,  but  of  their  interest  and 
success  I  have  not  been  informed.  A  renewed  effort  will  be  made  again  the 
ensuing  fall,  if  possible,  to  have  at  least  one  in  each  school  district.  The 
effect  and  improvement  are  most  happy,  affording  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
mutual  improvement,  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  competent  teachers, 
invariably  appointed  in  each  district,  and  who  are  foundby  experience  to  take 
the  most  lively  interest  in  these  institutes. 

Superintendent' s  Labors. — -My  labors  were  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding 
year.  My  examinations  commenced  a  few  weeks  later,  with  the  expectation 
that  a  larger  number  of  teachers,  who  would  expect  to  teach  in  particular  dis¬ 
tricts,  would  be  present.  In  this  1  was  somewhat  disappointed.  The  num¬ 
ber  that  presented  themselves,  did  not  materially  vary.  1  shall,  therefore,  com¬ 
mence  the  ensuing  term  earlier,  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  prosecute  my 
labors  till  1  have  passed  through  the  county.  I  examined  upwards  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  applicants — granted  certificates  as  follows :  Twenty-one  professional  and 
four  hundred  and  forty-two  temporary  certificates.  The  latter  were  of  a 
variety  of  grades.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  less  difficulty  occurred  in 
the  appointment  of  teachers  holding  the  latter  certificates,  than  occurred  the 
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preceding  term.  Directors  are  beginning  to  examine  the  certificates,  and  to 
be  guided  by  them. 

School  Visitations. — These  commenced  in  Reading,  in  the  early  part  of  fall, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  Immediately 
after  the  opening  of  the  latter  1  commenced  my  labors.  It  was  a  severe  and 
trying  winter  on  the  County  Superintendents.  Facing  piercing  winds,  climb¬ 
ing  snow-drifts  on  foot,  and  sometimes  in  sleigh,  and  often  meeting  with  a 
«lim  attendance  in  school,  were  almost  daily  occurrences  after  new  year. 

During  these  visitations  I  lectured  in  many  instances  four  evenings  in  the 
week,  in  addition  to  school  visitations,  conferred  with  directors,  distributed 
laws  of  the  common  schools  and  Superintendent’s  reports,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  much  useful  information  has  been  disseminated,  that  will  tell 
upon  schools  and  citizens.  I  am,  also,  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  meet¬ 
ings  during  public  examination.  These  addresses  are  niade  either  in  the 
German  or  English  language,  as  the  one  or  the  other  prevails  in  a  district. 
Sometimes  I  have  spoken  in  both  languages  on  the  same  occasion. 

Of  the  results  of  the  previous  year  I  have  already  made  a  statement.  These 
are  not  immediately  visible.  But  from  what  1  have  seen  and  learned,  they 
are  fully  what  could  be  expected.  1  may  state  that  they  are  more. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  directors,  teachers  and  citizens  for  the 
aid  and  kindness  extended  to  me  during  the  past  terra.  Many  have  so  cordi¬ 
ally  co-operated,  that  I  shall  never  forget  the  encouragement  and  support 
afforded  under  laborious  and  trying  circumstancesl 

As  to  the  Superintendency there  would  be  no  particular  objection,  if  it  could 
be  sustained  without  pay.  It  has  gained  many  a  decided  friend  and  would 
have  many  more,  if  particular  local  influences  would  not  deter. 

The  School  Journal  is  highly  approved  of,  but  it  has  not  received  as  much 
patronage  as  during  the  preceding  year,  I  can  attribute  this  fact  to  no  other 
cause  than  that  the  numbers  sent  to  the  directors  have  freely  circulated  among 
the  teachers. 

Hoping  that  this  statement  of  facts  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Department, 

1  remain,  &c., 


Ke.u>in«j  August  1,  i856. 


WM.  A.  GOOD, 
County  Superintendent. 
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In  compliance  with  the  requirements  contained  in  circular,  bearing  date 
June  30,  1856,  issued  by  the  School  Department,  1  herewith  transmit  to  you 
the  following  items  of  information,  which  I  gather  from  the  limited  notes 
taken  by  myself  while  visiting  and  examining  schools. 

I  am  unable  to  make  as  full  a  report  as  is  desirable,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  teachers  did  not  comply  with  my  request,  to  furnish  reports  of  their 
schools. 

School  Houses  and  Furniture. — There  are  sixteen  school  buildings  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

There  are  eighty  three  school  buildings  which  can  hy  proper  alterations,  be 
made  suitable  for  school  purposes. 
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There  are  twenty-two  school  buildings  entirely  unfit  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses. 

Of  the  first  class,  Buckingham  has  one;  Dyberry,  two;  Lebanon,  two; 
Texas,  two  ;  Palmyra,  three  ;  Paupack,  one  ;  Damascus,  two  ;  Scott,  one,  and 
Mt.  Pleasant,  one. 

Black-boards  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  are  ex¬ 
tensively  used  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Schools. — 1st.  There  are  no  graded  schools  in  the  county,  according  to  the 
proper  signification  of  the  term  graded  schools. 

2nd.  There  are  eighty-five  schools  in  which  the  teachers  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  classifying  their  pupils  in  accordance  with  their  abilities. 

3rd.  Forty-two  of  the  remaining  number  are  partially  classified,  and  the 
remainder  are  devoid  of  any  classification  whatever. 

Teachers. — Number  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  seven ;  number  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-one,  sixty-four  ;  number  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
five,  thirty-three  ;  number  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  eleven;  number 
between  thirty  and  forty,  ten;  number  between  forty  and  fifty,  one;  number 
over  fifty,  four.  As  to  “  birth-place,”  I  can  give  no  information.  Graduates 
of  colleges  and  Normal  schools,  none. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — Number  who  have  taught  less  than  one  year, 
fifty;  number  who  have  taught  between  one  and  three  years,  forty-six;  num¬ 
ber  who  have  taught  between  three  and  six  years,  twenty-three;  number  who 
have  taught  between  six  and  ten  years,  one  ;  number  who  have  taught  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  twenty  years,  six  ;  number  who  have  taught  over  twenty  years, 
two  ;  number  who  have  read  educational  works,  twenty- seven  ;  number  who 
have  not,  one  hundred  and  three. 

As  to  the  manner  of  teaching  and  “  general  ability  to  teach  and  govern  ;” 
number  who  give  full  satisfaction,  twenty-seven ;  number  who  may  be  called 
“  medium  teachers,”  and  are  availing  themselves  of  every  opportunity  for 
improvement  within  their  reach,  ninety  ;  number  whose  services  had  better 
be  dispensed  with,  twelve. 

,  S.  A.  TERREL, 

County  Superintendent. 

Honesdale,  October  6,  1856. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

In  my  last  report  1  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  schools  of  Monroe  county. 
At  present  1  purpose  to  give  a  succinct  statement  of  the  workings  of  the  new 
school  system,  as  it  met  my  observation  in  each  district. 

I  rejoice  to  say,  in  this  report,  that  a  great  reformation  has  been  efibcted 
under  the  present  law,  notwithstanding  many  have  been  reluctant  in  receiving 
it.  Those  teachers  who  have  had  the  necessary  qualifications  have  almost 
invariably  taught  good  schools;  yet  I  regret  to  say  that  a  great  number  who 
would  like  to  be  classed  among  the  efficient,  are  not  worthy  the  name  of 
teachers.  However  severe  these  remarks  may  appear  to  the  insolent,  arrogant, 
overbearing,  and  large  in  self  conceit,  they  are  nevertheless  true,  and  should 
anv  reader  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  this  assertion,  we  would  cordially  invite 
them  to  visit  some  of  the  schools  in  this  county,  and  we  are  confident  that 
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they  will  become  satisfied  that  we  have  given  a  fair  and  impartial  represen¬ 
tation  of  their  character. 

There  are  honorable  exceptions,  however,  particularly  in  some  of  the  in¬ 
terior  districts,  where  j^oung  men  have  had  greater  facilities  for  acquiring  a 
liberal  education,  and  where  the  directors  are  efficient,  and  use  every  possible 
means  to  bring  the  schools  into  effectual  operation. 

EUked  township. — In  this  district  the  friends  of  education  met  with  al¬ 
most  irresistible  opposition  from  different  quarters,  and  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  tenacity  the  older  portion  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  grasp  the  old 
plan  of  teaching,  and  advocate  the  cause  of  the  old  fashioned  teachers; 
encouraging  them  to  take  charge  of  the  schools,  regardless  of  the  law,  with¬ 
out  employment  by  the  directors,  and  continually  anathematizing  the  law 
and  its  advocates.  This  created  much  excitement  throughout  the  district, 
and  aroused  many  from  their  inertness  on  this  all-iinportant  subject. 

Early  in  the  winter  I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  residing  in  Eldred, 
giving  a  description  of  the  teachers,  their  conduct,  and  of  their  imprudence 
and  inferior  qualifications.  The  letter  indicated  that  the  author  was  compe¬ 
tent  not  only  to  judge  of  the  inefficiency  of  their  teachers,  but  to  give  a  fair 
end  impartial  history  of  all  their  proceedings  relative  to  the  school  system. 
I’he  Department  will  readily  observe  that  some  persons  were  of  a  persecuting 
spirit,  as  the  author  of  this  letter  did  not  subscribe  his  name,  but  fortunately, 
when  I  went  to  the  district,  he  was  the  first  man  with  whom  I  formed  an  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

He  then  related  all  their  difficulties  in  regard  to  their  teachers,  and  he  re¬ 
quested  me  not  to  implicate  him  as  he  lived  among  tliern,  and  was  fearful  be 
might  incur  their  displeasure,  assuring  me  that  all  the  influential  men  in  the 
district  would  sustain  me  in  enforcing  the  law,  and  put  a  stop  to  those  pre¬ 
sumptuous  teachers  who  had  been  a  mere  pest  to  them  for  years  past,  and 
were  now  bidding  defiance  to  the  law  and  its  officers. 

I  went  to  some  of  the  citizens  and  learned  that  they  had  renounced  their 
prejudices  against  the  system,  and  were  quite  emphatic  in  saying,  “  that  if 
a  proper  course  had  been  pursued  years  ago,  they  would  now  have  good 
schools  and  teachers  of  their  ovni  to  instruct  their  youth.”  I  went  to  each 
school  and  found  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  I  anticipated.  In  no  case 
but  one  did  I  meet  with  anything  like  a  welcome  reception  by  the  teachers. 
Never  before  have  I  witnessed  such  objects  of  pity,  and  such  specimens  of 
teaching  as  I  beheld  there.  The  principal  books  they  had  were  old  fashioned 
German  Bibles,  Testaments,  ice.  Slates  and  arithmetics  had  been  banished 
from  the  schools,  and  were  pronounced  useless  by. the  teachers. 

To  satisfy  myself  fully  of  their  inefficiency,  I  requested  the  teachers  to  call 
up  some  of  their  best  readers,  as  this  w’as  the  only  opportunity  1  had  to  see 
them  exhibit  their  skill  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  Not  one  of  them 
could  read  a  sentence  correctly,  and  v/ere  entirely  unacquainted  with  English 
grammar  and  geography.  Five  w'ere  discharged,  and  the  schools  closed  for 
the  winter,  it  being  too  late  to  employ  others.  The  directors  are  determined 
to  enforce  the  law,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  The  school  houses  are 
p>oor  specimens  of  architecture,  and  destitute  of  furniture. 

Ross  township. — In  this  district  the  schools  are  a  shade  better  than  in  the 
former,  yet  there  is  a  reluctance  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem.  Some  of  the  directors  are  energetic  men,  and  are  doing  something  in 
this  great  cause.  Others  are  opposed  to  paying  a  liberal  salary,  in  conse* 
cfucnce  of  which  good  teachers  cannot  be  had. 

There  are  a  few  individuals  among  them  who  have  been  the  means  of 
retarding  the  progress  of  education  very  much  by  denouncing  the  law  and 
atikjers.  iJome  of  them  met  me  at  the  place  appointed  for  examination,  and. 
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used  harsh  language  about  the  Legislature  and  Superintendents,  and  k  wa® 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  were  silenced. 

There  was  one  man  who  came  to  me,  who  was  wiser  than  all  the  rest,  with  ' 
a  teacher  for  examination.  “  Here,”  said  he,  “  is  a  school  master  1  want  you 
to  inspect ;  he  is  good  enough  to  teach  our  schools ;  1  have  been  a  school 
director  for  fourteen  years  and  have  hired  all  the  teachers.  We  don’t  want 
any  law  j  we  don’t  want  you  to  visit  our  district  j  we  get  this  man  cheap,  for 
ten  dollars  and  board ;  give  him  a  certificate  so  he  can  get  his  money.”  1  then 
addressed  the  teacher  and  tried  to  make  myself  sociable.  I  wished  to  know 
where  his  native  place  was.  “I  don’t  know,”  be  answered.  His  friend  told 
him  I  only  wanted  to  know  where  he  lived  when  he  was  at  home.”  O  t 
said  he,  “  1  live  in  Bushkill  township,  Northampton  county.”  “  How  far  are 
your  best  scholars  advanced  in  arithmetic  1”  ‘^About  three  miles,”  said  Mr, 
Pedagogue.  His  friend  looking  a  little  surprised,  put  the  question  in  his  own 
language,  “  How  far  has  your  biggest  boy  ciphered  1”  ‘‘Oil  believe  my 
biggest  boy  has  ciphered  as  far  as  the  single  rule  of  four  1 !  /”  There  hap* 
pened  to  be  a  number  of  intelligent  persons  present  who  were  excited  to 
laughter,  and  they  remarked  that  this  and  similar  instances  v/ould  have  a 
tendency  to  awaken  the  people  on  the  subject  of  education.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  old  man  and  his  school  teacher  went  home  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed. 

The  school  houses  in  this  district  are  not  the  best,  and  are  destitute  of 
furniture  and  school  apparatus.  Most  of  them  are  unpleasantly  located,  and 
have  no  out-buildings  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  children;  con¬ 
sequently,  those  who  are  compelled  to  go  out  are  exposed  to  the  gaze  and 
sneers  of  the  passers  by.  A  new  series  of  text-books  is  needed  very  much  in 
this  district. 

Polk  township. — Here  the  system  is  welcomed  by  many,  yet  some  are  in¬ 
different  in  the  cause  of  education,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  it.  Many  are  quite  partial  to  the  German  language,  while  others 
would  exclude  it  entirely.  This  naturally  makes  a  demand  for  teachers  who 
understand  both  languages,  and  such  can  rarely  be  found  for  the  extreme  low 
salaries  offered. 

The  directors  deserve  much  commendation  for  a  liberal  increase  of  salary 
and  school  fund.  I  found  the  school  houses  warm,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
well  located,  but  not  well  furnished,  and  no  regular  series  of  books,  but  they 
are  making  some  exertions  in  this  matter. 

This  towmship  is  pleasantly  located  and  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 
There  is  a  superior  slate  quarry  opened  in  this  place,  and  an  extensive  factory 
which  ha's  beeVi  in  operation  nearly  a  year. 

Chesnut  Hill  township. — The  cause  of  education  has  advanced  rapidly  in 
this  district  within  the  past  two  years.  The  directors  have  increased  the 
school  fund,  and  have  paid  their  teachers  liberally,  but  the  salaries  are  too 
low  yet  to  secure  efficient  teachers  in  all  the  schools.  This  difficulty  will 
soon  be  overcome,  as  the  majority  of  the  people  are  awake  to  the  importance 
of  improvement. 

Many  of  the  school  houses  are  very  inferior,  badly  located,  and  destitute 
of  good  furniture  and  school  apparatus.  The  examination  of  teachers  was 
unusually  interesting.  The  teachers  were  prepared  for  the  task, land  many  of 
them  acquitted  themselves  admirably,  and  a  number  seemed  to  have  improved 
in  the  art  of  teaching  since  I  first  visited  them  ;  while  others  are  still  defi¬ 
cient  in  this  particular.  This  township  is  beautifully  located,  and  has  som» 
exeellent  farms  well  cultivated. 

Jackson  tovmship. — In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  dis- 
.tiict,  I  have  notiiing  favorable  to  communicate,  but  am  obliged  to  say,  that 
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many  of  the  citizens  are  like  one  of  old,  «  whf)se  hand  was  agtiinst  every  man, 
and  every  man’s  hand  against  him.”  They  have  stood  in  open  hostility 
against  the  school  s5’’stem  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  former  apathy,  many 
are  coming  over  on  the  side  of  education. 

Several  old  directors  have  gone  out  of  office,  and  others  elected  who  arc 
favorable  to  the  cause  j  consequently  the  board  will  be  united,  and  efforts  will 
be  made  in  future  to  employ  good  teachers,  and  pay  them  a  liberal  salary. 

The  school  houses  and  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  very  inferior. 
One  teacher,  in  particular,  has  been  a  mere  pest  among  them,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  my  efforts  to  exclude  him  from  teaching,  some  still  encouraged  him, 
until  now,  1  believe,  all  have  forsaken  him.  Should  a  miserable,  swaggering, 
drunken  loafer  be  tolerated  as  a  teacher  of  youth  1  It  can  not  be  possible! 
Never  will  1  give  a  consenting  voice  to  such  debased  eonduct.  It  would  be 
a  wilful  violation  of  every  moral  principle. 

Many  of  the  school  houses  are  v-^ry  inferior,  badly  located  and  destitute  of 
furniture,  school  apparatus  and  other  conveniences. 

Pocono  township. — Here  the  mass  of  the  people  are  inert  in  the  all-im¬ 
portant  matter  of  educating  their  children.  Few  know  the  value  of  this  great 
boon.  In  a  small  village  called  Tannersville,  there  are  a  few  philanthropic 
men  who  have  the  interest  of  the  rising  generation  at  heart,  and  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  extricate  their  thoughtless  neighbors  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  by  standing  up  boldly  and  fearlessly  in  defence  of ^he  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  late  school  law,  and  by  erecting  some  comfortable  houses,  and 
gradually  introducing  a  new  series  of  books. 

In  the  above  named  place  they  have  a  female  teacher  who  is  well  skilled  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  profession.  She  has  taught  the 
model  school  in  that  district.  Some  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  her  ser¬ 
vices  a  longer  time,  if  possible.  All  are  satisfied  that  their  children  have  im¬ 
proved  rapidly  for  the  short  time  thejT-  have  been  under  her  tuition. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  throughout  the  county  by  holding  teachers’ 
meetings,  but  here  we  were  interrupted  by  an  ill-bred  fop  who  stuck  himself 
up  as  a  teacher,  and  came  to  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  repudiating  a 
report  that  \vas  flying  about  concerning  him,  which,  he  said,  was  unfounded, 
and  only  circulated  to  injure  his  reputation.  He  took  the  floor  and  made  a 
wonderful  noise,  but  being  acquainted  with  his  previous  history,  and  feeling 
satisfied  he  was  culpable,  1  took  the  liberty  to  reprimand  him  severely,  advising 
him  to  leave  the  profession,  as  his  services  were  not  wanted  any  longer. 
Though  our  exercises  were  not  so  interesting  as  they  might  have  been,  yet 
our  meeting  resulted  quite  favorably,  because  the  people  saw  that  mean  em- 
pyrics  would  not  be  tolerated  under  the  new  system. 

The  school  houses  here  are  not  of  the  finest  architecture;  not  well  fur¬ 
nished,  and  with  but  little  school  apparatus.  There  is  but  o?ie  good  house  iu 
t4ie  district. 

The  land  is  hilly  and  rough,  but  well  adapted  for  raising  grain.  There 
are  also  several  leather  manufactories  in  this  township. 

Coolbaugh  township. — Here  the  schools  are  taught  in  the  summer  season. 
The  directors  are  energetic  men  and  have  made  strong  efforts  to  procure  good 
teachers  ;  and  thus  far  have  succeeded,  except  in  one  school.  Here  they 
were  deceiv’^ed  by  an  old,  conceited,  drunken  ignoramus,  who  told  them  he 
eould  get  a  certificate  at  any  time.  This  man  had  been  rejected,  but  was 
still  determined  to  force  himself  into  a  school,  regardless  of  the  law.  But 
soon,  however,  complaints  were  made  to  me  that  he  was  inefficient,  and  they 
requested  me  to  come  and  discharge  him,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  take  this 
responsibility  upon  themselves,  lest  they  might  incur  his  displeasure.  This 
was  asking  me  to  act  a  little  out  of  my  capacity  j  nevertheless,  to  benefit  the 
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school  and  take  the  burden  from  their  shoulders,  1  visited  the  school  and  saw 
his  system  of  teaching-.  The  old  man  felt  willing  to  relinquish  his  labors  and 
acknowledge  his  incompetency. 

Most  of  the  land  here  is  barren,  but  the  northern  part  of  the  township  is 
well  timbered.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad  passes 
through  this  district.  A  depot  and  an  extensive  steam  saw  mill  add  very- 
much  to  the  improvement  of  the  place. 

Paradise  and  Price  townships. — It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  commendable 
change  that  has  been  effected  in  these  two  districts.  When  the  new  school 
law  came  into  operation,  rebellion  was  raised  by  many  ;  but  last  winter 
opposition  was  quelled  and  the  schools  were  kept  open,  and  a  number  of  effi¬ 
cient  teachers  were  employed,  and  several  profitable  teachers^  meetings  were 
held,  which  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  minds  of  the  directors  and  some  of 
the  citizens,  who  have  made  vigorous  efforts  to  introduce  a  new  series  of  text¬ 
books  into  a  number  of  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  spirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  will  soon  be  diffused  throughout  the  district. 

A  small  portion  of  these  districts  is  well  adapted  for  raising  grain.  Lum¬ 
bering  has  been  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  people.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  railroad  affords  a  ready  market  for  that  section.  Several  new 
tanneries  are  being  built  near  the  line  between  these  districts,  ' 

Hamilton.,  Stroud.,  Smiihfield  and  M.  Smithfield. — Here  the  new  system  of 
education  has  met  less  opposition  than  elsewhere,  and  the  directors  unite 
harmoniously  in  the  work,  and  have  already  accomplished  much  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  series  of  books  into  many  schools;  also,  by  increasing  the  salary- 
of  teachers,  and  commendably  improving  their  school  buildings. 

The  land  in  these  districts  is  well  adapted  for  grazing  and  tillage.  They 
have  ten  tanneries,  including  two  which  are  in  the  borough  of  Stroudsburg. 

Graded  Schools. — The  only  graded  school  we  have  is  in  Stroudsburg.  This 
town  is  the  county  seat  of  Monroe  ;  it  is  beautifully  located  ;  has  fine  water 
power,  and  an  extensive  mercantile  trade,  which  is  facilitated  greatly  by  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad,  which  passes  within  a  half  mil« 
of  the  village.  The  school  numbers  about  two  hundred  scholars  in  its  different 
departments  ;  it  is  conducted  by  a  female  principal,  and  female  assistants  ;  all 
deserving  the  highest  commendation  for  their  efficiency. 

The  academy  is  a  commodious  house  in  which  the  higher  classes  are  taught. 
The  primary  classes  are  taught  in  small  but  comfortable  school  houses,  neatly 
furnished  and  well  supplied  with  school  apparatus.  The  directors  have  taken 
special  pains  to  introduce  a  suitable  series  of  text-books,  globes,  maps,  numeri¬ 
cal  tables,  and  have  kept  their  school  edifices  in  good  repair ;  and  for  visiting 
schools  they  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  county* 

Select  Schools.— We  have  two  select  schools  in  Stroudsburg,  one  male  and 
one  female.  The  teachers  understand  their  business  well,  and  have  good 
success.  Rev.  H.  Howell,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Dutotsburg, 
deserves  the  highest  commendation  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  advancement 
of  science  and  knowledge  in  Monroe  county.  This  worthy  gentleman  pur¬ 
chased  a  beautiful  site  near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  erected  a  large  and 
commodious  school  edifice  upon  it,  and  has  opened  a  select  school,  which  he 
»uperinten/Is  himself ;  and  has  already  sent  out  a  number  of  qualified  teachers. 
The  building  has  no  superior  in  the  county  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

jdge  and  Birth-place  of  Teachers. — One  hundred  and  six  were  born  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  eleven  were  born  out  of  the  State;  twenty  are  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-one  years  old;  twenty-seven  are  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
five;  twenty-eight  are  between  thirty  and  forty  ;  five  are  between  forty  and 
fifty ;  five  are  over  fifty  ;  one  is  seventy  three  j^ears  old. 

Forty* three  have  read  educational  works ;  seventy  have  not. 
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Fifty-eight  intend  teaching  permanently  ;  fifty-one  do  not. 

Six  have  taught  five  years  ;  five  have  taught  fifteen  years  ;  five  have  taught 
twenty  years  ;  sixteen  one  year;  one  has  taught  thirty  years;  eight  have 
taught  ten  years. 

Sixty-seven  have  given  good  satisfaction  ;  twenty-seven  have  not ;  nineteen 
were  examined  last  year  who  did  not  teach. 

Grade  of  School  Houses. — We  have  two  first  class  school  houses;  about 
fifty  can,  by  some  improvement,  be  made  comfortable ;  forty-eight  are  unfit 
for  school  purposes. 

About  fifty  schools  reflect  good  credit  on  their  teachers  ;  fifty  te^.chers  could 
be  dispensed  with  if  we  had  any  better. 

County  Superinlendency.—\s  to  the  County  Superintendency  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  it  has  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  much  in  the 
cause  of  education,  by  not  tolerating  a  class  of  teachers  who  are  disqualified 
for  teaching;  and  it  has  directed  attention  to  the  deficiencies  in  schools,  and 
suggested  means  for  their  removal,  aiding  considerably  in  forwarding  the 
movement  already  indicated. 

Much  more,  however,  could  be  done  if  the  compensation  of  the  officer  was 
«uch  that  he  could  spend  his  whole  time  in  the  work,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
turn  his  attention  elsewhere  to  live  comfortably. 

In  the  visitation  of  schools  it  has  doubtless  exerted  a  great  influence,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  that  class  of  teachers  who  are  destitute  of  energy  or  system. 

The  examination  of  teachers  has  caused  many  to  qualify  themselves  better, 
and  has  enlisted  them  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 

In  conclusion,  upon  a  calm  survey  of  the  condition  of  our  schools,  my  firm 
conviction  is  that  every  thing  connected  with  them  indicates  a  favorable 
aspect.  There  has  been  an  undoubted  progress  that  can  be  seen  throughout 
the  county ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason,  if  nurtured  by  genial  and  proper 
influences,  why  the  schools  of  Monroe  county  shall  not  spread  the  blessings 
of  a  liberal  education  among  her  youth ;  so  as  to  enable  them,  in  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  life,  to  acquire  at  least  sufficient  qualifications  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses. 

To  cultivate  and  cherish  these  genial  influences,  and  perpetuate  whatever 
may  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  common  schools,  will  be  my  constant 
and  unceasing  effort;  feeling  confident  that  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  friends  of  education  in  this  State,  that  we  will  eventually  reach  the  object 
designed  in  our  great  and  noble  school  system. 

CHAS.  S.  DETKICK, 

County  Superintendent. 

Stroudsburg,  November  26,  1856, 
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Adopting  the  suggestions  of  the  School  Department  in  the  circular  of  June 
30,  1856,  requiring  statistical  and  local  information  of  the  county  schools,  1 
lay  before  you  the  following  summary  : 

The  School  House. — This  subject  of  visitation  will  ordinarily  partake  of  the 
character,  business  and  social  position  of  the  various  districts,  and  to  this 
remark  Carbon  county  furnishes  no  exception.  In  the  town  or  village  where 
property  is  less  diffuse;  where  maturer  intelligence  is  a  matter  of  industri^ 
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necessity,  and  where  the  results  of  literary  training  are  more  apparent  and 
better  appreciated,  the  school  house  will  exhibit  within  and  without,  in  loca¬ 
tion,  build  and  furnishing,  a  marked  superiority  oyer  the  structures  and  ac¬ 
companiments  of  the  rural  region,  where  competition  is  “  far  between.” 

But  gratifying  and  cheering  is  the  conviction,  that  in  this  department  a 
progressive  movement  is  manifesting  itself ;  school  houses  are  not  only  multi- 
plying  in  number,  but  the  rude  hut  is  dislodged,  or  re-constructed  into  a  more 
-fitting  abode  of  youth.  Here  and  there,  I  admit,  the  school  house  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  homely  cabin  of  poverty;  but  in  such  cases,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  inner,  is  making  indispensable  the  repairs  of  the  outer 
work. 

No  school  building  in  Carbon  is  really  untenable,  albeit  the  demands  of  an 
advancing  and  aggressive  policy  place  the  majority  of  its  structures  far  in  the 
rear  of  mediocrity.  In  the  district  of  the  borough  of  Mauch  Chunk,  the  two 
buildings  erected  for  school  purposes,  merit  a  place  among  the  first  class  of 
houses.  One  of  these  is  a  spacious  three  story  brick  building,  well  built  and 
fenced  in  ;  the  other  is  a  frame  weatherboarded  buildinrr,  handsomely  and 
chastely  built,  furnishing  a  fine  ample  room  for  training,  and  with  a  large  area 
for  out-door  recreation.  The  same  remark  as  to  the  last,  holds  good  of  the 
school  building  in  the  borough  of  East  Mauch  Chunk,  which  has  attached  to 
it  a  liberal  allotment  of  park*  In  no  other  part  of  the  county  are  the  school 
houses  at  all  comparable  with  these,  except  in  the  independent  school  dis¬ 
trict  of  Weatherly,  which  has  distinguished  itself  above  all  others,  by  the 
generous  and  determined  effort  of  its  directory,  to  place  its  only  school  upon 
a  level  with  the  best  schools  of  the  country.  A  large  two  story  house,  upon 
a  beautiful  and  sequestered  site,  catches  the  eye  of  the  passer  by,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  an  unmistakeable  token  of  the  zeal,  foresight  and  intelligence  of  its 
district  supervision.  The  directory,  if  public  spirited,  will  not  fail  to  impress 
their  purposes  upon  the  district.  *ihese  four  school  houses  deserve  the  fore¬ 
most  rank  in  the  county. 

To  the  second  rate  school  structures  belong  the  majority  of  East  Penn,  the 
ToAvamensings,  Franklin,  Mahoning,  Pehn  Forest,  Packer,  Lausanne,  Banks 
and  Mauch  Chunk  township,  with  an  approximation  to  the  first  class  of  a 
brick  one  story  building  in  Franklin  township. 

The  third  class  embraces,  in  its  discreditable  category,  but  one  house  in 
Kidder,  and  two  in  East  Penn  ;  nor  ought  these  to  be  suffered  to  stand  any 
longer  as  monuments  of  parental  neglect,  and  suffering  and  discomfort  to 
teachers  and  pupils. 

As  to  furniture,  I  can  as  yet  name  only  one  model  school  in  the  whole 
county,  the  school  of  Weatherly  independent  district  before  named.  This 
school  is  intended  to  be  either  a  graded  mixed  school,  or  a  male  and  female 
separate  school,  not  yet  decided  upon.  The  first  floor,  with  convenient  vesti¬ 
bules,  is  furnished  with  the  most  approved  style  and  material  of  desks  and 
seats,  and  Pelton’s  Outline  Maps.  Next  to  this  I  mention  the  Rockport  school, 
where  an  energetic  and  intelligent  directory  are  beginning  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  this  department,  and  the  suite  of  good  maps  indicates  attention  to  a 
higher  standard  of  education  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  school  disj 
tricts. 

The  Mauch  Chunk  borough  schools  have  here  and  there  a  map  indeed,  but 
are  very  defectively  furnished,  and  this  is  more  particularly  the  ease  with 
the  main  building,  in  which  six  schools  are  sometimes  in  simultaneous  ope¬ 
ration. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  want  of  proper  privies  is  a  source  of 
discomfort  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  reprobated.  Every  person  is  able  to 
judge  of  the  amount  of  inconvenience,  and  in  winter,  of  actual  suffering, 
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which  this  defect  entails  upon  the  larger  and  vastly  more  upon  the  smaller 
pupils,  who  are  every  where  in  this  county  in  the  majority,  and- when  it  is 
added  to  this,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  the  townships,  the  schools  are 
open  only  for  four  or  five  months  of  inclement  weather,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  serious  consideration,  tvhether  the  absence  or  the  filthy  condition  of  these 
erections  is  not  really  a  greater  evil  than  badly  contrived  desks  and  creaking 
benches.  Science  and  art,  which  are  no  respecters  of  topics,  have  made 
great  discoveries  and  improvements  in  sewerage,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  cul¬ 
pable  supineness  of  the  public  on  this  subject  will  be  corrected  bj’’  a  vigorous 
and  general  effort,  to  place  a  bar  to  disgusting  and  offensive  practices,  and  to 
eilectuate  a  thorough  reform  in  this  sphere  of  school  regulation. 

As  to  location  of  school  houses,  there  are  very  few  that  commend  them¬ 
selves  for  pleasantness  of  site  and  agreeable  vicinage ;  fewer  still  that  invite 
the  eye,  and  1  may  add,  the  reluctant  steps  of  the  daily  denizens  of  the  dis¬ 
mal,  imgainly  and  penurious  apartments.  The  genial,  sprightly  soul  of  youth, 
may  indeed  make  amends  for  deficiencies  of  prospect;  but  upon  the  unwhole¬ 
some,  damp  and  unairy  situations  for  buildings,  in  which  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  county  spend  most  of  their  day  life,  what  charity,  Christian  or 
Pagan,  can  avoid  animadverting! 

The  spirit  is  the  essential  element  of  childhood  as  well  as  manhood,  and 
it  requires  all  the  ingredients  for  culture  and  embellishment,  that  the  Supreme¬ 
ly  good  Creator  has  so  liberally  and  magnificently  scattered  over  every  land, 
and  much  of  the  style  of  the  future  man,  may  be  the  impressions  of  the  ten¬ 
der  boy,  gradually  but  certainly  fixed  during  the  years  of  attendance  at  school. 
The  diffusion  of  educational  writings,  the  itinerant  lecture,  argument,  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  county  officer,  have  produced  convictions  which  time  only 
will  develop  into  that  beautiful  feature  of  the  mission  of  the  greatest  of 
human  prophets,  “to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  of  the 
children  unto  the  fathers.”  Chance  and  design,  however,  have  found  and  se¬ 
lected  here  and  there  some  beautiful,  romantic  and  commanding  sites,  some 
“in  depths  of  woods  embraced,”  others  upon  fine  slopes,  and  others  again 
in  open  campaigns;  but  in  the  majority  of  sites,  the  location  of  the  school 
house  nurtures  no  happy  feeling  of  joyous  and  contented  independence, 
cheers  no  despondent  thought  of  loneliness  and  forsakenness,  and  impresses 
no  picture  other  than  of  a  prison-haunt  of  earlier  days.  The  utilitarian  prin¬ 
ciple,  so  thoroughly  disclosed  in  other  departments  of  human  activity,  is  only 
beginning  to  be  aroused  from  its  long,  makeshift  sleep.  The  furnishing  of 
the  room  bears  every  where  almost  the  aspect  of  utter  unconcern,  and  want 
of  comfort  and  thrift.  The  arrangement  of  desks  and  benches  is  very  defec¬ 
tive,  owing  often  to  the  awkward  proportions  of  the  house,  and  this  is  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  distraction  and  disturbance.  A  call  to  recitation,  in  many  of 
our  schools,  is  an  order  to  climb  benches  and  scale  desks,  at  the  peril  of  limbs 
ss  well  as  slates  and  inkstands.  The  desks  are,  in  many  instances,  arranged 
against  the  four  sides  of  the  school  room,  with  the  faces  of  the  pupils  to  the 
light,  and  their  backs  to  the  teacher,  so  that  he  does  not  command,  when  the 
school  is  in  operation,  a  single  eye  of  his  pupils.  The  long  benches  and  long 
desks  have  no  out-lets,  and  in  many  schools,  one  is  as  unsafe  as  the  other. 
If  good,  substantial  and  well  finished  graded  benches  and  desks,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  stout  chair  or  two  to  accommodate  a  visitor,  whether  school  officer, 
parent  or  stranger,  were  introduced  into  every  school,  the  effect  would  be  to 
add  respectability  to  the  outward  of  an  establishment,  wliich  should  rank 
foremost  in  ease,  health  and  cheerfulness  ;  it  would  inspirit  the  poor  and  satisfy 
the  wealthy. 

Human  nature  is  more  easily  operated  upon  by  the  senses:  what  it  sees, 
hears,  and  is  niade  to  feel,  is  the  stronger  demonstration;  and  when  to  these  dls- 
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comforts  is  added  the  ruffian  spirit  that  deals  in  too  many  schools  with  the  coun¬ 
try;  urchin  ;  fretting,  Ja*shing,  and  thwarting  him,  how  can  truancy,  or  hate  to 
the  scene  of  oppression  be  blamed,  or  wilful  ignorance  justly  chastised  ! 

It  is  'the  right  of  the  children  to  have  proper  accommodations,  and  if 
parents  made  it  a  duty  to  visit  the  schools  oftener,  it  would  force  itself  upon 
their  notice,  and  prevent  the  misguided  disaffection  of  their  constituency  tOr 
wards  a  board  of  directors,  bent  upon  a  duty,  which  they  are  often  made  to 
feel  to  be  a  direct  trespass  upon  4heir  purses. 

And  are  not  the  children  of  Carbon  county,  a  section  of  country  abounding 
with  magnificent  forests  of  timber  trees  of  every  variety — with  saw  mill* 
upon  every  available  point — with  lumber  by  the  millions  of  feet  at  disposal, 
worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  to  occupy  for  one-half  day  the  rickety,  patched 
hovel;  to  sit  at  desks  of  sloped  boards,  the  very  refuse  of  the  lumber  yard, 
notched,  grooved,  knot-holed,  and  half  nailed,  motleyed  with  stains,  blots, 
ink  tracks,  blast  holes  for  pencil  scrapings,  without  the  commonest  appen¬ 
dages  of  stationery,  and  without  even  a  shelf  to  lodge  books  and  slates,  or  a 
rail  for  the  dangling  feet! 

The  walls  of  too  many  of  our  school  houses,  instead  of  being  painted  or 
whitewashed,  are  blackened  with  age,  or  stained  with  the  exhalations  of  half 
a  century — begrimed  with  dust,  teaching  unthrift  and  untidiness,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  the  temptation  to  ludicrous  and  unseasonable  graphics,  grotesque 
fiffurings,  or  what  is  more  frequent,  contemptible  and  immoral  scribblings. — 
The  manners  of  the  children  and  their  habits  must  necessarily  depreciate, 
surrounded  and  familiarized  with  slovenliness  and  licentiousness. 

The  School. — Under  this  head,  I  mention  with  commendation  the  following 
schools:  The  respective  schools  taught  by  Miss  Mary  Dodson,  Miss  A.  Ken- 
nard.  Miss  Caroline  Bowman,  in  the  borough  of  Mauch  Chunk  ;  of  Miss  K. 
Thompson,  in  the  borough  of  East  Mauch  Chunk;  of  Miss  F.  Sharpe,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Siloemail,  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Mr.  D.  M’lntyre,  in  the  township  of  Mauch 
Chunk;  of  Mr.  P.  Haney,  in  the  township  of  Mahoning;  Mr.  E.  Pearsol,  in 
the  township  of  Lower  Tovvamensing  ;  Mr.  W.  P.  Traxler,  at  Weatherly  ; 
of  Mr.  A.  S.  Powel,  in  the  township  of  Lausanne.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  schools  which  I  failed  to  meet  in  session  on  my  circuits,  of  whom 
favorable  reports  have  been  made  to  me. 

No  graded  school  really  yet  exists  in  Carbon  county,  owing  to  causes 
named  in  my  earlier  reports.  I  hope  that  the  ensuing  year  will  furnish  one 
or  two.  The  classification  in  most  of  our  schools  is  very  deficient;  courses 
of  study,  stated  times  for  recitation,  regular  recesses,  are  sadly  out  of  habit, 
and  these  are  owing  chiefly  to  the  employment  of  untrained  teachers.  Time 
and  judicious  efforts  may  obviate  this  evil,  for  both  money  and  what  is  vastly 
more  valuable,  days  and  years,  are  squandered ;  beside  the  mischief  done  to 
the  intellect  of  the  pupil,  by  random  labor  and  incoherent  recitations. 

The  variety  in  each  school,  of  class  .books  on  each  subject,  is  not  a  very 
serious  obstacle  where  a  teacher  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  study  pur¬ 
sued  in  them,  but  a  great  and  constant  embarrassment  to  the  straitened  intel¬ 
ligence  of  a  tyro,  or  a  mechanical  minded  teacher,  who  mistakes  rules  for 
principles  and  memory  for  reason.  To  prevent  the  introduction  of  pet  books, 
and  the  detention  of  improper  text- books,  1  have  urged  upon  the  directors 
the  necessity  of  requiring,  where  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  a  school  book,  a  written  recommendation  or  condemnation  to  be 
submitted  to  me  through  the  board  of  directors. 

I  find  a  serious  evil  growing  upon  our  country  schools,  in  the  hostility  mani¬ 
fested  to  recesses.  Perhaps  teachers  are  mostly  to  blame,  in  enlarging  the  time 
devoted  to  relaxation,  but  I  have  invariably  found  that  directors  will  yield 
th§  point,  when  the  result  is  shown  them. 
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Owing  to  the  system  of  common  schools  being  unpalatable  in  districts  wher« 
ignorance  is  believed  cheaper  than  intelligence,  directors  are  disposed  to 
make  themselves  as  little  prominent  as  possible,  fhe  issue  must  arid  will 
be  met— and  the  children,  whose  education  is  slighted  or  perverted,  will  grow 
up  under  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  unfuinished  for  the  conflict  of  life, 
offensively  or  defensively,  unable  to  communicate  what  they  might  have  re¬ 
ceived,  and  unfitted  to  hold  their  own,  where  shrewdness,  knowledge  and 
disciplined  industry  must  ever  be  victor.  In  the  study  of  arithmetic,  with 
and  without  book,  the  lack  of  good  text- books  is  being  but  slowly  supplied. 
The  majority  of  boys  do  not  receive,  nor  are  they  urged  to  receive  instruction 
till  well  grown,  and  girls  are  suffered  to  devote  all  their  time  to  spelling, 
reading  and  writing,  until  they  have  spent  their  school  days,  and  c|uit  lli® 
only  place  where  they  are  ever  expected  to  learn.  The  recrimination  of 
neglected  youth  will  soon  make  itself  heard  and  felt  in  such  neighborhoods; 
and  although  not  the  speediest  yet  it  may  be  the  surest  means  of  arousing 
the  responsibility  of  those  whom  God  has  entrusted  with  children,  and  the 
nation  with  their  training. 

The  reading  books  present  great  variety,  and  are  improving  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  serial  instead  of  single  works,  one  of  the  strongest  indications  of 
the  good  sense  of  our  own  age  and  country. 

Grammar  and  geography  are  becoming  more  prominent  in  all  our  schools. 
Confined  to  etymology,  grammar  is  not  considered  practical,  but  when  shown 
to  cover  the  whole  area  of  language  spoken,  written  and  thought,  it  asserts 
its  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  chief  branches  of  instruction. 

The  elementary  studies,  named  in  the  school  law,  may  yet  be  considered 
in  advance  of  the  schools  throughout  the  rural  districts,  and  my  certificates 
show,  with  humiliating  uniformity,  the  non-examination  in  grammar  arid 
geography.  1  have  pressed  upon  teachers  the  necessity  of  studying  these  in 
private,  and  have  offered  them  all  the  assistance  that  I  can  render  them  in 
directing  their  studies  in  this  channel. 

The  proper  method  of  obviating  all  these  evils,  is  the  employment,  at  fair 
wages,  of  competent,  moral  and  ambitious  teachers,  and  every  indication  of 
the  times  points  to  that  demand  as  indispensably  pledging  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  training  schools  in  default  of  private  enterprise 
occupying  the  ground.  The  mere  literary  training,  exclusive  of  morals  and 
health,  seems  but  going  half  way  in  accomplishing  the  culture  of  the  youth 
of  our  land.  want  schools  to  jit  teachers  prof essionally^^w^  until  this  defi¬ 

ciency  is  supplied,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  made  by  officers  and  people,  are 
and  will  be  ineffectual. 

There  is  also  too  little  attention  paid  in  the  selection  of  school  directors.  The 
law  arrangement  is  most  judicious,  one-third  new  directors  annually,  but  a 
sprinkling  of  professional  or  educated  men  in  the  boards  would  be  of  decided 
and  marked  advantage.  Public  spirited  and  intelligent  men  are  every  where 
to  be  found,  and  the  strongest  sympathy  and  the  most  hearty  co-operatioa 
with  the  County  Superintendency  is  from  such  men. 

The  office  of  director  is  highly  honorable  and  responsible,  and  appearances, 
now  under  the  general  awakening  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education,  con¬ 
vince  me  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  position  of  school  director  will  be 
able  to  command  the  aspirations  of  the  warm  hearted  and  true  men,  who  know 
that  cause  and  effect  are  no  more  closely  connected  than  good  schools  and 
good  citizens. 

Candor  compels  me  to  state,  that  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  at  present 
employed  in  the  county  in  common  schools,  there  are  not  more  than  ten  who 
have  ever  read  a  work  on  teaching — and  there  are  fewer  yet  who  take  any 
periodical  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  1  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
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persuade  teachers  that  to  become  subscribers  to  the  State  School  Journal  will 
be  a  decided  era  in  their  literary  career.  They  say  that  they  must  fall  back 
upon  the  selfish  principle  of  self-defence,  because  their  salaries  are  penuriousjy 
small,  and  board  high — and  with  but  the  certainty  of  four  or  five  months  em¬ 
ployment,  they  must  husband  their  resources,  and  cannot  afford  to  make  them¬ 
selves  more  useful  at  a  sacrifice  to  themselves. 

Of  the  seventy-eight  teachers,  some  teaching  various  schools  in  rotation,  there 
w’ere  last  year  but  three  under  seventeen  years ;  twelve  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-one  years ;  twenty-nine  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years  j 
twenty  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years;  six  between  thirty  and  forty 
years ;  five  between  forty  and  fifty  years,  and  three  oVer  fifty  years  of  age. 

Of  these  fiv^  only  were  born  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and  seventy-three  are 
indigenous. 

Of  these  twenty  have  taught  less  than  a  year ;  twenty-six  between  one  and 
three  years;  fourteen  between  three  and  six  years;  ten  between  six  and  ten 
years ;  four  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  and  four  over  twenty  years. 

Only  seven  of  the  number  merit  the  distinction  of  having  given  good  satis¬ 
faction,  and  but  two  have  received  full  certificates  of  professional  ability. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
variows  boards  of  directors,  for  the  uniform  willingness  to  make  themselves 
useful,  and  for  the  facilities  they  have  cheerfully  furnished  me,  in  co-ope¬ 
rating  with  them  in  steady  efforts  to  elevate  permanently  the  educational 
interests  of  the  county,  and  cheering  them  on  to  renewed  effort  in  a  cause 
near  and  dear  to  every  true  patriot,  and  destined  ere  long  to  rally  the  whole 
influence  of  the  enlightened  community  in  its  service.  Nor  can  I  omit  thank¬ 
ing,  in  behalf  of  my  constituencj’^,  the  School  Department,  in  all  its  officers, 
for  the  aid  and  advantages  its  paramount  influence  and  resources  have  leant 
me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 

J.  H.  SIEWERS, 
County  Superintendent, 

Mauch  Chunk,  December  1,  1856. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

The  school  year  ending  June  1,  1856,  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  cause  of 
education,  by  common  schools,  in  Fulton  county,  which  indicates  that  the 
system  is  gradually  growing  into  favor  with  many  who,  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption,  were  openly  hostile  to  its  provisions  and  its  claims.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  character  of  our  schools  is  not  what  its  friends  have  desired  to 
see.  They  have  hoped,  and  still  do  hope,  to  see  them  rise  into  public  confi¬ 
dence,  while  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  rise  are  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  meritorious  end.  When  we  speak  of  means,  we 
partly  allude  to  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  law  itself,  and  1  am  now  more 
•onfident  than  ever  that  some  improvement  might  be  made  in  it  that  would 
tell  most  favorably  upon  the  schools  of  this  county. 

And  first  I  would  suggest,  that  should  the  liCgislature  pass  an  act  legalizing 
the 'election  of  but  three  directors  instead  of  six,  and  pay  them  a  reasonable 
compensation,  we  should  have  then  efficient  men,  who  would  discharge  their 
duty  as  required  by  law;  whereas,  under  circumstances  as  they  now  exist, 
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we  sec  in  the  majority  of  instances  almost  entire  inditTerence  manifested, 
and  little  or  no  interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  I  need  not  my 
that  the  directorship,  when  it  is  zealous,  active  and  efficient,  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  vitality  to  the  working— the  successful  working  of  the  machine— but  1 
must  say  that  until  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefit  of  an  active,  work¬ 
ing  directorship,  our  schools  must  lag  behind,  and  I  cannot  see  how  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  reform  this  part  of  our  great  educational  operations  in  this 
county,  otherwise  than  by  acting  agreeably  to  the  above  suggestion. 

But  w'hile  I  am  compelled  to  speak  of  this  part  of  the  general  subject  as  i 
have  done,  1  must  not  fprget  to  say  that  there  are  some  men  amonfrst  our 
boards  of  directors  who  deserve  our  warmest  return  of  thanks,  and  o°ur  sin- 

cerest  commendation  for  the  zeal  and  efficiency  they  have  manifested  the 
past  year. 

One  board  of  directors  (M’Connellsburg)  made  weekly  visits,  which  have 
proven  to  us  that  where  visits  are  more  frequent,  the  interest  taken,  and  the 
improvement  made,  is  almost  inconceivably  more  and  greater  than  where 
such  visits  are  few  and  far  between.  Some  other  districts  have  been  com- 
mendably  served  by  the  directors. 

Another  difficulty  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend,  is  the  scarcity  of 
cxympetent  teachers,  and  on  this  point  we  are  exceedingly  in  arrears,  while  the 
great  reason  is,  we  are  not  able  to  pay  competent  men  the  salaries  for  which 
they  unll  serve  us;  and  difficulties  are  multiplied  when  we  are  forced  to  feel 
ourselves  unable  to  offer  any  encouragement  to  those  who  would  go  to  work 
in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession. 

Our  salaries  are  low,  though  our  taxes  are  high.  Our  schools  are  gene¬ 
rally  open  only  four  months  in  the  year,  and  it  must  appear  most  manifest 
Irom  these  circumstances,  that  such  inducements  offer  no  stimulus  to  young 
men  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  vocation,  as  a  profession,  which  promise; 
the  award  of  honor  and  profit,  such  as  they  ought  to  expect. 

But  hovv  is  this  difficulty  to  be  obviated  \  1  cannot  conceive  an  answer 

unless  the  Legislature  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  give  us  an  an^ 
TiuaJ  appropriation  sufficient  at  least  to  support  a  training  school  in  our  own 
county,  for  a  term  of  three  months  or  longer. 

Still  another  suggestion  might  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  report.  Our  pro 
rata  ot  the  State  appropriation  is  a  very  meagre  sum,  which  if  it  could  be 
consistently  increased  to  a  somewhat  larger  amount,  would  relieve  us  very 
mu^ch,  and  I  .am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Legislature  would  take  the 
subject  into  candid  consideration,  and  pass  an  act  requiring  the  public  fund 
more  uniformly  to  be  distributed  through  the  State,  making  the  standard  of 
distribution  either  territory,  or  the  number  of  children  to  be  taufrht,  rather 
than  taxables,  it  would  supply  a  desideratum  of  almost  incalculable  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  workings  of  the  system  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

1  am  aware  that  our  neighbors  of  the  east  would  not  be  favorable  to  such 
a  measure,  as  it  umuld  increase  the  expenses  of  their  schools  to  some  extent, 
but  let  us  remember  how  much  more  weighty  the  burden  will  still  hang  upon 
ai  the  more  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  State,  and  we  shall  not  have  ae 
great  cause  to  object  as  might  be  imagined. 

M-Yptan  o/  examinations,  as  far  as  practicable,  has  been  public,  and  i  find 
t  at  this  is  by  far  preferable  to  private  examinations.  In  the  generality  of  in¬ 
stances,  a  most  favorable  influence  has  been  exerted,  and  most  favorable  im¬ 
pressions  made  upon  teachers,  directors  and  the  public,  so  far  at  least  as  w« 
have  been  able  to  induce  attendance.  The  certificates  awarded  the  past  year 
have  niostly  been  provisional,  and  most  of  those  who  received  permanent 
ones,  after  they  received  them,  not  being  able  to  accommodate  themselves 
with  situations  in  this  county  which  would  pay,  went  into  other  counties 
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wbere  salaries  are  higher,  and  thus  we  hare  lost  most  of  the  best  teachers 

'"M^"X"o/’nm7arion  was  to  spend  half  a  day  in  each  school,  hear  the 
classL  recite  to  the  teacher,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  plan  of  instruction,  and 
then  to  give  such  instructions  to  the  teacher  as  seemed  necessary,  while  in 
most  instances,  I  lectured  or  talked  to  the  classes  encouraging  ■'>  ‘^mr 

Studies,  and  recommending  obedience  to  the  teacher;  an  ii  •  • 

pensabie,  as  I  find  that  in  this  county  it  makes  a  very  favorable  impression 

”-Our^scAooUoL^s  are  geTe^^^  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  their  design,  as  th« 
location,  plan  and  material  plainly  shew.  We  are,  however,  beginning  to 
improve  in  this  department,  and  some  two  or  three  houses  have  been  built  on 

a  somewhat  more  improved  plan.  r  ..l  <.  • 

I  succeeded  in  visiting  most  of  the  schools  once,  some  of  them  ‘^e,  an 

others  three  times,  but  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  I  0“,".  ‘  Bel- 

see  some  eight  or  ten  schools,  most  of  which  were  located  m  Bethel  and  Bel 

hlve^succeeded  in  organizing  a  teachep'  institute,  hnX  not  been 

able  heretofore,  to  induce  as  large  an  attendance  as  we  desired ;  bu  at  th„ 
time  many  of  our  teachers  and  directors  are  becoming  more  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  tlL  institute,  and  as  we  shall  meet  again  about  the  first  of  January, 

we  are  very  sanguine  of  a  large  meeting.  better 

Takino-  all  things  into  consideration,  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  for  better 

days  and  a  better^state  of  things.  The  enterprise  must  be  carried  on  p n  - 
deLly;  every  advantage  must  be  taken  of  circumstances  which  are  the  least 
favorable  to  the  scbem^,  and  no  other  person  can  do  as 

as  good  an  influence  with  directors,  teachers,  and  also  f  ,‘. 

CoLty  Superintendent.  This  officer,  if  he  will  be  J 

the  discharge  of  his  duties,  will  surely  overcome  most  ol  U  e  oppo®' 
which  has  been  hitherto  raised  against  him  and  his  v. 

candid  persons  to  acknowledge,  that  now,  to  put  the  f^e  '^on 

most  disastrous  to  the  harmonious  action  of  our  public  school 

County  Superintendent, 


M’Connellsburq,  Dec.  !,■  1856. 
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In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  a  hasty  and  imper* 
feet  report  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  Lycoming  county,  al- 
though  my  appointment  dates  nearly  six  months  subsequently  to  the  cJose  ol 

Williamsport  Schools. --The  iViVQctor^  in  Williamsport  district,  with  am.  * 
dom,  forethought,  and  liberality  truly  commendable,  have  e^rected  a  bui.clmg 
which  in  point  of  beauty,  size,  and  convenience,  is  excelled  by  none  m  in 
section  of  the  State.  All  the  appliances  and  apparatus  for  conducting  tnis 
institution  successfully,  have  been  furnished,  and  it  stands  a  prou  monumei 
of  the  zeal,  ability,  energy,  and  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  that 
borough.  It  will  shortly  cominence  operations  under  the  control  ot  a  corps 
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of  teachers  of  commanding  ability,  and  its  influence  is  destined  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  when  its  projectors  slumber  in  the  dust. 

School  Houses. —M-dny  of  the  antiquated  and  dilapidated  structures,  here¬ 
tofore  recognized  as  school  houses,  are  being  superseded  by  tasteful,  and  in 
some  instances  elegant  buildings,  outwardly  beautiful  and  imposing,  and  in¬ 
wardly  arranged,  as  far  as  desks,  seats  and  ventilation  are  concerned  on 
purely  piiysiological  principles.  This  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  in  ’the 
school  houses  now  in  the  process  of  erection  in  the  townships  of  Bradv  and 
Washington.  Similar  improvements  are  in  contemplation  in  various  districts 
which  1  will  notice  in  a  more  extended  report.  ’ 

Prov2sional  Certificates. — My  predecessor,  actuated  by  the  kindliest  motives 
and  knowing  that  frigid  examination  of  candidates, and  consequent  rejection 
of  the  incompetent,  would  in  all  probability  close  half  the  schools  in  the 
county,  granted  temporary  certificates  to  some,  from  whom  he  exacted  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  a  future  examination  would  show  increased  proficiency.  Some  of 
the  candidates  have  honorably  complied  with  the  conditions  imposed,  but 
others  have  retrogaded,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  cancel  their  certificates  in 
order  that  the  diligent,  laborious,  hopeful  aspirant  for  excellence  in  this  pro- 
fes^on,  may  have  as  few  clogs  as  possible  to  impede  his  progress. 

Higher  Branches. — A  desire  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the'^higher  branches, 
to  be  considered  learned  and  wise,  and  a  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  a  su- 
j^rficial  knowledge  of  the  solid  branches,  prevail  loan  alarming  extent  in 

^is  county,  and  its  tendenc}"  has  been  to  introduce  superficial  teachers. _ 

ieachers  who  could  not  spell,  have  presented  themselves  for  examination  in 
algebra,  geonietry,  surveying,  &c.,  and  felt  aggrieved  when  1  suggested  a 
more  thorough  investigation  of  the  alphabet.  Convince'd,  however,  that  such 
modes  of  teaching  militate  against  true  education,  and  must  injure  the 
thorough  teacher  and  the  principals  of  our  higher  schools,  by  crowdino-  such 
institutions  with  a  class  of  pupils  improperly  qualified  to  pursue  successfully 
an  advanced  course  of  study,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty,  thus  early,  to  signify 
to  school  directors,  that  no  man  should  be  employed  to  teach  branches  not 
^umerated  in  his  certificate,  and  1  will  endeavor  to  enforce  the  prohibition. 
Pro/esszonal  teachers  will  of  course  understand  the  language  employed  ;  some 
ot  the  temporary  ones  cannot.  We  want  teachers,  not  pretenders,  of  whom 

many,  in  consequence  of  the  necessities  of  our  common  schools,  have  been 
tolerated,  not  sanctioned. 

Teachers  if  ages.  I  regret  that  there  has  been  so  little  discrimination  in 
the  employment  of  teachers,  and  while  wages  have  risen  in  the  last  two 
yrars  t  irtj -three  per  cent.,  the  increase  has  only  resulted  in  advantage  to 
t  e  poorer  class  of  teachers,  and  the  men  of  science,  ability  and  learning 
have  received  but  little  profit  from  increased  salaries.  Men  who  could  com- 
man  no  more  than  twenty  dollars  per  month,  for  performing  thq  most  ordi¬ 
nary  labor,  are  paid  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  for  keeping  school,  whilst 
men  ol  character  and  education  are  paid  thirty  for  instructing  youth.  A  rigid 
inspection  of  certificates  will  remedy  this  evil,  and  1  trust  that  directors  will 
give  this  rnatter  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

Teachers  Institute. — The  Lycoming  teachers’ institute  which  has  been  slum¬ 
bering  for  sonie  time,  will  be  revived  shortly,  and  every  facility  afforded  teach¬ 
ers  for  perfecting  themselves  in  the  profession. 

J\orrnal  School. — We  need  in  this  county  a  Normal  school,  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  supervision  of  the  County  Superintendent,  or  other  competent  juris¬ 
diction.  The  effect  of  such  an  institution  would  be  to  furnish  the  rural  nod 
thinly  populated  districts  with  a  better  class  of  provisional  xamhers :  in  fact 
this  IS  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  visitation  of  schools,  as  in  a 
county  of  such  extended  area  as  Lycoming,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
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Superintendent  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  short  time  they  are  usually  kept 
open.  Our  boroughs  and  fertile  districts  are  well  supplied  with  good  teachers ; 
our  back  districts  are  not,  and  it  remains  with  directors  to  say  whether,  in  the 
future,  our  county  shall  retrograde  in  education,  or  keep  pace  in  this  respect 
with  her  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  astonishing  developments  of  her 
agricultural  and  mineral  wealth. 

^  E.  B.  PARKER, 

County  Superintendent, 

Jersey  Shore,  Dec.  2,  1856. 


PIKE  COUNTY. 

In  making  my  third  annual  report  to  the  Department,  I  have  but  little  to 
communicate  on  the  subject  of  education  in  this  county  that  is  not  embraced 
in  my  previous  reports.  A  few  particulars  is  all  1  deem  of  special  import¬ 
ance. 

Architecture. — In  Westfall  district  one  new  school  house  has  been  erected 
according  to  the  plan  designated  in  the  “  School  Architecture,”  having  the 
improvements  and  conveniences  demanded,  from  a  due  regard  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  rising  generation.  Each  of  the  remaining  houses  in  the 
district,  1  understand,  is  to  be  superseded  by  similar  structures.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  day  is  passed  when  school  houses  in  this  county  will  be 
erected,  as  heretofore,  without  any  reference  to  play  grounds,  shade  trees  and 
internal  arrangement.  As  fast  as  necessity  demands  and  pecuniary  abilities 
increase,  old  buildings  will  give  place  to  new  ones,  creditable  to  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  refinement  of  our  population. 

School  Journal. — Another  fact,  that  1  hail  as  ominous  of  good,  is,  that  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  boards  of  school  directors  are  intelligent  and  faithful 
readers  of  the  “Pennsylvania  School  Journal.’^  1  know  of  but  one  exception, 
and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  secretaries, 
is  due  in  an  equal  degree  to  directors,  as  far  as  they  have  access  to  that  pub¬ 
lication.  1  do  not  think  the  next  school  year  will  close  before  each  board 
will  subscribe  for  a  copy  for  each  of  its  members,  and  pay  for  it,  as  they  are 
authorized  by  law,  out  of  the  school  moneys.  1  have  never  failed  to  express 
my  opinion,  that  the  money  would  be  well  laid  out. 

Directors.- — 1  am  fully  confident,  that,  if  directors  do  not  perform  their 
duty  and  execute  faithfully  the  school  law,  it  is  not  because  they  are  incapable 
of  the  one  or  ignorant  of  the  other.  1  am  personally  acquainted  with  almost 
every  director  in  the  county,  and  it  is  as  far  from  falsehood  as  it  is  from  flat¬ 
tery  for  me  to  say,  that  few  counties  can  boast  of  a  more  capable  director¬ 
ship.  There  is  no  want  of  talent  or  qualifications  for  the  appropriate  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  honorable  and  responsible  duties.  1  only  regret  that  some  of 
them  do  not  act  up  to  the  measure  of  their  convictions  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Their  greatest  and  in  fact  only  delinquency  is  upon  the 
subject  of  a  uniformity  of  text-books^  and  as  my  convictions  on  this  point 
were  so  fully  expressed  in  the  hearing  of  the  Department  at  the  convention 
of  County  Superintendents  at  Williamsport,  I  shall  not  recapitulate  them 
here. 
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Free  Academies  and  Kormal  Schools, — To  officers  of  the  State  Department, 
so  fully  acquainted  with  schools  and  teachers  generally,  and  especially  in  our 
State,  1  scarcely  need  mention  a  fact  that  could  not  escape  your  observation 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching’ 
are  those  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  did  not  affbrd  them  adequate  means 
for  qualifying  themselves  properly  for  the  high  and  holy  calling  in  which 
they  have  engaged.  Many,  animated  by  a  love  of  learning,  have  strurrgled 
nobly  with  the  difficulties  in  their  pathway,  and  by  their  own  unaided ‘exer¬ 
tions,  occupy  a  more  or  less  honorable  position  in  their  profession.  More 
however,  have  frorn  necessity  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  teacher  with 
very  imperfect  qualifications,  and  the  low  wages  they  obtain  puts  the  means 
of  proper  improvement  beyond  their  reach.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  such  that 
teachers  institutes,  free  academies,  or  Normal  schools  are  needed  in  every 
county  of  the  k^tate;  not  a  State  institution  at  a  remote  distance  from  the  many 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed,  so  that  traveling  expenses  will  more  than 
exceed  the  pecuniary  advantages  presented,  but  facilities  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  individual  and  easily  accessible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  every 
County  Superintendent  should  be  a  man  qualified  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  such  an  educational  enterprise,  and  his 
salary  should  be  suoh  as  to  enable  him  to  perform  those  duties  without  a 
pecuniary  sacrifice  that  few  are  able  to  bear.  A  small  portion  of  our  popula- 
tiori  deem  extreme  caution  a  “sme  quo  non'''  in  school  matters,  and  positive 
legislative  enactments  will  be  necessary  to  establish  such  facilities  before  I 
will  undertake  to  introduce  them  here.  The  necessities”  of  the  system  has 
no  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  strict  constructionist,  whose  pocket  is  in  an 
imaginary  degree,  however  trifling,  likely  to  be  affected.  To  stop  all  cavilino- 
k  ^  difficult  matter  to  do  otherwise,)  the  authority  of  the  Legislature 

should  be  invoked  to  establish  and  carry  such  measures  into  effective  and 
immediate  operation. 

^chool  Law— number  of  Directors.— only  remaining  topic  to  which  I 
shall  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  at  this  time,  is  the  subject  of  the 
resolution  introduced  by  myself  at  the  convention  in  August  last,  viz :  “  To 
reduce  the  number  of  directors  to  three,  in  all  districts  in  which  the  number 
01  schools  does  not  exceed  six.”  Every  day’s  experience  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lishes  iny  convictions  of  the  propriety  of  such  an  alteration  in  the  law.  In 
arge  districts,  with  numerous  schools,  six  directors  may  perhaps  be  neces- 

Ill*  ■  eof  six  men,  without  pay,  to  do  the  business 

r  r  n’  districts,  would  be  better  done  by  half  the  number,  is  a  piece 

ot  tolly  to  me  most  unaccountable.  Most  men  consider  the  office  of  school 
director  a  thankless  one,  and  the  more  numerous  the  members  of  the  board 
the  more  difficult  to  assemble  a  quorum  ;  meeting  after  meeting  is  called  and 
a  journed  on  account  of  non-attendance  j  vexation  ensues,  and  the  next  time 
ot  ers  stay  away  to  pay  off’  delinquents  in  their  own  coin,  and  teachers  are 
kept  out  of  their  money  unjustly.  Now,  the  remedy  for  all  this  is  simplv 
to  reduce  the  number  of  directors  to  Mree,  in  all  districts  not  havino-  more 
man  six  schools,”  and  that  would  apply  to  more  than  half  the  district^  in  the 
Estate;  aim  if  a  small,  limited  compensation  was  added,  it  would  ensure 
greater  efficiency,  and  perhaps  be  only  an  act  of  common  justice.  The  Prince 
that  asks  his  subjects  to  fight  without  pay^  taxes  their  patriotism  severely  * 
but  when  he  denies  them  rations,  his  tyranny  is  execrable;  and  it  does  not 

alter  the  nature  of  an  act,  in  my  estimation,  whether  it  be  done  by  a  democ¬ 
racy  or  a  despot.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  assure  the  Department  that  there  has  been  a 
general  advance  in  the  improvement  of  our  schools  during  the  year  ending  June 
1856,  and  if  the  operation  of  the  law  continues  undisturbed,  its  fruits  in  sue- 
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Cessive  years  will  be  largely  increased.  If  the  little  addition  I  have  suggested 
cannot  be  made  without  disturbing  the  system,  better,  infinitely  better,  let  it 


entirely  alone,  and  inscribe  upon  it  “  ^sto  perpetua 


Milford,  December  1,  1856* 


IRA  B.  NEWMAN, 
County  Superintendent, 
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The  whole  number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  is  two  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-six.  Of  these,  thirty  four  were  found  in  all  respects  well  adapted  to 
the  schools  for  which  they  were  intended ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  capable 
of  bein^  improved  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  may  be  fairly  considered  as  totally  unfit  for  school  purposes. 

Of  those  included  in  the  first  class,  two  are  located,  m  the  city  of  Erie  5 
two  in  Concord  ;  two  in  Conneaut  j  three  in  Elk  Creek  ;  one  in  Franklin  j  two 
in  Fairview  ;  three  in  Girard  township  5  four  in  Greenfield  ;  one  in  Le  Boeuff ; 
four  in  Mill  Creek;  one  in  M’Kean  ;  one  in  North-East  township;  one  m 
North-East  borough;  two  in  Venango;  four  in  Waterford  township  ;  and  one 
in  Wayne.  Many  of  those  included  in  the  second  and  third  classes  are  well 

located,  but  are  deficient  in  construction.  ,  -u.  .  ^ 

There  is  still  much  opposition  in  many  localities  to  butlding  houses  by 
public  funds,  but  this  opposition  is  gradually  giving  way  to  better  and  more 
enlightened  views.  The  directors  of  Greenfield  are  deserving  ol  especial 
commendation  for  the  consistent  and  uniform  policy  which  they  have  pursued 
in  relation  to  building  houses.  Two  years  since  there  was  not  a  buildmg 
deserving  the  name  of  school  house,  within  the  limits  of  the  district  now 
there  are  four  commodious  and  substantial  houses  completed,  ready  for  t  e 
opening  of  the  winter  schools  ;  and  the  directors  design  during  the  next  yeai 
to  complete  the  number  required  to  supply  the  district.  ^ 

All  this  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  opposition  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants  of  the  township. 
example  of  Greenfield  should  be  imitated  by  many  other  districts  of  higher 


^  School  Furniture. — The  classification  under  this  head  will  include  little  els^ 


than  seats,  desks,  black-boards  and  arragements  for  clothes  and  books. 

The  number  of  houses,  which  in  these  respects  were  found  satisfactory,  is 
twenty.  The  remaining  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  are  deficient  in  some  one 

or  more  of  the  above  particulars.  j  j  1- 

The  principal  deficiency  is  found  in  the  construction  of  the  seats  and  desks 

and  their  arrangement  in  the  rooms. 

Very  few  houses  are  unsupplied  with  black-boards,  although  these  are  gen 
erally  of  an  inferior  kind. 

At  present  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  houses  are  supplied  with  maps  01 
charts  of  any  kind,  in  a  few  instances,  teachers  have  supplied  themselves  to 
a  limited  extent  with  these  indispensable  aids ;  but  beyond  this  very  litth 

apparatus  is  to  be  found  in  the  schools. 

Schools. — The  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  county  during  the  past 
is  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  these  hav< 
been  vvisited  during  the  year,  leaving  thirty-seven  unvisited. 
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Of  those  visited,  one  hundred  and  ten  were  found  to  be  well  classified  and 
in  most  respects  satisfactory.  In  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  the  classification  was  imperfect.  This  was  not  always  the  fault  of  the 
teacher.  In  many  districts  there  is,  as  yet,  no  uniformity  of  Uxt-hooks,  and 

wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  classification  of  the  schools  must  necessarily  be 
defective.  ^ 

No  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  establish  graded  schools  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  number  of  such  schools  is  four,  three  of  which  are  located  in 
the  city  of  Erie,  and  one  in  the  borough  of  North-East.  One  of  those  first 
mentioned  is  a  German  school,  established  for  the  accommodation  of  such  as 
desire  their  pupils  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  German  languaae.  These 
schools  have  all  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  ° 

The  North-East  school  was  established,  in  its  present  form,  in  the  spring 
of  185f) ;  and,  through  the  united  efforts  of  directors  and  teachers,  it  has 
rapidly  risen  in  credit,  till,  at  present,  it  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  fore¬ 
most  schools  of  the  county. 

The  borough  of  Waterford  contemplates  establishing  a  graded  school,  and 
is  erecting  a  commodious  building  for  that  purpose. 

Teachers  and  Examinations. — Ihe  whole  number  of  public  examinations, 
during  the  year,  is  forty-four.  These  were  duly  advertized  in  some  one  or 
moij  or  the  county  papers,  and  were  in  every  instance  promptly  met.  In¬ 
deed,  since  the  commencement  of  my  term  of  office,  1  have  not  failed  to  meet 
a  class  of  teachers,  when  1  was  aware  that  a  meeting  would  take  place. 

Ihe  whole  number  of  applicants  examined  is  five  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
Ut  these  ffirty-fpur  received  permanent  certificates,  and  four  hundred  and 
orty-hve  the  provisional.  The  remaining  thirty-seven  were  rejected.  The 
number  of  applicants  examined  in  public  4s  five  hundred  and  one,  and  the 
number  examined  in  private,  twenty-five. 

During  the  first  year  of  my  term  a  large  number  of  teachers,  throuo-h 
ti^midity  or  a  consciousness  of  a  want  of  qualifications,  neglected  to  attend 
he  public  meetings,  preferring  a  private  examination  at  my  residence.  This 
was  found  to  be  a  serious  annoyance  to  both  teachers  and  myself.  I  have, 
therefore,  during  the  present  year,  steadily  refused  to  examine  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  except  upon  the  request  of  directors. 

1  have  thus  far  been  extremely  cautious  in  granting  the  permanent  certifi- 
cate,  believing  that  a  high  order  of  qualifications  should  be  attained,  before 
the  teacher  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  member  of  the  profession. 

ihe  present  temporary  certificate  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
teacnersand  schools  in  this  county.  In  some  districts  the  directors  have 
^  G  prices  according  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  as  designated 
m  the  certificate,  with  decided  advantage  to  the  schools. 

t  e  our  hundred  and  forty-nine  teachers  who  received  certificates, 

ree  were  over  fifty  ^ears  of  age j  ten  were  between  forty  and  fifty;  sixteen 
I  ^  ’rty  and  forty ;  forty^^-five  between  twenty-five  and  thirty;  one 

lundred  and  h  ty-six  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  ;  two  hundred 
an  twenty -eight  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  and  thirty-one  were 

Seventy-five  only  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  intend  to  teach  perma¬ 
nent  y  ;  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  are  undecided,  and  the  remainino-  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  are  makifig  teaching  a  temporary’^  business.  ° 

The  number  of  teachers  whose  experience  is  less  than  one  year,  is  ninety- 
tour ;  between  one  and  three  years,  one  hundred  and  eighty;  between  three 
and  SIX  years,  one  hundred  and  forty-five ;  between  six  and  ten  years  forty- 
seven ;  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  twenty-three.  * 
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The  facts  given  above  were  obtained  at  the  examinations,  and  hence,  they 
apply  to  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  county,  and  not  merely  to  those 
whose  schools  were  visited. 

As  the  “manner  of  teaching,”  and  “  general  ability  to  teach  and  govern, 
cannot  be  fully  ascertained  in  an  examination,  the  following  refers  to  those 
teachers  only  whose  schools  were  visited  during  the  year.  The  number  of 
teachers  visited,  who  gave  in  all  respects  full  satisfaction,  is  eighty-five ;  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  should  be  classed  as  medium,  and  thirty-three  were 
found  incompetent  from  a  want  of  the  requisite  skill  in  classifying  and  gov¬ 
erning,  to  conduct  a  school  successfully.  It  is  proper  here  to  renaark  that 
many  of  those  teachers  who  were  classed  as  medium,  might,  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  be  reported  as  giving  full  satisfaction.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  much  of  the  disorder  which  I  observed  was  traceable  to  the  comtort- 
less  condition  of  the  houses,  or  to  improper  seats,  or  sometimes  to  both  these 
causes  combined.  In  many  cases  the  failure  of  the  teacher  to  secure  an 
efficient  classification  in  his  school,  was  attributable  rather  to  diversity  oj 
books,  or  sometimes  to  the  opposition  of  parents,  than  to  any  lack  ot  qualih- 

cations  on  his  part.  j  • 

There  is  still  too  little  attention  given  to  teaching  as  an  art ;  and  it  is  a 

cause  of  complaint  that  the  great  body  of  our  teachers  do  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  all  the  means  of  improvement  within  their  reach. 

JNot  more  than  fifty  report  themselves  as  readers  of  an  educational  periodi¬ 
cal,  and  not  more  than  seventy-five  as  having  read  any  work  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  a  more  favorable  report  may  be  made  of  our  teachers  at  the  close 

of  the  present  year.  , . 

A  large  number  of  those  who  have  hitherto  presented  themselves  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  schools,  have  no  other  preparation  for  their  duties,  than  a  little 
smattering  of  learning  gained  from  study  in  private  or  in  the  district  school  ot 
their  neighborhood ;  and  the  imperfect  notions  of  classification,  government, 
and  arrangement  of  school  exercises,  which  they  have  acquired  frona  their  ob¬ 
servations  as  pupils,  or  their  experience  in  one  or  two  terms  of  school-keeping. 

At  the  present,  however,  there  is  a  decided  effort  to  improve.  A  larger 
number  of  teachers  are  now  resorting  to  our  academies  for  instruction,  than 
at  any  former  period.  The  number  of  academic  institutions  in  the  county  is 
six.  These  are  for  the  most  part  well  located  for  the  accommodation  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  are  all  under  the  supervision  of  efficient  and  enterprising  teachers. 
Those  to  which  especial  acknowledgments  are  due  for  irnportant  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  schools  of  the  county,  by  affording  facilities  for  instruction  to 
teachers,  are  those  of  Waterford,  Girard  and  West  Springfield.  Profs.  Sears 
and  Merriman  of  the  Waterford  academy,  have  been  earnest  in  their  zeal, 
and  untiring  in  their  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  county.  The  public  schools  of  Erie  city  and  North-East,  have  also  done 

a  good  work  in  that  direction.  ,  ,  r  i.  u  i 

Miscellaneous, is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  while  the  patrons  of  the  schools 

are  alive  to  all  that  pertains  to  their  pecuniary  interests,  they  should  be  so 
careless  of  the  intellectual  interests  of  their  children,  as  to  allow  term  alter 
term  to  pass  without  visiting  their  schools.  Yet  the  fact  is  too  to 

be  overlooked.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  schools  which  1  have 
visited  during  the  year,  but  twenty-one  reported  visitations  by  parents, 
larger  number  reported  visits  by  directors,  and  probably  nearly  all  the  schools 
were  visited  by  some  one  member  of  the  several  boards.  But  these  visits  by 
directors  are,  in  most  instances,  informal,  and  produce  no  definite  result^ 
no  report  of  them  being  made  to  the  boards,  and  no  entries  of  them  being 

made  on  the  books. 
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The  plan  recommended  by  the  Department,  that  the  secretary  be  made  the 
district  superintendent,  is  being  adopted  by  many  of  the  districts,  and  pro¬ 
mises  good  results. 

This  county  is  the  extreme  north-western  county  of  the  State,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie,  east  by  New  York  and  west  by  Ohio. 
It  has  a  coast  line  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  and  embraces  one  of  the  best  harbors 
on  the  lake.  The  number  of  acres  of  improved  lands  in  1850,  was  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  and  eighty-nine;  of  unimproved,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  acres.  The  county  is 
divided  into  twenty-one  townships  and  six  corporations.  These  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  groups,  which  are  characterized  by  a  similarity  of 
soil  and  climate,  viz :  The  northern,  or  lake  townships,  including  North- 
East,  Harbor  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Fairview,  Girard  and  Springfield,  which  bor¬ 
der  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  southern,  which  comprises  Greenfield,  Greene, 
Venango,  Amity,  Wayne,  Concord,  Union,  Le  Boeuff,  Waterford,  Summit, 
M’Kean,  Washington,  Franklin,  Elk  Creek,  and  Conneaut.  The  sur¬ 
face  in  the  northern  range  is  generally  level,  especially  along  the  lake. — 
The  climate  is  mild  and  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  Indian 
corn  and  fruit,  which  are  the  staple  productions.  This  division  is  also 
more  densely  populated  than  the  others,  and  embraces  the  city  of  Erie,  the 
boroughs  of  North-East  and  Girard,  and  the  villages  of  Lockport,  East 
and  West  Springfield  and  Harbor  Creek.  In  the  southern  division,  the 
climate  is  more  severe  and  the  surface  more  hilly.  The  soil  is  productive, 
adapted  to  grain  and  pasturage.  The  staples  are  oats,  butter,  cheese  and 
live  stock.  Time  and  space  will  not  permit  me  to  give  further  particulars, 
but  1  propose,  at  the  close  of  my  term,  to  maKe  a  full  report  of  the  geographi¬ 
cal  and  industrial  characteristics  of  the  county. 

Public  sentiment. — The  people  of  this  county  are  mostly  of  eastern  origin, 
being  natives  principally  of  the  New  England  States,  and  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  point  of  intelligence,  industry  and  enterprise,  they  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  people  of  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  Situated, 
as  they  are,  in  close  proximity  to  two  of  the  most  enterprising  States  in  the 
Union,  forming  as  it  were  a  kind  of  separatrix  between  them,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  institutions  of  those  States  should  influence,  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  their  views  in  matters  of  education.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  to  be  regret- 
^®^~^lthough  it  may  be  a  subject  of  regret,  that  there  is  not  a  greater  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  and  feeling  between  north-western  Pennsylvania  and  the 
eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  State.  The  current  of  opposition  which 
at  first  set  so  heavily  against  the  present  law,  is,  1  think,  gradually  abating; 
although  it  is  still  strong  in  certain  quarters.  Wherever  the  people  have 
manifested  a  disposition  to  render  the  law  efficient,  it  has  operated  well. 

W.  H.  ARMSTRONG, 

County  Superintendent. 

Wattsburg,  Dec.  5,  1856. 
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Many  circumstances  have  conspired  to  prevent  me  from  writing  this  report 
at  an  earlier  date  ;  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  fact,  that  the  time 
fixed  for  its  preparation  was  intruded  upon  and  occupied  by  the  discharge  of 
other  official  duties. 

Much  thought  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  with  regard  to  its  being  written  ; 
however  little  may  be  displayed  in  its  composition,  it  has  not  been  delayed 
through  forgetfulness. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  his  greatest  dis¬ 
coveries  merely  by  thinking  about  them  ;  now  as  there  has  been  no  want  of 
thinking  on  my  part,  still  the  only  discovery  that  I  have  been  able  as  yet  to 
make,  is  that  the  report  is  but  just  commenced,  and  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  very  short,  which  doubtless  will  be  its  least  objectionable  feature,  as,  I 
have  but  a  few  hours  of  leisure  to  devote  to  it ;  besides,  what  I  had  the  honor 
to  communicate  last  year  very  nearly  exhausted  my  limited  store  of  ideas^ 
upon  the  prolific,  but  none  the  less  important,  theme  of  education.  Again,  I 
have  no  inclination,  much  less  the  ability,  and  perhaps  still  less  any  reason, 
to  expatiate  upon  what  I  have  done,  as  Superintendent,  towards  elevating  the 
character  of  our  schools  and  the  standard  of  the  teacher’s  profession. 

As  some  directions  were  given  to  County  Superintendents,  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  a  circular,  dated  June  30th,  relative  to  the  preparation,  or  rather 
classification  of  such  statistical  matter  as  had  been  enjoined  upon  them  in  a 
previous  circular  to  collate,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  an  appa¬ 
rent  discrepancy  in  the  “  tabular  statement,”  page  342,  of  last  year  s  report, 
and  which  may  be  re-printed  without  any  change,  and  inserted  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  of  State  Superintendent’s  report,  for  school  year  ending  June,  1856. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  for  Allegheny  county,  as  per  tabular  state¬ 
ment,  is  given  at  three  hundred  and  six,  (306,)  being  one  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen  (113)  less  than  the  largest  number  claimed  by  any  other  county.  Yet, 
the  whole  number  of  “  male  and  female  scholars,”  in  this  county,  is  thirty- 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two,  (33,772,)  being  ten  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty- five  ( 10, 155)  more  than  that  of  any  other  county.  This 

I  wish  to  explain  for  several  reasons : 

1st.  The  number  of  schools  claimed  for  Allegheny  county,  in  my  report, 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  number  alluded  to  in  the  tabular  statement. 

2nd.  Allegheny  county  suffers  somewhat  by  that  record,  when  compared 
with  her  sister  counties,  amongst  whom  she  has  always  stood  foremost,  as 
touching  not  only  the  educational  interests  of  this  Commonwealth,  but  also 
the  liberal  provision  she  has  always  made  for  her  own  children. 

3rd.  Our  own  reputation,  as  Superintendent,  more  especially  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  a  school  visitor,  also  suffers  by  the  statement  that  the  “  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  in  this  county  is  only  three  hundred  and  six,”  whereas  we 
claim  for  her  at  least  jive  hundred. 

Each  ward  school  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  city,  also  each  borough 
school,  has  been  reckoned  as  one  school,  whereas  the  number  of  teachers,  in 
each  school,  will  range  from  three  to  seventeen.  Now,  by  reference  to 
“tabular  statement”  again,  we  have  reported  : 

Whole  number  of  male  (254)  and  female  (189)  teachers..  . . 

Two  boroughs  and  one  district  not  reported,  say . .  . .  .  . . 

“  Number  yet  required,”  (now — with  the  exception  of  one  district-  sup- 

plied)...-.- . . . . . . 

Whole  number  of  teachers  actually  employed .  502 
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Since  writins:  the  foreffoingf  I  have  discovered  that  the  number  of  male  and 
female  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Upper  St.  Clair  township,  is  put 
down  at  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  was  curious  enough 
to  make  the  following  calculation,  which  I  take  pleasure  in  communicating 
to  the  Department  under  the  heading  of 

Extraordinary  Statistics. — Whole  number  of  male  and  female  scholars,  as 
before,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen,  which,  divided  by  the 
number  of  sub-districts  as  they  were  formerly  called,  or  by  the  number  of 
schools,  (nine,)  will  give  five  hundred  and  ninety  as  the  average  number  of 
children  to  each  school;  this  last  number,  divided  by  the  supposed  maximum 
number  (fifty)  of  families  in  any  sub  district,  will  give  very  nearly  the  as¬ 
tounding  average  number  of  twelve  children  to  each  family. 

As  our  residence  is  in  one  of  the  sub-districts  of  Upper  St.  Clair  township, 
of  course  we  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  her  fertility^  by  even  imagining 
that  there  must  be  an  error  in  the  “statement;”  also,  in  a  like  “statement” 
of  Lower  St.  Clair,  just  adjoining,  but  would  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  the  Department,  and  particularly  that  of  the  directors  of  Allegheny  county, 
to  the  modest  inquiry,  will  an  annual  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  comfort¬ 
ably  support  a  Superintendent  with  so  large  a  family  1 

School  Houses  — Of  the  more  than  three  hundred  school  houses  that  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  located  in  the  country,  or  outside  of  the  limits 
of  either  city,  1  have  visited  about  one  hundred  and  sixty,  or  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  schools,  beside  the  ward  schools,  thirteen,  of  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  schools.  In  all  three  hundred  and 
thirty  schools. 

According  to  notes  taken  at  the  time  of  visiting,  the  following  will  fur¬ 
nish,  under  the  respective  heads,  the  required  information: 

Number  of  school  houses  visited,  one  hundred  and  sixty;  number  belong¬ 
ing  to  first  grade,  forty-eight ;  to  second  grade,  eighty  ;  to  third  grade,  thirty- 
two. 

Furniture. — Number  of  houses  with  furniture  of  first  grade,  twenty-four; 
of  second  grade,  one  hundred  and  four;  of  third  grade,  thirty-two;  in  all, 
one  hundred  and  sixty.  / 

Schools. — Number  of  schools  belonging  to  first  grade,  twenty-three;  of 
second  grade,  one  hundred  and  forty-two;  of  third  grade,  twenty-nine;  in 
all,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

The  preceding  tables  do  not  include  or  refer  to  either  city,  as  the  buildings 
erected  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  for  school  purposes,  might  with  more 
propriety  be  termed  edifices^  and  which  were  sufficiently  described  in  my  last 
report.  With  regard  to  the  furniture  and  other  appendages,  improvements 
are  constantly  being  made,  as  can  be  best  inferred  from  the  following  scrap, 
taken  from  the  Pittsburg  Commercial  Journal  of  August  last : 

“  Our  School  Edifices. — The  school  directors  of  the  First  ward  have 
•had  their  new  and  splendid  building  undergoing  ipaprovements  during  the 
summer  vacation.  Every  room  in  the  building  has  been  re-papered  and 
painted,  and  they  look  completely  renovated.  A  large  stage  has  been  erected 
in  the  hall,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  pupils  a  better  opportunity  to  de¬ 
liver  declamations  and  dialogues.  The  entire  building  has  undergone  im¬ 
provement,  and  it  now  looks  as  well  as  it  did  when  new. 

“  The  directors  of  the  Sixth  ward  have  added  a  wing  to  their  spacious  build¬ 
ing,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  larger  number  of  scholars  in  the 
ward.  The  wing,  when  seated  and  completed,  will  cost  the  school  board  in 
the  neighborhood  of  three  thousand  dollars.  We  learn  from  one  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  that  there  were  upwards  of  seven  hundred  scholars  in  attendance  at 
the  school  when  it  closed  for  vacation.” 
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The  foregoing  tables,  which  have  been  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  care, 
as  the  result  of  actual  observation,  will  afford  us  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
whole  number  belonging  to  each  class,  throughout  the  county,  as  follows : 

Assuming,  as  before,  that  there  are  at  least  three  hundred  rural  district  and 
borough  school  houses,  then  thirty  per  cent,  will  rank  in  first  grade,  ninety  j 
fifty  per  cent,  in  second  grade,  one  hundred  and  fifty  j  twenty  per  cent,  in 
third  grade,  sixty  ;  in  all,  three  hundred. 

Furniture, — Fifteen  per  cent..  Class  No.  1,  forty-five  ;  sixty-five  per  cent.. 
Class  No.  2,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  j  twenty  per  cent..  Class  No.  3, 
sixty  ;  in  all,  three  hundred. 

Schools. — Twelve  per  cent.,  Class  No.  1,  forty-three ;  seventy-three  per 
cent..  Class  No.  2,  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  j  fifteen  per  cent..  Class  No.  3, 
fifty-five;  in  all,  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  schools.  Class  No.  2,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  more  than  sixty  per  cent.,  may  very  properly  come  under  tl^ 
head  “  of  such  ungraded  schools  as  reflect  credit  on  their  teachers,  by  their 
correct  and  efficient  classification.” 

Manner  of  Teaching. — Under  this  head  there  will  be  a  slight  departure 
from  the  directions  of  the  Department,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  division  or  grade.  “  Those  who  may  be  called  medium  teachers  and  may 
be  employed  until  better  can  be  procured.” 

In  the  following,  as  indeed  in  the  preceding  tables,  first  grade  or  class  signi¬ 
fies  very  good  ;  second  grade,  good  ;  and  third  grade,  medium. 

Whole  number  of  teachers  visited: 

Rural  and  borough  districts . . .  194 

Pittsburg  and  Allegheny . . . . . . . 136 

330 


Number  of  teachers,  ^'•who  gave  full  satisfaction first  grade . . 

Do  .  .do.  . .  .good,  or  second  grade. . . . . . . 

Do . do.  . .  .'•’•whose  services  had  better  he  dispensed  with^"*  third 

grade . . . . . . . . . 


84 

196 

50 


330 

From  this  we  may  calculate,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  “  manner  of 
teaching,”  and  “  general  ability  to  teach  and  govern,”  for  all  the  schools  in 
the  county. 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  county . .  500 

Twenty-five  per  cent.,  very  good,  first  grade.  .  . . . .  125 

Sixty . -...do . good,  second  grade . . .  300 

Fifteen . do . medium,  third  grade .  '75 

It  will  be  observed  that  those  teachers  classed  in  “  medium”  or  third  grade, 
are  those  who  were  employed  because  “  none  better  could  be  procured,”  but 
“whose  services,”  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  “had  better  have 
been  dispensed  with’^  altogether. 

It  will  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  tables  have  reference  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  schools,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  previous  to  June, 
1856.  Since  that  time  the  “  standard”  of  qualification  has  been  raised  at 
least  twenty  per  cent. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — On  the  18th  of  August  last  1  commenced  my 
annual  tour  through  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  teachers.  The 
same  arrangements  had  been  made  as  described  in  my  last  report.  The  ex¬ 
aminations  were  much  better  attended,  and  the  results  a  great  deal  more 
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satisfactory.  It  is  due  to  the  applicants,  who  were  certificated,  to  record 
here,  that  a  large  majority  of  them  had  improved,  on  an  average  of  at  least 
fifty  per  cent.,  from  the  former  examination,  resulting  no  doubt  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  township  institutes,  which  had  been  planted  by  teachers  themselves,  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  The  mode  of  examining  was  also  the  same  as 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  conducted  principally  by  w'riting  the  answers  to 
verbal  questions. 

It  was  gratifying  to  observe,  in  the  perusal  of  the  reports  of  other  Super¬ 
intendents,  that  many  of  them  had  pursued  a  similar  course.  The  lengthened 
remarks  of  Superintendent  Guyer,  of  Bradford  county,  upon  the  advantages 
and  propriety  of  this  method,  are  very  much  to  the  purpose,  and  establish, 
beyond  a  doubt,  its  superiority. 

Results. — Since  the  first  of  June,  very  nearly  seven  hundred  applicants 
have  been  examined.  The  succeeding  tables  show  the  number  of  each 
“  grade”  of  certificate  issued  to  December  first. 

“In  awarding  the  professional  certificate,”  I  quote  from  last  year’s  report, 
“  regard  was  had  to  experience  in  teaching  as  well  as  to  acquirements  and  the 
design  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  of  making  the  vocation  a  permanent  one.” 
“  In  some  instances,  when  applied  to,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege, 
to  renew,  without  an  examination,  the  professional  certificates  of  those,  with 
regard  to  whose  qualifications  I  was  amply  satisfied.” 

“  To  require  such  to  be  examined,  who  have  long  stood  at  the  head  of  their 
profession,  and  who  will  rank  second  to  none  in  the  State,  would  be  justly 
regarded  as  little  less  than  arrogance.” 

In  relation  to  the  “  provisional  certificate,”  only  three  grades  were  issued, 
viz:  “Very  good,”  “good,”  and  “  middling.”  In  order,  however,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  it  to  two  departments  of  our  ward  and  borough  schools,  it  was 
sub-graded  (if  we  may  coin  a  word)  into  “primary,”  and  “medium.”  To 
distinguish  them  readily,  the  name  indicative  of  each,  was  written  in  red  ink 
on  the  face  of  the  “  provisional”  form.  The  number  of  each  name  and  grade 
is  as  follows : 

The  whole  number  of  certificates  issued,  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Professional^  one  hundred  and  sixteen  j  number  renewed,  seventy-nine  j 
number  on  examination,  thirty-seven. 

Provisional^  three  hundred  and  twenty  j  number  averaging  “  very  good,” 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  ;  “  good,”  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  ;  “  mid- 
ling,”  sixty-four. 

•Medium  department^  sixty-five  j  number  averaging  “  very  good,”  twenty- 
four;  “good,”  thirty-eight ;  “middling,”  three. 

Primary  department^  ninety-six  ;  number  averaging  “  very  good,”  nineteen  ; 
i!  fifty-eight ;  “  middling,”  nineteen ;  number  granted  to  males,  two 

hundred  and  fifty-eight ;  to  females,  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

Number  of  applicants  examined  from  June,  1855,  to  June,  1856,  nearly  one 
thousand  ;  from  June,  1856,  to  December,  1856,  nearly  seven  hundred  ;  in  all, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred. 

Number  of  applicants  rejected  to  June,  1856,  about  four  hundred  j  rejected 
since  June,  1856,  about  one  hundred  j  in  all,  five  hundred. 

JS’ormal  Schools. — Believing  as  we  do,  that  ihe  best  interests  of  the  county 
and  the  State  are  bound  up  in  the  prevalence  of  a  thorough  system  of  com¬ 
mon  school  education,  we  could  conscientiously  do  no  less  than  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  our  people,  the  necessity  for  such  institutions,  where  teachers 
could  prepare  themselves  for  their  arduous  and  responsible  duties.  Hence 
we  very  much  desired  to  see  institutions  of  this  character  established,  and 
have  used  our  best  endeavors,  humble  as  they  may  have  been,  to  excite  an 
interest  in  their  behalf. 
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The  object  of  these  institutions,  as  is  well  known,  is  to  afford  teachers 
and  all  those  wishing  to  become  teachers,  such  facilities  as  will  enable  them 
to  obtain  a  liberal,  thorough  and  practical  education.  Lectures  and  instruc¬ 
tion  are  given  upon  all  the  great  subjects  pertaining  to  mental,  moral  and 
physical  education.  The  whole  course  of  study,  in  short,  is  such  as  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  calling  of  the  teacher  and  to  establish  its  claim  to  a  place  among 
the  learned  professions. 

In  addition  to  the  different  Normal  schools  established  last  winter  in  each 
of  our  two  cities,  the 

Allegheny  County  J^ormal  School  was  re-opened  at  the  residence  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent,  l^th  April,  1856,  under  more  favorable  auspices  than  the  year 
previous.  The  session ’was  divided  into  two  terms,  each  ten  weeks.  Teach¬ 
ers  could  enter  at  any  time  and  continue  one  term,  or  to  close  of  the  session. 
About  one  hundred  names  were  enrolled,  although  not  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  teachers  were  present  at  any  one  time. 

During  the  summer  vacation  in  the  city  schools,  Messrs.  J.  J.  Wolcott, 
principal  Fourth  ward  school,  Allegheny  citj?^,  and  A.  Burtt,  principal  Fifth 
ward  school,  Pittsburg,  two  of  our  most  distinguished  and  experienced 
teachers,  were  called  to  my  assistance.  Their  self-denial  of  the  many  plea¬ 
sures  incident  to  a  “six  weeks’  vacation,”  is  deservingof  great  praise.  The 
success  attending  their  labors  cannot  be  better  portrayed  than  the  following, 
written  by  D  L.  Eaton,  Esq.,  one  of  the  judges  alluded  to  in  the  extract,  and 
at  that  time  associate  editor  of  Pittsburg  “  Commercial  Journal 

“  School  Celebration  at  Mansfield. — On  Thursday  the  regular  session  of 
the  Allegheny  County  Normal  School  at  Mansfield  closed  with  appropriate 
exercises.  A  large  number  of  persons  from  this  city  and  vicinity  were  pre¬ 
sent,  and  listened  with  interest  to  the  performances  of  the  pupils,  which  lasted 
throughout  the  day.  The  weather  was  delightful,  the  house — the  little  gem 
of  a  church  in  which  the  Kev.  Mr.  M’Pherson  officiates — where  the  people 
assembled,  was  neat  and  commodious,  and  every  thing  conspired  to  render 
this  a  pleasant  and  profitable  occasion.  The  teachers,  Messrs.  Kerr,  Burtt 
and  Wolcott,  had  so  arranged  every  thing,  that  perfect  order  prevailed 
throughout.  Two  literary  societies  have  been  instituted  in  connection  with 
the  school,  named  for  Messrs.  M’Clintock  and  Hickok,  the  former  a  late 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Education ; 
and  the  latter  an  officer  in  the  educational  department  of  this  Commonwealth. 
A  friendly  contest  for  superiority  in  the  discussion  of  geography,  grammar 
and  arithmetic,  and  in  declamation,  original  composition,  debate,  etc  ,  had 
been  prepared  for,  and  Mr.  Snively,  of  Penn  township,  and  Prof.  Thompson, 
and  Mr.  Eaton  of  this  city,  selected  as  judges  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
champions  of  either  side.  The  contest  commenced  at  about  eleven  o’clock, 
and  with  a  reasonable  intermission  for  dinner,  continued  until  six  in  the 
evening,  when  a  valedictory  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Boyd,  one  of  the  pupils, 
and  a  touching  benediction  by  the  Rev.  M’Pherson. 

“The  relative  merits  of  the  contestants  were  so  well  balanced  in  the  minds 
of  the  judges,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they  could  decide  to  which 
belonged  the  palm.  While  one  society  presented  champions  excelling  in  one, 
the  other  presented  those  excelling  in  another  department.  The  superiority 
fell  slightly  in  favor  of  the  Hickok  society,  although  the  other  did  itself  great 
credit. 

“We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  people  of  our  county,  upon  the  complete 
success  of  the  Normal  school,  which  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Some  forty 
or  fifty  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  been  there  during  the  last  term,  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  for  the  responsible  duties  of  teachers,  and  their  proficiency 
is  such  as  reflects  the  highest  credit  (we  are  writing  no  puff)  upon  their 
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teachers.  Interested  as  we  are  in  the  cause  of  fret  schools^  the  root  and  the 
fountain  of  all  our  freedom,  the  people's  college,  the  palladium  of  our  liberty, 
we  are  rejoiced  to  bear  this  testimony  in  favor  of  an  institution  whose  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  and  teachers.” 

Conclusion. — As  this  report  has  grown  to  a  much  greater  length  than  was 
originally  intended,  my  apology  at  its  introduction  is  now  out  of  place.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  specify  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  erecting 
school  houses,  as  some  of  our  directors  are  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the 
attention  they  have  given  to  this  matter.  But  1  will  forbear  for  the  present, 
with  the  single  remark,  that  all  school  houses  erected  within  the  past  eigh¬ 
teen  months,  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  directors,  and  embellish  their  re¬ 
spective  localities. 

In  many  districts,  the  directors  have  graded  the  salaries  of  teachers  to 
correspond  with  the  grade  of  certificates.  Jn  almost  all  the  townships,  the 
salaries  of  teachers  have  been  increased  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent. 

It  is  due  to  myself  to  observe  here,  in  conclusion,  that  this  report  has  been 
written  very  hastily  and  under  somewhat  unfavorable  circumstances.  Since 
1  commenced  writing  it,  last  Monday  morning,  1  have  spent  three  days  in 
visiting  schools,  and  one,  to  day,  Saturday,  in  examining  teachers,  conse¬ 
quently,  1  have  not  had  more  than  two  days,  with  an  interval  of  the  same 
length,  in  which  to  prepare  it.  Hut  trusting  that  its  perusal  will  have  no 
tendency  to  prejudice  an}^  one  against  our  noble  system  of  common  schools, 
I  cheerfully  submit  it,  imperfect  as  it  is,  to  the  consideration  of  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  community. 

B  M.  KERR, 
County  Superintendent . 

Mansfield  Seminary,  (near  Pittsburg,)  Dec.  6,  185b. 
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In  making  out  my  report  for  the  past  year,  I  feel  myself  embarrassed,  not 
for  the  want  of  materials,  but  from  their  superabundance.  I  could  fill  many 
pages  with  educational  matter,  but  this  would  evidently  be  injudicious,  and 
not  at  all  necessary  to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  and  demands  of  the 
Department.  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  full  and  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same 
time  concise  and  perspicuous.  If  I  should  fail  in  any  of  these  essential  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  good  writer,  it  will  afford  me  some  consolation  to  read  the  appen¬ 
dix  to  your  last  annual  report,  and  find  myself  associated  with  such  good 
company. 

Examinations. — I  have  examined  one  hundred  and  forty-three  applicants 
during  the  last  year;  to  one  hundred  and  forty  of  whom  I  have  given  “Tem¬ 
porary”  certificates,  and  to  three  “Professional”  ones.  In  thirty-nine  cases 
I  have  substituted  the  “Graded”  for  the  “  Permanent”  certificate.  During 
the  last  year  forty-nine  teachers  have  either  left  the  county  for  the  “  lar 
west,”  or  quit  the  profession  ;  and  all  these  holding  “Professional  ”  certifi¬ 
cates.  One  is  now  getting  seventy-five  dollars  per  month  in  Indiana,  and 
another  sixty  dollars  per  month  in  Ohio,  &c. 

Of  our  two  hundred  teachers,  one  hundred  and  forty  hold  the  “Graded,” 
and  fifty-four  the  “  Professional  ”  certificate.  Some  six  or  eight  have  been 
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teaching  in  the  mountain,  either  without  a  renewal  of  their  certificates,  or 
without  being  examined  at  all.  At  the  time  of  my  public  examinations  there, 
they  were,  perhaps,  hidden  in  the  bushes.  Those  teachers  who  have  gone 
west,  and  get  from  forty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  month,  could  only  obtain 
from  twenty-three  to  twenty-eight  dollars  in  Fayette  county.  I  hope  that  this 
practical  influence  of  a  mistaken  policy  too  generally  adopted,  will  open  the 
eyes  of  some  of  our  citizens.  In  the  education  of  youth  money  is,  compara¬ 
tively,  nothing — time  is  every  thing. 

In  visiting  the  schools  during  the  past  year,  I  found  only  about  one-sixth 
of  the  teachers  in  the  same  schools  they  had  taught  the  preceding  year.  This 
annual  change  of  place  among  the  teachers  is  very  bad  policy.  A  man  who 
has  no  character  or  capacity  as  a  teacher,  must,  necessarily,  migrate  every 
few  months  to  find  employment.  Not  so  with  him  who  is  qualified,  and  who 
faithfully  and  efficiently  discharges  his  duty.  Such  a  teacher  will  become 
attached  to  his  pupils,  and  they  to  him — he  will  have  no  desire  to  exchange — 
his  services  will  be  appreciated,  and  he  will  be  retained. 

In  the  form,  size  and  material  of  school  houses  there  is  much  uniformity 
throughout  the  various  districts  or  townships.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  shade  trees  in  the  country,  and  not  much  in  the  towns  and 
villages.  Many  of  our  school  houses  are  located  in  the  forest,  where  nature 
disdains  the  assistance  of  art.  Neat  and  commodious  play  grounds  are  rare  ; 
wood  or  coal  houses  rarer ^  and  privies  rarest.  Indeed,  the  last  convenience 
is  often  wanting  in  our  towns  and  villages.  Wood  stoves  are,  generally, 
used  for  warming  in  the  mountains ;  coal  stoves  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
The  old  fashioned  seats  and  desks,  facing  the  wall,  predominate  ;  also  venti¬ 
lation  by  hoisting  the  windows.  In  our  recently  constructed  school  houses  a 
decided  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  size  and  internal  arrangement. 
It  has  been  a  primary  object  in  selecting  sites  for  our  school  houses  to  get  near 
to  a  good  spring.  The  nearest  dwelling  houses  will  vary  in  distance  from 
fifty  to  four  hundred  yards. 

The  only  furniture  in  our  country  schools  is  the  black-board,  and  that  not 
always  found. 

No  intermissions  in  the  rural  districts  during  the  winter.  Reasons  assigned : 
shortness  of  the  days,  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and,  generally,  advanced 
age  of  the  scholars. 

In  a  very  large  majority  of  our  schools  the  “  six  branches  ”  are  taught ; 
in  many,  indeed,  very  imperfectly.  When  five  branches  only  are  taught, 
English  grammar  is  omitted;  and  when  only  four,  English  grammar  and 
geography.  If  this  should  not  be  the  case,  I  will  specify.  I  will  also  note 
any  of  the  higher  branches  that  are  taught.  Our  teachers,  generally,  are 
natives^  and  have  been  educated  in  our  common  schools.  As  timber  is  plenty, 
the  “  rod  ”  is  considered  an  essential  article  of  furniture.,  in  most  of  our 
school  rooms.  The  many  excellent  and  popular  works  upon  education,  that 
have  been  issued  from  the  press  within  a  few  years,  have  not  been  generally 
read  by  our  teachers. 

Our  schools,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  are  very  seldom  visited  by 
either  directors  or  citizens.  Public  examinations  or  exhibitions  are  not  com¬ 
mon. 

Our  county  is  somewhat  mountainous,  and  generally  rolling  or  hilly.  Agri¬ 
culture  the  principal  pursuit.  Along  the  rivers  Monongahela  and  Youghio- 
gheny,  many  hands  are  employed  in  mining  coal.  Iron  is  also  manufactured. 
Among  the  western  counties,  ours  will,  perhaps,  occupy  a  position  rather 
above  a  medium  in  point  of  wealth,  natural  and  local  advantages,  &c. 

From  the  fact,  that  Fayette  county  did  not  petition  the  Legislature  to  abolish 
the  Superintendency,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  this  office' is  not  so  un- 
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popular  with  us  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  State.  1  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
in  my  own  mind,  that  a  very  large  majority  of  our  citizens  would  sustain 
this  law  by  their  votes  if  an  opportunity  were  offered.  The  only  reason  1 
have  ever  heard  assigned  for  opposing  the  Superintendency  is,  “that  it  is  a 
useless  expenditure  of  public  money.” 

The  following  statistics  have  been  arranged  in  compliance  with  the  cir¬ 
cular  of  the  Department,  dated  June  30,  1856  : 

School  Houses. — There  are  of  the  first  class,  sixty-nine;  of  the  second,  one 
hundred  and  ten ;  of  the  third,  ten.  The  houses  of  the  first  class,  are  Bridgeport 
borough,  Brownsville  township,  the  Kice,  Mud,  Franklin,  Keslar,  Boyd, 
Grant,  Pennsville,  Rich  Hill  and  Stouffers,  in  Bullskin ;  two  in  Connellsville 
borough;  Gibson,  Bradford  and  North  Bend,  in  Connellsville  township  ;  Frank¬ 
lin,  Furnace,  Cross  Keys,  Eagle,  White,  Sandy-HolloW  and  New  Haven,  in 
Dunbar;  Cunningham,  La  Fayette,  Franklin,  Bute,  Byers  and  Jefferson,  in 
Franklin;  M’Clellandtown,  No.  6,  Moss,  Vance,  No.  1,  Bolsinger  and  Mess- 
more,  in  German  ;  Brown,  Custard,  Miller,  Pleasant  Hill,  Harst,  Fairchance 
and  Wynn,  in  George;  Everheart,  Crow,  Skinner’s  Knob,  Cross  Roads  and 
Bunker’s  Hill,  in  Springhill ;  Robinson,  Valley  and  German,  in  Nicholson  ; 
Potter  and  Little  Kentuck,  in  Wharton ;  Hopewell,  Centre  and  Back  Creek, 
in  Salt-Lick;  Cedar  Hill,  Albany,  Washington,  Pleasant  Valley,  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  in  Jefferson;  Merrittstown,  Heistersburg,  Crawford,  Haines 
and  West  Bend,  in  Luzerne;  Redstone,  Centre  and  Oak  Hill,  in  Redstone; 
Cross  Roads,  Fairview,  Grace  Church  and  Plumbsock,  in  Menallen ;  Stickel, 
Perryopolis,  No.  2,  Poplar  Hill  and  West  Point,  in  Perry;  Grant,  Snyder, 
Jackson,  Taylor,  Cochran  and  Ridge,  in  Tyrone ;  Clinton,  Springer,  Fulton, 
Beeson,  Evans,  Redstone,  Union  and  Mount  Braddock,  in  North  Union  ; 
Hatfield,  Monroe  and  Hague,  in  South  Union,  and  Redstone  Valley  and  Ma¬ 
rion,  in  Washington. 

-We  are  making  a  decided  improvement  in  the  construction  of  our  school 
houses.  In  many  parts  of  the  county  they  are  building  larger  and  more  judi¬ 
ciously  arranged  houses. 

Of  the  school  houses,  sixty-nine  are  brick,  fifty-three  stone,  forty-nine  log 
and  nineteen  frame. 

School  Furniture. — The  schools  having  furniture  of  the  first  class,  are  nine¬ 
teen  ;  of  the  second  class,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  of  the  third  class,  fifty- 
seven. 

The  schools  of  the  first  class,  under  this  head,  are  those  of  Brownsville 
borough,  Bridgeport  borough,  Kell,  Rice,  Mud,  Franklin,  Boyd,  Grant  and 
Pennsville,  in  Bullskin  township ;  North  Bend  and  Narrows,  in  Connellsville 
township,  and  the  schools  of  Union  borough. 

The  Schools. — Under  this  head  there  are,  first  class,  twelve;  second  class, 
ninety-eight,  and  third  class,  seventy-seven. 

Those  of  the  first  class,  are  the  Bridgeport  borough  schools,  Brownsville 
borough  schools,  Cookstown  borough  schools,  two  schools  at  East  Libert}^,  m 
Dunbar  township,  two  schools  at  Perryopolis,  and  two  schools  in  Washington 
township. 

We  have  no  graded  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  except  two  very  imper¬ 
fectly  graded  schools  at  Masontown,  in  German  township.  In  our  towns  and 
villages,  whenever  practicable,  we  grade  our  schools.  The  Little  Kentuck, 
the  Potter,  M’Cullough,  and  the  Bellgrove,  and  the  Guthrie,  of  Wharton,  re¬ 
flect  much  credit  on  their  teachers;  so  do  the  Rock  and  Flenniken,  of  Henry 
Clay ;  also,  the  SpringfielcJ,  of  Springfield,  and  the  Hopewell,  Centre,  Kalp 
and  Back  Creek,  of  Salt-Lick. 

Teachers'*  j^ges. — There  are  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  two  ;  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-one,  twenty-six ;  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- five. 
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fifty-five  ;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  fifty-one;  between  thirty  and  forty, 
forty-three;  between  forty  and  fifty,  nineteen;  over  fifty,  seven.  You  will 
perceive  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  profession  is  young— -young  in  years, 
and  consequently  young  in  experience. 

Birth-place.-— Oi  the  teachers,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  were  born  in 
Pennsylvania;  twenty  out  of  Pennsylvania. 

Graduates. — Nine  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  colleges. 

Experience  in  Teaching.— Oi  the  teachers  who  have  taught  less  than  one 
year,  there  are  thirteen  ;  between  one  and  three  years,  fifty-one ;  between 
three  and  six  years,  twenty-seven  ;  between  six  and  ten  years,  fifty-one;  be- 
tw’een  ten  and  twenty  years,  twenty-one,  and  over  twenty  years,  two. 

The  number  who  intend  to  teach  permanently  is  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six — who  do  not,  forty.  I  have  noted  all  as  permanent  teachers,  who  have 
chosen  this  profession  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  who  are  now  (and 
have  been)  striving  to  qualify  themselves  for  a  faithful  performance  of  its 
arduous  and  responsible  duties.  Many  even  of  this  class  are  quitting  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  engaging  in  “  better  business.” 

The  number  who  have  read  educational  works,  is  one  hundred  and  two — 
Avho  have  not,  seventy-nine. 

Manner  of  Teaching  and  general  ability  to  Teach  and  Govern. — Teachers  of 
the  first  class,  eighty-four;  second  class,  eighty-seven  ;  third  class,  thirty. 

In  the  classification  of  the  teachers  1  find  some  difficulty.  The  best  teach¬ 
ers  do  not  always  give  “  entire  satisfaction.”  I  have  known  several  instances 
of  teachers  utterly  failing  in  one  district,  and  establishing  a  high  reputation 
in  another. 

Miscellaneous. — Number  of  schools  in  first  class,  eight:  in  second  class, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  ;  in  third  class,  thirty-nine. 

We  find  a  large  proportion  of  young  men  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
teaching.  The  cause  is  obvious.  Many  other  vocations  are  more  profitable 
than  teaching.  Hence  teachers  (like  other  men)  are  always  willing  to  engage 
in  a  more  lucrative  business.  Men  of  talent  and  energy  are  not  willing  to 
labor  in  a  profession  that  promises  nothing  for  old  age  but  poverty  and  disease. 

We  also  discover  that  a  large  majority  of  our  school  houses  are  loo  small 
for  the  health  and  convenience  of  our  children  ;  that  they  are  badly  ventilated 
and  seated,  destitute  of  the  furniture  and  apparatus  that  should  be  lound  in 
every  school  room,  and  many  of  them  injudiciously  located. 

The  condition  of  things  on  the  outside  is  even  worse  than  it  is  on  xheinsidt 
of  our  school  houses.  We  look  in  vain  for  privies,  coal  houses,  artificial 
shade  trees,  &c.  &c.  (There  are  a  few  exceptions  in  the  county,  and  only  a 
few.) 

In  the  education  of  our  children,  do  we  attach  any  importance  to  the  com¬ 
mon  decencies  of  life  I  Do  we  consider  modesty  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
sound  Christian  education  1  While  realizing  our  responsibility  as  parents, 
can  we  permit  our  children  to  expose  their  persons  in  attending  to  the  calls  of 
nature  1 

These  questions  challenge  our  serious  consideration  ;  and,  however  small 
and  unimportant  they  may  appear,  they  directly  and  deeply  concern  us. 
Indeed  small  matters  often  produce  ulterior  consequences  of  the  greatest 
moment.  Our  views  of  education  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  All 
those  influences  to  which  childhood  is  subjected,  and  which  have  an}"  agency 
in  moulding  the  character,  constitute  education  in  every  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  Children  should  therefore  be  early  taught  the  importance  of  attending 
to  all  those  little  proprieties  and  decencies  of  life^  which  form  an  essential 
part  of  Christian  refinement. 
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Conclusion. — I  hope  the  preceding  report  is  sufficiently  full  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Department.  In  gathering  the  materials  1  have  received 
much  important  instruction.  The  task  was  laborious,  but  interesting  The 
condition  of  our  common  school  system,  with  all  its  wants  and  defects,  is 
fuUy  disclosed.  Although  much  has  been  done,  much  remains  to  do.  But 
perseverence,  in  well  directed  effort,  will  surmount  every  obstacle. 

J.  V.  GIBBONS, 
County  Superintendent, 


Merrittstown,  June  14,  1856. 
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In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  school  law  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  following  report  of  the  schools  in  Montgomery  county  is  respectfully 
submitted : 

School  Houses. — It  is  somewhat  ^difficult  to  classify  the  school  houses  of 
the  county,  as  suggested  in  the  instructions  to  County  Superintendents,  as 
they  vary  considerably  in  the  same  districts.  There  are  in  Montgomery 
county  two  hundred  and  seventeen  school  houses.  These  are  sufficiently 
well  adapted  in  point  of  location,  for  the  grade  of  school  for  which  they  are 
used,  with  the  exception  of  fourteen.  Twelve  of  these  are  entirely  .unfit  for 
school  purposes,  and  the  remaining  two  are  not  well  located.  \\  hilst,  how¬ 
ever,  the  above  number  of  houses  answer  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
used,  there  is  something  that  is  susceptible  of  improvement  pertaining  to 
almost  every  one.  These  houses  could  very  readily  be  put  into  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  to  answer  very  well  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  five  school  houses  which  have  not  been  erected 
any  length  of  time,  and  are  substantially  built,  and  may  be  called  good 
houses.  The  remainder  of  the  houses  have  been  built  for  a  longer  period  of 
time,  but  still  answer  well  enough  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

As  a  general  thing  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  school 
lots  are  small — of  less  size  than  they  should  be.  Some  of  the  lots  embrace 
only  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and  others  one-half  of  an  acre  of  ground.  This 
is  too  small  an  area  of  ground  for  a  school  lot.  The  school  lot  should  gen¬ 
erally  embrace  about  an  acre  of  land.  As  to  shade  trees,  there  is  also  a 
deficiency  at  many  places,  in  a  large  number  of  houses  the  means  of  venti¬ 
lation  are  not  such  as  they  should  be. 

The  best  houses  are  found  iti  the  following  districts,  viz : — Borough  of 
Norristown,  Pottstown,  Conshohocken,  Horsham,  Whitemash,  Gwynedd  and 
Lower  Merion.  Those  in  the  borough  of  Norristown  are  the  best.  With 
the  exception  of  INorristown  and  Consh'ohocken,  not  all  the  houses  of  the 
above  districts  are  of  this  class.  The  school  houses  of  New  Hanover  district, 
as  a  whole,  nlay  also  be  mentioned  as  well  built,  and  as  presenting  a  very 
fair  appearance  In  Douglass  township  there  are  also  houses  that  present  a 
prepossessing  appearance.  In  Whitpain  district  three  of  the  houses  are  in  an 
excellent  condition.  In  Plymouth  district  an  excellent  building  has  also  been 
erected  during  the  present  season. 

The  number  of  stone  buildings  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-five;  brick, 
twenty-seven  j  frame  or  log,  five;  total,  two  hundred  and  seventeen. 
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Furniturt. — The  furniture  of  the  school  houses  in  the  county  does  not  vary 
so  very  much.  It  is  most  complete  in  the  following  districts,  viz :  Borough 
of  Norristown,  Pottstown,  Conshohocken,  Lower  Merion,  Whitemarsh  and 
Horsham.  In  the  Norristown  schools  it  is  best. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  districts  the  long  desks  and  benches  are  still 
retained,  much  to  the  injury,  and  often  inconvenience  to  the  pupil.  They  are 
generally  so  arranged  as  to  yield  no  support  to  the  back  of  the  pupil,  which 
makes  the  sitting  at  the  desks  for  any  length  of  time  irksome  and  unpleasant. 
In  a  large  number  of  the  houses  considerable  improvements  could  be  made  in 
this  respect.  In  the  Norristown  schools  the  desks  and  seats  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  occupied  by  two  pupils.  They  are  arranged  in  rows  facing  the 
teacher’s  desk.  This  is  the  best  arrangement  for  desks  in  a  school  room, 
according  to  my  views,  and  should  be  generally  adopted.  It  may  be  proper 
that  in  a  number  of  the  houses  this  plan  of  desks  has  been  adopted.  In  the 
Marlborough  district  the  desks  have  all  been  arranged  on  this  plan,  the  direc* 
tors  having  re-modelled  the  desks  in  all  the  houses  of  that  district. 

The  furniture  of  the  schools  is  not  very  extensive,  and  that  for  demonstra¬ 
tive  purposes  could  be  very  readily  increased  to  advantage.  Of  this  kind  the 
black-board  is  the  only  article  in  general  use.  There  is  not  a  large  number 
without  this.  Maps  are  found  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  schools,  but 
many  are  still  without  them.  Globes  are  also  very  few  in  number. 

The  Schools. — There  are  not  many  graded  schools  in  Montgomery  county. 
The  following  districts  contain  all  the  graded  schools  in  the  county,  viz : 
Norristown,  Conshohocken,  Pottstown,  Whitemarsh  and  Abington.  Of  these 
the  schools  of  Norristown  are  the  most  regularly  graded.  They  are  divided 
into  primary,  secondary  and  grammar  departments — male  and  female ;  and 
the  pupils  are  promoted,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  directors,  after  regular 
examinations.  Two  schools  in  Whitemarsh,  and  only  one  in  Abington  town¬ 
ship,  can  be  said  to  be  graded.  In  the  Marlborough  school  district  there  has 
something  of  a  system  of  gradation  been  introduced.  In  this  district  two  of 
the  schools  are  designed  to  receive  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  the  district, 
and  promotions  may  be  made  into  them  from  the  other  schools.  This  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  good  idea,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  to  be  very  beneficial 
if  some  thing  of  the  same  kind  could  be  done  in  every  district.  The  more 
advanced  branches  being  taught  in  these,  the  pupils  in  the  other  schools 
would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  being^  rapidly  advanced  in  their  studies. 
The  expense  would  be  about  the  same,  as  it  would  not  require  the  same  grade 
of  teachers  in  the  other  schools. 

The  schools  generally  are  ungraded,  in  which  all  the  different  branches  of 
a  common  school  education  are  taught.  The  best  schools  outside  of  the 
borough  of  Norristown,  are  found  in  Lower  Merion  township.  All  of  the 
common  branches  are  taught  in  most  of  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
some  in  the  upper  districts.  In  these  geography  and  grammar  are  still,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  omitted,  though  they  are  gradually  being  introduced. 

In  the  grammar  schools  of  Norristown  the  higher  branches  of  an  English 
education  are  taught,  and  in  the  male  department  of  it,  instruction  is  given 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The  whole  number  of  schools  in  the 
county  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  tabular  statement. 

Teachers. — Of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  I  make  the  following  classification : 

Age — Teachers  under  seventeen,  one  ;  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one,  fifty- 
six  ;  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five,  seventy-seven ;  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty,  forty- two  ;  from  thirty  to  forty,  thirty-one  5  from  forty  to  fifty,  nine  ; 
over  fifty,  six. 

Born  in  Pennsylvania,  two  hundred  and  fourteen  j  born  out  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  eight. 
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College  graduates,  seven;  of  .Normal  schools,  five. 

Experience  in  teaching. — Less  than  one  year,  seventy-three;  from  one  to 
tlyee,  sixty-one;  from  three  to  six,  thirty-three  ;  from  six  to  ten,  twenty- 
eight;  from  ten  to  twenty,  thirteen;  over  twenty,  fourteen.  Who  intend  to 
be  permanent,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  not  permanent,  thirty-two  •  do  not 
know,  seventy-two.  Given  full  satisfaction,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  • 
medium,  eighty-five;  had  better  be  dispensed  with,  ten.  ^ 

This  does  not  embrace  quite  all  the  teachers,  owing  to  a  few  schools  being 
missed  when  visiting,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  reporu 
The  statistics  of  some  ten  are  wanting.  ^ 


MISCELLANEOUS^ 


Visiters.— The  number  of  visitors  at  school,  during  official  visits,  was  not 
large.  In  only  a  few  districts- some' were  present.  The  local  directors  gen¬ 
erally  were  present.  School  visiting  by  parents  and  guardians,  has  not  ob¬ 
tained  generally  in  Montgomery  county.  Visits  of  this  kind  only  occur  in  a 
few  districts,  and  then  very  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault  with  the 
teacner.  in  a  few  schools,  however,  parents  do  visit  occasionally. 

Examinations  and  Exhibitions. — These  have  also  not  obtained  generally. 
In  the  Norristown  schools,  regular  examinations  are  held  for  promotion.  Ex¬ 
aminations  have  also  been  held  in  the  following  districts:  Upper  Merion 
Horsham,  Plymouth,  Norriton  and  Towamencin.  They  are,  however  not 
held  at  all  the  schools  in  these  districts.  Wherever  held  they  have  been  in¬ 
teresting  and  advantageous,  and  they  should  be  generally  introduced. 

Dirtctors^  Directors’  visits  are  not  as  general  and  as  regular  as  they 

shoMd  be.  In  only  a  few  districts  are  they  very  regularly  attended  to.  In 
the  J\orrjstov/n  schools  they  visit  weekly  by  committees,  so  also  in  Consho- 
hocken.  In  the  Low^er  Merion  districts  they  are  made,  I  think,  more  reo-ulariy 
than  in  the  other  districts,  and  generallj^  monthly.  ° 

As  to  hading  characteristics,  it  may  be  proper  to  divide  the  county  into 
three  divisions,  as  follows  : 

V per  distrias— Upper  Hanover,  Marlborough,  Franconia,  Upper  Salford, 

m  ^’ottsgrove,  Pottstoun,  Limerick  and  Dourrlass. 

«  districts— howar  Salford,  Perkiomen,  Gn-yiiedd,  Towamencin,  Hat¬ 
field,  Montgomery,  Whit  pain,  Worcester,  Norriton,  Norristown,  Upper  Me- 
non,  upper  and  Lower  Providence. 

Lowei  distiicCs  Plymouth,  Consliohocken,  Whitemarsh,  Springfield,  Upper 
Dublin,  Horsham,  Moreland,  Cheltenham,  Abington  and  Lower  Merion. 

1  he  leading  pursuit  in  the  county  is  agriculture,  the  face  of  the  country 
generally  being  rather  level.  There  is  some  hilly  country  in  the  upper  dis- 
tricts  and  the  land  is  generally  not  in  as  good  a  condition  as  in  the  lower  and 
middle  districts,  though  there  is  also  some  land  in  the  upper  dis'tricts  which 
IS  very  good  and  productive.  Some  excellent  water-power,  probably  not  sur- 
passed  in  the  State,  is  found  in  the  upper  districts.  A  very  large  number 
or  mills  are  propelled  by  it,  embracing  powder,  oil  and  grist  mills.  Pottstown 
contains  several  iron  works  and  machine  shops. 

•  middle  districts,  which  are  generally  agricultural,  there  is  also  con¬ 

siderable  manufacturing  done.  Cotton  mills,  founderies,  machine  shops,  nail 
works  and  furnaces  are  in  successful  operation. 

The  lower  districts  contain  the  best  land.  Farming  is  carried  on  with 
peat  success,  and  some  “  heavy  farms”  are  contained  within  it.  Lower  xMerion 
IS  also  somewhat  billy.  In  Whitemarsii,  Plymouth,  Upper  Merion  and  Upper 

!&  O 
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Dublin,  limestone  abounds;  and  in  the  three  former,  iron  ore  of  a  good  quality 

is  found  in  considerable  quantities.  n  •  t  o  i 

School  Sentiments. — In  the  first  group  of  districts,  as  well  as  m  Lower  ^^al- 
ford  Towamencin  and  Hatfield,  the  anti-school  sentiment  has  so  far  been 
mostly  prevalent — the  terms  of  school  being  among  the  shortest  in  the  county, 
and  ranging  from  four  to  five  months,  with  the  exception  of  the  borough  o 
Pottstown,  in  which  the  schools  are  kept  open  six  months. 

In  the  middle  districts  the  sentiment  has  been  rather  divided;  the  school 
sentiment  however  rather  predominating,  with  the  exceptions  above  mentioned. 
The  terms  in  these  districts  vary  from  five  to  ten  months. 

In  the  lower  districts  the  school  sentiment  is  entirely  dominant,  the  terrn 
of  school  being  ten  months  in  all  the  districts,  except  when  shortened 
occasionally  by^some  unforeseen  cause,  as  the  exhaustion  ol  funds,  &c. 

The  o-eneral  cause  of  the  anti-school  sentiment,  where  it  exists,  is  probably 
owino-  to  the  circumstance  that  the  schools  have  not  properly  developed  their 
advantageousness.  The  people,  generally,  in  those  districts  have  been  accus- 
tomed  to  the  ‘‘  old  way”  of  education,  and  they  seem  unwilling  to  substitute 
anythincr  else,  unless  convinced  of  its  utility.  In  their  integrity  and  honesty 
they  hold  on  to  that  which  they  have,  suspicious  of  that  which  is  to  take  its 
place.  That  the  school  system  will  vindicate  itself,  and  will  find  favor  with 
them  when  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  and  its  object  and  advantages  seen  and 

appreciated,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt.  _  i  i  • 

The  Condition  of  the  Schools. — The  general  condition  of  the  schools  m 
Montgomery  county,  I  think,  is  very  favorable  ;  much  better  than'  at  any 
previous  time  in  their  history.  The  difficulties  heretofore  in  the  way  of  their 
efficiency,  and  which  have  been  referred  to  in  my  previous  reports,  are  gra¬ 
dually  being  removed,  and  everything  connected  with  thena  is  assuming  more 
the  form  of  a  system.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  all  the  schools 
in  the  county  are  now  in  a  better  condition  than  at  any  time  previous. 

Uniform  books  have  very  generally  been  adopted.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
in  some  of  the  districts,  the  uniformity  is  not  as  complete  as  it  could  be 
desired.  This  is  owing  to  circumstances  that  could  not  well  be  controlled. 
The  thing  must  be  brought  about  gradually.  In  the  nature  of  things,  taking 
into  account  the  prevalent  sentiment  in  the  districts,  the  change  had  to  be 
gradual  to  be  effective.  The  course  pursued  in  these  districts  has  been  the 
adoption  of  a  set  of  books,  and  insisting  upon  their  introduction  as  speedily 
as  possible,  throwing  aside  the  old,  and  replacing  them  by  the  new.  n  ot  er 
districts,  where  a  different  state  of  circumstances  existed,  of  course  the 
chan<re  was  very  speedily  effected.  In  a  number  of  the  districts  the  books 
are  furnished  by  the  district.  The  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  are  also 

of  more  advanced  qualifications.  ,  „  ,  i  i  . 

School  Visitation.— Danng  the  year  I  visited  all  the  schools  iti  the  county 
except  ten.  Several  were  visited  twice.  I  failed  reaching  one  or  two  ol  the 
housL  on  account  of  the  snow  drifts.  Upon  one  occasion  I  traveled  twelve 
miles  and  then  could  only  get  within  sight  of  the  school  house  with  my  horse 
and  sleigh,  on  account  of  the  roads  being  blocked  up  vvith  snow. 

The  same  course  was  pursued  in  visiting  the  schools  as  described  in  my 

'^TeTcW  Jl/eermgs.— Whilst  visiting  the  schools,  I  met,  in  a  large  number 
of  districts,  the  teachers  and  such  as  saw  proper  to  attend  in  the  evenings  tor 
the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  teaching.  Some  of  these  meetings  weie 
well  attended,  both  by  teachers  and  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

General  Progress.— The  schools  generally  exhibit  an  encouraging  progress. 
Durinof  the  last  two  years,  it  can  be  safely  asserted,  the  sc  M  s  lave 
a  vast”  progress.  In  school  building  the  progress  indeed  has  been  very 
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marked.  Some  ten  new  houses  have  been  erected  within  a  short  neriod  of 
time  Several  have  been  remodelled.  In  the  borough  of  Bridueport^  school 
building  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  four  schools  is  now  to  the  course 
of  erection,  and  will  shortly  be  completed.  This  will  <rive  to  all  the 
boroughs  in  thecounty,  school  buildings  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  State 
there  is  a  feeling  prevalent,  too,  that  teaching  is  beginning  to  mean  some¬ 
thing,  and  that  it  is  assuming  something  of  a  professional  form.  This  is  brimr 
ing  out  a  supply  of  teachers,  who  it  is  believed  will  become  very  efficient  Bv 

reference  to  the  statistics  of  teachers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  materiel  is  of  iho 
most  promising  kind»  ^ 

The  examinations  lately  held  also  show  very  favorablv.  In  nearlv  all 
districts  in  which  they  were  held,  they  were  attended  more  or  less  bv  the 
people  of  the  districts.  In  some  of  the  districts  they  were  quite  largelv  at¬ 
tended,  thus  snowing  that  the  general  interest  in  schools,  especially  as  it  had 
not  previously  been  exhibited,  was  on  the  increase.  The  examinations  were 

in  all  cases  public.  An.  obvious  improvement  was  also  generally  evident  in 
those  examined. 

Another  progress  has  been  in  the  inducements  offered  to  persons  to  become 
teachers.  These  nave  been  increasing  in  all  the  districts  just  referred  to 

h  erf*  IS!  an  Aeta  hi  i  _ _ •  •  1  tu. 


„  ..  ui-  1  j  I  a  °  .  vaioLiiots  just  reierrea  to. 

an  estab  ished  teachers’  association  in  the  county,  which  holds 
stated  meetings.  Ihis  is  now  about  entenngupon  the  third  year  of  its  exist- 
ence— a  much  longer  period  than  anything  of  the  kind  ever  existed  before  in 
the  county.  Its  meetings  have  a  fair  average  attendance.  District  associa¬ 
tions  have  also  been  in  existence  m  several  districts  of  the  county. 

a  =,  h  1  taking  these  things  into  consideratjbn,  there  is  certainly 

a  substantial  progress  in  the  school  affairs  of  the  county,  that  must  be  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  friends  of  common  school  education,  and  which  shows  thft  the 
schools  of  the  county  are  gradually  assuming  a  very  fair  position,  such  as  it 
IS  belieyed  will  render  them  efficient  and  promotive  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  established.  There  is  every  reLou  to  believe  tCX  sdiol  of 
the  county  vyill  increase  in  spreading  their  benign  influences  in  every  direc- 
tion  scattering  blessings  to  many  who  will  long  hereafter  remember  with 
gratitude  the  efforts  of  the  State  and  her  legislators,  who  have  established 
d  nurtured  the  system  and  its  agencies  for  the  general  good. 

E.  "L.  acker, 

-Norristown,  November,  1856.  Superintendent. 
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for^tffircountv*fof!l,“'‘'’  Campbell  had  not  made  any  report 

mLt  was  received  to%^r  T"’  ‘o  f«--nish  a  shon  stLe- 

eul,  wps  received  to-day.  In  reply  I  hav^e  to  state,  that  since  mv  annoint- 

as  Superintendent  of  this  county,  1  have  not  had  time  to  visit  the  Schools 

nor  to  attend  to  any  other  duties  of  my  office,  except  to  examine  tealiers  1 

have,  of  course,  no  data  upon  which  to  found  such  a  statement  as  vou  rsiro 

1  have  written  to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  requested  him  to  “p  and  ran  mk 

a  report  to  your  Department,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  so  without  dekv  He 
now  resides  at  Fairview,  Butler  county,  Pa.  "nnout  delay.  He 
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From  my  limited  observatiQn,  I  should  think  that  the  interest  in  commoH 
school  education  is  gradually  increasing  in  this  county.  The  directors  in 
most  of  the  districts  seem  to  be  endeavoring  to  secure  well  qualified  teachers. 
Some  that  have  presented  themselves  for  certificates,  have  passed  very  good 
examinations.  In  a  short  time  I  shall  commence  visiting  the  schools.  1  am 
informed  that  there  are  about  two  hundred  and  forty  in  the  county.  I  cannot 
expect  to  be  able  to  visit  them  all  in  the  few  months  they  are  open.  As  near 
as  I  can  learn  there  are  only  a  very  few  that  keep  open  more  than  four  months 

R.  W.  SM^H, 

County  Superintendent . 

Kittanning,  December  1,  1856. 

[Since  the  foregoing  was  received  and  put  in  type,  the  following  has  come 
to  hand.] 

There  has  been  no  great  change  in  the  schools  of  this  county  since  our  last 
.annual  report.  W^e  are  happy,  however,  to  report  that  what  visible  change? 
diave  taken  place,  are  in  the  right  direction  and  of  a  decidedly  progressive 
(nature.  Other  changes  have  taken  place,  the  fruits  of  which  are  not  yet  visi¬ 
ble,  but  from  which  we  hope  much  in  future;  such  as  greater  regard  to  com- 
Tort  and  taste  in  the  construction  of  school  houses,  more  attention  to  uniformity 
in  text-books,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  which  though  small  considered 
separately,  yet  when  considered  in  the  aggregate,  give  unmistakable  evidence 
.of  an  advance  in  pubfic  opinion,  and  an  increased  and  still  increasing  interest 

in  the  subject  of  common  school  education. 

There  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  interest  and  fidelity  on  the  part  ot 
directors.  All  that  want  of  experience  arising  from  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system  has  been  removed,  and  all  obstacles  from  this  scource  have  disap¬ 
peared.  The  teachers  of  our  county  have  also  manifested  much  interest  m 
their  profession,  and  a  commendable  -industry  in  improving  and  better  quali¬ 
fying  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and  as  a  legitimate  con¬ 
sequence,  the  teachers’  profession  is  more  respected,  and  his  labor  better  com¬ 
pensated,  than  formerly  ;  and  we  think  the  observation  of  every  one  conversant 
with  the  system  of  coniYnon  school  education,  will  support  us  in  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  an  increased  interest  in  the  subject  felt  upon  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  an  increased  utility  and  efiiciency  in  the  system  itself. 

All  of  which  is  respecfully  submitted.  r 

JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL, 

Late  County  Superintendent, 

December.  16,  1856. 
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Your  letter  notifying  me  that  my  report  was  wanted,  and  that  the 
was  waiting,  was  handed  me  here  about  a  month  after  its  date.  1  had 
intended  to  write  about  the  first  of  this  month,  but  concluded  from  the  better 
that  it  was  too  lute.  A  few  days  ago  1  got  another,  line,  which  had  been 
lying  at  Berlin  for  a  v/eek,  which  satisfied  me  that  it  is  no  use  to  send  now, 
and  tiiereiore  am  sorry  that  my  place  must  be  vacant. 
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Still  I  hare  not  been  idle.  My  operations  have  been  continued  on  the 
same  plan  as  heretofore,  and  the  progress  of  the  schools,  notwithsiandinv  the 
severity  of  last  winter,  has  been  fair.  Candid  men  say  that  their  progress 
during  this  trial  term  of  the  Siiperintendency,  has  been  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

I  was  not  able  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Department  last  winter 
lullj,  but  will  make  a  full  report  at  the  end  of  the  term.  This  was  owing 
m  part  to  the  seventy  of  the  winter;  but  I  also  spent  time  in  holdino-  insti- 
tutes,  (a  new  thing  m  this  coiinly,)  and  that,  too,  with  good  results. 

i  he  plan  of  grading  certificates  and  schools  has  worked  well.  1  have  been 
publishing  the  result  of  the  e-xaminations  this  fall ;  reduced  the  number  of 
grades  to  three,  and  set  every  man’s  figure  after  his  name.  I  also  published 
the  number  ot  weeks  each  attended  our  school,  and  find  that  these,  and  indeed 
all  our  articles  which  are  now  published  every  week  in  the  county  paper*? 
are  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Our  school  was  very  successful,  the  attendance  being  at  least  fifty  per 

cent,  better  than  last  year,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  service  is  oreatlv 
improved.  ^  ' 

The  opposition  to  the  system  has  been  much  reduced,  and  I  believe  much 
can  be  done  this  winter  towards  making  it  popular  with  the  masses. 

1  lyite  in  haste  to  make  the  best  apology  {  can ;  but  don’t  know  how  I  shall 

be  able  to  justify  my  omission.  Nevertheless,  believe  that  my  best  energies 
are  and  have  oeen  devoted  to  the  cause.  ° 

district  repoYts.  The  only  way  to  g-et  them 
some  districts  is  by  going  after  them,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  trick  of  the 

t^^a^ttend  ''''  officers,  who  often  refuse 

it  necessary  to  postpone  everything  till  after  the  close  of  our  school, 
which  has  thrown  a  great  amount  of  labor  on  my  hands.  In  haste. 

JOSEPH  J.  STUTZMaX 

Somerset,  December  11,  1856.  Superintendent. 
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I  had  not  supposed,  until  the  arrival  of  your  note  of  the  28th  ultimo,  that 
1  ^^1 expected  me  to  report  this  county  for  the  year  ending  June 
5  0  ,  as  I  received  my  commission  only  two  months  previous  to  that 

^  P’^eperly  belongs  to  my  predecessor,  ot  course,  as  he  performed  all 
the  labors  up  to  the  first  of  April,  of  that  year,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
could  report  correctly  what  those  labors  were,  and  what  they  accomplished. 

owever,  in  the  few  moments  1  have  to  write,  I  will  give  a  word  of  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  friends  of  common  school  education  throughout  the  State  bv 
in  oiming  them  that  the  people  of  this  county  are  becoming  thorouo-hly 
aroused  in  reference  to  the  great  subject  of  common  schools,  and  are  nmni- 
festing  their  interest  in  the  labor  of  securing  good  schools,  by  leSdino-  more 
generally  a  generous  and  helping  hand  to  all  the  public  agents  of  the  oreat 

We  have  a  regularly  organized  teachers'  association,  wffiich  holds  its  meet¬ 
ings  quarterly  in  different  portions  of  the  county.  The  teachers  manifest 
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much  interest  in  its  meetings,  and  the  people  of  the  localities  where  they 
are  held,  always  board  all  in  attendance  free  of  charge,  rendering  an  invalu¬ 
able  service  to  the  cause. 

We  have  also  held  several  district  institutes;  also  a  Normal  school  and 
institute,  at  which  we  had  one  hundred  and  eighty  different  teachers. 

I  also  propose  holding  four  institutes  in  as  many  different  places  in  the 
county,  during  the  coming  spring,  to  continue  a  week  each,  the  people  to 
board  the  teachers  free,  and  have  already  secured  the  services  of  Professor 
John  F.  Stoddard,  the  well  known  friend  of  education,  and  shall  also  secure 
for  the  purpose,  the  services  of  other  educators  of  like  eminent  ability. 

1  am  now  just  closing  my  fall  labors,  during  which  time  1  examined  teachers 
during  the  day,  and  talked  to  the  people  in  the  evening  on  the  subject  of 
common  school  education. 

1  have  already  visited  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  schools  of  the 
county,  and  shall  visit  the  remainder  duringthis  winter,  and  re-visit  as  many 
more  as  possible. 

1  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  more  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  next  year. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  are  too  many  schools  in  the  county — 
say  one-sixth  more  than  is  necessary.  1  would  reduce  their  number,  and 
improve  the  quality  of  the  remainder  ;  they  would,  I  think,  be  more  beneficial. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  school  law  which  is  universally  disapproved 
by  the  people  of  this  county  :  that  of  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  the 
system  of  common  schools.  They  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  system 
should  be  sustained  by  a  general  State  fund.  I  believe  that  opinion  founded 
in  right  and  justice ;  and  the  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  that  feature, 
would,  if  carried  out,  prevent  the  levying  of  taxes,  in  any  manner^  for  school 
purposes,  i  will  not  stop  to  argue  the  question  here,  but  think,  when  it  is 
properly  understood  by  the  people  of  the  State,  they  will  take  early  opportu¬ 
nity  to  demand  that  it  be  introduced  as  a  feature  of  the  law.  I  would  add 
that  1  shall  not  fail  to  improve  every  occasion  that  presents  itself  to  give  the 
public  a  fair  understanding  of  the  subject. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  i  would  like  to  touch  upon,  in  connection 
with  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  but  am  in  the  midst  of  press¬ 
ing  duties,  and  must  desist. 

Before  closing,  however,  I  would  return  to  the  people  of  the  county,  grate¬ 
ful  thanks  for  the  kindness  they  have  invariably  shown  me.  With  their  con¬ 
tinued  and  increasing  encouragement  of  the  cause,  the  future  will  continue 
bright  and  promising. 

"  B.F.  TEWKSBURY, 

County  Superintendent, 

Harford,  December  8,  1856. 
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The  common  schools  in  this  county  opened  last  fall  with  prospects  more 
than  ordinarily  flattering.  Our  farmers  had  just  harvested  a  crop  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  abundance.  Teachers  everywhere  entered  upon  their  work  with  a 
laudable  ambition  to  excel ;  and  clean  faces,  bright  eyes,  cheerful  countenances 
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and  orderly  conduct,  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  satisfactory  improve¬ 
ment  in  pupils. 

But  early  in  January  the  winter  set  in  with  great  severity.  It  snowed  and 
drifted  almost  every  day  for  months.  iMany  school  houses  were  nearly 
inaccessible.  The  attendance  in  the  country  fell  off  and  became  irregular. 
In  fact  many  schools  were  almost  brol^n  up;  some  that  numbered  over  forty 
pupils,  were  reduced  to  eight  or  ten,  A  gloom  was  thrown  over  the  whole 

work. 

It  was  interesting  under  these  discouraging  circumstances,  to  see  parents  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  manifest  tne  confidence  they  had  in  cheii  schools, 
and  their  anxiety  for  the  education  of  their  children,  by  gearing  their  teams 
every  day  for  weeks,  and  taking  not  only  their  children  to  school,  but  all  be¬ 
tween  their  residence  and  the  school  house. 

School  Houses. — There  are  only  seven  school  houses  in  this  county,  which 
we  consider  “sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  or  grade  of  school  for 
which  they  are  intended,  in  point  of  location  and  all  other  respects.” 

There  are  many  other  very  good  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
but  some  are  situated  on  bleak  bills  without  a  bush  to  shade  them  ;  others 
are  in  the  mud  ;  some  are  not  sufficiently  ventilated,  and  others  have  too 
much  air.  Many,  with  very  little  labor  in  improving,  would  be  placed  in  the 
first  class. 

There  are  seventy-one  that  are  not  “  in  their  present  condition  so  adapted, 
but  are  so  susceptible  of  alteration  and  improvement  as  to  become  so.” 

There  are  seventy-four  houses,  which  are  in  many  “  essential  particulars, 
unfit  to  be  the  training  places  of  youth.” 

One  of  the  houses  in  the  first  class  is  situated  at  Fairview,  in  Dunkard  dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  a  neat  frame  on  an  elevated,  dry  and  clean  site,  in  the  midst  of  a 
magnificent  forest,  it  needs  but  to  be  suitably  furnished,  and  have  a  few  ad¬ 
ditional  touches  of  the  hand  of  taste,  to  make  it  an  attractive  resort  for  the 
youth  of  the  neighborhood.  > 

Another  house  of  this  class  is  found  in  Washington  district.  It  is  called 
Braden’s  school  house.  It  is  a  good  frame,  it  is  located  on  a  ridge.  It  is 
shaded  and  has  a  beautiful  play-ground,  and  is  altogether  well  adapted  to  the 
grade  of  school  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  other  five  houses  of  the  first  class  are  in  Greene  district.  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  district  which  so  obstinately  refused  to  adopt  the 
common  school  system,  and  never  did,  till  the  experience  of  nearly  a  score 
of  years  induced  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  general  law,  and  put  the  system 
in  operation  all  over  the  State.  The  opposition,  though  in  the  majority, 
retired  from  a  fruitless  contest,  and  left  the  execution  of  the  law  in  the  hands 
of  its  friends.  Fortunately  the  mantle  fell  upon  the  right  men.  ^  Men  of 
nerve,  judgment  and  taste.  They  selected  sites  for  their  houses  with  great 
care,  and  erected  five  neat  and  substantial  buildings,  for  beauty  and  con¬ 
venience  not  excelled,  perhaps,  by  the  houses  in  any  rural  district  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 

There  are  in  this  county  five  stone,  ten  brick,  seventy  frame  and  sixty- 
seven  log  school  houses 

Furniture. — All  the  houses  are  of  the  second  division.  1  will  state,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  houses  in  Greene  and  Monongahela  districts  are  all  comforta¬ 
bly  seated,  and  most  of  them  are  to  some  extent  supplied  Avith  black-boards. 

In  Dunkard,  Cumberland,  Morgan,  Jefferson,  VVhitely  and  Washington, 

'  some  of  the  houses  are  properly  seated,  and  some  are  furnished  with  black¬ 
boards.  In  all  the  districts  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  by  fiir  the 
greater  number  of  houses  are  lamentably  deficient  in  furniture.  The  Union 
graded  school  at  Waynesburg,  and  Braden’s  school,  in  Washington  district, 
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are  all  that  were  furnished  with  out-line  maps  the  present  year.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  maps  is  not  yet  appreciaterl  by  the  people  and  directors^ 

Schools. —  1st.  There  are  two  graded  schools  in  the  county. 

2nd.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  schools  in  which  a  “successful  attempt 
has  been  made  at  classitication.” 

^  3rd.  None  in  which  there  is  neither  grading  of  the  school,  nor  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils. 

One  of  the  graded  schools,  is  the  Union  school  at  Waynesburg.  It  is 
taught  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Baker,  principal,  and  Miss  M’Ferran  and  Miss  Alison, 
assistants.  1  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  this  school  in  terms  of 
commendation.  The  discipline  and  improvement  were  very  satisfactory,  and 
showed  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  teachers. 

The  other  graded  school  is  in  the  borough  of  Carmichaels.  This  school 
has  only  had  the  experience  of  two  sessions  as  a  graded  school.  It  was 
taught  the  last  term  bj-^  Mr.  Foundstone  and  Miss  Wilkins;  both  of  whom 
have  respectable  qualifications.  The  system  of  grading  schools  has  here 
given  genera]  satisfaction  ;  but  owing  to  a  combination  of  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  the  advantages  derived  have  not  yet  been  as  great  as  it  is  hoped 
they  will  be. 

Second  division.  We  place  in  this  division  all  the  ungraded  schools  in 
the  county,  l^erh^ps  there  is  not  a  more  distinct  indication  of  the  progress 
of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  than  the  classification  of  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools.  When  I  became  officially  connected  with  the  common  schools 
of  the  county,  only  three  or  four  districts  had  made  any  attempt  to  introduce 
a  uniformity  of  books.  At  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  ’54,  about  half  of 
the  districts  recommended  a  series  of  text-books.  Now  I  know  of  no  district 
that  has  not  taken  action  upon  this  subject.  The  result  is,  in  nearly  every 
school  in  the  county,  a  “successful  attempt  has  been  made  at  classification.” 
Some  schools  have  accomplished  more  than  others  in  this  respect.  The  size 
and  advancement  of  the  school,  materially  affects  the  classification,  showing 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  the  school  is  large  or  small,  advanced  or  other¬ 
wise,  its  propriety  and  absolute  necessity. 

lext-Books. — There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  idle  declamation  against  the 
clause  in  the  law,  conferring  the  authority  upon  directors  to  select  books. 
But  the  object  of  the  law  is  so  plain  to  every  common  sense  man,  and  its 
effect  upon  our  schools  so  salutary,  that  the  objection  is  scarcely  deemed 
worthy  of  a  serious  reply.  Public  sentiment  on  this  subject  is  ever  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  action  of  directors.  The  notion  of  teaching  with  almost  as  many 
different  kind  ot  books  as  there  are  children  in  the  school,  is  scouted  by  every 
intelligent  parent.  Public  sentiment  is  clamorous  for  uniformitj". 

Teachers. — There  are  twenty-seven  teachers  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age;  forty  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five;  thirty-four  be¬ 
tween  twenty-five  and  thirty;  thirty  two  between  thirty  and  fortj'^;  four  between 
forty  and  fifty,  and  fourteen  over  fifty. 

'  One  hundred  and  thirtv-five  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sixteen  out  of  it. 

Forty-one  have  taught  less  than  one  year;  seventy  between  one  and  three 
years;  twenty-one  between  three  and  six  years;  nine  between  six  and  ten 
years;  six  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  and  eleven  over  twenty  years. 

Sixty-one  expect  to  leach  permanently,  or  follow  teaching  as  a  profession. 
Ninety  are  leaching  temporarily. 

Reading. —  My  notes  are  not  full  on  this  subject.  1  may  be  over  modest  on 
this  subject ;  but  it  was  not  every  teacher  1  could  catechise  on  the  extent  of 
his  reading.  I  will,  however,  remark  that  till  within  the  last  two  years,  there 
Avere  but  very  few  books  or  periodicals  on  the  subject  of  teaching  in  this 
county.  Within  that  time  the  nujiiber  has  increased  rapidly. 
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Manner  of  Teaching  and  ability  to  Teach  and  Govern. — Thirty-nine  teachers 
are  rendering  full  satisfaction;  ninety-six  may  be  employed  bnt 'need  im¬ 
provement,  or  their  places  should  be  supplied  ;  sixteen  should  be  dismissed. 

Miscellaneous. — I  will  take  the  liberiy  to  depart  from  the  instructions  of 
the  Department  under  this  head.  The  state  of  facts  seem  to  suggest  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course. 

In  general  terms,  I  report  that  the  visitation  of  schools  is  very  much  ne¬ 
glected,  both  by  ‘parents  and  directors.  Its  influence  for  good  seems  not  to  be 
understood  and  appreciated.  In  some  localities  parents  visit  their  schools, 
and  the  effect  is  always  salutary.  So  far  as  1  can  judge  from  my  notes,  the 
directors  of  only  two  or  three  districts  made  any  definite  arrangement  for  this 
purpose.  The  directors  of  Morgan  district,  or  some  of  them,  visited  their 
schools  regularly,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  In  the  other  districts  some 
of  the  directors  visited  their  schools  and  others  did  not.  Some  schools  were 
visited  several  times;  others  were  not  visited  at  all.  So  important  is  this 
feature  of  the  law  to  the  perfecting  of  the  system,  and  the  vitality  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  schools  so  much  depends  upon  the  strict  observance  of  its  pro¬ 
visions,  that  just  in  proportion  as  directors  are  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 

their  duties,  the  salutary  effect  on  the  interests  of  the  schools  are  made  mani¬ 
fest. 


Why  men  take  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  an  office,  and  so  uniformly 
neglect  to  discharge  a  duty  so  plainly  pointed  out,  is  difficult  to  conjecture’. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  they  do  not  understand  the  object,  or  feel  the 
importance  of  this  provision  of  the  law.  They  seem  to  act  upon  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  that  while  there  is  no  disturbance  or  dissatisfaction,  their  presence  is 
not  needed.  But  while  it  is  often  imperative  for  directors  to  be  present  under 
circumstances  of  the  kind  above  mentioned  ;  yet  it  is  then,  above  all  other 
times,  that  they  exert  the  least  influence  for  the  real  interest  of  the  schools. 
When  schools  are  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  they?'  should  be  visited  to  give 
steadiness  and  certainty  to  the  progress  of  too  impulsive  youth.  When  the 
teacher  becomes  wearied  and  disheartened  ;  when  pupils  begin  to  feel  as  they 
often. do,  that  they  are  sent  to  school  merely  to  get  rid  of  their  noise,  and 
that  their  old  and  perhaps  illy  furnished  school  house  is  a  sort  of  prison; 
they  should  be  visited  to  inspire  them  with  new  life  and  energy.  They 
should  be  visited  under  all  circumstances,  to  assure  them  that  they  are  cared 
for,  and  that  their  progress  and  deportment  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern,  both 
to  parents  and  directors. 

General  Characteristics. — It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  “group  the  county” 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Department,  and  give  the  general  charac- 

each  division,  but  the  length  of  this  report  admonishes  me  to  adopt 
a  different  arrangement. 

I  will  pass  ov'er  all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  with  a  single  remark, 
that  the  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  common  schools  are  slowly  but  con¬ 
stantly  diminishing.  As  the  country  improves,  taxation  diminishes,  and  the 
time  the  schools  are  kept  open  is  lengthened;  teachers  are  better  qualified, 
and  the  system  is  more  economically  and  efficiently  carried  out. 

A  great  portion  of  the  land  in  the  western  division,  which  includes  Jack- 
son,  Kichhill  and  Aleppo  twonships,  was  till  recently  (as  1  stated  in  my  last 
report)  in  the  hands  of  speculators.  Within  a  few  years  the  large  surveys 
have  been  cut  up  into  convenient  farms,  and  sold  to  actual  settlers,  who  are 
clearing  out  the  country  rapidly.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes 
round  this  district  on  the  south  and  west;  in  consequence  of  which  it  now 
enjoys  a  cash  market  for  produce  of  every  kind.  Settlements  are  springing 
up  as  if  by  magic.  Everything  has  the  appearance  of  industry,  eneroy'and 
activity.  Much  of  the  land  in  this  division  will  soon  be  verj’  valuable,  and 
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in  a  short  time  schools  can  be  sustained  without  excessive  taxation. 
parts  the  land  is  very  hilly  and  rough,  and  it  must  be  a  long  time  be  ore  i 
fs  thickly  settled.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
dense  poV^ation  or  not.  But  industry  and  economy,  with  good  maikets, 

work  out  great  revolutions.  i  •  .u- 

But  t\iQ  practical  question  now  is,  how  are  the  schools  in  this  division  to 
be  sustained  at  the  present  time,  and  until  the  country  is  c  eared  out 
brought  under  a  state  of  culiivationl  Since  the  law  of  1)4  was  enacted 
they  have  made  extraordinary  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  keep  the  schools  open 
the^time  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  they  have  so  far  eneeeeded 
beyond  my^xpectations.  The  schools  the  last  session  were 
cie^nt  and  interesting.  The  teachers,  or  many  of  them,  had  not  the  highest 
qualifications,  but  they  were  industrious  and  attentive.  The  progres..  o 
pupils  compared  favorably  with  any  district  in  the  county.  was  much 
pleased  with  the  schools,  “  their  general  appearance  and  oroer. 

‘  Can  these  districts  continue  to  sustain  their  schools  under  _ 

My  own  opinion  is  they  cannot.  They  are  all  now  m  deb  .  The  school  tax 
is  almost  a  rent.  One  district  in  this  division  levies  a  tax  this  year  of  twenty 
mills  to  the  dollar,  thirteen  for  school  purposes  and  seven  for  building,  and  1 
was  assured  by  the  board  of  directors,  that  this  a.nount  would  not  pay  the 
indebtedness  of  the  district,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  current  year.  Add 
to  this  sum  the  State,  county,  road  and  poor  tax,  and  you  have  near  forty 
mills,  or  four  per  cent.  It  requires  no  gift  of  prophesy  to  tell  what  will  be 

the  result  of  this  state  of  things.  .  ,  ,  ir 

But  for  the  remedy  —These  districts  might  be  separated  from  the  common 
school  system  entirely,  and  education  be  left  to  private  enterpri^se.  Hut  it 
the  children  were  educated,  this  course  would  only  increase  the  burden,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  the  people  have  become  so  accustomed  to  look  to  common 
schools  for  education,  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  have  the  system  bro  e 
up,  and  take  chances  for  a  substitute;  and  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  children 
would  rocoiv©  no  education  at  all,  for  want  of  means. 

The  time  the  Schools  are  kept  open  might  be  shortened ;  but  they  need  it 
Wi-Aened.— Many  families  never  had  the  privilege  of  sending  to  school  till 
wifhin  the  last  two  or  three  years.  They  are  now  m  point  of  education 
much  behind  the  older  settlement.  Their  children  are  growing  np  and  must 
be  educated  now  if  ever. 


The  only  practicable  and  efficient  remedy  is  to  increase  the  State 
non.  Is  this  right  1  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  principle  upon  which  the 
common  school  law  is  based  1  It  is  eminently  so.  Certainly,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  gratis,”  does  not  mean  that  a  man  in  moderate  circumstances, 
in  comparatively  a  new  country,  shall  be  taxed  twenty  mills  to  the  dol  ar, 
and  have  poor  schools  for  three  or  four  months;  wh.ile  the  wealthy  man 
living  at  his  ease,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  an  old  and  well  regu¬ 
lated  community,  only  pays  two  mills,  and  gets  six  months  school  under  t  e 

instruction  of  an  experienced  teacher. 

But  it  is  said,  one  section  of  the  State  should  not  be  taxed,  to  School  ths  Chil¬ 
dren  of  another.— U  this  is  the  case,  then  the  whole  common  school  law  is 
founded  upon  false  principles,  and  should  be  repealed  at  once.  n  i  i  u 
important  that  all  the  children  in  the  State  should  be  educated,  a  law  should 
be  enacted  compelling  parents  to  educate  their  own  children.  u  is  i 
correct!  Is  a  man  under  any  more  obligation  to  school  a  poor  child  because 
it  happens  to  be  within  a  mile  of  him,  than  if  it  is  twenty  miles  ott  ?  IJoes 
mere  space  make  any  difference  in  the  obligation!  If  it  does,  at  w  la  is 
tance  does  the  obligation  cease  to  be  binding  !  Is  not  property  m  t  le  ci  }  o 
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Philadelphia  equally  hound  with  the  land  in  Greene  county,  for  the  education 
of  the  poor  children  of  the  State  1 

The  system  of  common  schools  is  based  upon  a  noble,  wide  and  humane 
principle — a  principle  that  knows  no  rank  or  station,  “  no  east,  no  west,” 
but  looks  abroad  upon  the  entire  State  as  a  whole,  as  a  unit.  Wherever  it 
finds  a  youth,  it  feels  bound  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  acquiriri^r  ^ 
business  education.  Not  surely  by  taxing  one  man  twenty  mills  to  the  dollar 
and  another  two;  but  by  an  equal  distribution -of  burdens  and  blessings. 

it  is  not  desirable^  however,  that  common  schools  should  be  entirely  sustained 
by  the  State.  That  would  to  a  great  extent  remove  the  check  on  extravagant 
and  improvident  expenditure.  Every  citizen  should  pay  enough  to  make  him 
feel  that  the  school  is  his  own  ;  and  the  State  appropriation  should  be  large 
enough  to  enable  every  district  in  the  State  to  put  efficient  schools  into  opera¬ 
tion  without  excessive  taxation. 

Public  Semtiment. — Public  sentiment  is  much  divided  in  this  county  on  the 
subject  of  common  schools.  The  opposition  is  pretty  well  distributed  through 
the  county.  It  is  confined  to  no  particular  locality.  Perhaps  the  only  real 
cause  of  opposition  to  the  law  is  the  taxation  ;  remove  this,  and  there  will  be 
peace  and  quiet. 

Men  who  would  otherwise  be  favorable  to  the  law,  oppose  it  on  account  of 
the  present  system  of  taxation.  They  say  they  have  to  pay  eight  or  ten  mills 
tax  to  the  dollar,  while  their  neighbor,  who  happens  to  be  in  another  district, 
only  has  to  pay  three  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  are  a  few  who  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  the  monarchical 
tendency  of  the  system  !  But  how  many  common  schools  vre  must  have,  and 
how  long  our  children  will  have  to  be  educated  in  them  before  they  wdll  be 
convinced  that  one  of  their  number  nas  a  “divine  right”  to  rule  over  the  rest, 
are  questions  to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  given. 

JOHN  A.  GORDON, 
County  Superintendent. 

Waynesburg,  Dec.  15,  1856. 


'  SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 

I  closed  my  last  report  by  saying  that  the  past  had  been  a  year  of  discus¬ 
sion,  &c.  ;  the  future  wmuld  be  a  year  of  action.  The  directors  wished  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent,  and  have  him  devote  his  Avhole 
time  to  the  interest  ot  the  schools.  I  concluded  to  resign  before  the  directors 
should  meet,  and  did  so,  and  Mr.  Tewksbury,  wffio  has  been  associated  in  the 
educational  movements  of  the  county,  was  appointed  as  my  successor.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  directors  being  opposed  to  the  Superintendency,  I  presume  more 
unanimity  exists  not  in  any  county  in  the  State  in  reference  to  increasing  the 
salary  ;  only  four  voting  against  it.  We  had  wit  and  experience  enough  not 
to  try  to  produce  any  spasmodic  action,  but  to  deal  with  undercurrents  that 
have  shown  and  will  show  themselves  upon  the  surface  whenever  action  is 
necessary.  With  high  sentiments  of  esteem  for  yourself  and  the  noble  band 
of  Superintendents,  and  with  bright  hopes  for  the  future  success  of  the  common 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,!  officially  disconnect  myself  with  her  noble  system. 
On  mature  reflection  I  have  no  improvements  to  suggest,  although  a  close 
observer  of  the  New^  York  system. 

WILLARD  RICHARDSON, 

Late  County  Superintendent. 

Kirkwood,  N.  Y.,  December  25,  1856. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  WARREN  COUNTY  REPORT. 

By  the  act,  of  April  18th,  A.  D  ,  1856,  entitled  “  An  act  to  establish  a  school 
amodg  the  Cornplanter  Indians  in  Warren  county,”  (Pamphlet  Laws,  p.  410,) 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent  to  “make  a  special  report 
of  the  disbursements  and  state  of  said  school.”  Unavoidable  delay  in  getting 
the  school  in  operation,  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  make  the  report  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  annual  report  to  you,  as  required  by  the  act. 

The  Cornplanter  Indians  are  a  remnant,  or  rather  a  family,  of  the  Seneca 
tribe,  occupying  a  reservation  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  acres  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Warren 
county.  They  are  mostly  the  decendants  of  John  O’Baile,  a  half  breed, 
better  known  as  the  celebrated  Cornplanter.  His  father  was  a  “trader”  at 
Albany,  said  by  some  to  be  a  Frenchman,  and  by  others  an  Irishman.  If  1 
have  obtained  the  correct  orthography  of  the  name,  it  would  appear  to  be 
Irish. 

Cornplanter  was  the  head  Chief  of  his  nation,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations.  After  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  he  became  friendly  to  the  States,  furnished  a  regiment 
of  warriors  for  the  war  of  1812,  under  the  command  of  his  eldest  son,  and 
continued  to  adhere  to  his  treaties  with  our  State,  and  with  the  United  States, 
to  his  death. 

He  had  given  his  eldest  son  a  good  education,  which  he  used  for  the  basest 
purposes  of  fraud,  involving  often  the  interests  of  his  father,  who  appears  to 
have  attributed  all  to  his  son’s  education.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a 
strong  prejudice  in  Cornplanter’s  family  against  education,  and  all  efforts  to 
establish  schools  among  them  have  failed  until  the  last  summer. 

With  a  stroug  desire  for  their  improvement,  and  relying  upon  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  Indian  character,  I  made  application  to  the  Legislature  through  the 
member  from  this  county,  Hon  D.  Lott,  for  an  appropriation  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  among  these  Indians  for  ten  years. 

Knowing  the  prejudices  existing,  I  was  aware  that  the  matter  must  not  be 
pressed  at  once,  but  allow  the  Indians  time  to  reflect,  and,  if  possible,  be 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  me  from  the  first.  I  accordingly  made  known  to 
some  of  the  whites  what  was  intended,  and  requested  them  to  present  the 
matter  to  some  of  the  Indians  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  least  opposed. 

In  August  last  I  made  an  appointment  to  meet  the  Indians  in  council.  With¬ 
out  further  detail  1  would  simply  add  that  my  anticipat  ions  were  more  than 
realized,  and  the  Indians  were  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  for  a  school 
among  them,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  forward  its  interests. 

A  room  was  secured,  and  Mr.  Marsh  Pierce,  (an  Indian,)  volunteered  to  erect 
seats  and  desks  .for  the  pupils,  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  as  teacher  Miss 
•Julia  L.  Tomes,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Benj.  Tomes,  of  Corydon.  Mr.  Tomes 
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has  long  acted  as  interpreter  for  the  Indians,  and  enjoys  their  entire  confi¬ 
dence.  i\Ir.  Tonfies,  and  iVlessrs.  J.  E.  Woodbeck,  jR.  jMorrison  and  others, 
have  rendered  me  essential  aid  in  the  establishment  of  tiie  school. 

The  Chief  informs  me  that  there  are  about  ninety  persons  on  this  reservation, 
and  there  have  been  twenty-five  pupils  in  the  school.  Of  these,  four  are  the 
children  of  whites  belonging  to  Elk  district,  who  are  very  far  from  any  other 
school,  and  I  have  allowed  their  attendance,  with  the  understanding  that  their 
parents  are  to  assist  in  furnishing  wood,  and  rendering  the  teacher  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  may  be  necessary.  At  a  future  time  I  hope  to  make  a  definite  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  directors  of  the  district  relative  to  them. 

The  school  has  been  in  operation  twelve  weeks  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  For  want  of  a  comfortable  room  it  is  discontinued  until  spring, 
when  we  hope  to  have  a  good  school  house.  The  Chief  has  obtained  from  hjs 
nation  two  hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
use  a  portion  of  this  year’s  appropriation  to  furnish  some  fixtures  for  the 
room.  The  expenses  have  been  as  follows : 

Teacher’s  wages,  three  months,  at  $16 .  ^4.5  00 

Books,  slates,  stationery,  &:c . . . . . .  ^  ^  ^  2  21 


50  21 


The  expenses  may  increase  as  they  advance,  but  i  hope  to  raise  something 
from  private  donations  for  this  purpose. 

L.  L.  SPENCER, 

^  Superintendent  of  Warren  countv, 

W ARSEN,  December  18,  1856. 


AN  ACT 


To  establish  a  School  among  the  Complanter  Indians,  in  \Yarreii  county. 

Whereas,  There  is  yet  remaining  in  Warren  county,  a  small  remnant  of 
the  Seneca  Indians,  known  as  the  Complanter  Indians,  now  occupying  a 
reservation  of  a  few  hundred  acres  of  lands,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Alle- 
gneny  river  j  and  as  said  Indians  are  averse  to  the  sale  of  said  lands,  but 
design  to  remain  permanently  upon  the  same: 

And  whereas.  It  becomes  necessary  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  these  In¬ 
dian  youths,  but  also  of  the  surrounding  whites,  that  they  should  be  provided 
^dth  the  means  and  facilities  of  education,  and  not  be  left  to  grow  up  in 
indolence,  ignorance  and  vice;  therefore, 

JSecti'on  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tkt 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met^  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
by  the  authonty^  of  the  same,,  That  the  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  dol’ars  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians  for  the 
term  of  ten  years,  and  that  such  appropriation  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands 
of  tae  Superintendent  of  schools  in  Warren  C9unt3^,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  o'i.'burse  the  same  in  such  manner  as  sha^l  best  promote  the  cause  of 
education  aiiiOwg  sa.d  Indians:  And  provided  also^  That  the  said  Superin- 
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tendent  shall  make  a  special  report  of  the  disbursements  and  state  of  said 
school  or  schools,  in  connection  with  his  general  report  to  the  School  Depart¬ 
ment. 

RICHARDSON  L.  WRIGHT, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

WM.  M.  PIATT, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

ArpROTED — The  eighteenth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six. 


JAMES  POLLOCK. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OE  BEAVER 


DISTRICTS. 
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•<1 

O 

•-S 

P 

3 

•< 

P  CD 

O 

si  o 
o  ^ 

3 

3 _ 

p 

3 

p  i 

;  O  C 

p 

O' 

3  P 

cr* 

a* 

0^5 

O 

^.aq 

'^■jq 

o 

o 

o  -.aq 

o 

Cr’  CD 

ST"  CD 

ta- 

•-I  '  3  ^ 

o 

o 

o 

o 

—  os  _ 

r/3 

CD  S3 

o 

3 

- 

P  cc  - 

o 

P 

*  p 

• 

3  c- 3 

e 

CD 

p 

••  CD 

•  CD 

CD 

,  O 

P  O  Q 

ta-* 

•  Ol 

oq  1 

o 

CD 

CD 

7i 

CD 

3 

p 

;  o 

-  O 

Ui 

O  I  o 

CD 

CD 

•  ^ 

o 

rs  ,  . 

p 

, 

iTT' 

•  'n 

CD 

CD 

1  CD 

'T.'i 

o 

Cr" 

.  3 

MJ 

3  »  :  ■— 

p 

A 

.  P 

*  P 

p 

3  :  •  o 

• 

o 

* 

M 

•  !  •  L 

cr? 

•  CD 

• 

« 

•  • 

•  % 

• 

• 

*  ■  *  V 

• 

• 

• 

•  ^ 

« 

• 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 

• 

* 

•  CD 

• 

•  o 

•  ! 

:  1 

'  •  S- 

*  •  1 

«  c 

p  i 
c 

^  c 

tap' 

cr  — 


at. 

o 


11 

2 

4 

10 

1 

!$20  00 

CP 

O 

o 

(M 

254 

i  212 

-  466 

^  [/.i 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

20  00 

20  00 

82 

(55 

44 

!  54 

9 

•  •  •  • 

4 

6 

*J 

O 

21  00 

21  00 

190 

134 

....  324 

^  58 

9 

1 

4 

9 

•  •  •  • 

20  00 

203 

127 

....  225 

.54 

4 

1 

3 

4 

22  00 

52 

74 

9 

1 

4 

9 

•  ■  •  • 

20  00 

152 

126 

....  278 

1-4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

•  •  4  • 

30  00 

100 

100 

....  180 

no 

18 

•  •  •  « 

4 

8 

10 

25  00 

25  00 

450 

371 

....  398 

5-1 

8 

*  •  •  • 

7 

3 

•  •  •  • 

35  00 

7J 

68 

_  141 

7.5 

7 

1 

4 

5 

2 

23  80 

24  Of) 

129 

90 

....  129 

.'"0 

*1 

1 

4 

2 

7 

4(3  00 

19  28 

220 

255 

.  475 

37 

2 

4 

1 

20  00 

40 

40 

*:> 

12 

•  •  •  t 

3 

11 

.... 

18  00 

220 

174 

7  i  394 

49 

10 

4 

n 

5 

22  00 

20  50 

212 

180 

'  31  rt 

1 

0  •  •  • 

9 

i 

25  00 

312 

282 

....,  389 

5 

4 

5 

22  00 

78 

72 

1 50 

*"  V 

7 

4 

6 

1 

25  00 

25  00 

151 

143 

....'  156 

59 

4 

2 

4 

4 

22  00 

09 

65  * 

53 

6.5 

4 

1 

4 

4  1 

•  •  •  • 

22  00 

77 

.  75  ! 

....  130 

‘  5s: 

124 

12 

4:1 

99  : 

31  1 

24  15 

21  85 

3.084 

2.610 

7  4.233  1 

57 

Union  graded  school  with  two  male  and  seven  female  teachers. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 
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COUNTY,  for  the.  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AXD  RATE  PER  CEXT. 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 


£  O 

a' 

X 


o 


S’ 


CO 


o 

o 


Cfq  2 


O 


X  Zr 
X  j-j 


a 

v; 

C* 


H 

1^- 

2 

3 


$1,011 

'333 

867 

900 

:588 

668 

796 

2.045 

592 

422 

817 

80 

490 

1.062 

188 

486 

891 

300 

410 


15 

68 

50 

00 

00 

87 

00 

68 

10 

28 

02 

00 

00 

00 

47 

61 

72 

00 

00 


$600  GO 


200  66 


371  94 


1,976  71 
80  00 


$1,011  15 
'333  68 
867  50 
1,500  00 
388  00 
869  53 
795  00 
2.417  62 
592  10 
422  28 
2.793  73 
160  00 
490  00 
1.062  00 
188  47 
486  61 
891  72 
300  00 
410  00 


—  O 

5  < 


cr.g 
c  « 


^  UL- 

i  £.=;  ! 


;  tJ'". 


X  CO 

O 


!  o 


O  2. 


o  o 

X 

X  ^ 


10. 


10. 


13. 

4. 


11.  1 
13.  : 
13.  I 
10.  ; 
13.  j 

r*  ' 

lo.  : 

5.  ' 
4. 

8.  : 

13. : 

6.  i 

13.  i 

10 

I 

7.  : 

10.  :. 


2 

p 

T+* 

o 


^  2 


o 

X 

O 


D 

X 


a 


X 


o 

O 


8148  75 
43  05 
120  05 
118  .30 
36  05 
82  20 
96  60 
285  25 
88  20 
55  30 
201  25 
31  85 
116  55 
156  80 
29  75 
53  25 
263  20 
57  05 


81,011  15  : 
315  72  i 
612  03  i 
1,100  00  ^ 


8880  00 
320  00 
756  00 


541  80  i 
595  00  i 
2,182  32  I 
482  94  ! 
398  74  i 
2.782  97  i 
112  66  i 
424  23  j 


I  109  00 
i  425  37 


4S0  43 


269  00 


275 

749 

560 

1.800 

770 

668 

860 

SO 

522 

851 

225 

440 

700 

330 

392 


00 
82  i 
00  ■ 
00  ! 
00 
00 
00 
00 
63 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


12,750  08  I  3.229  31  ' 


C 

zs 

3 


O 


aq 

o 


o 

xn 


78  00 
13  15 
15  25 
98  75 
54  07 
52  00 


o 

-..  o 

M  ..  ca 

oiq  (K 
-  -  o 


—  o 


2  % 
r.o 


DP. 


c 

2. 

£.5 

n 


853  30 
43  98 
80  00 
50  00 
19  67 
40  55 


883 


00 


8  00 
400  00 


130  76  ! 
32  07  i 
53  29  ! 
75  00  ;4. 
10  00 


195  4.J 
40  00 
429  14 
11  25 
34  70 
500  00 
190  (<(► 
8  02 
28  00 


17  47 

ii’oo 


15,979  .39  I  6.2  10.  j  1.989  40  i  11.843  41  i  11,179  45  1  899  84  1  5,956  01 


CENTRE  COUNTY 
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4 


TABULAR 


STATEMENT  OF  CENTRE 


SCHOOLS. 


DISTRICTS, 


cr 

o 

C 


cr* 

o 


r/i 


O 

O 


1.  Bellefonte  borough - 

2.  Boggs . 

J?.  Benner . . . 

4.  Ferguson....’ . 

5.  Gregg . . . 

6.  Haines . 

i .  Harris. .........  ...... 

8.  Half  Moon . 

9.  Houston . 

10.  Howard . 

11.  Liberty . . . 

12.  Marion . 

i;-{.  Miles . 

14.  Milesburg . 

15.  P  at  ton . . . . 

16.  Penn . 

17.  Potter. . 

18.  Rush . . . . . . 

19.  Snowshoe . 

20.  Spring . 

21.  Taylor . . 

22.  Union . 

23.  Walker . 

24.  Worth . 


I/. 


TEAUIIEKS. 


o 


OC 

a 


O 

c 


O'; 

o 

c 


c 

G 

c 


3’^ 


5 


CJ 


a> 


O 


•-1 

oq 

ac 

P 

o* 

C£l 

O 


P 

P 

o 

CJi 


> 
< 
O  fS 

o 

s 

:r  o 

(A 
76 


o 

Oi 


o 


CA 


SCaOLAlSS. 


B 

c“ 

c 

o 

B 

S” 

tji 

a 

c 

P 


cr 

a 


P 

o 


00 

o 


p 

rjo 


O 

H.  1 

ciq  I 

Q  I 


c  2 

p  o 

- 

p-* 

rgj  2 

g-g 

o  :7* 

P.  O 


c 

c 


1  re 
I  p 


Cy 


P 

<ri 


3^ 

o 

P 

C- 


O 

•  1 

-  ^ 

•  n> 

•  m; 

**  -rJ 

•  O 

:  1 

.  1 

1 

O’ 

:  ^ 

•  'T- 

•  ►tr 

5 

4 

3 

2 

$.35  00 

$;{()  00 

131 

136 

....I 

180 

S  6! 

10 

•  •  •  • 

4 

8 

2 

26  00 

24  00 

188 

163 

...» 

3.31 

7-5 

9 

•  •  •  • 

4 

8 

1 

2.6  00 

22  00 

191 

137 

.... 

398 

64 

9 

O 

X/ 

4 

9 

«  .  M  • 

27  5.3 

229 

204 

270 

i)t 

9 

2 

4 

9 

.  .  .  . 

20  00 

242 

160 

.  •  .  • 

402 

45 

7 

. . . . 

4 

6 

i 

24  81 

20  00 

198 

172 

.  .  •  , 

248 

46 

10 

4 

8 

2 

28  73 

18  23 

273 

183 

— , 

291 

3.8 

4 

. . . . 

4 

4 

27  23 

iX) 

71 

.... 

161 

68 

3 

. . . . 

4 

3 

. . . . 

23  00 

. 

96 

82 

170 

4.2 

9 

. . . . 

■1 

7 

2 

29  00 

23  00 

247 

203 

.... 

336 

36 

5 

. . . . 

4 

»■> 

.■> 

9 

27  23 

24  00 

i;{4 

107 

3  74 

54 

4 

4 

#> 

1 

31  G(> 

22 

91 

101 

392 

01 

8 

i 

4 

1 

20  57 

16  00 

226 

190 

. .. . 

316 

.O'.t 

•y 

»> 

1 

2 

1 

27  50 

23  00 

67 

68 

. . . , 

135 

59 

4 

4 

.» 

rr 

2.3  00 

98 

63 

I-"- 

67 

1  24 

6 

4 

9 

4 

20  00 

20  00 

203 

1.33 

1.-.. 

386 

37 

1  14 

4 

14 

. . . . 

24  00 

349 

231 

317 

56 

2 

h 

1 

i 

30  00 

18  00 

37 

40 

1 . . . . 

4rt 

62 

5 

1 

4 

5 

. . . . 

23  23 

130 

98 

112 

51 

7 

1 

4 

4 

3 

30  00 

25  00 

204 

176 

1  ’ " ' 

.3.35 

51 

2 

9 

R 

9 

22  00 

56 

48 

75 

62 

6 

1 

4 

.9 

4 

25  50 

21/  00 

91 

110 

•  •  *  • 

120 

1  03 

7 

4 

5 

2 

30  00 

23  00 

223 

183 

'. . .  - 

219 

46 

3 

1 

*■) 

<> 

o 

•  •  •  • 

i  23  00 

1 

71 

49 

1  •  •  •  » 

1 

68 

62 

151 

11 

9S 

126 

29 

1  26  33 

22  18 

4,021 

;  .3,312 

i.... 

U,630 

6»> 

CENTRE  COUNTY 
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COUrSiTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AXJ)  KATE  PER  CEXT. 


•c  B 


o 

IL, 

o 

CCi 


12) 

X 


rt> 


CCI 

o 


$S78  48 
1,272  53 
797  86 
1,027  00 
869  00 
945  11 
1,346  56 
624  66 
380  00 
1,686  73 
657  65 
923  00 
717  56 
455  65 
454  02 
459  81 
1,127  00 
239  91 


909  00 
209  17 
579  01 
902  65 
418  86 


3 

3^  i 

s  ^ 

^  o 
o  ^ 

«1  X 


$479  62 


500  00 


325  00 
58  99 


H 

o 

3 

O 

C 

3 

o 

A 


$878  48 
1,272  53 
797  86 
1,027  00 
869  00 
945  11 
1,826  IS 
624  66 
360  00 
1,686  73 
657  65 
923  00 
717  56 
455  65 
454  02 
459  81 
1,627  00 
239  91 


1,234  00 
268  16 
579  01 
902  65 
418  86 


—  o 
S’  3 


c  o 
aq  3- 


P  pr 

»-5  O 

o 

o  a 

GO 


IT, 861  22  1  1,363  61  19,224  83 


a 

o 

CO  a 
O 

o  “ 


c 

"a 

c 

CO 

fD 

CO 


O 


3. 

7. 

3. 

2.5 

2.25 

2.25 

2.5 

4. 

6. 

9. 

6. 

4.5 

•  •  •  •  I 

6. 

4. 


2.18 


2.25 

5. 

5. 

o 

7. 

7. 

2.5 

12. 


KKCEIPTS. 


r-K  O 

2  § 
< 
s 


.  ^ 
o 

a 


o 


$115  15 
96  60 
67  90 
1.35  80 
133  00 
127  75 
147  00 
58  00 
41  30 
101  85 
56  00 
67  90 
115  15 
47  60 
47  25 
112  00 
1.59  60 
56  00 
72  45 
93  00 
29  75 
74  20 
110  95 
33  60 


rt-  ® 

?5  Q 

K  2. 

;  5 

I 

•  d 

:  3 

\  o 
, 

•  O) 

•  (::> 

•  r-K 

•  o 

•  ^ 


OQ 

O 


o 

o 


$483  27 
1,272  53 
720  00 


800  00 
916  76 
1,802  60 
593  00 
320  00 
1,653  00 


564  63 

**•••••• 

438  60 
721  80 


1,627  00 
137  75 
906  33 
1,109  18 
163  09 
490  00 
864  28 
265  00 


expenditures. 


o 

o 

yji 


•-t 

O 


2,100  70  15,848  82 


$800  00 
1,024  00 
783  00 
976  00 
748  00 
676  00 
1,279  20 
456  00 
304  00 
1,012  00 
525  00 
515  00 

320  00 
400  00 
480  00 
1,335  00 
269  00 
528  00 
800  00 
176  00 
494  00 
824  00 
250  00 


o 

p 

a 

o 

a 

r-t* 

a 

a<5 

CD 

a 

o 

‘  5’ 

CA 


$90  64 
345  13 
122  28 
90  00 
90  46 
125  00 
160  00 
78  00 
69  00 
242  43 
51  00 
49  63 
'•••«••« 
69  06 
55  31 


98  00 
27  92 
74  21 
200  00 
14  00 
23  75 
156  17 
30  00 


Ct 
.  o 


M  w  CD 


C  3 
OR?  a? 

Ppc- 
O  C 


-.  3 
3  O 

or?  ■“* 


3  S 
ct<? 

"  T? 

H,  3 

^  2. 
£..  p 
ca 


$43  27 

’is’n 


75  60 
417  00 


867  90 
690  50 

*•••■•• 

100  00 
16  00 
16  95  ' 


525  00 
18  50 
612  44 


6  18 
4  50 
4  75 
15  00 


14,979  20  12,261  99  [3,427  45. 
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DAUPHIN  COUNTY. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  DAUPHIN 


SCHOOLS. 


DISTRICTS. 


cr 

o 

t— • 

CD 


cr 

CD 


cc 

Cl 

p' 

O 

O 


1.  CoHewago . 

2.  Dauphin  bor.,  (new)*.. 

3.  Derry . 

4.  Gratz  borough . 

5.  Halifax. 


6.  Hanover,  East . 

7.  Hanover,  South . 

8.  Hanover,  West . 

9.  Harrisburg,  N.  ward.. 

10.  Do. . S.  ..do..  . 

11.  Jackson . 

12.  Jefferson . 

1.3.  Londonderry . 

14.  Lykens . 

15.  Middletown  borough.. 
10.  M^ifflin ..........  ..... 

17.  Millersburg  bor. (new, )t 

18.  Paxton,  Upper . 

19.  Paxton,  Middle . 

20.  Paxton,  Lower . 

21.  Reed . 

22.  RushJ . 

23.  Susquehanna . 

24.  Swatara . 

2.5.  Swatara,  Lower . 

26.  Washington . 

27.  Wiconisco . 


14 

1 

11 

10 

5 

5 

13 

9 

7 

4 

10 

7 

4 

9 


9 

12 

7 

3 


c“ 


C* 

o 

nr 

c 

c 


(t> 


o 


I—* 

» 

0? 

CD 

O 

o 

•-►s 

B 

o 

p 

CF 

Cft 


8 

7 

9 

7 

7 


182 


4 

5 
4 
4 
4 

4 

5 

10 

9:’ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

9 

4 


teacheks. 


SCItOLARS. 


o' 

CD 

1-1 


CD 

r4- 

CD 

P 

2- 

O 

CA 


14 

1 

11 

10 

5 

5 

6 

3 

>  •  •  I 

4 
9 
7 
1 
9 


c" 

o 


p 

* 

a 

fD 

P 

C 

►—* 

O) 


7 

7 

7 

i 

*4 


>■ 


H-»  O 

o 

B  P 
^  aQ 


CO 

P 


lb 


O 


P 


CO 

CO 


E  r: 

c 

r^Cfn 

cr  c 


ft 

CO 


l-ti 

ft 


o 

CA 


ft 


$20  00 
>•••••■• 

25  00 
,30  00 
22  50 
20  40 
'  22  50 

24  00 
39  73 
38  60 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
50  00 

25  00 


10 


9 

8 

T 

2 


26  11 
23  37 
26  00 
26  00 


26  33 
19  82 


20  00 


21  00 


p 

p" 

CD 

1-1 


P 

P 

o 

CA 

ft 


9(5 

I  •  •  •  • 

4.34 

49 

.342 

241 

113 

145 

503 

334 

165 

120 

227 

2.39 

154 

208 


20  00 


21  00 


.321 

313 

271 

76 


p 

cr' 

CD 


1  ^ 


r*-  "Cl 
I  CD  ® 

c  ® 

P 
cn  p 
®  rt 


CD 

cc 

CD 

t=r 

o 

P 

C/J 


P 

CR 

Q 

o 


O 
C  w 
c 

P  C 


CD 

P 

CD 


o  o' 
o  o 


o 

►-D 


*)OQ  ' 

51 

266 

183 

116 

102 

450 

320 

125 

100 

195 

198 

156 

186 


63 

772 

59 

332 

222 

122 

130 

650 

576 

170 

88 

234 

265 

285 

256 


245 

238 

184 

68 


6  i  566 


219 

82 


25  00 
30  00 
28  00 
20  50 
28  00 


20  00 
17  37 


185 

179 

237 

178 

252 


5  .150  1  .34  26  28  1  20  69  [5,382 


145 

141 

200 

143 

194 


4,407 


250 

320 

336 

207 

447 


c 

p 

o 


oc 

a 

:r 

c 


$  50 
•  •  • 

4.) 
30 
43 

47 
49 

48 
45 
39 
48 
36 
47 
56 
43 


6,959 


41 

45 

40 

50 


60 

65 

54 

43 

44 


*  Reported  in  the  district  of  Middle  Paxton, 
t  Reported  in  the  district  of  Upper  Paxton. 

I  No  schools. 
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COUNTY, /or  the.  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  UATK  PEK  CEXT. 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPE.NDITUUES. 


“tJ  d 
2  o 

c 


2d 


I? 


Q 


O 

o 


%m  72 


> 

d'B 

jc  £ 

^  o 


CT 


C 


P 

o 


o 


5, 


c 


< 
c  d 


•S403  72 


35  - 
c  ** 


C 

O  — 

X  zr 


5 

o 


c  O  ! 

:£.  •  I 


r*^ 

<-»  o 

C 

c 


o 


zo 

rr- 

P 

O 

P 


P* 


9 
^  9 
2. 


O' 

2. 

pt- 

o 

o 


O: 

O 


O 

c 

cc 


C 

o 

p 

p 


o 


D 

CR 

O 


o 

02 


9 
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BUTLER  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  BUTLER 


SCHOOLS.  1 


TKACHICKS. 


SCHOLARS. 


DISTRICTS. 
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BUTLER  COUNTY.  17 

COUNTY, yb?*  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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♦  Remaine  unpaid. 
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CLINTON  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CLINTON 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Allison . 

2.  Bald  Eagle  . 

3.  Beech  Creek 

4.  Chapman... 

5.  Coal  Brook  . 

6.  Crawford... 

7.  Dunstable  .. 

8.  Gallaher. . . . 

9.  Greene . 

10.  Groye . 

11.  Grugan . 

12.  Keating . 

13.  Lamar . 

14.  Leidy . 

15.  Logan . 

16.  Lock  Haven 

17.  Lumber . 

18.  Mill  Hall.. 

19.  Pine  Creek 

20.  Porter . 

21.  Wayne  .... 

22.  Woodward. 
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ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  ALLEGHENY 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Allegheny  city,  (4  w.).. 

2.  Baldwin . 

3.  Birminghana . 

4.  Do . East . 

5.  Ohartiers . 
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140  70 


136,042  53  54,440  34  190,482  97  13.64  5.5  10,231  55  162,630  20  115,926  23  14,684  61  54255  IT 


>!  ® 
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o 

o 


o 


o 


QQ 

a> 

Cf 

o 
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$27,115  43 
1,512  24 
7,599  89 
2,074  00 
3,477  00 
646  30 
1,554  97 


EXPENDITURES. 


O 

o 

w 

(Tt- 

o 

P 

00 

(rt- 

h. 

P 

a 


90  00 
3,051  00 
1,027  00 
1,370  00 
1.252  00 
1,196  50 
1,063  46 
2,600  00 
892  99 
1,871  63 
1,802  15 


1,171  87 
1,628  84 
1.329  54 
259  26 
801  23 
1,680  97 
1,355  08 
981  00 


70,691  15 
1,270  40 
2,880  35 
1,214  11 
725  00 
1,428  00 
1,840  27 
1,153  00 
1,507  13 
1,075.22 
1,303  59 
'544  31 
900  00 
1,726  16 
1,992  16 
275  00 
1,200  00 
1,500  00 


1,211 

650 

960 

1,6.50 

1,060 

930 

862 

840 

390 

400 

1,296 

1,880 

500 

1,175 

1,015 


p 

® 

P 

P 

Pi 

a 

o 

P 

frr- 

B 

OR 

® 

B 

a 

o 

an 


i $20,7.50  00 
1.350  00 

3.500  00 

1.500  00 
2,337  50 

945  00 
1,300  00 
1,081  80 
364  00 
122  00 
1,818  00 
1,000  00 
1,335  00 
1,154  00 
930  00 
736  50 


68 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
37 
00 
00 
00 
56 

44,697  95 
468  00 
2,279 


856 
1,584 
1,375 
600 
1,170 
1,090 
816 
247 
453 
1,800 
1,325 
725 
1,394 


62 

25 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


$4,273  68 
62  00 
612  00 
221  00 
300  00 
55  35 
25  50 
48  80 
60  00 
280  00 
82  71 
90  00 
72  25 
98  00 
50  00 
103  81 
130  00 
44  00 
60  00 
70  35 
76  72 
113  15 
57  05 

90  00 
8  93 

84  97 
138  55 

91  17 
57  00 

193  00 
5,351  00 
34  00 
394  78 
36  00 


50  00 
84  00 
70  00 

87  34 
305  60 

88  59 
53  41' 
98  00 

100  00 
100  55 
7  00 
50  00 
114  39 
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$504  32 
235  24 


55  00 
206  00 
27  1() 
2,051  87 
20  00 


1,150  32 
1,000  00 
72  30 
352  09 


18  49 
970  00 


2,780  08 
39  88. 
1,000  09 


1,200  OO 
495  00 
13  25 
325  oa 


76  83 
355  00 
8,000  OO 
22821  00 
90  00» 
7,729  00 


50  OO 
55  (M) 
30  OO 
735  75 


490  00 
208  43 
376  00 
350  00 
352  72 
7  6S 


12  00 


average  number  of  scholars  attending  school,. 395  ;  cost  of  instruction,  $1,000. 

teachers,!;  female  teachars,  1 ;  salaries  of  males  per  month,  $50  ;  salaries  of  females  per  month, 

per  month,  32;  instruction,  $739  66;  contingencies,  $22  06;  school  houses,  &c.,  $317  62. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATExMENT  OF  ARMSTRONG 


1 

DISTRICTS. 

scnooL.s. 

1  TEACHEKS. 

SCnOLAUS 

• 

j  Whole  number  of  schools . ' 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

^  Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

!  Number  of  male  teachers . 

i 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 
mont?, .  .. 

Average  salaries  of  females  per  | 
month . 

Number  of  male  scholai-s . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

1 

6 

< 

( 

< 

Avei'age  number  of  scholars  at- 

tonflinor  . . . 

< 

1 

1  Cost  of  t'cnching  each  scholar  per 

until  Hi ................  . . . 

14 

. . . . 

4 

14 

.«5!n  no 

408 

263 

671 

$ 

41 

1 

1 

7 

1 

.30 

on 

47 

57 

69 

TtnflTnln  NTnrfli  . 

6 

4 

0 

9.0  on 

177 

142 

.  211 

37 

10 

4 

7 

3 

20 

no 

nn 

129 

152 

281 

6« 

6 

4 

7 

1 

28 

22 

20 

do 

302 

228 

.310 

41 

7 

1 

4 

7 

18 

28 

174 

133 

264 

41 

7.  Cowanshannock . 

14 

1 

4 

12 

2 

19 

00 

18*  00 

320 

251 

.... 

571 

46 

8.  Franklin . 

15 

•  •  *  • 

4 

12 

3 

19 

00 

19  00 

473 

300 

•  • 

400 

37 

9.  Freeport  borough.... 

2 

.... 

4 

1 

3 

30 

00 

14  00 

110 

114 

1.32 

32 

10.  Kittanning  borough. . 

1 

10 

1 

4 

40 

00 

16  00 

203 

200 

350 

25 

11  TTisjU’imin  pf  n.s . 

12 

4 

12 

20 

75 

356 

254 

.... 

300 

4M 

19  TTif.fftTi'ninfr  . 

7 

4 

7 

21 

60 

181 

129 

310 

48 

TiOPinlilmrcf . . 

1 

8 

1 

26 

00 

48 

40 

.  56 

m 

14.  Madison . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

4 

7 

1 

15 

53 

8  00 

181 

158 

•  •  •  • 

.  156 

34 

15.  Manor . 

5 

3 

4 

5 

*  •  •  • 

25 

00 

12  50 

141 

111 

. . . . 

205 

49 

Tfi  Afil t.nn  . . . 

3 

4 

1 

25 

00 

37 

38 

.  40 

17.  Mahoning . 

9 

•  •  •  • 

4 

8 

. 

20 

38 

18  00 

229 

157 

242 

5© 

18.  Perry . 

6 

1 

4 

5 

1 

23 

68 

19  00 

148 

90 

.... 

238 

58 

19.  Plum  Creek . 

15 

1 

4 

12 

3 

18 

00 

18  00 

.349 

269 

•  •  •  • 

618 

4:3 

20.  Pine . 

18 

*  •  •  • 

4 

14 

9 

18  86 

14  07 

440 

356 

•  •  •  • 

412 

49 

Ppirlbnnk  . . 

7 

5 

4 

7 

19 

75 

124 

140 

107 

52 

22.  Sugar  .Creek . 

15 

4 

12 

”3’ 

20 

00 

18 

00 

353 

308 

•  •  •  • 

363 

44 

9.^  Va.llpv* . 

24.  Wayne . . 

11 

•  •  •  • 

4 

6 

5 

20  00 

18 

00 

219 

197 

220 

25.  New  Worthington. .. . 

1 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

•  •  •  • 

30 

00 

29 

39 

.... 

62 

44 

26.  Belknap,  (Ind.  new).. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

11 

00 

17 

8 

. . . . 

25 

44 

193 

14 

6 

166 

40 

22  88 

16 

10 

5,201 

4,134 

*  •  •  • 

6,613 

43 

*  Reported  in  Pine,  from  which  it  was  taken. 
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AKJVISTRONG  COUNTY. 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATH  PER  CENT. 


RECEIPTS. 
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$725  37 

$725  37 

$1,450  75 

148  97 

148  97 

695  00 

695  00 

850  00 

300  00 

1.150  00 

1,605  75 

1,605  75 

663  00 

294  00 

957  00 

1,388  55 

1,.388  55 

1,583  20 

395  80 

1,979  00 

379  13 

379  13 

1,151  97 

1,151  97 

973  00 

973  00 

1.946  00 

657  48 

. 

657  48 

160  00 

160  00 

800  09 

800  09 

550  10 

550  10 

88  20 

88  20 

176  40 

788  63 

788  63 

646  41 

646  41 

535  00 

165  00 

700  00 

1,250  00 

1,250  00 

941  72 

941  72 

1,883  44 

1,491  35 

542  30 

2,033  65 

1,314  97 

1,314  97 

1‘44  49 

144  49 

124  99 

124  99 

249  98 

19,657  37 

4.550  38 

23,207  76 
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9. 

9. 
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3 

00 
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< 
a 

a 
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o 
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3 

O 


O 

►-<5 

OD 

o 
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$;]6i  00 
3S  85 
68  95 
103  60 
213  50 
55  30 
145  25 
203  00 
114  10 
149  80 
174  30 
86  10 
39  20 

106  75 
68  60 
17  50 
97  30 
89  95 

152  25 

107  80 
78  40 

140  35 
103  25 
126  25 
24  50 


$1,579  73 
137  17 
680  55 
950  00 
],.395  66 
630  00 
1,425  00 
1.929  00 
'272  98 
809  30 
1,105  00 
657  48 
150  00 
554  94 
608  26 
68  00 
837  83 


649  25 
1,093  00 
586  92 
1,341  48 


EXPENDITURES. 


O 

o 

ro 


1^. 

»-> 


O 

cs 


6.2  I  9.  1  2,768  50 


299  62 
114  63 


17,875  80  15,970  20 


$1,120  00 


504  00 
800  00 
856  25 
512  00 
1,121  .00 
1,140  00 
288  00 
796  50 
968  45 
600  00 


480  00 
512  50 


732  00 
552  00 
1,027  50 
1,268  00 
'556  00 
1,176  00 


840  00 
120  00 


s 

£. 

p 

D 

a 

a 

o 

0 

3 

cr? 

o 

3 

a 

<s>’ 


$84  00 
5  20 

33  00 
60  00 
80  87 
22  89 
71  25 

121  00 
56  00 
50  00 
136  78 
44  55 
18  00 
56  28 

34  89 
5  83 

73  03 


c. 

S  S  {A 

^ 

®  p 

f-.  OD 


Z’  o 
ORl  — 


Si  3 

•u 


M 
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$725  37 
8.12 
168  00 
20  OO 
44$  4.5 
12  3S 
2  0(J 

739  00 


21  77 
5  00 
190  00 


70 

i  u 


0  4 


70 
80 
66  05 
75  00 


66  00 


185  30 
16  72 
325  73 
450  m 


210  OC 
10 


1,312  31  13,5.38  U 
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BUCKS  COUNTY, 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  BUCKS 


\ 

DISTRICTS.  ■ 

1 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS 

!  Whole  number  of  schools . 

1 

• 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

{  Average  No.  of  months  taught. . 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

, 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

C 

t 

I 

!  .  ■  ' 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 

•month . . . 

1 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 
month . 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

< 

1 

j 

1 

1 

0 

c 

< 

c 

< 

< 

a 

Average  number  of  scholars  at- 

toiirliniy  schnnl  ................ 

E 

< 

t 

Cot  of  teaching  each  scholar  per 

'  . . . . a. 

j .  Beclmiust.er . 

10 

5 

10 

.... 

^20  00 

285 

222 

50 

.325 

$ 

40 

*?.  1(1  Pill  . 

7 

10 

7 

.30  no 

199 

139 

.338 

67 

A.  Bristol  borou£?h . 

5 

2 

10 

2 

7 

45 

00 

$24  28 

238 

203 

440 

59 

4.  Do. .  .township . 

6 

10 

5 

1 

28  40 

25  00 

175 

165 

a  a  a  • 

206 

51 

5.  Buckingham . 

10 

•  •  •  • 

10 

4 

6 

25  00 

24  00 

400 

394 

a  a  a  'a  ' 

280 

33 

I).  Doylestown  borough, 

1 

•  •  •  • 

10 

1 

2 

40  00 

22  50 

132 

120 

a  a  a  a 

1.30 

34 

7.  Do . township, 

5 

1 

9 

■2 

3 

20  00 

23  00 

187 

131 

.  .  . . 

216 

40 

(4  Dnrbfi.Tn  . . 

6 

5 

5 

25  00 

32 

23 

36 

70 

y.  Falls . 

7 

1 

9 

5 

i 

30  00 

25  00 

231 

227 

271 

70 

i  0  1!  fn.vpnp.k  . . . 

0 

4 

6 

20  00 

160 

100 

1 

156 

54 

1 1 .  Hill  town . 

.  12 

5 

10 

2 

20  00 

16  00 

362 

270 

a  a  a  a 

.312 

39 

12.  Lower  Makcfield . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

9 

1 

6 

25  00 

25  00 

202 

155 

.... 

203 

49 

13.  Middletown . 

5 

•  •  •  • 

10 

4 

1 

29  60 

23  00 

270 

231 

370 

30 

11  Mil  fnrd . 

13 

5 

13 

22  00 

384 

267 

95 

364 

44 

1 !).  Morrisville . 

2 

.... 

10 

1 

1 

30  00 

22  00 

75 

65. 

a  a  a  a 

97 

.33 

1  TVew  Brit;i,in . . 

8 

5 

8 

22  00 

212 

1.34 

54 

110 

51 

1 7.  New  Hope . 

1 

•  •  •  • 

10 

1 

3 

50  00 

20  00 

72 

61 

a  a  a  a 

81 

80 

IR  Newtown  boron  p’h ... . 

2 

8 

2 

25  00 

70 

60 

a  a  a  a 

92 

40 

10  Tio.  .  .  .  town  shin.  .  . 

4> 

10 

3 

25  00 

147 

109 

30 

1  N  oe  k  a.ni  i  von . 

10 

3 

/) 

10 

23  00 

.362 

234 

370 

40 

*  1  North  n.'iTinton . 

8 

10 

4 

4 

27  50 

24  00 

215 

175 

217 

53 

22.  Plumstead . 

10 

i’ 

8 

8 

8 

25  00 

15  00 

367 

292 

30 

450 

49 

23.  Quakertown . 

1 

•  •  •  I 

10 

1 

1 

25  00 

14  00 

22 

18 

a  a  a  a 

27 

97 

24.  Richland . 

b 

1 

9 

5 

4 

25  00 

14  00 

242 

1.56 

.35 

176 

45 

R.oekhill . 

10 

2 

4 

10 

20  00 

.317 

260 

39 

580 

35 

Solebury . 

12 

t  •  a  • 

9 

2 

10 

21  12 

21  12 

390 

330 

a  a  a  a 

.385 

35 

27.  Southampton . 

4 

1 

10 

3 

2 

3(1 

00 

22  50 

144 

110 

a  a  a  a 

180 

53 

■IR  Snrincrfiehl . . 

11 

5 

11 

20  00 

361 

312 

68 

.367 

33 

2y.  Tinicum . 

12 

...! 

6 

10 

2 

20  00 

20  00 

343 

251 

1.... 

295 

40 

6 

1 

9 

1 

5 

23  00 

23  00 

140 

160 

205 

46 

3 

10 

94 

28  00 

25  00 

92 

69 

147 

47 

■32.  Warrin2;ton . 

4 

•  •  •  a 

.  8 

o 

1 

22  78 

22  78 

146 

113 

. . . . 

a  a  a  a 

95 

36 

33  Warwick . 

4 

9 

4 

22  00 

113 

71 

a  a  a  a 

85 

48 

34.  Wrightstown . 

3 

.... 

9 

1 

2 

23  00 

22  00 

68 

72 

.... 

80 

48 

219 

13 

8 

154 

89 

26  50 

21  80 

7,155 

5,699 

372 

7.676 

47 
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BUCKS  COUNTY. 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AXD  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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#1,000  00 
5,331  64 
3,543  00 
J.849  65 
2,600  00 

1.139  47 
1.325  78 

653  79 
2.661  61 
558  80 

1.140  00 
2,202  01 
1,854  24 
1,100  00 

600  00 
1,320  00 
1,495  03 
406  00 
770 
1,380 
2,528  28 
1,974  00 
249  66 
1,469  71 
1,000  00 
3,098  17 
1,300  00 
1,200  00 
1,600  00 
1,337  00 
714  74 
930  75 
737  88 
664  38 


$260  00 


900  00 


800  00 


2,422  68 


00 

00 


460  00 
1,144  88 


1,050  00 
800  00 


433  00 


48,765  59  !  8,270  56 
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$1,260 

2,331 

4;443 

1,849 

3.400 

l'l39 

i;325 

653 

5.084 

'558 

1,600 

3,346 

1,854 

1,100 

600 

1,320 

1.495 

'406 

770 

1,380 

2,528 

1.974 

'249 

2,519 

1,800 

3,098 

1,300 

1,200 

1,600 

1.800 

'714 

930 

737 

664 


00 

64 
00 

65 
00 
47 

78 

79 
29 

80 
00 
89 
24 
00 
00 
00 
03 
00 
00 
00 
28 
00 

66 
71 
00 
17 
00 
00 
00 
00 

74 

75 
88 
38 
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57.036  15 
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5 
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OQ 
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o 
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C 
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CD 

; 

•  a 
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3. 

2.5 


2.15 

2.5 


3. 

2. 


2.5 

5. 

18. 

1.7 

3. 

2.5 

3. 

3.25 

2. 


4. 


2.5 

1.7 

1.6 

2.7 
26. 

2. 
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RECEIPTS. 
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EXPENDITURES. 
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O 

d 

GQ 

P 

CD 
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ppropria- 

.  o 
• 

•  QD 

•  CD 

•  Cr* 

•  o 

•  o 

• 

•  2S 

I  ^  £- 
.  s®  ^ 

•  Z.  p 

•  ►I  nt 

•  •  1 

$177  10 

$1,078  50 

$1,000  00 

$125  00 

$150  00 

166  25 

2,173  26 

2,100  00 

239  51 

212  80 

4,055  00 

2,290  50 

378  82 

1,620  32 

140  00 

1.700  00 

1,680  00 

75  00 

100  00 

238  00 

3,326  67 

2,440  00 

500  00 

730  00 

91  00 

885  50 

137  76 

117  60 

1,325  78 

1,104  00 

253  22 

76  22 

107  45 

598  27 

125  00 

60  00 

172  90 

4.497  00 

2,186  00 

480  83 

1,583  00 

103  95 

447  07 

480  00 

90  00 

6  00 

194  95 

1,542  03 

1,160  00 

170  00 

994  0© 

1.34  40 

1,556  50 

1,576  02 

139  81 

154  35 

1,732  31 

1,413  71 

138  41 

64  63 

240  10 

1,200  00 

1,430  00 

150  00 

54  25 

512  00 

520  00 

61  00 

23  27 

107  45 

1.019  45 

880  00 

123  88 

83  65 

100  10 

1,351  28 

1,020  00 

406  57 

163  91 

57  40 

390  00 

400  00 

49  75 

175  00 

69  65 

712  00 

750  00 

55  52 

83  00 

199  50 

1.172  88 

134  39 

47  80 

161  70 

2,562  IS 

2,060  00 

145  00 

10  OO 

214  90 

1,599  15 

1,580  77 

182  29 

16  00 

29  40 

245  33 

195  00 

32  00 

20  00 

167  30 

1.420  02 

911  00 

100  00 

1,065  00 

232  75 

704  12 

800  00 

195  00 

50  00 

214  20 

2,913  60 

2.281  41 

252  62 

131  25 

120  40 

1,293  37 

1.200  00 

80  00 

150  00 

212  10 

1,220  84 

1,100  00 

99  25 

2:]  97 

179  90 

1,542  28 

1.440  00 

324  59 

131  25 

1,700  00 

1.242  00 

125  00 

600  0© 

87  15 

714  74 

762  00 

114  23 

84  35 

915  00 

800  00 

60  00 

40  00 

67  55 

729  76 

747  00 

40  00 

12  00 

74  20 

600  57 

617  00 

46  96 

22  47 

4,816  35 

47,378  08 

40,349  79 

5,566  41 

8,041  49 

— - - 

p 

o 


CD 

C 

3 

5* 

CR 

CD 

P 

a 

t— • 

o 

ai 


at 

^  ^  ^ 
CD  <— 

3*  o 

H! 

2  2 

—  CD 

3  m 

CR  ' 
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CKAWFORU  COUNTY.. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CRAWFORD 


'  DISTRICTS. 

scnooL.s. 

TE. 

4.CUEKS. 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

1 

'  Number  of  sohools  yet  required.. 

i 

Average  No.  of  months  taught. . 

( 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 
month . 

1 

1 

1  1 
1  Average  salaries  of  females  per 

1  innnth  . 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

!  Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

# 

( 

0 

( 

< 

1 

< 

< 

1  1 
1  Average  number  of  scholars  at- 

1  fnnrlino’  sn.linnl . 

» 

■ 

o 
1  s 

O 

't> 

c 

ii 

-73 

-3 

1. 

Athens  . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

4 

3 

6 

$16  00 

$9  00 

176 

159 

3.35 

■- 

<: 

i  33 

2. 

Beaver . 

8 

3 

5 

2 

6 

24  00 

s  nn 

195 

100 

29') 

Bloomfield . 

11 

5 

3 

8 

18  00 

150 

194 

.341 

4. 

Cambridge . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

4 

5 

3 

19  40 

10  17 

192 

161 

•  •  •  • 

352 

36 

b. 

Conneaut . 

15 

4 

15 

7  35 

229 

268 

.300 

99 

6. 

Cussawago . 

14 

•  •  •  • 

6 

3 

11 

21  00 

9  00 

290 

190 

•  •  •  • 

450 

22 

T. 

Conneautville . 

3 

8 

3 

9 

.fSO 

99 

81 

108 

16 

8. 

Fallowfield,  East. . . . 

7 

«  •  •  • 

5 

6 

8 

18  00 

8  26 

125 

140 

•  •  •  • 

216 

65 

9. 

Do . West... 

4 

•  •  •  • 

5 

3 

4 

18  33 

10 

00 

1.38 

1.38 

«  •  •  • 

168 

35 

10. 

Fairfield . 

15 

*  •  •  • 

7 

12 

18 

18  50 

8  84 

296 

2.31 

•  •  •  • 

448 

72 

11. 

Greenwood . 

11 

1 

4 

8 

3 

18  25 

S 

12 

246 

176 

.385 

41 

12. 

Hartford . 

1 

1 

30  00 

24 

19 

70 

52 

13. 

Haj’-field . 

13 

1 

6 

9 

16 

18  00 

8  00 

297 

261 

•  •  •  • 

416 

U. 

Mead . 

14 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

10 

18  00 

9 

00 

244 

250 

•  •  •  • 

350 

32 

15. 

Meadville  boro.,  S.W. 

6 

•  •  •  • 

7 

1 

5 

47  50 

15 

79 

180 

148 

•  •  •  • 

258 

39 

16. 

Do . do. .  H.W. 

4 

9 

1 

,3 

30  00 

16  00 

108 

107 

215 

41 

17. 

Oil  Creek . 

9 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

9 

14  50 

9  00 

1.34 

161 

•  •  •  • 

214 

32 

18. 

Pine . 

5 

7 

ri 

19  nn 

96 

86 

1  50 

19. 

Richmond . . 

10 

•  •  •  • 

4 

7 

3 

-18  00 

8 

00 

229 

192 

•  •  •  • 

.309 

35 

20. 

Randolph . 

11 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

8 

11  91 

9 

18 

254 

204 

•  •  •  • 

24.3 

45 

21. 

Rockdale . 

10 

5 

7 

12 

19  72 

7  50 

225 

150 

•  •  •  • 

375 

27 

22. 

Rome . 

9 

3 

5 

3 

6 

19  00 

10 

00 

2()8 

217 

•  •  •  • 

3.30 

35 

23. 

Sparta . 

9 

6 

2 

7 

15  40 

6 

40 

201 

159 

•  •  •  • 

162 

21 

24. 

Spartansburg,  (New,) 

1 

4 

1 

24  00 

25 

30 

45 

44 

28 

2.5. 

Spring . 

14 

•  •  •  • 

5 

2 

12 

21  00 

9 

00 

.331 

200 

5.31 

26. 

Shenango,  South.... 

11 

1 

6 

10 

10 

20  00 

7  50 

200 

218 

•  •  •  • 

418 

65 

27. 

Do . North. . . . 

7 

*  •  •  • 

5 

2 

7 

18  50 

10 

36 

152 

155 

•  •  a  « 

192 

40 

28. 

Sadsbury  . 

9 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

5 

25  00 

12  00 

175 

160 

•  •  •  • 

.300 

48 

29. 

Summit . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

4 

2 

6 

20  00 

9 

83 

134 

133 

•  *  •  • 

183 

o7 

30. 

Summerhill . 

10 

2 

5 

4 

6 

16  00 

6 

00 

187 

142 

«  •  •  « 

125 

30 

31. 

Steuben . 

6 

4 

2 

A 

1  5  00 

104 

114 

140 

‘N 

32. 

Saegertown . 

1 

•  •  *  • 

1 

1 

40  00 

17 

00 

95 

68 

•  •  •  • 

1.35 

35 

33. 

Titusville . 

2 

•  •  •  * 

8 

1 

1 

25  60 

15 

00 

55 

53 

t  •  •  • 

100 

38 

34. 

Turnersville . 

1 

0 

2 

10 

83 

26 

14 

30 

36 

25. 

Troy . 

6 

3 

4 

7 

50 

93 

100 

166 

27 

36. 

Venango  township. . . 

5 

•  •  •  • 

5 

4 

4 

18  00 

9 

00 

112 

73 

.... 

122 

54 

XT. 

Do. . .  .borough. . . 

2  1 

0 

2 

n 

.33 

43 

5.3 

23 

38. 

Vernon . 

11 

•  •  •  • 

4 

6 

12 

16  58 

7  41 

224 

167 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

843 

48 

$9. 

Wayne . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

5 

6 

10 

17  02 

8  75 

150 

119 

160 

69 

40. 

Woodcock  township.. 

13 

•  •  *  • 

6 

3 

10 

19  00 

10  00 

240 

196 

•  •  •  « 

358 

36 

41. 

Do . borough  . . 

1 

1 

7 

1 

11 

70 

30 

31 

44 

22 

322 

15 

5 

1.33 

209 

20  86 

9 

82 

6,710 

5,818 

•  •  •  • 

10,317  1 

.39 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CEXT. 


5  5 

O 

C  5 

'X  — 

CiC  O 


.  P 
•  X 


CO 

o 


O 

C' 


s  =; 

oq  o 
c  ^ 

^  r-t* 

»» 

o  'Z 

“  g 


© 

© 

A. 


cr* 

e 


00 

00 


S298  25 
420  00 
294  30 
455  40 
450  00 
734  00 
290  40 
520  00 
290 
1.388 
700  00 
181  45 
783  05 
021  84 
1.122  95 
'  708  15 
490  88 
297  55 
544  88 
482  31 
692  27 
350  74 
•  494  16 
62  00 
727  14 

874  00 
045  04 
727  00 
450  05 
527  40 
353  00 
245  00 
106  00 

08  00 
48 

350  00 

105  38 
423  31 
427  42 

875  92 

106  00 


$149  12 


!  455  46 
I  872  24 


90  82 
205  00 


275  45 


076  17 


291  91 


350  74  i 


181  12 


84  57 


19.454  02  3,815  56 


170  90 


H 

c 


gs 

B 

o 

p 

cs 


o 

CO 

P. 


a  5 
<  =5 


'S 


CQ 

CK  c 


o  ” 

O 

Oj  O 


P 


^  5 

<r».  C 


O  IS 
OQ 

o  z: 
o  in 
»— •  oc 


>-  s 

'3- 

OQ  1-^ 
O  O 
OQ 


o 


$447 

420 

294 

910 

1,322 

784 

387 

725 

290 

1,388 

975 

181 

783 

621 

1,799 

768 

490 

297 

544 

774 

692 

713 

494 

62 

727 

874 
045 
727 
637 
527 
353 
245 
106 

68 

613 

350 

165 

423 

598 

875 
106 


5.5 


1. 

3. 


23,270  19 


O 

«.>• 


37 
00 

30 
93 
24 
00 
28 
00 
00  |.... 
00 

45  I  2. 

45 

65  I . . . . 

12  !  ^ 
15 
88 
55 
88 
99 

^  W 

27 
48 
14 
00 
14 
00 
04 
00 
17 

46 
06 
00 
00 
00 
05 
00 

38 

31 
38 
92 
00 


2. 


7. 

5.-" 

1. 

5.5 


6. 

3. 

7. 

7. 

12. 

6. 

13. 


0. 


3.5 

8. 

9. 

6. 

5. 

T. 


6. 

6. 

4.5 

5. 

7. 


RECEIPTS. 


ET.  © 

S 

< 
a> 

P- 


o 

2 

GC 

<r+- 

O 

O 


r*- 

P 

H 


(t 

o 

-rj 

o 

o 

B 

o 

I— ' 

g 

tr.- 

O 

>*; 

o 

Ol 

o 

.....i 

5 

o 


$70  35 
81  25 

91  00 
79  10 

134  40 
136  50 
78  75 
67  90 
47  25 
143  50 
119  70 
22  40 
136  50 
148  05 
96  60 

83  30 

84  00 
42  00 
98  00 

108  50 
•  91  70 

92  75 
92  55 


$449  86 
245  00 
361  36 
858  48 
1,269  35 
926  00 
370  90 
520  40 
260  00 
1,200  00 
900  00 
97  56 
698  75 
579  60 
1,559  28 
644  38 


5. 

6. 
8. 
6. 
6. 
7. 

13. 


2. 


8. 

3. 

5. 

5.5 


147  35 
109  55 
71  40 
73  50 
97  65 
99  75 
91  00 
28  00 
31  50 
12  25 

51  45 

52  85 
18  90 

113  75 
78  40 

114  45 
23  80 


221  74 
526  81 
655  74 
581  98 
330  00 
511  96 
38  00 
721  17 
701  20 
736  76 
550  00 
406  08 
461  00 
293  00 
231  50 
150  00 
64  83 
150  00 
345  01 
156  37 
399  44 
578  .33 
796  61 
107  70 


EXPE.NDITURES. 


2.65! 


6.3  1  3.362  10  20.662  20 


< 

< 

( 

( 

» 

( 

» 

( 

' 

t 

}q 

S 

Ti 

z 

Fuel  and  contingoncic.s . 

1 

j 

> 

d 

1 

< 

o 

-■  o 

-<  B  cn 

Vo'S, 
’  C 

P.  B' 
—•  O 

?  ^ 

a 

Oq 

>— <  © 
S.B 

7  'f 

$281  42 

$47  67 

$521  67 

15  00 

1  81 

339  00 

10  00 

430  46 

li  12 

432  62 

447  00 

1,001  75 

914  00 

12  00 

239  00 

69  11 

205  87 

524  40 

20  85 

277  00 

16  00 

2  00 

1,192  00 

7  00 

50  00 

670  50 

30  00 

2,750  00 

826  00 

34  58 

10  00 

569  75 

15  00 

6  15 

966  45 

175  80 

513  63 

798  00 

126  38 

45  00 

400  00 

26  86 

50  00 

231  00 

20  00 

600  00 

28  00 

413  14 

42  68 

226  05 

520  00 

33.00 

621  00 

250  00 

529  33 

6  75 

55  67 

62  00 

825  00 

825  00 

70  00 

30  00 

469  92 

58  88 

59  50 

475  00 

110  00 

150  00 

510  77 

13  88 

500  00 

232  00 

8  56 

211  00 

78  00 

173  00 

16  00 

8  00 

65  00 

12  00 

180  00 

470  00 

354  00 

102  00 

14  68 

17  84 

542  45 

15  72 

399  00 

20  00 

185  (K) 

881  31 

19  88 

27  37 

87  00 

8  87 

1  62 

18,683  90 

1,217  71 

7,U8  11 
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30  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CUMBERLAND 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
0. 
7. 
S. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

J-3. 

34. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
39. 
20. 
21. 


SCHOOLS 


DISTRICTS. 

\ 


Allen,  Lower . 

6 

Do.  .Upper . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

Otid'llSlC*  •••••••••••• 

18 

•  •  •  • 

Dickinson . 

16 

1 

Frankford . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

Hampden . 

5 

•  •  •  • 

Hopewell . 

6 

•  •  •  • 

Mechanicsbnrg. . 

4 

•  •  •  • 

Middleton,  North. . . . 

14 

2 

Do . South.. . . 

15 

•  •  •  • 

Mifflin . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

Monroe . 

11 

•  •  •  • 

New  Cumberland. . . . 

1 

.... 

Newton . 

9 

Newville . 

O 

i 

Pennsboro!,  East.... 

7 

• « *  • 

Do . West.. . . 

1.3 

•  •  *  • 

Shippensburg  boro’. . 

7 

•  •  *  » 

Do . twp. . . 

1 

•  •  • « 

Silverspring . 

11 

1 

Southampton . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

178 

5 

a:) 

(S 


o 

c 

i-fs 


o 

a 


c 

ao. 


TEACHERS. 


SCHOLARS. 


6 

6 

•  •  •  • 

$25  83 

•  *••••• 

104 

186 

•  •  •  • 

188 

43 

6 

7 

.  •  •  • 

25  00 

201 

175 

•  •  •  • 

198 

■  46 

10 

6 

12 

31  50 

$21  84 

449 

437 

51 

6 

15 

1 

20  00 

20  do 

435 

343 

90 

768 

41 

4 

7 

1 

18  90 

14  00 

218 

143 

•  •  •  • 

361 

41 

6 

5 

;k)  00 

174 

1.35 

1 47 

4S 

5 

6 

•  •  •  • 

20  00 

151 

122 

180 

44 

s  8 

2 

9 

27  50 

15  00 

152 

135 

•  •  •  • 

266 

30 

4 

13 

1 

21  00 

10  00 

343 

234 

•  • « • 

484 

40 

5 

32 

3 

20  00 

17  00 

877 

288 

•  •  •  • 

337 

44 

5 

8 

•  •  •  • 

18  00 

160 

192 

«  • « « 

184 

41 

5 

11 

•  •  •  • 

22  00 

267 

200 

•  •  •  • 

308 

51 

4 

1 

•  •  •  • 

30  00 

45 

32 

•  • « • 

55 

40 

6 

9 

20  00 

247 

220 

284 

38 

8 

1 

2 

30  00 

21  00 

88 

82 

125 

30 

5 

6 

1 

24  50 

10  00 

191 

154 

•  •  •  • 

199 

4.5 

7 

12 

1 

21  50 

15  00 

350 

285 

■  •  •  • 

321 

43 

6 

3 

4 

26  67 

19  00 

188 

200 

•  •  •  • 

298 

40 

6 

1 

»  •  •  • 

25  00 

24 

21 

•  •  •  • 

25 

5.5 

6 

9 

2 

22  00 

16  00 

336 

255 

•  •  •  • 

298 

39 

7 

8 

•  •  •  • 

# 

20  QO 

243 

203 

•  •  •  • 

443 

36 

6 

148 

30 

23  78 

16  26 

4,833 

4,042 

90 

5.579 

43 
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COUNTY,  for  the.  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


O 

Z/l 


> 

B 

O 

P 

P 

eri- 

O 

X 

t— • 

o 


S’ 


OQ 

O 


o 

o 


11.000  00 
'980  50 
4,500 
2,700 
1,113 
1,075 
413 
806 
2,009 
2,850 
807 
1,400 
120 
1.597 
'700 
1,049 
2,056 


1,226 

154 

1,916 

1,371 


00 

00 

59 

00 

00 

38 

33 

63 

29 

00 

00 

00 

00 

14 

50 

50 

00 

00 

27 


V 

p 

TS 

o 

CD 

CD 

OQ 


0 

c*- 

O 


to 

o 

o‘ 


p 


$500 

986 


477 

163 


H 

o 


P 

B 

o 

p 

0 


ffl 


00 

50 


1,000  00 


360  00 


00 

67 


$1,500 

1,973 

4,500 

3,700 

1,113 

1,075 

773 

806 

2,009 

2,850 

807 

1,877 

283 

1,597 

700 

1.049 

2.056 

1,226 

154 

1,916 

1,371 


29,852  16  3,487  17 


00 

00 

00 

00 

69 

00 

00 

33 

36 

63 

29 

00 

67 

00 
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Ce^oRED  Schools. — Darby  borough,  whole  number  of  schools,  1 ;  average  number  of  months 
attending  school,  16;  cost  of  instruction,  $80. 
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814  81 


225  00 


400  00 


500  CO 


600  01 


100  00 
800  00 


4,662  91 
230  00 


1,875  00 

1,100  00 


918  95 
575  00 
1,248  00 
1,150  00 
975  00 
831  57 
586  81 
1,500  00 
505  20 
1,050  58 
I  610  47 
1,575  00 
921  00 
800  00 
1,700  00 
762  21 
1,663  07 
1,350 
1,401 
625  00 
850  00 
1,900  00 
2,057  83 
600  00 
456  00 
21,342  82 
1,500  00 
152  82 
1,035  80 
2,275  00 
2,600  00 
495  94 
863  24 
814  81 


1. 


3. 

2.5 
1.75 
9. 


1.75 

1.5 


3.5 


00 

37 


1.5 


$99  75 
90  65 
116  20 

133  00 
135  80 

31  15 
147  70 
70  00 
73  50 
103  60 
99  05 
124-60 
58  45 
77  70 

79  10 
153  30 

134  75 
94  15 
98  35 
63  70 

164  85 
61  95 

80  50 
60  55 

144  20 
101  15 


$1,380  59 
!  1,2S0  44 
i  1,133  00 
I  1,352  00 
1,205  47  ; 

549  67  i 
1,989  33  i 
278  00  i 
415  60 

12  60  I 

1,035  10  I 
1,569  00  i 


$880  00 
7S8  00 
958  00 
1.100  00 
904  87 
104  00 
960  00 
378  00 
288  00 
736  00 
623  04 
848  00 


$116  28 
88  25  ! 
123  17  1 
150  00  ! 
127  44  I 
102  06 
177  40 
42  62 
135  74  ! 
92  73  i 
113  69 
127  61 


$293  00 
104  .39 
59  66 
27  OO 
220  42 
758  97 
2,622  65 
2  00 

4  50 
333  oa 
515  75 


59,532  46  12,333  98  i  71,866  44 


!  1.9 

139  30 

!  1.25 

122  15 

1.25 

125  65 

3. 

88  55 

1.5 

2. 

89  25 

2.3 

78  75 

2. 

99  75 

136  85 

1.25 


2. 

4.5 

4. 


2. 


3.9 


3.26 


2.46 


190  75 
95  90 
81  55 
1,380  05 
149  45 
9  45 
131  95 
88  55 
133  95 
107  10 
77  00 
83  65 


6,123  05 


909  91 
563  74 
1,108  60 
1,065  66 
975  00 
1.003  48 
586  81 
1,352  00 
505  20 
1,044  72 
614  27 
1,560  80 
891  00 
800  00 
1,573  22 
691  01 
1,600  23 
940  56 
1,308  48 
818  09 
1,163  04 
1.563  00 
1,821  00 
661  54 
945  92 
19,088  22 
1,500  00 
152  32 
1,014  54 
2.259  50 
1,345  20 
490  52 
552  00 
1.099  25 


600  00 
480  00 
1,120  00 
1.012  00 
787  00 
720  00 
460  00 
1,152  00 
88  00 
528  00 
540  00 
1,100  00 
700  00 
C20  00 
1,054  00 
700  00 
1,275  OJ 
!  750  00 

!  703  85 

i  480  00 
751  60 
i  1,025  00 
i  1,591  75 
i  530  00 
!  660  00 
16,081  69  I 
'  1,232  00  ' 
i  150  00  ! 
1.040  00  i 
550  00  ! 

1,088  00  I 

544  00 
552  00 
685  00 


69  17 
129  82 
229  17 
99  05 
135  00 
90  00 
128  34 
316  93 


56  00 
15  00 
41  73 
37  11 
159  OO 
49  43 


9  62 


35,769  63 


39  21 
112  34 
345  00 
153  42 
100  85 
}  178  32 
89  54 
700  12 
235  16 

95  00 
102  18 
110  84 
160  00 
271  47 

96  25 
103  61 

1,976  64 
100  00 
41  01 
208  37 
103  74 
148  34 
90  00 
72  53 
114  84 


501  00 
96  24 
400  00 
95  30 
72  45 
501  37 


101  20 


576  48 
11  45 
333  .34 
464  00 
179  16 
31  22 
25  00 
2,739  47 
250  00 


20  00 
1,827  22 
1,254  00 


212  00 
1,750  00 


50.018  80  !s.314  .?3  1 13  750 
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UKADFOKD  UOUiN'TY 


TAUULAR  STATEMENT  OF  BRADFORD 


DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOLS, 

teachers. 

SCHOLARS. 

;  1 

j  Whole  number  of  schools . 

1  Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

1  ' 

j  Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

i  Number  of  male  teachers . . 

'  Number  of  female  teachers . 

1  1 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 
month . 

1 

1 

1  1 
!  Average  salaries  of  females  per 

j  montli . 

1 

1. 

1 

1 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

t 

C 

6 

1 

1 

t 

a 

c 

1 

1 

< 

c 

0 

-  c 

=  1 

Z:  C" 

—  ffi 

0 

Cfi 

0 

cr 

c 

p 

er*- 

1 

Cost  of  toftoiiing  each  scholar  per 
month . 

1. 

Athens  borou£;h . 

'  2 

•  •  •  • 

•  8 

1 

2 

'B-SO  00 

$16  no 

126 

118 

•  •  •  • 

10s 

$25 

o 

*4» 

Do. . .  township  .... 

7 

1 

6 

7 

22 

18  14 

16  65 

445 

421 

•  •  •  • 

445 

56 

4 

4 

4 

6  00 

64 

59 

117 

20 

4. 

Albany  . 

8 

i' 

4 

3 

4 

15  33 

10  75 

185 

135 

•  •  *  • 

200 

28 

5. 

Asylum . 

10 

•  •  •  fl 

4 

1 

9 

13  00 

9  00 

155 

144 

•  *  •  • 

252 

30 

T^n  rl  i  n  crfon  boroin>*]i . . 

j 

1 

4 

1 

10  00 

21 

22 

43 

23 

4  . 

Do . township, 

7 

2 

5 

O 

i 

19  00 

9  H 

225 

191 

•  •  •  * 

290 

34 

8. 

Do . West . . . . 

9 

«  •  •  • 

4 

1 

8 

14  00 

12  00 

1.39 

123 

•  •  •  • 

223 

42 

9. 

rinl  11  m  hi  a,.  . . 

12 

2 

6 

3 

9 

17  20 

9  00 

177 

173 

350 

38 

10. 

Canton . 

13 

1 

6 

10 

16 

26  00 

14  00 

290 

269 

325 

80 

11 

Tin  rp.l  1..--*. . 

8 

A 

7 

15  43 

7  no 

300 

200 

360 

23 

12. 

R  ran  hi  in  , . 

4 

5 

4 

7  25 

141 

150 

288 

10 

13. 

Granville . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

6 

2 

6 

18  00 

9  04 

220 

216 

•  •  •  • 

360 

21 

14. 

Herrick . 

8 

1 

6 

4 

4 

17  00 

10  00 

160 

140 

•  •  •  • 

300 

36 

15. 

Litchfield . 

12 

2 

6 

1 

11 

12  00 

8  50 

300 

200 

15 

388 

21 

16. 

Le  Roy . 

7 

•  »  •  • 

6 

6 

7 

19  33 

7  75 

170 

125 

»  •  •  • 

193 

57 

17. 

Monroe  township. . . . 

9 

1 

5 

4 

7 

20  00 

8  50 

225 

156 

•  •  •  « 

354 

36 

18. 

Do. . . . . 

19. 

Orwell . 

10 

•  •  •  • 

6 

5 

5 

17  40 

5  90 

231 

215 

•  •  •  • 

420 

24 

20. 

Overton . 

4 

4 

1 

§ 

24  00 

18  00 

72 

54 

*  •  «  • 

120 

.30 

21 

Pike . 

] 

4 

15 

16  00 

8  00 

236 

173 

.333 

46 

22. 

Rome . 

11 

O 

Ad 

4 

6 

13 

14  67 

7  00 

214 

180 

•  •  •  • 

279 

43 

23. 

Ridgebury . 

12 

.... 

4 

7 

13 

19  14 

7  74 

340 

289 

•  •  •  • 

559 

37 

24. 

Shoshequin . 

11 

5 

9 

11 

15  12 

7  09 

225 

189 

*  •  •  • 

389 

51 

25. 

Smithfield  f . 

17 

•  •  •  • 

4 

5 

12 

16  40 

6  03 

295 

293 

*  *  f  * 

508 

26 

20. 

Springfield . 

14 

•  •  •  • 

4 

9 

5 

19  00 

12  00 

170 

180 

•  •  •  • 

.300 

44 

27. 

S IV i-'li  Oitio !»..••••••• 

5 

1 

4 

O 

4 

IS  00 

8  00 

117 

97 

•  •  •  • 

207 

40 

23. 

Standing  Stone . 

5 

2 

4 

6 

8 

18  00 

7  00 

160 

141 

•  •  •  • 

301 

51 

29. 

Sylvania  . 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

20  00 

8  00 

25 

28 

•  •  •  » 

30 

65 

30. 

Tuscarora . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

4 

3 

5 

18  20 

7  75 

168 

104 

•  *  •  • 

204 

34 

31. 

Towanda  borough, . . . 

2 

6 

1 

o 

O 

45  00 

17  .33 

103 

103 

•  •  •  • 

206 

47 

.32. 

Do. . .  .North . 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

18  00 

9  00 

66 

72 

138 

59 

.33 

Do . . .  -  township. . . 

4 

4 

4 

9  76 

57 

75 

27 

34. 

Troy  borough . 

1 

i' 

8 

1 

1 

30  00 

12  00 

113 

117 

•  •  •  • 

217 

20 

.35. 

Troy  township . 

12 

•  *  •  • 

7 

1 

11 

18  00 

8  00 

176 

159 

•  •  •  # 

335 

31 

36. 

Ulster . 

6 

•  •  •  • 

7 

3 

•  3 

17  00 

9  00 

139 

126 

*  •  •  • 

268 

30 

37. 

Wysox . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

6 

4 

7 

17  50 

7  25 

198 

165 

242 

33 

38. 

Wyalusing . 

12 

•  •  •  • 

7 

9 

15 

18  00 

7  00 

235 

187 

•  •  *  • 

400 

60 

39. 

Warren . 

14 

•  •  •  • 

6 

7 

7 

IS  50 

9  00 

222 

184 

•  •  •  • 

406 

46 

40. 

Wills . 

11 

•  •  •  • 

i6 

5 

16 

15  00 

2  00 

220 

,311 

•  •  •  • 

389 

20 

41 

Windhn.m . . 

10 

4 

10 

8  00 

166 

1.54 

240 

25 

42. 

Wilmot . 

7 

t  •  »  • 

4 

2 

5 

12  00 

8  00 

157 

151 

. . . . 

275 

21 

.331 

22 

5  1 

148 

304 

18  87 

9  25 

7,478 

6,591 

16 

11,  .367 

36 

♦  Reported  in  township  of  Monroe, 
t  Taken  from  report  of  school  year,  1855. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  e?iding  June  2,  18^6. 


O 

o* 

w 

n 

CJ' 

o 

o 


S377  41 
1,444  38 
148  00 
524  71 
370  87 
156  55 
415  83 
356  46 
702  72 
850  00 
514  56 
619  16 
752  34 
474  00 
696  22 
532  07 
693  11 


592  14 
736  21 
602  00 
500  00 
925  75 
518  45 
578  79 
465  78 
704  69 
232  98 
89  46 
403  00 
835  14 
163  48 
224  73 
325  00 
502  82 
402  00 
545  88 
673  31 
410  25 
550  00 
300  00 
231  77 


TAX  AND  RATE  FER  CEXT. 


1 

i  D  B 

1  0^  O 

o 

c-*' 

P 

a  o 
<  < 

How 

lev 

P 

1  a 

1  3 

1  z 
v  2. 

B 

o 

S’s 

1 

1  C'  3 

1  O 

fj 

-!  H 

1  ^ 

1  “  S' 

tJ 

<r>- 

cr 

S.5 

to  ^ 

1 5. 

i  • 

O 

O 

.  * 

<J 

♦ 

: 

P4 

on 

C  B 

. 

*3  - 

'  ^ 

O  cr 

G> 

C 

rji 

iV 

O!  2- 

;  CL- 

.  o 

* 

•  1-^ 

•  X 

• 

•  p 

•  P 

*  1 

•  ^ 

•  ^ 

RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 


o 


a  s 

"ja 

—  Q 
C-  3- 

5’S 


2  2 

.  ^ 


3 

{J'i 


00 


!  $377  41 


150  00 
156  55 


443  60 


200  33 


236  85 


200  00 
150  00 
247  27 


2.162  01 


$754  82 

3. 

1  3. 

$.51  80 

$380  00 

$256  00 

$)0  53 

$325  00 

1,414  33 

4. 25 

141  40 

1,170  15 

1,235  29 

182  25 

100  00 

148  00 

10. 

35  35 

100  00 

.100  61 

9  00 

524  71 

• 

10. 

63  25 

335  45 

333  63 

4. 

520  87 

2. 

6. 

61  25 

349  33 

317  00 

5  00 

4.39  76 

313  11 

10. 

10. 

16  10 

312  21 

40  00 

4  25 

250  75 

415  83 

4. 

79  80 

353  00 

120  00 

356  46 

55  30 

.  i 

702  72 

5. 

108  75 

626  53 

755  60 

5  00 

850  00 

6. 

131  60 

580  00 

850  00 

67  00 

31  02 

514  56 

6. 

76  30 

399  97 

432  75 

4  00 

619  16 

7. 

43  40 

113  76 

109  00 

33 

3  25 

1,195  94 

4. 

7. 

S3  65 

409  34 

555  00 

10  00 

89  12 

474  00 

9. 

64  40 

100  00 

550  00 

5  00 

896  55 

2. 

7. 

84  00 

500  00 

5.32  07 

7. 

74  90 

567  32 

493  16 

89  .34 

f.3 

693  11 

6. 

67  20 

275  00 

471  50 

29  50 

42  B 

20  65 

828  99 

2. 

5. 

89  25 

799  00 

602  18. 

63  56 

319  00 

736  21 

13. 

23  45 

187  00 

272  00 

.35  00 

9  74 

602  00 

3. 

121  10 

355  00 

630  00 

20  00 

500  00 

5. 

93  35 

470  00 

102  14 

925  75 

10. 

117  60 

860  47 

631  00 

41  52 

518  45 

3. 

116  55 

489  50 

609  62 

57S  79 

146  .30 

.390  92 

577  00 

.35  00 

7  50 

465  78 

4. 

152  95 

400  00 

441  00 

20  00 

30  00 

704  69 

10. 

54  60 

.332  46 

24  0  00 

39  83 

82  30 

232  93 

3. 

58  45 

211  28 

278  98 

6  51 

89  46 

5. 

19  25 

83  84 

100  00 

12  00 

13  44 

403  00 

6. 

60  20 

384  00 

435  14 

5. 

92  05 

770  69 

565  25 

40  61 

94  26 

163  48 

3. 

34  30 

117  on 

22  00 

50  on 

224  73 

3. 

42  70 

180  30 

174  50 

325  00 

4.75 

36  40 

237  00 

312  00 

10  00 

7  00 

502  82 

3.1 

98  35 

485  00 

699  00 

2  5ft 

402  00 

4. 

62  30 

379  46 

351  00 

22  46 

25  00 

545  88 

4. 

71  75 

513  41 

407  32 

31  10 

15  19 

673  31 

6. 

96  60 

780  00 

410  25 

4. 

114  45 

395  31 

750  00 

2. 

5. 

71  40 

785  00 

1,098  00 

200  00 

450  00 

86  10 

320  00 

1  50  OO 

529  04 

6.  1 

7. 

50  05 

306  00 

23,. 351  04 

4.  1 

6. 

3.173  -45  1 

15.061  68  ' 

15.760  41  1 

845  .33  1 

3.421  35 

21,192  02 
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CAKBON  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CARBON 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Banks . 

2.  East  Penn . 

3.  Franklin . 

4.  Kidder* . . 

5.  Lausanne . 

6.  Mauch  Chunk  boro. . 

7.  Do . do...E. 

8.  Do . twp.. 

9.  Mahoning* . 

10.  Packer . 

11.  Penn  Forest . 

12.  Towamensing . 

13.  Do . Lower, 

14.  Weatherly*.... . 


SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 


SCHOLARS. 


Whole  number  of  schools . 

I  Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

■ - - -  - - 

1  Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

1 

j  Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

Average  salaries  of  males  per  ] 
1  month . . . 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 
;  niontti . . . 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

t 

1 

j  Number  of  female  scholars . 

!  Number  learning  German. . 

i 

6 

1 

8 

4 

2 

$35  00 

$18  00 

240 

120 

6 

•  *  •  • 

4 

6 

•  •  •  • 

20 

64 

186 

74 

55 

.  7 

1 

4 

7 

24 

00 

190 

170 

6 

2 

6 

2 

4 

25 

00 

16 

00 

116 

103 

6 

•  •  «  • 

5 

4 

1 

34 

25 

24  00 

190 

142 

6 

•  •  •  • 

9 

1 

5 

70 

00 

25  00 

240 

300 

2 

...  * 

6 

2 

23  84 

45 

42 

13 

•  •  •  • 

8 

5. 

8 

35  00 

20 

00 

465 

371 

11 

•  •  •  • 

4 

11 

•  •  •  « 

22  00 

863 

619 

68 

2 

5 

2 

31 

00 

31 

34 

5 

•  •  •  • 

4 

3 

2 

22  00 

12 

00 

75 

80 

12 

5 

•  •  •  • 

4 

5 

•  •  •  • 

18 

30 

81 

66 

65 

7 

1 

5 

7 

22  00 

250 

154 

1 

1 

10 

1 

. . . . 

35 

00 

84 

56 

82 

6 

6  1 

60 

22  1 

29  86 

19 

16 

3,057 

2,331 

200 

&i  p 

g-aq 


0^ 


a 


§  S- 

•  o 
o 

O 

o 

3 

p 


280 

138 

360 

216 

172 

420 

65 

494 

426 

64 

125 

100 

258 

68 


3,176 


o 

B  C 
o  “ 
t=  « 


QD 

O 

Cr 

c 

p 


c 

“t 


$  49 
47 
46 
31 
51 
36 
54 
4i> 
18 
95 
59 
62 
38 
26 


54 


*  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  1855. 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


►3 

O 

oa 

O 

<c 


B 

o 

c 

B 

O 


P 


Oi 

X 

o 

cr 

o 

o 


SI, 927  00 
,534  73 
1,035  13 
649  44 
1,573  20 
2,200  00 
423  17 
2,960  48 
939  10 
323  00 
450  00 
400  OO 
913  39 
333  95 


14,632  59 


B 

a? 


B 

o 

X 

X 


3 

o 

B 

B 

<7.- 

o 

p 

< 

O 

o’ 

cr 

B 


S132  37 


178  00 


H 

o 


P 

3 

o 

B 

B 


o 


50  00 


913  39 


1,273  76 


$1,927  00 
667  10 
1,035  13 
827  44 
1,573  20 
2,200  00 
423  17 
2.960  4S 
'939  10 
323  00 
500  00 
400  00 
1,826  78 
333  95 


15,936  35 


cti 


o 
o'  „ 

B-  5 

?  B 

^5 

ZT.  w 

w 

w  2 
►c  ^ 

B  CT- 


a 


a 

u.  o 


,83 


10. 


3.93 


a  5 

b-3 
►+.  ^ 
o'  3 

>-5  VI 

o  — 
2.S7 

•tJ  o 
B  3 

O  CB 

“  a 
a  ^ 
m 


P 

•-s 


7. 

3. 

5. 


13. 

5. 

5. 

5. 


RECEIPTS. 


5. 

7.5 
4.12 
10. 


£7.  a 

®  S 

3  2. 

a 

B- 

o 

B 

02 

p 

6 

P 

-XS 

o 


p 


$150  50 
56  70 

100  45 
78  75 

112  70 
233  70 
73  50 
347  90 
122  15 
25  20 
33  25 
46  20 

101  50 
30  80 


«  § 

< 
O 


o 

B 

a 

o 

K-* 

a 

a 


X 

a 

c- 

o 

o 


EXPENDITURES. 


O 

o 

X 

ct- 


B 

X 

r7- 

■B 

B 

a 

r.- 

o 

B 


$1,727  00 
511  65 
658  18 
500  00 
1,115  67 
2,000  00 
423  17 
2,688  81 
907  00 
183  00 
168  33 
338  00 
710  20 
315  85 


6.33  1,518  30  12,293  86  12,046  52  i  974  52 


$1,760  00 
474  86 

683  00 

684  00 
884  33 

1,950  00 
310  00 
2,436  33 
968  00 
190  00 
220  00 
366  00 
770  00 
350  00 


B 

a 


a 

o 

B 


0^ 

a 

B 

a 

o 

OQ 


$?5  00 
36  50 
123  14 
10  00 
50  00 
175  00 
31  87 
157  22 
86  64 
39  66 


28  50 
151  00 


o 

W  1—  Q, 

B  B  X 
O'?  05 

O'  2, 

"  » 

B.  0* 
p-O 
^  2. 

►t  5* 
a  2 
B  S3 
P.  X 

D  (A 
05  " 

c 

a  ►* 
P.  ^ 

•t  X 


$17  46 
58  2S 
290  00 
38  00 
75  00 


443  65 
257  95 


25  00 
3  56 


1.208  83 
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TAUULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CHESTER 


DISTRICTS. 

• 

• 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

j  SCHOLARS. 
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D- 
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- 
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• 
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- 

o 

o 

s' 

^  W— 

o 

CD 

P 

a 

t- 

o 

r/3 

• 

^  • 

• 

o 

o 

B 

p 

CD 

e-f- 

O 

P 

o 

o 

1 

B  0? 
C  fD 

B  U! 

r-*- 

•  ^ 

•  CD* 

•  CO 

•  s, 

a 

•  CD 

CO 

B  ^ 

£6  CD 

iL  ^ 

cc 

”  “ 

B  5^ 

O 

5 

S-^ 

o 

o 

•  1 

1  ^ 
o 

1  o 

'  B 

P 

1  CD 

1  ^ 

'  ^ 

1  ^ 

i  3 

t/J 

o 

o 

B 

£. 

a> 

a 

c- 

o 

5* 

(D 

o 

D 

O 

D 

Q 

CD 

B 

p 

B 

i  _  >■ 

B 

0^ 

'ji  o 
n  • 

1  B-  O 

o  •-*> 

2.0, 

o 

1  C 

*  P 

•  CiU 

O 
a  o 

Q* 

cr 

o 

B*  2i 

o  2 
«  O 

B  O' 
o  cr 

•  9 

•  P 

•  O 

:  p* 

1.  Brandywine,  AVosfc.. 

5 

() 

5 

3 

$22  Oft 

$18  00 

1  100 

75 

1 

113 

$  94 

2.  lio . East.. 

5 

7 

5 

4 

21  on 

20  00 

i  126 

89 

! 

215 

93 

3.  Bradford,  West . 

7 

8 

1 

G 

26  00 

20  75 

166 

100 

1"“ 

140 

57 

4.  Do.... East . 

6 

9 

3 

3 

25  00 

23  50 

140 

1  87 

1 6.5 

64 

6.  Birmingham . 

1 

*  •  •  • 

6 

1 

1 

28  00 

11  00 

22 

24 

28 

85 

6.  Cain,  West . 

5 

8 

5 

26  on 

1  on 

1  /4  *> 

7.  Do..  East . 

5 

•  •  •  • 

8 

4 

1 

26  00 

22  00 

J  ou 

170 

1 

133 

127 

145 

40 

41 

8.  Charlestown . 

4 

1 

6 

4 

•  •  •  •  • 

23  00 

125 

100 

103 

60 

9.  Coventry,  North - 

6 

•  •  •  « 

6 

6 

1 

25  00 

15  00 

1.35 

106 

171 

69 

to.  Do. ...  South. .. . 

11.  Do.... East . 

.3 

8 

6 

5 

O 

u 

8 

24  00 

25  00 

83 

72 

1  ^4 

•  •  •  • 

93 

Of!*? 

*4^ 

4f\ 

12.  Easttown . . 

3 

7 

3 

25  on 

1  An 

I  i  ^ 
GA 

•  •  •  ♦ 

Z()  I 

A  O 

13.  Pallowfield,  West. . . 

6 

•  •  •  • 

7 

4 

2- 

25  00 

25  00 

175 

OU 

123 

•  •  •  • 

loU 

126 

42 

60 

14.  Do . Ejist _ 

7 

1 

8 

2 

5 

22  50 

20  00 

141 

133 

157 

52 

I.*).  Franklin . 

5 

•  •  •  • 

6 

6 

3 

23  20 

20  00 

115 

92 

124 

98 

16.  Goshen,  West . 

4 

7 

4 

20  00 

1  1  7 

Q  1 

A  1 

17.  Do...  East . 

3 

•  •  •  • 

7 

3 

2 

25  81 

20  00 

1  1  1 
103 

i  O 

94 

•  •  •  • 

ol 

86 

41 

1  5S 

18.  Highland . 

5 

*  •  •  • 

7 

5 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

80 

67 

140 

1  1  19 

19.  Honey  brook . 

9 

•  •  •  • 

7 

3 

6 

24  00 

18  no 

204 

173 

175 

48 

20.  Hopewell . 

1 

6 

1 

9/^ 

i  oo 

21.  Kennett . 

7 

2 

8 

1 

6 

23  00 

26  20 

363 

»>o 

363 

•  •  •  « 

0# 

1  48 

25 

22.  London  Britain  .... 

3 

•  7 

.3 

21  28 

64 

47 

23,  Londonderry . 

4 

«  •  •  t 

7 

2 

2 

20  00 

20  00 

110 

82 

•  •  •  • 

i  O 

96 

oi 

42 

24.  Londongrove . 

o 

1 

7 

6 

7 

25  44 

20  86 

236 

198 

279 

63 

25.  Marlborough,  West, 

6 

6 

3 

3 

23  00 

23  00 

IIS 

103 

113 

62 

26.  Do . East, 

7 

•  •  •  • 

7 

2 

5 

20  00 

19  00 

139 

137 

15.3 

52 

27.  Nantmoal,  East .... 

6 

7 

5 

24  00 

115 

96 

107 

5T 

23.  Do . West.... 

4 

8 

■  4 

23  00 

1 13 

1 10 

41 

29.  Newlin . 

4 

•  •  •  • 

7 

3 

4 

20  00 

17  00 

95 

45 

75 

91 

30.  New  Garden . 

7 

7 

7 

23  50 

1  HQ 

1  /I ;; 

TOO 

r.i 

SI.  New  London . 

4 

1 

7 

4 

94  00 

An 

1  4-0 
AQ 

•  •  •  • 

J  o4 
o;; 

ol 

82.  Nottingham,  West.. 

3  1 

•  •  •  • 

5 

I 

0 

21  66 

15  S3 

ou 

92 

75 

•  •  •  • 

oD 

57 

OT 

32 

83.  Do . East... 

11  1 

1 

5 

3 

8 

22  00 

20  00 

287 

203 

263 

46 

84.  Oxford,  Lower . 

6  ' 

•  •  •  • 

6 

5 

1 

20  on 

20  00 

173 

157 

152 

36 

35.  Do...  Upper . 

5  ' 

1 

•  *  •  • 

n 

2 

3 

20  00 

20  00 

110 

72 

122 

55 

36.  Do. ..  borough  ... . 

1 

•  •  •  • 

6 

1 

1 

20  00 

20  00 

27 

17 

44 

95 

37.  Pcnnsbury . 

3 

•  •  •  • 

8 

3 

3 

28  66 

22  00 

81 

71 

85 

99 

38.  Pikeland,  AVest  .... 

4 

•  •  •  • 

7 

4 

4 

30  00 

17  00 

162 

118 

88 

67 

89.  Do....  East . 

4 

•  •  • 

5 

3 

1 

30  00 

28  00 

109 

86 

121 

60 

40.  Phoenixville . 

7  1 

o 

O 

8 

4 

7 

32  25 

10  93 

445 

457 

414 

27 

41.  Pocopson . 

3  1 

•  •  •  « 

8 

3 

3 

24  00 

20  00 

63 

56 

48 

1  10 

42.  Penn . 

3 

•  •  «  • 

7 

1 

2 

25  00 

21  66 

120 

77 

162 

33 

43.  Sadsbury . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

7 

3 

5 

26  00 

22  00 

263 

189 

233 

41 

44.  Schuylkill . 

5 

1 

8 

4 

1 

23  00 

23  00 

141 

124 

148 

53 

45.  Tredylfrin . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

10 

5 

3 

25  00 

25  00 

273 

239 

221 

39 

46.  Thornbury . 

1 

6 

] 

20  00 

1  ^ 

1 

OA 

47.  Uwchland" . 

7  i 

•  •  •  • 

6 

4 

o  ! 
O 

24  85 

24  85 

218 

1  •/  1 

163 

•  •  • 

211 

1 1 

46 

48.  Valley . 

7  ! 

•  •  •  • 

8 

2 

5 

24  00 

24  00 

235  [ 

187 

201 

40 

49.  Vincent,  AVest . 

5  ' 

•  •  •  • 

8 

5 

5 

26  on 

16  00  1 

155 

169 

153 

64 

40.  Do.... East . 

•  •  •  • 

4 

7 

1 

22  00 

22  00 

203 

181  . 

207 

45 

61.  AVallace . | 

3  1 

•  •  •  • 

7 

4 

4 

23  50 

20  50  ' 

90 

65  . 

78 

1  13 

62.  Warwick . 

6_' 

j 

8 

0  . 

1 

25  00  . 

1 

997 

^  0  1 

t  On 

63.  Whitcland,  AV^est.  . . 

4 

1 

9 

3 

1 

27  67 

25  00  j 

145 

J  J  1  • 

129  . 

J  oU 

no 

013 

40 

54.  Do . East _ 

5 

»  •  •  • 

7 

4 

1 

23  on 

23  00  1 

131 

104  . 

126 

60 

55.  Willistown . 

6 

*  •  • 

8 

2 

4 

25  00 

22  50  ! 

147 

119  . 

135 

52 

56.  Westtown . 

2 

10 

2  . 

25  00  . 

1 

AH 

A  0 

7Q 

49 

57.  West  and  Thorn, In. 

1 

10 

1  . 

30  00  . 

^  • 

43 

•  •  • 

<  u 

20 

46 

68.  Westchester . ! 

1 

2 

•  «  • 

1 

10 

3 

5 

50  00 

25  00 

390 

327  . 

•  •  • 

623 

1 

33 

1 

234  1 

13  ' 

7.2 

182 

153  1 

25  06 

21  25  8.527 

r,050  . 

..,'8, .387 

53 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TA-X  A.VD  HATH  PER  CENT. 


S  5 
cr  c 
r; 

ae 

r*- 

o 

.2  -*■ 

o  — 
oa  o 


o 


c 


$310  21 
900  2i 
1,250  no 
1,455  no 
320  no 

1,103  97 
1,013  no 
700  97 
679  00 
420  06 
933  23 
1,100  00 
1,131  30 
1,301  65 
1,000  00 
750  05 
994  79 
1,053  63 
1,475  78 

113  60 
2,305  00 

517  14 
703  24 
1,200  00 
1,130  13 
1,196  00 
1,021  94 
817  09 
857  48 
1,107  42 
800  on 
510  27 
1,298  20 
882  28 
811  79 
12)  32 
682  86 
750  00 
723  86 
2,180  00 
623  10 
462  17 
1,685  00 
1,611  00 
2.294  85 

114  35 
777  30 

1,477  00 
875  00 
720  00 
650  00 
1,326  00 
1,098  61 
1,242  00 
1,333  40 
623  89 
341  70 
4,800  00 


60,103  95 


5.0 

ir.3 

S 

cr;  o 

•JS  ^ 


c 

CO 

c 

GO 


S2on  00 
j  300  00 

!*  ”321*61 


194  46 
312  76 


CO;)  00 


450  00 
510  27 
881  13 


600  00 
2,007  92* 


700  00 


972  00 


I  •  •  •  •  I 


121  00 


8,157  15 


H 

o 


C3 

5 

o 


<} 


Jr" 

;  S  < 
i  ®  ?  3 


S316  21 

1.100  25 
1.550  00 
1.455  00 

641  61 
1,108  97 
1.013  00 
700  97 
679  00 
620  5  2  I 
1,251  04  ; 

1.100  00  ‘ 
1,131  30  ’ 
1,301  65  ’ 
1,000  00 ; 

750  05  I 
994  79  : 
1.6.33  68  ! 
1,475  78  ! 

113  60  I 
2,. 305  00 

517  14 
703  24  1 
1.200  00  j 
1,130  13  ! 
1,196  no  I 
1.021  94  > 

817  09  ! 

857  48  ! 
1.107  42  ! 
1.250  on 
1,020  54 
2,160  33 
882  26 
811  79 
126  32 
682  86 
750  no 
728  86 
2,1  SO  00 
623  10 
462  17 
2,185  00 
1,611  00 
4,302  77 

114  35 
1,477  30 
1,477  00 

875  00  .... 
1,692  00  .. .. 

650  00  I. . . . 
1.326  00  .... 
1.096  61  .... 
1,242  00  .... 
1.383  40  I.... 
752  89 
344  70 
4,800  00 


1. 


.6 


o  d  I 

I  «  §j 

<  Hi 
• 

5  3  I 


C'  a 

tn  i:; 
c.  - 

—  «  I 


w  o 
C  o 


o 

w  c 

•  3 


r/D 

e- 

f-4- 

o 

p 


3.  , 
4.5  i 
2.4  ! 
1.75! 


1. 

1. 


1.66 


2.45 

1.75 

2. 

2.5 

2. 

3. 

3.6 
3.5 

3. 

3.93 


1.5 

5. 

2. 


2. 

.3.’ 

2. 

3. 

4. 

2.4 

4.5 
1.8 
2. 
2. 
3. 


2.5 


1.5  ! 


3.5 


3.4 

6. 

3. 

4. 

3. 

2.5 
1.8 
2.25 
2.5 

4. 
2.5 
2. 
2.5 

5. 

4. 


1.3 


1.2 

*2.” 

2!i' 


.0 


2.4 

3. 

2, 

2.’ 7 

1 . 5 
2.25 


81  20 
26  60 
87  15 
112  00 
92  75 
85  75 
54  95 
105  00 
49  00 
90  .30 
98  00 
72  80 
65  10 
57  75 
63  60 
161  70 
12  95 
157  50 
69  50 
54  25 
113  75 
69  95 
119  00 
80  50 
85  40 
51  10 
112  10 
60  20 

59  85 
171  50 

98  00 
74  20 
19  60 
56  00 
65  10 

60  20 
351  40 

39  20 
69  15 
141  05 
1.36  50 
129  15 
15  75 
113  75 
126  00 
119  70 
112  .35 
68  25 
115  50 
82  25 
87  50 
106  40 
32  90 
21  70 
285  60 


1 


63,.326  11  I  1.72 


CEIPTS. 

EXPEXDITDUE8, 

lleccii'orl  from  collector 
of  s<  hool  tax . 

Coat  c  f  instruction . 

!  ^ 

1  Fuel ;  ml  contingencies.. 

1 

o 

2!  “c!  o 

5  ** 

1  S  rc> 

(J? 

1 

£.  ? 

7*  “o 

S-Is 

o  .r  o 

•  iP  ?* 

S766  53 

$324  00 

!  $107  90 

,  $190  00 

1,100  25 

730  00 

j  201  45 

200  00 

1,275  00 

1,204  00 

100  06 

350  (It) 

1,450  00 

l,.3fl0  50 

150  00 

615  56 

.301  77 

76  49 

!  l,2oi  21 

1,017  07 

1.040  00 

114  62 

27  43 

768  13 

1,008  00 

97  26 

42  64 

700  97 

672  00 

52  50 

69  22 

612  00 

798  00 

73  32 

18  29 

565  78 

380  00 

66  06 

194  46 

1.170  00 

990  00 

150  00 

453  00 

1,045  00 

525  00 

50  00 

1  525  00 

1,058  65 

1.050  00 

no  ll 

19  43 

1.203  6.’. 

1.152  00 

2.34  81 

! 

1,149  23 

663  76 

200  93 

709  09 

560  00 

77  48 

4  62 

988  67 

573  00 

415  67 

1,556  44 

931  00 

121  00 

600  00 

1,406  57 

],.3.30  04 

141  09 

111  16 

100  00 

12  .59 

2  56 

2,143  35 

1.459  03 

710  44 

326  00 

483  12 

447  00 

56  97 

698  29 

560  00 

120  00 

30  00 

1,130  00 

1.014  17 

85  55 

16  24 

982  56 

966  00 

102  45 

1,.389  76 

999  00 

126  53 

442  2* 

963  25  ' 

840  00 

130  60 

809  58  i 

736  00 

103  10 

807  50  1 

504  00 

123  48 

2.30  Of 

1,065  83 

1,059  31 

333  57 

750  00 

672  00 

65  00 

25  00 

323  65 

298  30 

25  32 

1,809  26 

1.118  00 

217  70 

664  93 

815  31  j 

720  no 

79  30 

15  00 

756  00 

720  00 

70  00 

10  00 

120  00 

12  62 

60 

670  26  i 

627  00 

153  20 

80  00 

724  92 

7-36  00 

54  02 

721  ,36  ! 

594  50 

12)  86 

1,971  54  : 

1,844  89 

373  77 

281  27 

506  00 

516  00 

63  75 

1  616  44  ! 

465  on 

50  51 

!  2.087  57 

1.227  00 

134  48 

1,132  72 

J  1.471  82  ' 

1.120  00 

174  95 

142  18 

'  2,214  .35  ' 

2.000  no  1 

141  25 

68  37 

1 14  .3  5  1 

120  00 

.58  13  . 

1,392  .34  : 

1.065  00 

188  69 

842  24 

1,500  00  i 

1,344  no 

190  85 

90  00 

723  21  ' 

840  on 

100  00 

12  00 

1 

704  00 

144  13 

75  10 

551  27 

603  2) 

107  24  . 

1,251  86  ; 

1,200  00 

203  2t 

77  1.3 

1.0-30  67  ^ 

955  00 

127  00 

100  00 

1.131  19  ; 

980  00 

131  19 

20  00 

1.290  84  ' 

1,155  00 

91  .37 

19  16 

715  25  : 

500  00 

160  80 

124  00 

326  12  : 

300  00 

18  10  • 

3  00 

4,900  00  1 

2,7.30  00 

1,085  00 

185  OO 

60,108  57  '4 

9,814  53 

8,899  36 

9,251  OO 

CLARION  COUNTY 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CLARION 


DISTRICTS. 

1 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

j  Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

1 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

Average  salaries  of  males  per  j 

m  r>n  t  n . 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 
month . . . 

. 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

1 

< 

< 

Average  number  of  scholars  at- 

tpTirlinr'  apbnnl . 

< 

1 

\ 

1  Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per 

mnnt.li . 

1 .  Beaver  . 

14 

4 

12 

8 

$16  .35 

$9  71 

314 

265 

15 

322 

$ 

47 

2.  Bethlehem,  New.... 

2 

4 

2 

20 

00 

82 

48 

Callcnsl-nir^ . 

1 

1 

4 

1 

i 

28 

06 

17  00 

45 

37 

•  •  •  • 

75 

55 

4  Clarion  borous^h . 

.3 

1 

6 

2 

1 

30 

00 

16  50 

74 

88 

•  •  •  • 

160 

48 

J).  Do . . .  township .... 

7 

1 

4 

8 

4 

20 

00 

11  50 

161 

120 

•  •  •  • 

188 

49 

b.  Curllsville . 

4 

1 

28  00 

.50 

28 

78 

37 

7.  Elk . 

10 

4 

4 

7 

's 

22  00 

18  00 

258 

200 

•  •  •  • 

339 

46 

8.  F arm i nekton . 

9 

■  •  •  • 

4 

8 

1 

20 

00 

14  00 

207 

172 

•  •  •  • 

337 

46 

9.  Highland . 

0 

4 

3 

20 

83 

90 

60 

150 

41 

10.  Knox . 

4 

4 

4 

17 

25 

77 

74 

50 

1  ^0 

11.  Licking . 

9 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

~ 

20 

00 

18  00 

177 

1.56 

•  •  •  • 

241 

51 

12.  Limestone . 

10 

4 

10 

7 

24 

00 

10  00 

250 

208 

244 

67 

1.3.  Madison . 

10 

"i" 

4 

8 

2 

20 

00 

13  76 

211 

194 

•  •  •  • 

240 

4$ 

14.  Mil]  Creek . 

3 

•  •  •  • 

4 

3 

3 

18  00 

8  00 

57 

48 

•  •  •  • 

105 

74 

15.  Monroe . 

7 

1 

4 

7 

4 

20 

42 

10  00 

178 

138 

•  •  •  • 

172 

58 

16.  Paint* . 

2 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

1 

13  75 

13  00 

101 

84 

•  •  «  t 

60 

15 

IT.  Perry . 

10 

4 

7 

3 

20 

00 

8  00 

280 

242 

522 

31 

18.  Piney . 

6 

•  »  •  • 

5 

6 

5 

22 

54 

10  20 

173 

142 

•  •  •  • 

167 

59 

19.  Porter . 

11 

•  •  •  • 

4 

11 

2 

22  95 

7  00 

273 

157 

.... 

242 

62 

20.  Red  Bank . 

10 

1 

4 

10 

IQ 

no 

2.34 

178 

270 

46 

21.  Richland . 

8 

1 

4 

8 

'  2’ 

17  75 

9  00 

201 

177 

378 

42 

22.  Rimersbnrg . 

1 

4 

1 

25 

00 

39 

26 

65 

41 

23.  Strattonville . 

1 

1 

4 

1 

25 

00 

38 

37 

75 

33 

24.  Toby . 

9 

•  •  •  • 

4 

10 

"T 

20 

00 

8  00 

365 

345 

710 

35 

25.  Washington . 

6 

1 

4 

6 

1 

19  80 

17  00 

520 

456 

. . . . 

195 

12 

157 

13  i 

4 

140  1 

69 

21 

22  1 

12  15 

4,373 

3,626 

65 

5,542 

4.5 

*  Taken  from  report  of  school  year  1855. 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


n 

w 

* 

•  P 
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;  ® 
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o 
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> 

^•g 

^  S- 
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“  S’ 

O  P 
00 


O 

p- 

S* 

•-1 

cr 
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H 

o 

s 

p 

O 

P 

ts 

<r*- 

a> 

CO 


$1,105  67 
167  39 


$249  65 


300 

619 

101 

864 

740 

382 

240 

782 

845 

855 

285 

956 

146 

96S 

657 

970 

1,031 

601 

197 

138 

676 

641 


00 

86 

29 

19 

58 
11 
00 
92 

59 
41 
55 
03 
23 
16 
00 
00 
29 
00 
00 
08 
55 
00 


225  50 


427  92 


®  I 

®  S 

^  p 
►-  a 

o'  g 


p‘2 
Oq  - 


C" 


$1,356 

167 


32 

39 


14,273  93 


162  80 
324  25 
192  00 


1.582  12 


300 

619 

101 

864 

968 

382 

210 

782 

845 

1,283 

285 

956 

146 

968 

657 

970 

1,031 

601 

197 

300 

1,000 

833 


00 

86 

29 

19 

08 

11 

00 

92 

59 

33 

55 

03 

26 

16 

00 

00 

29 

00 

00 

88 

80 

00 


15,856  05 
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O  ^ 

(0  C 
P 

i-tj  3 

“  B 

ar  Z: 

1“ 
^  o 
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'w  S' 
o  o 

lo 

® 

OC  i— I 

•  O 


P 
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3.6 


O 

® 

c.-  O 

o 

»-•  C5 

to  a 

o  o 

? 

*  < 

o 

.  o 

CO 

•  pi. 

pi. 

a 

• 

: 

CO 

1  6 

•  B 

.  o 

:  B 

•-S 

p 

o 

:  o 

•  CQ 

•  o 

O 

•  ^ 

a 

•  P 

•  o 

♦ 

•  ci 

•  C? 

•  r*' 

•  O 

•  P 

* 

•  *a 

*  o 

I  “a 

1 

•  C 

•  CO 

.  "a 

•  c 

•  cr- 

•  o 

•  p 

•  o 

•  >— • 

EXPENDITURES. 


T) 

c 

ffl 

p 

a 

pi. 

o 

o 


D 

(rq 

o 

a 

a 

o' 

aa 


a 

a' 

“  -  e 

pi-cr 
•—  c 
a  c 

-f  ^ 

a  ^ 

a  “ 
0=5 

-  “CJ 

1  c 
a  »3 

P  ^ 
ss 

►1  6b 


8. 

10. 

$123  55 
23  10 

|$1,012  68 

133  31 

$809  18 

1  $99  94 

'  $15  M 
1  00 

5. 

36  05 

90  00 

i  4  00 

6. 

66  85 

280  00 

375  00 

i  10  00 

40  00 

6. 

105  70 

552  00 
112  00 

1  74  61 
i  7  00 

' 

5. 

16  45 

97  72 

7  4] 

9. 

106  05 

600  00 

836  00 

85  00 

20  00 

10. 

102  55 

447  62 

1.216  00 

116  00 

60  00 

10. 

46  55 

180  70 

240  00 

15  00 

8. 

34  65 

225  00 

276  00 

20  00 

48  00 

9. 

127  75 

766  25 

793  33 

78  30 

6.5 

126  00 
136  50 

780  26 
886  76 

839  00 
790  00 
168  00 

57  00 
100  00 

7  83 

44  00 

7. 

24  15 

154  27 

15  00 

8. 

102  20 

811  09 

672  00 

50  00 

36  GO 

10. 

14  70 
98  35 

64  60 

107  00 
650  00 

3  12 

10  15 

6. 

68  60 

600  00 

624  00 

50  00 

7. 

126  70 

781  35 

1,016  00 

93  36 

21  00 

10. 

87  50 

922  00 

807  50 

80  83 

30  92 

6. 

106  75 

450  00 

50  00 

25  00 

8. 

21  35 

164  00 

100  00 

9  00 

4. 

.34  65 

65  00 

100  CO 

22  50 

36  00 

89  95 

850  00 

476  00 

41  47 

S23  50 

10.  i 

92  40 

606  00 

464  00 

61  75  i 

1 

14  87 

7.68j 

1,919  05  1 

10,878  41 

12,102  01 

1,126  74 

747  85 

44 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  CLEARFIELb 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Bocearia., 

2.  Boll . . 

S.  Bogeys*.... 

4.  Bradford. , 

5.  Brady  . . . . 

6.  Burnsido. . 

7.  Clearfield. 


8.  Curwensville 

9.  Chest . 

10.  Covinf^ton.. . . 

11.  Decatur . 

12. ’  Fersnuson  . . . . 

13.  Foxt . 

14.  Girard . 

I.*),  Goshen . 

16.  Tills  ton . 

17.  Jordan . 

18.  Karthaus  . . . . 

19.  Lawrence  . . . . 

JO.  Morris . 

21.  Penn . 

22.  Pike . 

23.  Union . 

24.  Wood  ward . . . 

25.  Knox  (New).. 


j  SCHOOLS. 

j  TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

Whele  number  of  schools . 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 
month . 

! 

j  Average  salaries  of  females  per 

1  m.nnth . . i 

!  Number  of  male  scholars . 

1 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

1 

Number  learning  German . 

0 

lAveiage  number  of  scholars  at- 
tendin<r  school . 

7 

1 

4 

3 

4 

$23  66 

$.20  50 

107 

104 

•  •  •  • 

211 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

27  50 

26  50 

71 

60 

•  •  «  • 

in 

2 

1 

3 

•  •  •  • 

2 

20  00 

52 

34 

•  •  •  • 

86 

8 

•  •  •  • 

4 

8 

•  •  •  • 

24  50 

18.3 

35 

•  •  •  • 

218 

7 

1 

4 

6 

1 

24  50 

20  00 

227 

179 

•  •  •  • 

227 

8 

•  •  •  • 

4 

5 

3 

24  75 

21  00 

192 

146 

•  «  •  • 

3.36 

.  2 

•  •  «  • 

4 

1 

1 

3 

0  00 

20  00 

38 

47 

•  •  •  • 

85 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

45 

46 

•  •  •  • 

89 

6 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

2 

24  00 

16  00 

107 

80 

•  •  •  t 

100 

4 

•  •  *  • 

4 

2 

•  •  •  • 

26  00 

92 

64 

.... 

156 

6 

•  •  «  « 

4 

5 

1 

25  00 

25  00 

102 

69 

•  «  •  • 

157 

3 

1 

4 

3 

•  *  •  • 

25  33 

100 

52 

•  t  •  • 

75 

5 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

2 

20  00 

20  00 

67 

30 

•  •  »  • 

99 

2 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

1 

18  00 

18  00 

24 

29 

•  *  •  • 

52 

3  1 

»  •  •  • 

6 

3 

2 

18  66 

17  33 

39 

36 

•  •  •  • 

75 

^ ; 

•  *  •  • 

4 

2 

1 

2. 

3  00 

18  00 

73  1 

51 

»  •  •  • 

60 

3 

•  •  •  • 

4 

3 

#  *  •  • 

25  00 

53  1 

47 

•  •  •  • 

120 

10 

2 

4 

7 

3 

23  53 

22  50 

217  1 

194 

•  •  •  • 

338 

7 

1 

4 

6 

1 

25  00 

20  00 

131 

86 

16 

217 

4 

1 

4 

3 

3 

25  00 

12  00 

107 

106 

•  •  •  • 

200 

8 

2 

4 

8 

•  •  •  • 

23  68 

189 

172 

•  •  « 

358 

3 

•  *  •  • 

4 

2 

1 

23  00 

21 

00 

51 

35 

•  •  •  • 

45 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

22  72 

20  00 

71 

70 

•  •  •  9 

113 

3 

•  •  •  « 

4 

3 

2 

25  00 

12  25 

71 

51 

•  •  •  • 

63 

114  1 

14  1 

4 

83  1 

34 

24  .38 

20  00 

2,370 

1,823 

16 

.3.593 

o 

S 

tr 
.... 
ts 

(X» 


% 


tr 

c 


o 

*» 


$  72 
80 
23 
89 
41 
57 
93 
64 
77 
70 
73 
5« 


64 

34 

74 
51 

75 
55 
72 
62 
6f 
79 
79 
81 


65 


*  Taken  from  report  of  school  year  1855.  No  report, 
t  No  school. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


o 

<1 

I-.. 

a 

O. 

o* 

"» 

m 

O 

ty 


$5^1  no 

832  33 
212  90 
691  89 
955  00 
805  35 
491  00 
S05  80 
433  33 
245  00 
671  33 
210  00 


473  00 
296  67 
523  92 
262  00 
223  00 
T.I05  75 
443  62 
423  9? 
829  64 
256  00 
556  56 
367  59 


5  B 

o 

c  (-► 

‘S  2. 

o  ^ 

• 

•  a 
:  -1 

•  o 

•  p. 


o 

'I 

cr* 

c 


H 

o 


B 

o 

p 

3 


o 

o 

p. 


$133  29 
isa  65 


73  00 
210  63 


453  36 


230  31 
443  62 
264  94 
301  28 


118  16 
40  72 


12,166  75  i  2.659  96 


$581  00 
832  33 
212  90 
775  18 
955  00 
1,141  00 
491  00 
305  80 
483  33 
318  00 
882  01 
210  00 


®  2 
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o’g 

p  3 
^  E* 

3 

O'?  O 

^3  “ 
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's  y 

oa  ^ 

®  or 

m  C 

’•  P 
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O  P 
<  ^ 
®  M 

P.B 

-'a  ^ 
o’  3 
'I  ^ 
m 

S' 5 

o 

S.S7 
P  3 

"-t 

O  g- 
®  o 

ai 

;  p. 

.  o 
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13. 


10. 


3. 

4. 


473  00 
298  67 
982  23 
262  00 
223  00 
1,.336  06 
897  24 
683  91 
1,130  92 
266  00 
674  72 
408  31 


10. 

13. 


■  :  13. 


13. 


10.  I  10. 


RECEIPTS. 


2.5  12. 


pi 
c.p 
p  S 
p  2. 
< 
a 
P. 


o 

B 

w 

r*- 

P 

<-♦“ 

O 

P 

>-1 

o 


il 

< 
a 


•-1 

o 


o 

o 


o 

o 


at 

o 

S' 

o 
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$64  05 
52  85 

44  10 
82  25 

106  05 
101  50 
61  10 
43  05 
49  00 
47  25 

45  85 
36  05 

tlO  15 
22  75 
34  ,30 
21 
56 
30 
106  40 
72  45 
54  25 
84  00 
26  60 

46  90 


$530  00 
280  00 
175  44 
792  00 
660  00 
838  74 
402  00 
337  32 
340  31 
300  00 
640  00 


70 

70 

10 


193  00 
102  25 
372  61 
190  00 
296  00 


EXPENDITURES. 


a 

p 

u 


►1 

P 

o 

o' 

a 


p 

o 

p. 

a 

o 


3 
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® 

o 
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OQ 


C  ?  1 

^  cr*  2, 

^.9 

o 

3  S 

CR  — 

sr 

2.  « 

3  » 
CR  ’ 

-  'T3 

* 

•w  S. 

E.5 

•-S  SB 


178  77 
862  43 
210  00 
310  48 


14.826  71  !  4.7  1  11. 75'  1  2=^9  40  i  8  011  3^^ 


$312  00 

$56  00 

$30  0« 

432  00 

12  00 

2  37 

120  00 

10  00 

20  00 

792  00 

33  79 

259  79 

704  00 

15  00 

22  00 

747  00 

27  00 

2  00 

200  00 

12  00 

23  la 

240  00 

6  00 

568  00 

8  00 

416  00 

22  00 

7  50 

577  29 

31  98 

24  40 

300  00 

12  00 

4  00 

210  00 

15  £8 

144  00 

4  75 

150  00 

368  57 

489  19 

i  266  00 

10  00 

2  05 

300  00 

12  00 

70  00 

920  00 

100  00 

200  00 

680  00 

67  75 

47  87 

295  00 

26  43 

264  94 

853  76 

50  25 

£3  65 

16  00 

14  00 

,380  00 

8  00 

375  00 

21  50 

10. .500  62 

5.56  53 

1,708  .36 

{  Not  paid. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  COLUMBIA 


DISTRICTS. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 
0. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 


Denton . 

.Bloom . 

Briar  Creek. . 

Beaver . 

Cattawinsa . . . . 

Centre . 

Fishing  Creek . 

Franklin . 

(Irecnwood . 

Hemlock . 

Jackson  . 

Locust . 

Mifflin . 

Maine . 

Madison . 

Mount  Pleasant*. 

Montour . 

Orange . . . 

Pine . . . 


Roaring  Creekf 
Scott. . . 


Sugar  Loaf. 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1S56. 
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COUNTY,  for  the.  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CEXT. 
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ERIE  COUNTY. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  ERIE 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATH  PER  CENT. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  FRANKLIN 
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COUNTY, /br  tht  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  FULTON 
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FULTON  COUNTY. 


COUNTY,  jTor  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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TABULAE  STATEMENT  OF  HUNTINGDON 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 
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i  915  00 

802  00 

125  00 

100  CO 

!  744  00 

600  00 

100  00 

1  1,340  00 

. 1 

83  64 

643  47 

1  145  22 

ISO  00  1 

25  22 

{  319  43 

410  00  i 
584  00  ' 
1.805  00 

39  65 

20  15 
265  0(1 

1.900  00 

56  00 

1,5.30  70 

1,190  00 

216  65 

8b  64 

1,291  91 
259  13 

950  00 

200  00 

35  00 

860  00  i 

82  60 

14  05 

455  95 

416  00 

35  41 

5  32 

21,643  28 

18,211  49  1 

1.999  56 

2,558  35 
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LANCASTER  COUNTY 


% 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  LANCASTER 


SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 


DISTRICTS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

Number  of  schools  yet  required . . 

L_ _ _ _ _ 

Average  No.  of  months  taught.. . 

j 

Numbei'  of  male  teachers. ....... 

1.  Adamstown . 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2.  Bart . . . 

6 

1 

6 

3 

3.  Brecknock . 

7 

•  »  •  • 

4 

7 

4.  Caernarvon . 

8 

1 

6 

8 

5.  Clay . 

7 

1 

5 

7 

A  Cocalico,  East . 

9 

• .  •  • 

4 

9 

8.  Colerain . 

8 

1 

6 

3 

9.  Columbia . . 

12 

1 

6 

5 

10.  Conestoga . 

8 

1 

6 

7 

1 1 .  Conoy . 

8 

1 

5 

8 

12.  Donegal,  East . 

12 

3 

7 

13 

1,3.  Do...  West . . 

0 

1  •  *  • 

4 

6 

1 4.  Drumore . . 

13 

2 

6 

11 

15.  Hphrata . 

9 

•  •  •  • 

6 

9 

16.  Earl . 

14 

•  *  •  • 

7 

12 

17.  Do. East . 

11 

1 

6 

11 

18.  Do. West . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

6 

8 

19.  Eden . 

4 

1 

5 

2 

20.  Elizabeth . 

6 

•  •  *  • 

5 

5 

21.  Elizabethtown . 

2 

•  *  •  • 

5 

1 

22.  Fulton . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

6 

4 

23.  Hempficld,  East . 

13 

*  •  *  • 

6 

13 

24.  Do . West . 

12 

•  •  •  • 

6 

12 

2.5.  Lampeter,  East . 

10 

•  •  *  « 

6 

9 

26.  Do . West . 

7 

2 

6 

6 

27.  Lancaster  tovmship.. . 

3 

•  •  «  t 

6 

3 

28.  Do. . . .  city . 

33 

•  •  •  • 

10 

11 

29  Leacock,  Lower. .... . 

9 

1 

9 

8 

.30-  Do...  Upper . 

10 

•  •  •  • 

7 

10 

31.  Little  Britain . 

7 

.  .  .  . 

6 

4 

.38 .  Litiz . 

i  1 

.  •  •  • 

10 

■  •  «  • 

.3.3.  Marietta . . 

!  6 

1 

6 

2 

34.  Manheira . 

!  11 

•  .  •  . 

6 

10 

3.5,  Martic . . 

1  7 

.  •  •  • 

4 

.5 

$6.  Manor . . . . 

21 

•  •  •  • 

6 

18 

37  Mount  Joy  borough. . . 

5 

•  •  *  • 

5 

2 

38.  Do . township.. 

10 

»  •  •  • 

5 

10 

39.  Paradise . 

8 

»  •  •  • 

8 

8 

40.  Bonn . 

8 

«  •  •  • 

4 

8 

4J .  Providence  . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

6 

7 

42,  Rapho . 

17 

1 

5 

17 

43.  Salisbury . 

16 

•  •  •  « 

9 

9 

44.  Sadsbui’y . 

8 

•  •  •  • 

7 

5 

45.  Strasburg  township  . . 

7 

2 

8 

7 

44).  '  Do. ..  .borough  .. . 

3 

•  •  •  < 

6 

2 

47  Warwick . . 

9 

1  •  •  •  < 

6 

9 

48.  Now  Milltonm . 

1 

•  •  •  < 

9 

1 

49  Pequea . 

6 

•  *  • 

6 

6 

1421 

22 

6 
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SCHOLARS. 


B 

o' 

CD 


B 

P 

CD 

CO 

CD 

P- 

O 

P 


o 

B 

o' 

CD 

1-1 

O 

B 


CO 

CD 

CD' 

o 


1 

3 


1 

1 

>  »  •  < 

40 

1 

>  •  •  • 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

O 

•J 


97 


o 

B 

o' 

CD 

►i 

CD 


B 

Cf? 

Q 

CD 

>-i 

B 


r4-  < 

CD  CD 

CS  ^ 

rncr? 

CJ  CD 

(w 

B 

CO  rt 

O  « 
t-B 
2 

C  CD 
tn 


o 


CO 

CD 


O 

I" 

52. 

1 


B 

CW 


tr 

i 


lales  per 

•  B 

•  ^ 

•  ® 

•  OQ 

•  ^ 

•  CD 

di 

P 

Cfi 

V- 

P 

• 

* 

• 

•  b 

•  <r 

• 

•  ^ 

1  ?= 

•  1 

.  cr 

.  c 

I  ^ 

. 

•  ^ 

•  CD 

•  >-» 

$25  00  1 

43 

40 

»  •  •  • 

42 

$  30 

25  00 

$22  00 

148 

120 

179 

52 

20  00 

192 

153 

83 

217 

40 

19  47 

220 

138 

*  «  •  • 

184 

43 

21  11 

213 

176 

44 

204 

34 

20  00 

303 

197 

54 

281 

36 

21  66 

20  83 

194 

180 

•  •  •  « 

248 

43 

37  25 

25  00 

354 

399 

•  *  •  « 

600 

49 

27  00 

27  00 

397 

286 

•  •  •  • 

.330 

32 

20  00 

237 

164 

14 

290 

40 

27  61 

317 

.300 

•  •  •  • 

429 

1)8 

25  00 

174 

121 

•  •  *  • 

168 

51 

25  11 

22  77 

434 

315 

•  •  •  • 

372 

43 

25  00 

320 

211 

•  •  •  • 

240 

42 

25  00 

25  00 

522 

310 

25 

362 

42 

22  00 

388 

314 

64 

.?21 

39 

25  00 

243 

180 

5 

216 

47 

20  82 

20  82 

103 

85 

•  •  •  • 

106 

44 

22  00 

132 

94 

17 

85 

4S 

40  00 

25  00 

74 

62 

•  •  •  • 

91 

48 

28  33 

25  55 

256 

126 

191 

49 

25  27 

373 

246 

•  •  •  • 

385 

53 

25  00 

165 

335 

•  •  •  • 

415 

.38 

25  00 

20  00 

286 

214 

25 

395 

49 

25  00 

25  00 

176 

144 

4 

187 

53 

30  00 

63 

55 

•  •  •  • 

64 

76 

54  70 

18  30 

1,088 

1,071 

13 

1,627 

61 

24  00 

24  00 

263 

202 

37 

207 

47 

23  00 

333 

217 

13 

1  261 

42 

22  60 

22  50 

281 

219 

•  •  •  • 

1  168 

32 

19  00 

15 

33 

•  •  *  • 

48 

79 

32  50 

21  25 

184 

168 

•  •  •  • 

310 

44 

24  00 

20  00 

309 

235 

•  •  •  • 

286 

48 

25  00 

20  00 

192 

122 

•  •  •  * 

188 

52 

27  72 

24  00 

625 

665 

7 

937 

48 

30  66 

18  00 

146 

.  141 

•  •  •  • 

201 

40 

25  54 

300 

219 

9 

306 

49 

95  00 

197 

145 

.  .  .  . 

251 

58 

25  00 

250 

174 

17 

232 

47 

25  00 

246 

199 

•  •  •  • 

245 

159 

26  00 

533 

428 

»  •  •  • 

480 

46 

22  00 

20  00 

471 

348 

38 

407 

41 

25  71 

25  00 

203 

187 

•  •  •  • 

181 

56 

.30  00 

266 

154 

•  •  •  • 

210 

50 

30  00 

20  00 

81 

86 

•  •  •  • 

145 

48 

24  00 

357 

218 

6 

289 

38 

25  00 

1 

25 

31 

8 

30 

44 

26  33 

1 

1 

172 

120 

•  •  •  • 

156 

54 

28  22 

1  22  22 

13,161 

10,237 

483 

13,768 

47 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAJS:  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


a  o 

i  S- 

®  O 
<n  M, 


C 

•< 

Jlx 


os  2 


O 


CT" 


§  S’ 

C5  P 
ta  X 

« 

.  ® 


o 


o 


p 

g 

o 

c 

p 


tt 

® 

Si- 


^  o 
2  ^ 

®  B 
3 

2'^ 


3  O 
0^  S 


C 

c 

cc 

o 

CO 


O 

Cl- 

O 


^  O 

c  ^ 

as 

O 

J-j  ^ 

g  B 

cr  ^ 

O  CQ 
2. 

o 
s 


RECEIPTS. 


■TS 

■-S 

►3 

O 

ca 

® 

m 


o 

Si- 

o 

p 

>-i 


►-•  O 

c  o 

O 


•-J 

o 

B 

XJl 

trr- 

P 

err 

a 

P 

■3 


o 

3 


$•‘140  00 

i  $220  00 

$560  00 

“t"  ■  — 

3.5 

6.6 

951  35 

1 

1  •••••••*  • 

951  35 

4.6 

T27  27 

727  27- 

836  44 

1  315  00 

1,151  44 

812  00 

1 

812  00 

1 

1.75 

887  00 

j . 

887  00 

j . 

1,224  00 

1,224  00 

2,200  00 

1,000  00 

3,200  00 

!  1.5 

3.5 

1,927  47 

1,927  47 

9  5 

1,000  00 

i 

1,000  00 

3. 

2,548  00 

2,548  00 

682  00 

682  00 

1  75 

1,806  95 

677  33 

2,484  28 

1.4 

3.55 

1,100  00 

1,100  00 

1 

4,000  00 

. 

4.000  00 

1,400  00 

!  200  00 

1,600  00 

1,337  58 

1,.337  58 

605  33 

..  . 

605  33 

3.22. 

618  22 

92  98 

711  20 

357  00 

357  00 

2.5 

953  23 

953  23 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

1  6 

2,664  99 

2,664  99 

2  3 

1,396  00 

1,396  00 

Q 

1,210  00 

920  00 

2,130  00 

.8 

1.1 

554  00 

.5.54  00 

1. 

16,731  85 

15.731  85  ' 

1,883  00 

1,883  00 

2 

1,918  56 

1,918  56  i 

2 

903  23 

903  23  ' 

308  00 

308  00  i 

1,114  80 

123  80 

1,2.38  60  ; 

1. 

O 

O. 

1,604  99 

1  604  99  ' 

1  9 

1,114  58 

1  114  .5S  i . .  . 

4  ^ 

2,500  00 

2.500  00  i 

9  5 

670  00 

670  00 

1,024  00 

1  (194  (in  1 

Kf  •  tJtJ 

1  ft 

1,200  00 

800  00 

2,000  00  i 

1. 

1.5 

870  00 

870  00  1 

1 

1,290  84 

1.290  84  ' 

1,750  00 

1,750  00  '  i 

2,970  00 

9.97(1  nn  ' 

1,600  00 

100  00 

1.700  00 

.25 

4.5 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

623  90 

623  90 

l.lOO  00 

600  00 

1,700  00 

284  02 

264  02 

1,142  88 

1,142  88 

2.15 

77,723  48 

5,049  11 

82,772  59  ! 

1.7 

2.6 

s;28  35 
191  80 

144  55 

145  25 
120  05 

176  05 
191  45 
120  75 
2S3  15 

261  x80 

149  80 
142  SO 
111  65 
218  05 
206  50 
228  55 

177  45 
155  75 


74  90 
64  05 
154  00 
240  10 
296  80 

199  50 
148  75 

49  35 
1,102  50 
175  00 
204  75 
130  90 
29  05 
177  80 

200  55 
139  30 
416  15 

93  10 
182  00 
167  30 
157  15 
138  60 
350  70 
322  00 
121  45 
175  35 
92  05 
196  35 
15  75 
79  10 


(r-  O 
p  o 
y  o 

< 

G 

d 

B 

a 

o 

I— - 

a 

a 

<rr 

O 

I-S 

c 

cc 

a 

3- 

o 

o 


$550  00 
875  70 
661  89 
1.087  02 
816  58 
863  45 


1.206  00 
1.700  00 
1,685  22 
1,025  00 
2,4.38  63 
670  00 
2,125  32 
1,869  04 
3,665  00 
1.656  54 
1.205  00 
'5.39  79 
711  20 
341  00 
1.241  50 
1,979  98 
2,083  76 
1.331  00 
2.115  77 
5,30  00 
14,645  27 
1,820  00 
1,86M56 
83^47 


EXPENDITURES. 


O 

o 

02 


s 

00 

•-« 

O 

O 

a 


$200  00 
907  00 
560  00 
857  00 
738  85 
720  00 


s: 

a 

P 

3 

$i- 

a 

o 

3 

3 

oq 

a 

3 

a 

1^* 

o 

03 


c: 

O 

C  C3  ^ 
(555  cr5 

c 

o  _ 

^  s?* 

3  ® 

c-» 

?  ^ 
c 

S’ 

I—,  p 
►«  a 


1,015  00 
1,938  00 
1,298  00 
1,040  00 
2.513  00 
600  00 
1,787  00 
1,300  00 
2,426  UO 
1,452  00 
1,205  00 
475  00 
550  00 
325  00 
1,144  00 
1.971  06 
1,800  00 
1,581  00 
1,050  00 
540  00 
11,350  00 
1,944  00 
1,702  00 
945  00 


$10  00 
138  00 
75  50 
119  62 
164  56 
99  87 


67  80 
400  00 
241  83 


286  81 
16  00 
272  65 
319  62 
372  00 
190  31 
120  00 
121  38 
68  22 


$1,250  00 
100  00 
10  n 

355  14 
24  00 
39  94 


140  00 
180  00 
180  00 
309  00 
160  00 
100  00 
2,099  77 
206  00 
240  00 
131  09 


2,900  00 
16  98 
40  00 
308  72 
16  00 
748  51 
45  66 
60  00 
107  76 
15  00 
22  88 
202  40 
25  00 


167  86 
737  00 
49  50 
1,092  50 


2,796  41 


30  06 
16  23 


8,948  10 


301  61 

300  00 

32  00 

1.1.50  00 

860  00 

60  00 

1,543  84 

1,551  10 

339  65 

120  99 

1,036  91 

700  00 

223  00 

4,204  19 

3,420  00 

410  00 

’  1,691  11 

636  03 

663  25 

i  72  00 

1.008  00 

1,342  00 

39  29 

18  25 

2,000  00 

1,600  00 

120  00 

925  00 

817  50 

800  00 

90  00 

5  00 

1,203  47 

1,050  00 

115  96 

388  00 

1,647  54 

2,210  00 

147  22 

2,843  26 

3,040  00 

400  83 

915  62 

1,650  00 

1,4.35  00 

195  ,39 

1,900  00 

1,931  00 

1,680  00 

200  00 

100  00 

571  05 

480  00 

112  10 

14  00 

1,680  54 

1,140  00 

150  00 

675  00 

242  01 

225  00 

26  14  i 

1,141  13 

948  00 

193  72  ! 

79,749  77 

59,370  26 

9,462  33 

18,223  51 
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LEBANON  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  LEBANON 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

DISTRICTS. 

1 

!  Whole  number  of  schools. ....... 

1 

j 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

:  Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

( 

1 

I 

1 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 

■m  nn  th . 

< 

1 

1 

I  1 

Average  salaries  of  females  per  I 

mnntli . 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

c 

( 

I 

j 

t 

a 

\ 

< 

< 

Average  number  of  scholars  at- 

in  Of  .<SP.lmnl  . . . 

E 

C 

C 

< 

s 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per 

mnntli  . . . 

9 

1 

4 

9 

$22  00 

250 

220 

259 

$ 

42 

^  TYn  .  .  .  f^mi  111  .  .  .  .  - 

8 

5 

8 

22  25 

220 

142 

199 

49 

S.  Bethel . 

13 

•  •  •  • 

4 

12 

1 

24  00 

$24  00 

335 

244 

13 

392 

53 

A  rinlfl  Ssnrvnn^  . . 

2 

6 

1 

30  00 

18 

20 

35 

79 

&  P.nrnwnll . . 

10 

5 

10 

25  00 

262 

177 

20 

231 

57 

^  TTnnnvp.r  Tiln.st,  ...... 

10 

4 

10 

21  80 

274 

181 

5 

294 

48 

7.  Heidelberg . . 

12 

•  •  •  « 

4 

11 

1 

18  00 

23  50 

.343 

289 

32 

409 

35 

8.  Jackson . 

17 

1 

4 

16 

1 

23  00 

23  00 

417 

367 

30 

709 

56 

9.  Lebanon  borough  ... . 

14 

1 

9 

7 

7 

28  21 

21  85 

403 

371 

8 

570 

45 

10.  Do. .  .North  boro’  . 

5 

1 

10 

3 

2 

31  66 

25  00 

185 

153 

•  •  •  • 

181 

43 

11.  Do . . .  South  twp  . . 

9 

•  *  •  • 

5 

9 

•  •  •  • 

20  00 

258 

192 

10 

240 

40 

12.  Londonderry . 

12 

»  •  •  • 

5 

10 

2 

26  00 

25  00 

370 

244 

. . . . 

292 

50 

1^1  IVrJil  rirpnlr . 

8 

4 

8 

19  00 

209 

148 

7 

160 

43 

7 4.  Swn.t.n.ra.  . . . 

10 

5 

10 

21  00 

285 

268 

10 

321 

38 

15.  ITninn . 

9 

4 

9 

21  12 

215 

156 

8 

211 

51 

16.  Lebanon,  North  twp.. 

9 

•  •  «  « 

4 

9 

•  •  •  « 

20  00 

195 

146 

17 

200 

52 

157 

4 

5 

142 

14 

23  31 

23  73 

4,239 

3,318 

160 

4,703 

1 

1 

t 


47;ry 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AXD  RATE  PER  CEXT. 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 


T5 

•-« 

O 

CP 

<t 

CA 


> 

3 

o 

3 

er*“ 


n 


■A 

a 

3" 

O 

o 


—  ^ 
c  3 

(T?  O 

-I  = 

C  ^ 
S'  <r>- 

►3  O 


^  S3 


o 

5* 

P- 

•s 


o 

c*- 

£. 

9 


a 

•< 

O 

P- 


f 1,489  70 
1,-303  56 
1,248  00 
400  00 
1.226  47 
1,070  00 
1,189  00 
2.400  00 
4,802  88 
1.821  00 
1,052  79 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  LEHIGH 


DISTRICTS. 
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SCHOOLS. 

"Whole  number  of  schools . 

Numbei'  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught. . 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


AND  PATK  PER  CENT. 


RECEIPTS.  i  expenditures. 
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M’KEAN  COUNTY. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  M’KEAN 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Bradford... 

2.  Ceres . 

Corydon  . . . 

t.  Eldrcd . 

-i.  Hapailton.., 

6.  Hamlin...., 

7.  Keating  . , . , 
S.  La  Fayette. 
9.  Liberty. . . . , 

10.  Norwich  . . . . 

11.  Sergeant*.. 

12.  Shippen  , . . . 
1-1  Smothport*. 
li.  Otto,  (New)  , 
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M’KEAN  COUNTY. 


COUNTY,  for  tht  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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tO^K  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  YORK 


'  DISTRICTS. 


' SCHOOLS. 
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8 
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20  00 

236 
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45  1 

206 
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241 
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36 
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20  00 
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315 

8  1 

375 

21  00 

407 

339 
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20  41 

176 
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«  •  • 

19  00 
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4 
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16  50 

144 
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22  00 
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164 

....' 
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1 

20  00 

20  00 

463 

305 

1 

•  •  •  * 

628 

27  00 

28 

33 

•  •  •  • 

48 

25  00 

26 

28 

■  •  •  • 

41 

2 

22  00 

22  00 

385 

261 

•  •  •  • 

429 

1 

20  00 

•  14  00 

! 

275 

122 

.... 

1 

354 

20  00 

{••••••• 

141 

.  •  •  •  • 

22  60 

1 

420 

303 

1 

'  «  «  •  t 

384 

20  00 

.396 

303 

i 

388 

24  00 

209 

139 

1 

•  «  •  • 

190 

24  00 

1 . 

:  3.34 

247 

^  •  f 

305 

18  00 

1 

'  203 

135 

1  •  •  ^  • 

164 

!  24  00 

i  272 

225 

1.... 

2.36 

20  00 

‘  290 

200 

i  3 

240 

;  20  00 

'  . . . . 

'  387 

259 

1 

i*  •  •  • 

352 

20  00 

. 

275 

208 

j. . . . 

202 

19  68 

1 . 

249 

167 

1  •  •  •  • 

215 

4 

30  00 

i  21  25 

163 

144 

^  « 

257 

20  00 

1 

1  . . 

344 

257 

1  4 

352 

13 

28  25 

1  17  95 

542 

1 

558 

1  •  •  •  • 

883 

43 

22  21 

!  16  91 

'  8,347 

6,3«9 

,102 

8,935 

Q 

3* 

© 


-» 


© 

I 


S35 
5.'. 
62 

41 

42 
4.1 
41 

40 
.Tt 

41 


49 

54 

44 

44 

46 

44 

44 


31 

3« 

41 

49 

34 


43 


oi 


?.] 

41 

52 

47 

.% 

41 


a  5  €/ 


VYOKK  COUNTY. 


C7 


COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


RECEIPTS. 


T3  ^ 

5  o 

~  s 
5  s 

®  2, 


-<5 


O 

Ol 

o 

S' 

o 

o 


$675  51 
900  00 
1,255  71 
672  41 
757  15 
927  64 
1,413  10 
1,114  56 
558  41 
583  31 


1,171  68 
1,220  90 
1,928  49 
126  48 
97  22 
1,135  98 
840  26 


s' 3 


(R 


Sc 


(ft 

<1 

O 


S> 

O' 

c 


H 

o 


P 

3 

o 

c: 

3 

rf 

■< 

ft 


ft 

< 

W* 

ft 


o 


... 
P.  s 

o’  a 
c  H 


2  2 

O  - 

p.  3 

?  3 

® 
ft 

~3 
— •=;  I  o  c- 

csr  a  sr 


o 
“  s 


CR  2 
*3 


ft 

o 

O’  — 
ft 

00  O 


r.- 

cr 

ft 

P- 

o 


394  50 
1,034  59 
1,585  96 
633  00 
1,464  00 
831  69 
1,300  00 
712  60 
1,025  00 
1,158  86 
1,060  84 
818  64 
1,216  38 
5,000  00 


$269  17 


390  00 
132  50 


126  48 


406  55 


®  2 

Dft 

<1 
ft 


3 

3 

02 

P 

r*- 

ft 

P 

►3 

-3 

M 

d 


£  " 
«  ft 

ft 


ft 
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EXPENDITURES. 


ft 

ft 


c 

o 


ft 


© 

o 


O 

o 

CO 

r*- 

O 

3 

OD 

c-t- 

h; 

c 

ft 

O 

3 


S 

ft 

P 


o 

o 

3 

5’ 

CR 

ft 

3 

ft 

ft 

CO 


O 

e  =  S 

y; 
ft  c 

•  ...  V, 

•  c  a 

•  P* 

•  Co 

•  (R  X- 


ft  o 

X.  Ul 
ft 

E:  oa 

cr; 

ft 

p  ^ 

P-.  p 

►t  to 


$675  51  : . I  3.5 

1,169  17  '  1.  i  4.5 

1,255  71  : . !  5. 

672  01 
1,147  15 
1,059  94 

1,413  10  .  2.5 

1,114  56  . :  2.5 

5.58  41  I . !  5. 

583  31  : . i  3. 


1,171  68  . i  4. 

1,220  00  ; . I  1.75 


1,928  49 
252  96 
97  22 


5. 


5. 

5. 

4. 


1,135  98  . 1  1.5 

1,248  81  i  1.5  1. 


487  26 


728  28 
279  50 


394  50 
1.034  59 
1.585  96 
633  00 
1.464  00 
831  60 
1,787  26 
7J2  SO 
1.025  00 
1,158  86 
1,060  84 
1,646  92 
1,495  88 
5,000  00 


33,613  37  2,819  74  136.4.33  11 


,  66i 


.33 


1.68 


2.5 

3. 

2.5 

3. 

4.66 

4 

1.34 

3. 

2.5 

4.5 

4. 

4. 

1.66 

3. 


3.22 


$102  20 
158  90 
134  05 
112  00 
148  05 
183  40 
209  30 
173  60 
101  00 
78  40 
*161  70 
129  15 
137  55 
237  65 
28  35 
18  55 
201  60 
122  15 
*157  50 
81^55 
175  00 
218  75 
170  10 
206  15 

-»  A  r.  AO 

195  25 
124  95 
167  36 
144  90 
144  90 
116  90 
206  85 
670  95 


*  Unpaid. 


$640  89 

$580  00 

I  $112  12 

$50  36 

1  884  23 

1,182  74 

j  59  50 

237  00 

922  50 

962  50 

1  37  99 

134  03 

795  85 

627  76 

1 

108  87 

1,070  64 

720  00 

!  70  75 

383  07 

693  21 

I  720  00 

!  60  00 

116  73 

1,164  81 

!  1,200  00 

;  194  62 

16  88 

1,002  00 

1.176  00 

29  52 

61  10 

450  00 

571  48 

i  54  91 

583  31 

456  00 

j  46  45 

1,164  08 

726  00 

!  169  81 

49  02 

943  94 

792  00 

1  77  00 

56  00 

1.800  08 

1.360  00 

,  95  40 

666  52 

173  73 

108  00 

1  13  81 

1,100  00 

96  72 

100  00 

!  6  50 

1.035  98 

1,176  00 

!  92  39 

1,208  50 

870  00 

139  04 

570  75 

370  00 

320  00 

40  00 

875  75 

904  00 

126  18 

612  12 

1.566  99 

1.040  00 

160  00 

253  00 

500  00  1 

576  00 

112  00 

1.250  00  1 

1,152  00 

197  51  ! 

17^  t'l : 

r  A  < 

{j\J 

150  or  1 

321  34 

1  1,140  00 

1,128  00 

. I 

47  05 

590  00 

649  50 

1  00  1 

6  49 

958  11 

810  00 

. 1 

34  52 

1,121  60 

810  00  ^ 

282  00  j 

110  00 

1,467  88  1 

866  00  1 

96  62  . 

542  00  I 

730  00  i 

78  83  ^ 

1,394  58  1 

880  00  ' 

1 

320  93 

4,493  83  1 

4,329  00  j 

534  54  1 

6S7  4,S 

32,719  58 

28,026  98  j 

3,008  67  5,943  20 

^8 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  MIFFLIN 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

DISTRICTS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught. . 

1 - - - - - 

i  Number  of  male  teachers . 

, - — — - , 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

E 

< 

1 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 

!  TYtAnfll  _ _ 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 
month . . . 

1 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  Gorman . 

Average  number  of  scholars  at- 
tending  school . 

a 

11 

i-S. 

•  O 

•  1“ 

*  s 

I  cr 
;  c 

iii^ 

i  5 

•  ^ 

•  3 

• 

1 

9 

1 

6 

8 

1 

$25  00 

$20  00 

252 

193 

282 

$  40 

2. 

9 

4 

5 

4 

2 

24  00 

13  75 

106 

69 

•  •  •  • 

129 

70 

6 

6 

4 

2 

24  37 

22  50 

137 

102 

•  •  •  « 

200 

60 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10- 

11. 

12. 

13. 

. . 

6 

i 

4 

6 

2 

21  08 

11  25 

198 

160 

22 

212 

4ri 

6 

1 

6 

5 

1 

25  00 

16  68 

120 

115 

•  •  •  • 

235 

60 

8 

12 

6 

8 

1 

24  00 

15  00 

180 

128 

•  •  •  • 

275 

67 

T.o'trisf.nwn 

8 

4 

8 

32  25 

18  87 

311 

263 

•  •  •  • 

367 

49 

TVl’TTfi'C'f Awn 

4 

4 

2 

2 

33  50 

21  00 

65 

67 

•  •  •  t 

126 

82 

6 

, 

5 

6 

26  00 

148 

110 

40 

133 

60 

2 

5 

1 

i 

33  00 

16  50 

49 

48 

•  •  •  • 

69 

51 

Ulivor  . . 

8 

6 

7 

1 

25  00 

20  00 

206 

132 

•  •  •  • 

171 

57 

8 

9 

4 

8 

28  12 

. 

144 

137 

40 

231 

£0 

ft  vn  A . . 

4 

9 

2 

24  00 

14  50 

211 

154 

•  •  •  • 

232 

61 

1 

85 

1  . 

1  0 

1  5 

1 

1  iZ 

1  23 

1  . 

1  2o  Oi 

1  17  28 

2,12/ 

1,6^/ 5 

iu2 

1  .  ,  . . 

1  2J,/i2 

i  60 

0 


y 
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MIFFLIN  COUNTY. 


69 


COUNTY, ybr  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  KATE  PER  CENT. 
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$1,627  91 
450  95 
1,035  37 
700  00 
700  00 
1,248  71 
2.878  34 
507  00 
1,008  27 
245  15 
1,150  00 
1,313  12 
1,473  15 
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280  00 


$1,627  91 
450  95 
1,035  37 
1,125  00 
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1,743  49 
2,878  34 
507  00 
1,008  27 
245  15 
1,500  00 
1,593  12 
1,473  15 
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RECEIPTS. 


expenditures. 
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O 
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O 

© 

B 
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B 
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o 

B 

o 
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1.5 

1. 

1.25 


1,849  78  !  16,187  75 


1. 


3. 

2.5 

1.66 

2.75 

2. 

3.25 
5. 

5.25 
2.5 

5. 

3. 

2.5 

5. 


$124 

60 

$1,200 

00 

$1,252 

00 

$24 

93  ! 

49 

00 

256 

07 

452 

00 

45 

85 

81 

20 

995 

99 

896 

25 
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00 

83 

30 
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00 

26 

00 
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75 
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03 

51 

04 

87 

85 

1,323 

00 
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60 

44 

12  1 
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05 
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82 

2,072 

01 
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94 

60 

90 
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17 
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00 

20 

00 

87 

15 
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32 

54 

75 

36 

75 
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15 
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50 

11 

18 

73 

50 
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15 
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00 

67 

25 

99 

40 
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72 
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85 

07 

99 

05 
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25 
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$35  78 

*22*49 
10  00 
438  25 
475  84 
482  92 
40  00 
275  76 


407  25 
50  00 
154  00 


MONTOUR^COUNTY. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  MONTOUR^ 


DiSTRICfTSJ 


I.  Anthony . 

2/  Cooper . . 

3.  Derry . 

4.  Danville . 

5‘.  Liberty  . . 

6.  Limestone . 

7  Mahoning . 

8.  Mayberry . 

9/  Valley . 

10.  West  Hcmloelc 
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SCHOLARS. 
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$22  50 

$20  00 
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113 

•  •  •  • 
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25  00 

12  00 

69 

36 

•  •  •  • 

72 

19  64 

150 

156 

•  •  •  • 
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39  50 

23  27 

430 

427 

•  •  •  • 

641 

23  00 

15  00 

200 

180 

•  *  •  • 

320 

22  00 

22  00 

145 

109 

•  •  •  • 
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26  75 

16  00- 
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•  •  •  • 
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26  00 

18  00 

59 

45 

•  «  • 

84 

25  00 

12  00 

93 

85 
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42 
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MONTOUR  COUNTY. 


COUNTY, /or  tkt  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 
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NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOLS. 

DISTRICTS. 

N 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

1  Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught. . 

1.  Allen . 

6 

•  •  •  • 

10 

2.  Do..  East . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

10 

3.  Bethlehem  township, 

14 

•  •  •  • 

5 

4.  Do . borough.. 

4 

•  •  •  • 

8 

S.  Buskill . 

10 

•  •  •  • 

4 

6.  Easton,  (3  wards). . . . 

28 

8 

10 

7.  Do...  South . 

4 

1 

6 

8.  Forks . 

9-  Dauover . 

12 

•  •  •  • 

6 

A 

10.  Lehigh . 

11 

4 

11.  Mount  Bethel  Upper, 

18 

2 

4 

12.  Do . Lower, 

18 

•  •  •  • 

4 

13.  Moore . 

13 

2 

4 

14.  Nazareth,  Upper.... 

5 

•  •  •  • 

4 

15.  Do . Lower.... 

5 

•  •  •  • 

6 

16.  Plainfield.... . 

11 

•  •  •  • 

5 

17.  Saucon . 

13 

2 

5 

IbS.  Williams . 

13 

•  •  •  • 

5 

1 

192 

16 

6 

TEACHERS.  SCHOLARS. 


Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

E 

C 

1 

< 

1 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 

m  f\r\  til 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 
month . 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

c 

t 

1 

1 

t 

OP 

c 

< 
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5^ 

9  O 

^  3 

3  0 

’  0 

?  O' 

►1 

0 

m 

Q 

tr 

0 

P 

OD 

P> 
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1 

6 

•  •  »  • 

$25  25 

221 

173 

7 

79 

6 

1 

25  00 

177 

117 

•  •  •  • 

154 

14 

•  •  •  • 

22  00 

366 

249 

•  •  •  • 

410 

1 

3 

40  00 

$14  00 

80 

85 

•  •  •  • 

100 

10 

•  •  •  • 

20  15 

265 

183 

6 

226 

11 

18 

36  36 

20  05 

913 

849 

•  •  •  • 

911 
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85 

78 
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33 
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17 
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NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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GREENE  COUNTY, 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  GREENE- 


•  — 

scnooLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

DISTRICTS. 

Whole  number  of  achooLs . . . 

j  Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 
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Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 
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j  Number  of  male  teachers . . . 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856; 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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INDIANA  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  INDIANA* 


DISTRICTS. 

-  -  ,  — 

.  “  1  Whole  number  of  schools . 

1  i 

1  j  . 

‘  §  Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught . . 

1  00 

1 

1  Number  of  male  teachers . 

1.  Armagh . 

1 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

J.  Armstrong . 

9 

2 

4 

9 

S.  Brush  Valley . 

10 

3 

4 

9 

4.  Blairsville . 
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•  •  •  • 

4 

6 

6.  Blacklick . 

6 

•  •  •  • 

4 

6 

0.  Burrell . 

6 

•  *  •  • 

4 

6 

7.  Centre . 

10 

1 

3 
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8.  Canoe . 

11 

1 

4 

6 
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•  •  •  • 

4 
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•  •  •  • 
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!. . . . 
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il64 

TEACHERS. 


SCHOLARS. 
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12  00 
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2 
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19  00 
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1 
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14  00 
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52 
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37 
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18  00 
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41 
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45 
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37 
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31 
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46 
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4,178 

!•••••• 

7,096 

5.3 

♦  Taken  from  report  of  school  year  1855. 
I  Report  included  in  West  Mahoning. 

I  New  district. 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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20,743  50  I  2,570  67  23,314  18  3. 


2,249  35  1 13,123  15 


17,090  99 


§  Unpaid 
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DISTRICTS. 


1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

1.3. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
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21. 
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Brookville . 
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Winslow 


Young. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  JEFFERSON 


SCHOOLS. 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AXD  RATE  PER  CENT. 


RECEIPTS. 
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JUNIATA  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  JUNIATA 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHEnS. 

SCHOLARS. 

MSTRICTS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

1 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

1  Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

1  Number  of  male  teachers . 

j  Number  of  female  teachers . 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 
month.. . 

1 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 
month . 

i 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

Average  number  of  scholars  at-  j 

tending  school . j 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per 

6 

4 

4 

6 

$20  62 
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•  »  •  • 
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$  60 

t. . 

9 

10 

5 

6 
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•  •  •  • 
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2,290 

i  1,865 

12 

2,618 

61 

♦  Scliwls  not  in  operation  during  school  year  ending  Juno,  1856,  and  the  appropriation  unpaid. 
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COUNTY,  jbr  the.  limr  ending  June  2,  1856. 
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FAYETTE  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  FAYETTE 


1.  Bull  skin 

2.  Brownsville  borough  . . 

3.  Bo . township.. 

4.  Bridgeport  _ 

5.  Bo . Iiid.  dis."^.  > 

6.  Connellsville  borough, 

7.  Do . twp 

8.  Bunbar 

9.  Franklin 

10.  German 

11.  George 

12.  Henry  Clay 
1,3.  Jefferson 

14.  Luzerne 

15.  Menallen 

16.  Nicholson 

17.  Perry 
IS.  Redstone 

19.  Saltlick 

20.  Springiield 

21.  Springhill 

22.  Tyrone 

23.  Union,  North. 

Bo. .  .South 
Bo. .  .borough. 


24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
28 


Washington .  6 


Wharton 
Youghioghenyt . 


29.  Fayette  City,  (New) 


4  The  principal  part  of  this  district  lies  in 


number  of  taxable?  "f 


no 


•  appropriation  has  been  paid  to  the  Fayette  part  of  the  district, 
t  No  sohools,  and  appropriation  remains  unpaid. 
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COUNTY, /or  the.  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AXD  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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6  80 
65  00 

$695  00 
75 

572  27 
75  00 

25  72 

23  42 

,30  51 

107  48 

41  00 

80  00 

100  00 

126  00 

50  00 

12  00 

36  96 

108  00 
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45  00 

240  00 

26  14 

54  00 

40  00 

30  00 

15  00 
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2  00 

25  00 
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39  94 
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39  10 

36  67 

30  00 
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125  00 

1,352  25  1 

2,871  19 

the  part  lying  in  Fayette  county,  has  never  been  furnished  to  the  Departmant,  and  consequently 
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COUNTY, /or  th^  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 
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$17  00 

$9  00 

9  50 

15 

65 

78 

62 

20 

60 

54 

•  •  • 

t  •  • 

35 

100 

1  OA 

§  51  . 
96 

(Ul 

2.  . . . 

5 

3 

3 

4 

16  00 

8  00 

•  •  • 

loU 

QA 

4.  jjingincin . .  •  ^ 

4 

5 

2 

3 

20  25 

7  00 

bo 

•  •  • 

oU 

41 

10 

4 

5 

5 

18  00 

10  00 

169 

134 

1  o'O 

113 

•  •  • 

OA'T 

4'? 

i),  IjilCKtl . . . 

6 

1 

4 

5 

1 

18  00 

19  00 
13  00 
9  67 

OQ 

17 

.50 

2 

•  •  «  • 

8 

1 

1 

20  00 

72 

oU 

•  •  • 

vO 

3 

8 

1 

2 

13  70 

63 

Dl 

•  •  • 

•  U 

9.  Portort . 

3 

4 

1 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  « 

2 

4 

16  00 

65 

67 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

77 

.50 

1 

44 

2 

5 

21 

33 

17  66 

11  91 

757 

639 

•  •  • 

1 1,104 

62 

*  Taken  from  report  of  school  year  18&5. 
t  No  report,  and  appropriation  remains  unpaiu 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


tv 
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TAX  AXD  RATE  PER  CENT. 


1  s 

•31 

O  3 

X  cl- 

n  O 


SD 

O 

o 


3* 

•“t 

QQ 

cr* 

o 

o 


$108  99 
273  81 
264  30 
385  59 
602  28 
407  37 
2;14  64 
216  18 


349  31 
291  00 


a  3 
0^  o 

>-i  ^ 

o 

Sr 

•if 

IS 


$75  28 


H 

o 


P 

B 

o 

C3 

<r»- 

Ct> 

■< 

I-.. 

(P 


$108  99 
273  81 
264  30 
385  59 
677  56 
407  37 
234  64 
216  18 


CP  <5 
<!  ^ 

^5 

o’s 

V) 

S  5 

c-  ^ 

CO 

» 

cr;  o 

c+* 


O 

CO 

O 

X 


174  03 


523  34 
291  00 


3,133  47  249  31  3,382  78  I  4. 


h-t 

®  2 
<!  ^ 

•Sg 

o>§ 
-*  ^ 
so  ^ 
g-B 

o 

o  57 

^  o 
S  3 

O  ? 
§  ® 


•-1 


4. 


5. 


8. 

4. 


receipts. 


.  CP 
CP 
CP 

CP 

!:!• 

o 


oa 

<rt- 

P 

CP 

p 

•-S 

o 

•3 

i-i 


$16  45 
66  50 
48  30 
35  35 
109  55 
63  35 
57  40 
44  10 
7  00 
29  75 
57  05 


W 


S'  ® 

g  CP 
CP 


>1 

o 


CP 

®* 

o 

o 

o 

oa 

o 

3- 

O 

© 


$103  94 
100  51 
258  06 
180  00 
624  95 
150  00 
208  13 
152  58 


135  43 
250  00 


5.5  534  80  1,883  60 


EXPENDITURES. 


O 

O 

X 

erf- 

O 

D 

X 

e*- 

P 

© 

frt- 

N«« 

o 

3 


$72  00 
480  00 
254  95 
229  00 
561  57 
421  00 
224  00 
258  17 


216  00 
250^  00 


2,972  69 


3 

CP 

P 

3 

CP 

o 

3 

t-*- 

>>“• 

3 

cr» 

CP 

3 

CP 

w« 

O 

X 


$5  62 
11  00 


28  37 
31  75 
41  00 


w. ».  ^ 

3  3  S 
0>?Of9 


ft*  O'  2, 

O  3 

00 
^  o 
&-B' 

S'® 

§z 

S' 

CP  2 

3  =S 
—  u> 
ET.  (p 
O  CD 

0<J  ■* 

'*  *3 
-1  3 

CP  -t 

►3  ® 
P  ™ 

CD 

CO 


$11  20 
20  00 
113  0.5 


16  00 


117  14 


18  00 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  SCHUYLKILL 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS.  j 

SCHOLARS. 

1 

\ 

• 

DISTRICTS. 

1  1 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

1 

, - - 

[Number  of  schools  yet  required, 

1  ' 

Average  No.  of  months  taught.. . 

s 

B 

cr 

(X> 

O 

B 

p 

H- * 

® 

r4- 

§ 

tJ' 

H- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

1 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 

1 

Number  of  male  scholars. ... .... 

Number  of  female  scholars. ..... 

Number  learning  German....... 

> 

5°St 

n 

CO  r* 

g-B 

sr 

:  ^ 

.  % 

.  (S' 

.  o 

.  fa 

:  3 

\  ^ 
c*- 

.  f 

) 

Cost  of  teaching  caoh  scholar  per 

1 

5 

1 

...I 

527  00 

17 

22 

•  •  •  • 

36 

$  79 

.5 

4 

5 

26  00 

170 

60 

4 

190 

57 

34 

48 

55 

1  06 

12 

2 

9 

9 

3 

33  33  1 

^20  00 

598 

448 

«  •  •  « 

790 

410 

284 

63 

8 

1 

9 

6 

2 

.32  00 

20  00 

245 

234 

tf  •  •  • 

r.  *D«  . . 

7 

2 

7 

6 

3 

29  66 

24  00 

261 

196 

•  •  •  • 

10 

6.  Brunswick,  East . 

3 

•  •  • 

4 

3 

»  •  •  • 

28  00 

52 

36 

Q  TYrt  ....  South . 

1 

1  •  •  • 

4 

1 

■  •  •  • 

.30  00 

•  •  •  • 

28 

14 

•  •  t  • 

810 

40 

40 

9 

1 

2 

10 

10 

•  •  •  • 

,32  60 

»•••••• 

450 

360 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

30  00 

28 

12 

t  •  •  • 

94 

45 

2 

4 

2 

35  00 

84 

71 

•  •  •  • 

155 

6 

2 

4 

6 

25  00 

470 

433 

12 

631 

20 

84 

1 

4 

1 

28  00 

52 

34 

51 

37 

5 

5 

4 

1 

33  75 

20  00 

166 

143 

•  •  •  • 

182 

100 

50 

54 

J^,  i’ra'lltJj  . . ,.*•••• 

,3 

4 

3 

25  00 

86 

43 

10 

36.  Kessler . 

1 

«  *  •  « 

4 

1 

•  •  •  • 

30  00 

.28 

19 

3 

18 

63 

18.  Mahantango,  Upper*.. 

19,  Do . Lower... 

-i 

A 

1 

30  00 
30  00 

42 

29 

•  •  •  • 

1 

4 

•  •  •  • 

4: 

4 

3 

1 

16  00 

117 

77 

9 

116 

663 

464 

55 

34 

74 

^u.  IVi  iVUcillSUUl^ 

7 

2 

9 

3 

5 

50  00 

19  60 

463 

422 

•  •  •  • 

^L,  lyiiiici  ov  . . . 

10 

6 

6 

1 

6 

4 

10 

6 

6 

28  00 

380 

291 

•  •  •  • 

22.  Manheim,  JNorin . 

28  50 

163 

129 

20 

212 

59 

23.  •••••• 

2 

10 

1 

32  00 

25  00 

236 

247 

•  •  •  • 

387 

64 

46 

78 

2 

4 

2 

25  00 

26 

38 

3 

5 

1 

10 

5 

1 

35  00 

io  00 

199 

130 

•  ■  •  • 

329 

143 

70 

48 

^0.  JN orwt;gi<iii ♦  .••••••••• 

.3 

8 

7 

3 

35  00 

131 

88 

•  •  •  « 

2 

2 

2 

30  00 

25  00 

84 

80 

•  •  •  • 

98 

151 

10 

68 

46 

33 

33 

ST 

60 

urwigowuig . . 

29.  Pine  Grove  borough — 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

.35  00 
23  75 

17  50 

84 

16 

67 

13 

#  »  •  • 

4 

J>0.  1^0.  •  •  •  •  .Xid-SL#  . . 

1 

4 

1 

25  00 

45 

30 

8 

29 

ol,  JJO . .  Lbt  •♦•••• 

1 

a 

4 

A 

1 

28  00 

47 

27 

•  •  •  1 

.33 

•>2.  1^0 •  •  •  •  •  .x>iorin..  •  •  •  < 

Do . township  . 

*>A  AUrk 

fi 

22  00 
40  00 

117 

101 

15 

137 

0 

,  3 

”i 

7 

1 

•  •  «  ■ 

2 

22  00 

93 

74 

135 

300 

128 

75 

50 

j.  rltlU  .ixl  L'U»  ••••*•♦* 

7 

•  •  • 

7 

3 

4 

.36  65 

20  00 

2)1 

216 

•  •  • 

4r 

38 

22 

38 

1 

6 

1 

1 

32  00 

11  00 

60 

63 

•  •  • 

O0»  -t  Ori»  AyllUtUU  •*••••••* 

3 

4 

3 

•  •  •  • 

25  00 

66 

52 

5 

*>7  •  A  Ol  LCl  ••#•••••••••••' 

*‘»Q  T>/\f  f  OITlIl  f*  . . 

.  15 

.  10 

6 

13 

60  50 

22  05 

1,024 

793 

•  •  • 

.  1,272 
95 

«>o.  JrOtloVlUv. . 

4 

i 

4 

4 

•  •  •  i 

30  00 

80 

65 

•  • 

83 

34 

64 
37 

65 
44 

f|(V 

.  8 

3 

5 

.35  33 

21  00 

313 

304 

•  •  • 

.  369 

,  498 

.  487 

18 

41.  Schuylkill  Haven . 

42,  Do . township... 

.  9 

.  1 

1 

*  1*  * 

10 

.  5 

.  4 

3 

7 

1 

4 

3 

•  •  • 

49  00 
35  00 
25  00 

21  87 
20  00 

264 

42S 

24 

2.34 

398 

21 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

*  •  • 

.  10 

.  10 

4 

7 

43  75 

15  50 

622 

583 

. . . 

.  747 

.  259 

54 

.  5 

•  •  • 

.  6 

4 

o 

36  25 

23  50 

191 

176 

•  •  • 

Da 

UT 

43  Union  district . 

9 

25  00 

.  69 

37 

t  2 

•  •  • 

•  4 

.  12 

1 

4 

12 

•  •  • 

.  25  00 

.  299 

223 

.  453 

29 

.  3 

.  4 

3 

•  •  • 

.  28  66 

•  ••••• 

.  263 

258 

. .. 

212 

1£ 

5 

136 

1  67 

.31  77 

1  19  68 

1 8,878 

7,401 

.332 

11,269 

52 

*  Have  not  reported,  and  appropriation  unpaid. 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


RECEIPTS. 


c 

►5 

o 

QD 

O 

xc 


{> 

B 

o 

p 

a 

e*- 

O 

c.- 

P 

•< 

o 

p. 

o’ 

'-t 

QQ 

O 

D- 

O 

O 


c*  B 

(W  o 

*3  o 
o  ^ 

;E 

:  S' 
:  ^ 

:  r 


H 

o 


B 

o 

p 

C3 

a> 

< 


®  o 
<5  ^ 

P-  B 

3 

Vi 
^  w 


OQ 

c 

a<5  o 

I— I 

o  &- 

•  Cfi  O 

•  I— d 

•  ^ 
•  M 


®  s 

<1  ^ 

P.B 

Wj  P 

o  a 

■-I  Vi 
CD 

g-B 

o  S 

>— '  CQ 

a® 

o 

OQ  “ 
CD  CD 
DO 

:  e- 
:  s 

•  p 

•  ■'i 


ff.  ® 
®  2 
»  2. 
< 
a 
P. 

t? 

o 

B 


a 

►a 

■a 

>-» 

o 

a 


o 


S  ® 

K  o 


<1 

CD 

P- 

o 

B 

a 

o 


o 

o 

crH 

O 

>-S 

O 

'-*J 

ce 

CD 

tr- 

o 

o 


$158  88 
613  80 
3,978  74 
1,997  00 
2,500  00 
348  17 


130  00 
5,133  59 
124  29 
322  68 
637  25 
123  03 
1,387  05 
536  79 
120  66 


120  00 
367  13 
2,640  28 
2,823  02 
716  00 
2,100  00 
238  38 
2,802  30 
1,624  90 
500  00 
695  20 
94  71 
115  00 
132  00 
504  75 
1,172  82 
2;176  12 
206  27 
260  00 
7,388  82 
1,090  97 
1,562  09 
4,350  56 
2,366  66 
132  70 
3,731  00 
1,147  00 
128  76 


$200  00 


1,997  00 
1,500  00 


2,566  79 


539  TO 


182  63 


1,131  54 


$158  88 
813  80 
3,973  74 
3,994  00 
4.000  00 
348  17 


1.30  00 
7,700  39 
124  29 
322  68 
1,176  95 
123  03 
1,387  05 
536  79 
120  66 


1. 


5. 

3. 


600  00 


400  00 
695  20 


103  14 


1,641  96 
654  57 
937  25 


800  00 
1,147*00' 


302 

367 

3,771 

2,823 

716 

2,700 

2.38 

2,802 

1,624 

900 

1,390 

94 

115 

132 

504 

1,172 

2,176 

309 

260 

9,030 

1,745 

2,499 

4,350 

3,166 

132 

3,731 

2,294 

128 


63 

13 

82 

02 

00 

00 

38 

30 

90 

00 

40 
71 
00 
00 

75 
82 
12 

41 
00 
78 
54 
34 
56 
66 
70 
00 
00 

76 


3. 


3. 

7. 

6. 

5. 

2. 


3. 

6. 


12. 


2.25 

5. 

4. 

5. 


3.5 


3. 


2. 


2. 

6. 


2. 


1. 

3. 

3. 


5. 


2.5 

3. 

7. 

6. 

4. 

4. 

6.5 

5. 

8. 

3.25 

6. 

3. 

2. 

2. 

4. 

10. 

7. 

4. 


4.5 

5. 

5. 

11. 

7. 

2.5 
5. 
5. 
2.5 


$20  65 
88  20 
454  65 
252  35 
170  45 
45  15 
82  95 

13  65 
454  65 

12  25 
49  00 
65  45 
18  90 
119  00 
38  50 

14  00 

26  95 
56  00 
18  55 
45  85 

350  70 
249  90 

74  20 
219  10 

20  30 
243  60 
81  90 
76  30 
59  50 
14  00 
18  55 
29  40 
69  30 

75  25 
176  75 

41  65 

27  30 
695  10 

72  10 
F387  80 
216  30 
241  15 
20  65 
413  35 
123  55 
22  40 


$153  73 
473  00 
3,316  18 
3,844  00 
1,200  00 
328  17 


132  64 
4,821  65 
116  40 
303  86 
1,169  65 
102  64 
1.281  00 


120  65 


EXPENDITURES. 


O 

o 

Ui 

O 

s 

CO 

*-< 

P 

O 

O 

3 


P 

o 

P 

P 

Oi 

o 

o 

p 

P 

oq 

o 

P 

o 

o 

CO 


$148  50 
520  00 
3,240  00 
2,226  64 
1,582  00 
336  00 


120  00 
3,250  00 
120  00 
280  00 


112  00 
830  00 
300  00 
120  00 


270  00 
348  41 
3,463  62 


$9  09 
40  00 
142  39 
220  80 
150  00 
30  00 


9  00 
300  00 
21  50 
16  98 


700  00 
2,200  00 
236  27 
2,325  29 
1,463  20 
830  00 


120  Of 
424  00 
1,872 
1,680 


12  50 
87  50 
54  79 
10  99 


O 

a  3  S 

op  op  <?*• 

*  o 
©p  ^ 

®  a 

X  Ci 

p-a* 
a  p 

05  c- 
>1 

3  2 

s;  3> 
a  j“ 
or; 

'*  a 

3  I 

2.B 


$  75 

30  00 
2,287  53 
1,393  04 
350  00 


700  00 
15  16 
27  50 
23  89 


00 

00 


92  71 
108  00 
120  60 
500  00 
1,080  10 
2,027  98 
290  71 
162  21 
8,000  00 
400  00 
2,237  18 
3,242  36 
3,811  48 

125  65 
3,659  05 
1,522  21 

126  63 


684  00 
1,896  00 
200  00 
1,850  00 
827  80 
417  50 
280  00 
95  00 
112  50 
112  00 
546  00 
596  00 
1.304  40 
'266  00 
333  30 
6,540  63 
480  00 
1,344  63 


1,535  00 
100  00 
2,785  35 
960  90 
200  00 


8  06 
38  61 
254  79 

404  82 
80  00 

200  00 
23  50 

405  99 
94  46 
62  00 
50  00 

7  75 
12  50 

8  00 
60  49 
85  93 
88  38 
12  34 

10  25 
1,182  52 

47  87 
144  96 
244  00 
192  56 

11  50 
506  00 
114  00 

20  21 


152  27 
237  00 


12  00 


4,365  07 
59  70 
8  00 
25  00 
6  00 
45  30 
631  51 
400  00 
10  00 


5  00 
517  51 
792  46 


63  62 
318  65 
115  00 
1,436  77 


2,425  00 


781  00 
25  00 
5  12 


1,400  00 
401  76 


1,400  Of 
401  76 


4. 

3. 


180  55 
35  70 
172  55 


1,400  00 
300  00 


1,200  00 

344  00 


270  00 
46  00 


72  00 
10  00 


61,101  14 


15,096  78 


76,197  92 


3. 


5. 


6,406  05 


58,397  23 


42,292  15  !  5,792  03  17,346  8« 
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SNYDER  COUNTY. 


I 

TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  SNYDER 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Beaver  township . 

2.  Do... West . 

Chapman . 

4.  Centre . 

.5.  Franklin . 

().  Middle  Creek . 

7.  Perry . 

8.  Penns . . . . . 

9.  Selinsgrove . 

10.  Washington . 

11 .  Jackson  . 


SCHOOLS. 


cr 

o 


e 

e 

B 

cr* 

rtl 

O 

w 

o 

cr 

o 

o 


12 

10 

13 

7 

8 
4 
8 

13 

6 

9 

6 


96 


c 

B 

o' 

® 

•-! 

O 

•-<5 

cn 

a 

tr 

o 

o 

I— < 

CO 

'<! 

ffi 


hO 

pi 

e-. 

•1 

» 

p. 


•  •  •  t 


1> 

< 

o 

p 

OS 

o 

o 

B 

o 

ts 

tr 

GO 

04- 

P 

P 

OS 

CT* 

C+“ 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 


teachers. 


SCHOLARS. 


P 

B 

o' 

« 

i-s 

o 

•-♦3 

B 

p 

® 

r+- 

CD 

P 

C 

tr- 

CD 

*-« 

Cfi 


B 

cr 

CD 


O 

»-»5 

E 

p 

CD 

CD 

P 

CD 

CD 

OQ 


10 

10 

13 

6 

8 

4 

8 

13 

3 

9 

6 


•  •  •  • 


90  6 


o  2 
p  ^ 

cros 

a 

m 

P 

p 

>— • 

CD 

00 

O 

B 

p 
►— ' 
CD 
00 

CD 


$20  50 
18  00 
20  00 

19  00 
21  50 

20  00 

18  50 
20  00 
33  33 

19  50 
21  33 


21  06 


B  < 

O  ^ 

p  3 

o 

Cfi 

P 

P 
•-J 
»—• 

CD 
OQ 

O 

B 

E- 

CD 
Cfi 

• 

CD 


$17  60 


14  00 


15  00 


p 

B 

O- 

►t 

o 

B 

p 


CO 

O 

CP 

o 

p 

m 


296 

159 

300 

167 

706 

104 

190 

286 

170 

211 

124 


15  53  12,713 


p 

B 

CP 

® 

•t 

o 

l-b 

s* 

B 

p 

O 

OQ 

CD 

P- 

o 

p 

OQ 


246 

158 

300 

128 

548 

74 

134 

213 

179 

169 

95 


p 

S"  -1 

B 

D9 

CD 

5‘cf9 

CD 

cn  P 

p 

CD  r- 

P 

\ 

< 

5  B 

kid* 

' 

:>  CP 

P 

0<! 

Q 

o 

® 

B 

Cfi 

CD 

P 

p* 

p 

O 

p 

p 

c-r* 

• 

2,244 


4 

285 

$  44 

50 

210 

53 

60 

600 

43 

37 

295 

43 

16 

400 

43 

23 

82 

44 

•  •  •  • 

216 

4^ 

•  •  •  • 

279 

52 

•  •  •  • 

177 

41 

«  •  •  • 

210 

83 

15 

103 

58 

205 

2,857 

5^> 

o 

O  <-► 
^2, 

2 
o 
p* 

sr 

o 

§ 

tp 

s 

CP 
o 

ki-A 

P 


i 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  SULLIVAN 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Cherry* . 

2.  Colley . 

3.  Davidson . 

4.  Elkland . . 

5.  Forks . 

6.  Fox . 

7.  Laporte  borough  . . . 

8.  Do . . .  township. . . 

9.  Plunketts  Creek.... 

10.  Shrewsbury* . 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

• 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months. taught . . 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

Average  salaries  of  males  per  I 

month . . .  . 

< 

1 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 

month  .....  . . . . 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

1 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

Averaj^e  number  of  scholars  at¬ 
tending  school . 

Ooit  of  teaebiag  each  Mbolar  per 

month . . 

12 

3 

4 

7 

12 

$20  55 

$11  84 

390 

331 

372 

$ 

39 

3 

,1 

5 

1 

4 

18  00 

13  25 

51 

28 

79 

89 

4 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

1 

17  40 

5  66 

95 

63 

125 

47 

6 

•  •  •  • 

4 

5 

1 

16  00 

10 

00 

109 

88 

123 

46 

7 

•  •  •  • 

4 

3 

4 

15  25 

13  06 

76 

93 

160  • 

58 

2 

•  •  «  « 

7 

2 

3 

20  00 

11 

50 

50 

40 

46 

82 

1 

•  •  •  • 

9 

t  •  •  • 

1 

12  10 

26 

29 

3 

•  •  •  • 

3 

•  •  •  • 

3 

10  80 

35 

3o 

o«/ 

3 

1 

6 

2 

4 

15  00 

9  00 

45 

38 

50 

79 

3 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

3 

6  00 

31 

26 

19 

32 

44 

6 

5 

24 

36 

17  45 

10  32 

908 

766 

1,068 

54 

*  Taken  from  report  of  1855. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 


m 


COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2, 1856. 


TAX  AJfD  RATE  PER  CENT. 


...  > 
c  B 

*3  c 
o  d 

00  e.- 

®  ^ 
OQ  O 


p 

M 


a 

< 

a> 

P. 

S’ 

►* 

OD 

<rs 

d- 

o 

o 


$641  55 
254  51 
290  88 
236  62 
474  00 
130  00 
125  00 
211  59 
93  11 
46  83 


2,504  09 


-S' 

d  ^ 
1^3  O 

o 

o  a 

•  M 

r  < 

'  I 

*  >-*) 

• 

:  r 


$100  29 


70  55 


170  84 


o 


o 

d 

d 

c- 

o 

o 

p. 


$641  55 
254  51 
290  88 
336  91 
474  00 
130  00 
125  00 
282  14 
93  11 
46  83 


2,674  93 


®  s 

p-B 

«5  P 
?  d 

ai. 

!-«•  OQ 

OR  g 

d  c.- 
d- 
*d  o 
o 

o  p- 
m  O 

• 

•  P 

•  >-< 


3. 


®  o 

O  w 

p.  d 
p 

g-i. 

®  — 
O  « 

•d  o 
d  d 

^  <r. 
O  d' 

CO  a 
a 

=  S' 

.  o 

•  Ei 

•  P 

•  ►! 


2.5 


13 

9 

7 

10 


8.5 


receipts. 


S:  a 
o  P 
d  ® 

^  Hi** 

a 

P. 

3* 

o 


OQ 


P 

i-i 

o 

►d 


$113  17 
21  00 
31  85 

35  70 

36  75 
18  90 
12  25 
15  40 
21  00 
18  20 


p  2 
«  a 

< 
o 

o 


Q 

O 

5* 

o 

C4“ 

o 

O 

OQ 

O 


o 

o 


$453  64 
83  27 
359  40 
229  47 
393  11 
60  00 
110  00 
173  86 
93  11 


expenditures. 


a 

o 

00 

Ct“ 

O 


Cfi 

c^ 

o 

o 

o 


324  80  I  1,955  86 


281  08 
294  76 
392  65 
227  75 
115  00 
108  00 
206  00 
72  00 


2,260  28 


d 

a 

po 

tJ 

&> 

(d 

O 

Ci 

3 

o 

£J 

Ci 

CD 

CQ 


$563  04  I  $46  70 


6  73 


15  12 
10  00 
27  69 
23  74 
18  33 


... ... 

d  d  » 

^crS, 

?  d 
:  teim 
.  £1,S 

.  d  o 

:  ?  a 

’  s 

•  2  2 

•  d  d 

•  ^ 

•  M*  CD 

•  r5  ®“ 

•  ''  -d 
:  H  d 
‘  ®  3 

•  *2  ^ 

:  2. » 


$21  19 
165  0© 
74  79 
19  21 
179  48 
22  38 
45  30 

50  90 

51  00 


148  31  629  25 
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106  TIOGA  COUNTY. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  TIOGA 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Bloss . 

2.  Brookfield . 

Charleston . 

4.  Chatham . 

Covington  borough, 

6.  Do . twp . 

7.  Clymer . 

8.  Deerfield  . . . 

9.  Delmar . 

10.  Elkland  borough  . . . 

11.  Do.  ..township  .  . 

12.  Farmington . 

I;!.  Gaines . . 

14.  Jackson . 

15.  Knoxville . 

16.  Lawrence . 

17.  Lawrenceville . 

38.  Liberty . 

19.  Middlebury . 

20.  Morris . . . 

21.  Richmond . 

22.  Rutland . 

23.  Shippen . 

24.  Sullivan . 

25.  Tioga . 

26.  Union . 

27.  Ward . 

23.  Wellsboro’ . 

29.  Westfield . 


SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 


SCHOLARS. 


t 

< 

< 

1 

■ 

< 

1 

S! 

L 

V 

z! 

0 

0 

■*> 

/) 

•5 

D 

D 

Ji 

j  Number  of  schools  yet  required, 

j  Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

! 

I 

< 

> 

c 

r 

< 

■ 

\ 

( 

> 

■ 

:> 

“*5 

3 

V 

V 

Ti 

It 

i  No.  of  female  teachers . 

1 

< 

\ 

1 

1  Average  salaries  of  males  per 

mnnT.h  . . . 1 

< 

' 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 

TnfiTitTi . . . 

< 

< 

» 

2J 

0 

0 

3 

39 

0 

—4 

:o 

“J 

ji 

No.  of  female  scholars . 

t  • 

No.  learning  German . 

i 

0 

c 

< 

t 

< 

< 

Average  No.  of  scholars  attend- 

inor  .qp.liniil  .................... 

1 

< 

1  Cost  of  teaching  each  loholarper 

m  rtn  f.Vi  ...................... 

2 

•  •  •  • 

6 

1 

3 

$35  00 

$14 

00 

125 

104 

4  4  4  4 

200 

$ 

33 

7 

1 

4 

4 

9 

,  17  50 

9 

50 

178 

113 

•  4  4  4 

185 

53 

15 

n  •  •  « 

6 

8 

7 

11  70 

7 

44 

329 

265 

4  4  4  4 

302 

24 

11 

•  •  •  « 

4 

9 

11 

16  11 

7 

52 

429 

329 

4  4  4  4 

512 

30 

2 

•  •  •  • 

6 

1 

3 

20  00 

10 

25 

; 

59 

50 

4  4  4  4 

109 

46 

7 

1 

4 

6 

8 

16  50 

5 

50 

112 

110 

4  4  4  4 

185 

63 

7 

2 

4 

4 

3 

16  00 

8 

00 

145 

130 

4  4  4  4 

210 

47 

3 

1 

7 

4  4 

4  4 

6 

9 

82 

96 

90 

4  4  4  4 

93 

32 

15 

2 

6 

6 

14 

17  50 

8 

96 

338 

304 

4  4  4  4 

431 

35 

1 

•  •  •  « 

6 

1 

1 

25  00 

9 

00 

24 

30 

4  4  4  4 

40 

63 

7 

•  •  •  « 

4 

3 

4 

17  00 

6 

00 

190 

148 

4  4  4  4 

200 

22 

8 

2 

4 

6 

8 

18  00 

8 

00 

176 

132 

4  4  4  4 

231 

37 

4 

2. 

4 

1 

4 

12  00 

8 

00 

80 

82 

4  4  4  4 

1.36 

27 

1.3 

•  •  •  • 

4 

5 

8 

18  80 

8 

00 

216 

216 

4  4  4  4 

323 

36 

1 

•  •  4  • 

7 

1 

1 

30  00 

9 

00 

56 

51 

4  4  4  4 

107 

36 

8 

4  4  4  4 

7 

4  4 

4  4 

8 

11 

00 

142 

152 

4  4  4  4 

215 

30 

1 

4  4  4  4 

6 

1 

2 

50  00 

16 

00 

67 

79 

4  4  4  4 

100 

56 

11 

2 

6 

10 

11 

18  50 

7 

33 

279 

208 

4  4  4  4 

489 

55 

11 

1 

4  4  4  4 

4 

4  4 

11 

8 

55 

220 

160 

4  4  4  4 

205 

24 

3 

4  4  4  4 

6 

2 

3 

19  50 

9 

33 

44 

48 

8 

72 

72 

13 

4  4  4  4 

5 

5 

20 

19  00 

7 

00 

239 

189 

4  4  4  4 

350 

55 

10 

4  4  4  4 

4 

1 

9 

16  00 

7 

00 

197 

193 

4  4  4  4 

300 

20 

4 

4  4  4  4 

5 

4  4 

3 

12 

53 

34 

36 

4  4  4  4 

41 

53 

14 

2 

4 

4 

14 

18  00 

8 

00 

300 

260 

4  4  4  4 

560 

33 

6 

1 

5 

9 

6 

36  50 

16 

80 

333 

272 

4  4  4  4 

562 

68 

9 

1 

6 

8 

8 

17  50 

5 

00 

252 

186 

4  4  4  4 

288 

.  41 

2 

1 

6 

4  4 

4  4 

2 

8 

00 

47 

33 

4  4  4  4 

70 

20 

1 

4  4  4  4 

10 

1 

1 

35  00 

12 

00 

59 

57 

4  4  4  4 

72 

40 

9 

4  4  4  4 

6 

4 

5 

16  50 

11 

00 

178 

150 

4  4  4  4 

246 

31 

205 

18 

6 

100 

192 

21  57 

9  26 

4,944 

4,177 

8 

6,814 

41 

r 
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hUNTY, /or  tht  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


CO 

< 

o 

S’ 

►« 

on 

o 

ts‘ 

o 

o 


23  10 
31  21 
79  33 
;i0  52 
'54  54 
17  48 

36  00 
19  76 
25  00 
'75  00 
41  96 
;75  00 
'35  76 
i36  55 

133  72 
'40  00 
'll  37 
35  86 

35  14 
41  13 

134  10 
i30  84 
i?5  50 

37  78 
12  45 
30  75 
39  50 
41  85 

36  30 


B  B 
cr? 


■73 

o 

w 

a 

Zti 


O 

C 

3 

O 

f- 

3 
*— * 

o* 

S’ 


sr* 

d 


• 


$  28 


500  00 


21 


295  55 
133  72 
340  00 
199  39 


412  Q3 


621  26 
163  58 


KB 

o 


p 

B 

o 

d 

B 

O 

M* 

O 


®  2 
CD  M 

fi-B 

o’g 
B  5 


d 

cr? 

d 

I-! 

o 

CD 

m 


B" 

CD 

P 

•-< 


CD  O 

b-B 

O  5 
-S  VJ 
ai 

b-B 

o  ri- 


►B  o 
d  B 
>-( 

"B 
o 

Cfl 
CD 

Cfl 

;  B. 

.  o 


(r<- 

3- 

CD 


P 

•-i 


RECEIPTS. 


B  2 

B  2. 
< 
CD 
B 

t? 

o 

B 

Ui 

r*~ 

P 

O 

P 

O 

»-s 


p  § 

s 

< 
o 
p- 

o 

B 

CD 
O 

>— j 

cT 

CD 
O 

O 

zc 
CD 

|:r- 
o 
o 


EXPENDITURES. 


O 

o 

cn 

ct- 

O 

P 

CQ 

H 

P 

CD 

c+* 

O 

P 


P 

o 

P 

P 

P- 

CD 

O 

P 

»-** 

P 

oq 

CD 

p 

o 

H-** 

CD 

za 


$523  10 

10. 

$65  45 

$284  52 

$306  00 

$9  75 

$35  18 

481  21 

10. 

61  25 

347  64 

347  64 

8  00 

24  00 

1,179  33 

1 

11. 

121  10 

690  10 

825  60 

42  36 

39  05 

510  52 

7. 

101  50 

450  00 

519  86 

27  35 

154  54 

8. 

26  60 

165  00 

165  00 

19  40 

9  39 

517  48 

10. 

58  45 

412  00 

173  04 

16  80 

115  14 

536  28 

59  50 

536  00 

350  50 

15  fiO 

228  98 

219  76 

4. 

43  75 

167  60 

159  73 

7  87 

1,725  00 

5. 

7.5 

119  00 

1,149  82 

949  00 

14  00 

562  44 

75  00 

17  85 

60  00 

103  00 

9  00 

341  96 

7.5 

.  67  20 

220  00 

300  00 

15  00 

•  5  00 

375  21 

77  35 

375  00 

342  00 

160  00 

385  76 

9. 

25  90 

296  00 

310  00 

75  76 

1,162  10 

4.2 

13. 

115  15 

654  00 

600  00 

5  68 

30  07 

267  44 

8. 

8. 

21  00 

71  24 

126  00 

29  80 

92  24 

680  00 

6. 

6. 

89  25 

1,020  76 

645  50 

60  32 

565  00 

410  76 

5. 

5. 

46  55 

492  00 

130  00 

655  86 

7.5 

116  90 

924  64 

874  96 

19  06 

1,118  17 

4. 

9. 

89  25 

787  18 

376  00 

44  83 

374  36 

241  13 

3. 

26  95 

220  05 

189  25  ■ 

6  50 

66  01 

784  10 

10.25 

96  25 

279  25 

417  98 

49  00 

24  12 

680  84 

13. 

93  80 

641  88 

316  00 

250  00 

25  50 

7.5 

25  20 

360  95 

192  25 

12  25 

26  97 

927  78 

13. 

134  40 

898  00 

457  41 

437  00 

1,863  71 

6. 

12. 

116  55 

911  78 

812  00 

. 

54  35 

55  04 

654  33 

2.5 

10. 

74  55 

425  00 

488  50 

26  16 

67  55 

99  50 

10. 

14  70 

71  17 

96  00 

12  00 

341  85 

6. 

51  10 

241  00 

378  00 

30  00 

10  00 

396  30 

10. 

63  00 

350  00 

363  00 

20  95 

17,334  42 

5.  1 

8.74 

2,019  60  1 

12,910  58  1 

11,576  12 

594  44  1 

3,334  7S 

M 

®  5 
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ONION  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  UNK 


DISTRICTS.  i 

** 

'« 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

1 

Average  No.  of  months  taught. . 

Number  of  male  teachers...  •••• . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

E 

c 

E 

f 

: 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 

m  r\r\  f  Vi _ _ 

C 

j 

t 

1 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 
nn   •  I 

Number  of  male  scholars... . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

< 

( 

a 

< 

1 

Average  number  of  scholars  at- 
fonrliiior  nf'.hnni ......  .  ........ 

\ 

( 

g 

7 

8 

S21  32 

219 

164 

•  •  •  • 

383 

1 

6 

\ 

4 

6 

25  00 

1.53 

110 

•  •  •  • 

126 

3.  Do... West . . 

'6 

4 

5 

3 

20  00 

$11  25 

132 

132 

•  •  •  • 

107 

4.  Hartley . 

13 

4 

11 

2 

21  00 

19  50 

363 

230 

•  •  •  « 

350 

A  . 

5 

5 

5 

25  00 

120 

72 

•  •  •  • 

192 

7.  Lewisburg . . 

5 

4 

4 

2 

30  00 

15  00 

211 

226 

•  «  •  « 

304 

5 

1 

4 

5 

22  00 

124 

70 

t  •  •  « 

153 

9.  Mifflinburg . 

3 

1 

5 

1 

2 

25  00 

13  00 

91 

100 

•  •  •  • 

97 

10.  New  Berlinf . 

3 

•  •  •  • 

4 

2 

1 

27  00 

16  00 

61 

69 

«  •  •  • 

130 

5 

4 

6 

24  17 

185 

126 

4 

311 

12.  White  Deer . 

7 

•  •  •  • 

4 

7 

•  •  •  • 

20  00 

270 

196 

•  •  •  • 

287 

66 

2 

4 

60 

10 

23  68 

14  95 

i  1,929 

1,495 

4 

2,440 

*  Report  in  Snyder. 

t  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  1855. 
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jUNTY,/or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 
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SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  SUSQUEHANN. 


WSTKICTS. 


1.  Auburu . 

2.  Apolacon  . . . . 

3.  Ararat . 

4.  Bridgewater. 

5.  Brooklyn. . . . 

6.  Choconut. . . . 

7.  Clifford . 

8.  Dimock . . 

9.  Dundaff' . 

10.  Forest  Lake.. 

11.  Franklin  . . . . 

12.  Friendsville  . 

13.  Great  Bend.. 

14.  Gibson . 

15.  Harmony.... 

16.  Harford . 

17.  Herrick . 

18.  Jessup . 

19.  Jackson . 

20.  Lathrop . 

21.  Lenox . 

22.  Liberty . 

23.  Montrose.... 

24.  Middletown.. 

25.  New  Milford. 

26.  Oakland . 

27.  Bush . 

28.  Silver  Lake.. 

29.  Springville  . . 

30.  Susquehanna 

31.  Thompson.... 


,  SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

1 

Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

1 

< 

( 

Average  salaries  of  males  per  i 

1  month  . . . 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 

month . 1 

1 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

•  15 

•  •  »  • 

6, 

13 

17 

$18  00 

$6  00 

540 

•  7 

•  •  •  « 

6 

2 

5 

14  00 

9  00 

1.37 

5 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

4 

15 

00 

6  15 

73 

15 

•  •  •  • 

6 

12 

17 

16  00 

7  40 

270 

10 

*  •  •  • 

5 

4 

6 

15  81 

6  00 

164 

7 

•  •  •  • 

7 

2 

5 

15 

00 

8  00 

144 

11 

•  •  «  • 

5 

3 

8 

16 

00 

8  00 

202 

10 

•  •  •  • 

6 

6 

10 

16  50 

6  75 

185 

2 

•  •  •  • 

10 

1 

1 

28  00 

16  00 

38 

8 

*  *  c  t 

5 

4 

9 

14  75 

7  22 

248 

7 

•  •  •  • 

6 

6 

7 

12  00 

7  00 

no 

1 

5 

2 

8  00 

10 

•  •  •  • 

7 

9 

9 

14 

00 

8  00 

140 

12 

•  •  •  • 

6 

3 

9 

16 

00 

7  00 

205 

7 

•  •  «  • 

7 

2 

6 

13 

00 

7  00 

136 

12 

•  •  •  • 

6 

7 

16 

15 

00 

6  70 

210 

6 

•  •  •  • 

5 

3 

9 

18  00 

7  00 

104 

8 

•  •  •  • 

6 

3 

13 

14  00 

7  30 

223 

2 

6 

8 

12 

15  75 

5  00 

195 

6 

1 

4 

6 

6 

16  00 

7  00 

1.37 

13 

•  •  •  • 

5 

4 

9 

16 

00 

7  00 

264 

9 

1 

4 

1 

8 

12  00 

7  50 

226 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

25  00 

14  00 

60 

9 

•  •  •  • 

4 

2 

7 

18  00 

8  00 

160 

14 

1 

5 

11 

3 

17  00 

6  06 

285 

4 

1 

5 

4 

6  00 

30 

10 

1 

4 

•  •  •  • 

10 

6  10 

145 

12 

•  •  •  • 

5 

4 

8 

13  00 

10  00 

203 

10 

•  •  •  • 

5 

3 

8 

16  66 

6  25 

167 

3 

«  •  •  • 

6 

1 

3 

30  00 

13  00 

138 

5 

•  •  •  • 

5 

2 

4 

14  00 

6  50 

68 

262 

10 

5 

124  1236 

16 

59 

7  77  1 

5,231 

SCHOLARS. 


521 

P 

B 

cr- 

o 


o 


CD 


B 

p 

CD 


Cfi 

CD 

tr* 

o 


p> 

CA 


617 

108 

67 

172 

146 

111 

201 

140 

33 

224 

90 

19 

160 

130 

162 

140 
79 

245 

151 

103 

196 

220 

67 

179 

223 

^6 

155 

169 

168 

141 
79 


2 

p 

r*-  -1 

B 

O  CD 

a  *-1 

a* 

c 

s  ® 

CD 

fs 

CO  ^ 

CD  M 

cr  2 

o  cr* 

a 

o  ® 

cn 

— 

o 

O 

o 

»-*a 

S 

CD 

CD 

p 

p" 

C3 

O 

3D 

• 

• 

CD 

• 

p 

• 

1 

•  •  •  » 

940 

15 

245 

•  •  •  • 

95 

•  •  •  • 

273 

•  •  •  • 

175 

*  •  •  • 

255 

•  •  •  • 

301 

•  •  •  • 

195 

56 


71 


162 

188 

32 

300 

207 

250 

197 

107 

273 

316 

240 

286 

420 

120 

280 

487 

41 

225 

190 

220 

279 

137 


B 

o 

a 


K  i 
H  ' 


1 

3 
3' 

4 
2t 
2i 

91 


2^ 

35 


1,436 


J  » 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY.  Ill 


COUNTY, /or  rAc  yeor  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


{> 

B 

o 

Si 

» 

et* 

O 

r*- 

P 

H 

o 

< 

o 

S’ 

§ 

Cr- 

o 

o 


cj  S 

(W  o 
^  CJ 

^  2. 

Sir 

:  ? 

»  s;* 

.  p- 

•  S’ 
! 


S. 

51 


o 


o 

si 

EJ 

c+- 
>— ■ 
a> 
< 

® 


S’g 

*-SH 

0  B 


cr5 


o 

m 

o 

00 


«  OQ 

O 

c^- 

tr- 

o 

P- 

o 


H-W 

®  O 

&-S 

S’  t3 

-S  ^ 

m 

g-3 

§  2 

^  CO 


c: 

i-i 
>XS 

o 

“  — 
®  ® 
CO 

:  &■ 

.  o 


o 

O 

er*~ 

P" 


RECEIPTS. 


;  ® 
® 
® 

< 

® 

p- 

o 

S 

CO 

?s 

® 

o 


g  § 

(1> 

i=i- 

o 


o 

o 

a> 

o 

O 

O 

00 

o 

tr 

o 

o 


EXPTJNDITURKS. 


O 

o 

CQ 

ert- 

O 

w* 

C3 

CO 

<T»- 

»-« 

PS 

o 

1:3 


►=1 

o 

P 

d 


o 

o 

y 

cr^“ 

o 

0^ 

Ct) 

d 

CQ 


c. 

rr-o 

0^  O'?  ^ 

Pp^S, 

"  S.to 

•  ^  <v 

•  O 

.  a  o 

.  515  I— ' 


i  = 

2.  '* 

B  ■“ 

cn 

“ 

"cJ  2- 
?D  jr 


$932f  19 

^932  19 

690  00 

690  00 

114  00 

114  00 

846  00 

^100  00 

946  00 

431  6L 

431  61 

477  00 

477  00 

544  00 

544  00 

401  96 

401  96 

96  00 

96  00 

313  68 

313  68 

291  77 

291  77 

65  00 

19  33 

84  33 

354  89 

354  89 

420  00 

420  00 

198  60 

463  40 

662  00 

291  81 

291  81 

300  00 

300  00 

461  95 

461  95 

638  50 

638  50 

348  95 

348  95 

415  52 

415  52 

385  86 

385  86 

150  00 

150  00 

287  02 

\ 

287  02 

797  79 

556  63 

1.354  42 

105  99 

150  00 

255  99 

253  00 

253  00 

632  63 

312  30 

944  93 

356  51 

356  51 

461  82 

!  396  88 

858  70 

244  20 

1 . 

244  20 
‘ 

12,308  25 

i  1,998  54 

14,306  79 

9. 

$143  15 

$711  09 

13. 

59  85 

650  00 

• 

38  50 

108  30 

4. 

148  05 

770  00 

4. 

93  80 

411  19 

7. 

51  45 

470  00 

4. 

99  40 

534  00 

3.6 

93  80 

334  36 

4. 

24  85 

95  17 

4. 

70  35 

302  60 

4. 

62  30 

277  24 

1. 

3. 

18  55 

61  00 

2.5 

126  35 

326  44 

3. 

109  20 

420  00 

7. 

3. 

76  30 

396  00 

2.5 

109  20 

275  65 

d  • 

62  65 

285  90 

6. 

66  85 

420  05 

7. 

91  00 

596  75 

10. 

45  85 

289  04 

5. 

119  35 

380  00 

6. 

74  20 

373  39 

80  15 

130  00 

4  ' 

82  95 

3.33 

4.66 

120  40 

1,259  74 

10. 

45  50 

243  19 

4. 

103  60 

223  00 

3. 

6. 

84  35 

503  95 

3.5 

101  50 

259  01 

5. 

5. 

165  90 

807  87 

91  00 

. . 

3.86 

5.24 

’  2,660  35 

11,955  03 

$546  00 
144  41 
851  00 
403  47 
525  00 
501  80 
406  00 

$12  00 

2  50 
32  26 
12  37 

$237  00 

23  00 
28  35 

21  94 
18  00 
30  00 

5  25 

IS  64 
374  00 

374  00 

18  79 

58  00 
440  00 

200  00 

12  78 

283  63 
635  00 

45  CO 

76.3  52 

464  01 
600  00 

2  11 

7  CO 

15  75 
12  00 

533  00 
342  00 
156  00 
405  00 
739  29 
129  99 
244  00 
592  42 
281  00 
318  25 

45  44 

3  62 
570  01 
311  78 

79  05 
23  28 

49  17 

60  66 

556  75 

9,883  27 

409  64 

3,182  38 

# 
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112  VENANGO  COUNTY. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  VENANGO’ 


DISTEICTS. 

« 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

Number  of  schools  yet  required..  ; 

Average  No.  of  months  taught. . 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

< 

\ 

I 

1  1 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 

■month  . . . . 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 
month . 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  Gorman . 

< 

< 

t 

> 

t 

0 

t 

t 

< 

< 

rf 

/I  B 

0  o' 

—  (B 

O 

>->> 

CD 

a 

P* 

CD 

P 

1 

( 

t 

1 

j  Cost  of  teaohkig  eaoh  scholar  per 

mnnth ........................ 

1. 

Allegheny . 

10 

•  •  •  • 

4 

9 

10 

$18  60 

$8  00 

176 

138 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

275 

$  42 

2. 

Canal  . . . 

6 

•  e  *  • 

5 

4 

3 

18  00 

12  00 

153 

125 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

278 

39 

3. 

Cherry  Tree . 

8 

1 

4 

5 

3 

17  66 

8-78 

168 

85 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

217 

45 

4. 

Cornplanter. ........ 

8 

2 

4 

8 

2 

18  00 

6  68 

114 

139 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

253 

52 

h: 

Cranberry . . . 

10 

«  V  •  • 

4 

9 

10 

14  00 

10  00 

235 

210 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

282 

50 

6. 

Clinton,  (New)* . 

7. 

Franklin . 

5 

•  •  t  • 

5 

2 

4 

31 

50 

15  00 

106 

126 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

232 

53 

8. 

French  Creek . 

10 

1 

4 

9 

1 

19 

12 

8  00 

205 

175 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

318 

43 

9. 

Irwin . 

11 

*  •  •  • 

4 

10 

11 

18  00 

8  00 

253 

167 

•  ft  ft  ft 

274 

63 

10. 

Jackson . 

9 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

5 

18 

00 

10  00 

135 

130 

140 

261 

46 

11. 

Oakland . 

7 

1 

4 

7 

'  4 

17 

00 

8  00 

172 

85 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

257 

58 

12. 

Pine  Grove . 

6 

1 

4 

6 

3 

18  75 

12  16 

119 

94 

133 

69 

13. 

Pleasantville . 

1 

1 

4 

9 

14  75 

27 

43 

65 

49 

14. 

Plum . 

9 

4 

6 

A 

AA 

9  33 

122 

105 

907 

15. 

President . 

5 

•  »  «  • 

4 

4 

1 

18 

00 

10  00 

^0 

99 

135 

4  It 

50 

16. 

Richland . 

8 

•  •  t  ft 

4 

4 

4 

20  00 

9  00 

233 

124 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

357 

32 

17. 

Rockland . 

7 

ft  ft  ft  • 

4 

2 

5 

20  00 

14  00 

174 

158 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

151 

33 

18. 

Sandy  Creek . 

10 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

4 

1 

9 

10  00 

8  25 

142 

185 

ft  ft  4  ft 

160 

27 

19. 

Scrubgrass . 

10 

1 

3 

8 

8 

20 

00 

9  87 

228 

160 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

300 

62 

20.  Sugar  Creekf . 

7 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

4 

4 

6 

18  00 

8  00 

173 

140 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

203 

38 

21.  Tionesta  borough. .. . 

1 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

7 

1 

1 

30 

00 

10  00 

20 

25 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

45 

88 

22. 

Do. . .  .township. . . 

12 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

4 

3 

9 

22  00 

8  00 

160 

222 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

372 

36 

ij-  -  -  ■  -i'-  ■  -  ■  ■ 

160 

8 

4 

106 

107 

19  23 

9  89 

3,175 

2,730 

140 

4,775 

49 

*No  report,  and  appropriation  unpaid, 
t  Taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  1855. 


VENANGO  COUNTY. 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 


B 

s  o 

cc 

<5  o 


S’ 

S’ 

«-< 

ao 

ca 

o 

o 


s-g 

^  S- 

e  " 
o 

*v5 

m  r*- 

ffl  P 
a  H 

I  o* 

.  <i 

’  5" 

.  P. 

:  S’ 

•  >-1 

i  r 


H 

o 


p 

B 

o 

p 

p 


ffl 

<1 

P- 


e 

•—  o 
< 

as 

p 
p"-  ® 

f= 


s 

05 

E 


OD 

re 

tc 


—  O 

K.B 


o  ^ 

»-5  ^ 


O 

o 


•-j 

o 

Cfl 

O 

CA 


o 


p- 

c 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURES. 


c  o 

CD 

P- 

c 


B 

w 


o 

>-< 

c 

^3 


SC 

^  o 

S  2- 
< 
o 


o 

g 

CD 

O 

CD 

O 


o 

CO 

CD 

CT* 

o 

o 


O 

c 

GO 

Cl“ 

O 

{3 

sa 

f- 

P 

CD 

O 

a 


p 

CD 

P 

P 

P^ 

CD 

C 

P 

h-» 

P 

0^ 

CD 

P 

CD 

w« 

CD 

CQ 


d 

BBS- 

05  05 
-  -  O 

''  S.g 

E.  tr 

=  s 

05 

3  I 

p  s 
I'* 

05  " 

-  <7S 
HI  E 

ffi  j; 
►C 

E 

HJ  CC 


$560  00 

$560  00 

j 

7. 

$106  05 

$200  00 

$532  00 

1 

443  71 

443  71 

8. 

72  45 

398  48 

371  50 

$.38  71 

353  42 

358  42 

82  95 

4A0  37 

427  83 

!  $10  04 

469  30 

$469  30 

938  60 

10. 

10. 

64  05 

646  23 

485  40 

24  88 

1  sD  aV/  Ut 
!  200  00 

734  84 

718  09 

1,452  93 

9. 

9. 

116  90 

827  53 

400  00 

75  84 

i  242  24 

.  . 

t 

75  25 

i 

437  38 

487  38 

. 

5. 

78  40 

^31  02 

615  on 

■  37  9^^ 

708  00 

141  58 

849  57 

2. 

10. 

97  65 

702  70 

575  00 

75  00 

300  00 

725  00 

725  00 

6. 

105  00 

637  90 

552  00 

150  00 

100  00 

497  00 

497  00 

7. 

78  40 

450  00 

530  00 

9  00 

10  00 

454  09 

237  85 

891  94 

11. 

73  50 

592  87 

212  62 

•  722  33 

722  33 

13. 

56  35 

722  33 

446  00 

147  25 

160  00 

69  35 

69  35 

16  10 

178  00 

67  00 

543  50 

548  50 

10 

78  75 

511  51 

439  79 

A  OA 

250  00 

250  00 

10. 

35  70 

*>14  00 

90  on 

^  zU 
1  p;n 

789  00 

789  00 

12. 

90  30 

581  00 

404  00 

ZiU  vU 

1  no  no 

1  Ov 
AA 

632  17 

632  17 

9 

113  05 

431  78 

359  00 

lUU  uu 

80  17 

ZiJ  vV 
f^A  AA 

751  00 

751  00 

9. 

91  70 

537  21 

329  00 

UU  vU 
AA 

791  06 

395  52 

1,186  58 

4. 

8. 

45  50 

630  00 

580  00 

29  50 

oo  v)u 

143  57 

420  00 

420  00 

71  75 

. 

390  00 

413  23 

46  76 

86  72 

133  48 

13. 

5. 

130  00 

581  88 

522  80 

1,104  68 

8. 

8. 

140  00  j 

386  78 

320  87 

29  68 

22  50 

11,140  79- 

2,571  86 

13,712  64 

7. 

8.7 

1,689  80 

9,695  71 

8,237  55 

875  78 

1  515  27 

f 
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WAYNE  COUNTY 


\ 

TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  WAYNE 


SCHOOLS 


TEACHERS. 


SCHOLARS. 


DISTRICTS. 


3 

3 

B 

a" 

CD 

l-l 

o 


CO 

o 

3- 


o 

o 


1.  Bethany . 

Berlin . 

3  Buckingham . 

4  Cherry  Ridge. . . . 

5.  Canaan* . 

6.  Clinton.. . . ; . 

7.  Damascus . 

8.  Dyherry . 

9.  Honesdale . 

10.  Lebanon . 

11.  Manchester . 

12.  Mt.  Pleasant . 

1.3.  Mt.  Republic. . . . 

14.  Oregon . 

15.  Paupack . 

16.  Palmyra' . 

17.  Preston . 

18.  Prompton . 

19.  Pleasant  Mount* 

20.  Salem . 

21.  Scott.....' . 

22.  Sterling . 

23.  South  Canaan  . . . 

24.  Texas . 

25.  Way  mart . 

26.  Waynef . 


1 

8 

12 

4 
1 

5 

13 

8 

3 

4 
8 

12 

1 

4 

2 

6 

10 

1 

1 

10 

9 

6 

8 

10 

1 

1 


150 


Number  of  schools  yet  required.. 

Average  No.  of  months  taught.. 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

E 

*  C 

C 

j 

Average  salaries  of  males  per 

< 

1 

1 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 

ni  mi  til..  . . . 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

e 

C 

t 

C 

1- 

c 

a 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

^  JO 

rs 

5  O' 

--  o 

o 

CQ 

O 

cr 

o 

•-1 

DQ 

<rt» 

t 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per 

8 

•  •  •  • 

1 

$11  63 

23 

30 

.... 

53 

$22 

a 

a 

3S16  00 

10  00 

233 

47 

«  •  •  • 

4 

4 

2 

10 

16  00 

10  00 

72 

80 

•  •  •  • 

112 

86 

1 

6 

3 

3 

17  41 

9  50 

99 

70 

•  •  •  * 

169 

49 

6 

1 

1 

16  00 

10  00 

63 

72 

•  •  •  • 

80 

20 

1 

4 

1 

4 

15  00 

8  00 

60 

90 

•  •  •  t 

150 

31 

1 

4 

1 

12 

14  00 

8  75 

175 

169 

•  •  •  • 

229 

34 

6 

8 

9  00 

190 

166 

•  •  •  • 

140 

20 

i 

9 

3 

3 

30  00 

22  00 

116 

95 

•  •  •  • 

134 

74 

7 

3 

5 

17  66 

7  40 

59 

60 

6 

120 

72 

i 

4 

6 

8  50 

78 

62 

•  •  •  • 

140 

36 

5 

9 

12 

15  00 

8  70 

260 

207 

•  •  •  « 

432 

30 

1 

12  00 

31 

13 

30 

•  •  •  « 

0 

4 

a  •  •  • 

3 

2 

16  00 

8  00 

71 

67 
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6 
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44 

*  No  report;  taken  from  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1855,  and  appropriation  unpaid, 
t  A  number  of  the  scholars  taught  in  adjoining  districts. 


WAFNE  COUNTY. 


COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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WARKEN  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  WARREN 


BISTKIOTS. 


SCHOOLS. 
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*  Taken  from  report  of  school  year  1855. 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  WYOMING 


DISTRICTS. 
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♦  No  report. 
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WYOxMlNG  COUNTY. 


COUNTY, ybr  Me  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AXD  RATE  PER  CEXT. 
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j  Cost  of  soLool  houses 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  WASHINGTON 


DISTRICTS. 


SCHOOLS. 
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3. 
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5. 

6. 
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Centreville* . 

Cross  Creek . 

Chartiers . 
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California . 

Donegal . 

Doseys* . 
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Finley,  East . . 

Do.  .West . 

Greenfield . 

Hanover. . . . 

Hawkins* . 

Hopewell . 

Jefferson . 

Mt.  Pleasant . 

Morris . .  •  • 

Monongahela  City. 

Millsboro’* . 

Murdocksville*  . . . 

Nottingham . 

Peters . 

Pike  Run,  East... . 

Do . West. . . 

Robinson . 

Smith . 

Somerset . 

Strabano,  North.. . 

Do. . .  .South. . . 

Union . 

Washington . 
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93  I  25  94  I  18  24 


1  Number  of  male  scholars . 

!  Number  of  female  scholars . 

j  Number  learning  German . 

!  Average  number  of  scholars  at- 
1  tending  school . 
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46 
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60 
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63 
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421 

•  •  •  • 

560 

24 

4  6,527 

5,728 

•  •  •  4 

8,599 

59 

*  No  report,  and  appropriation  unpaid. 
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COUNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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863  29 
687  67 
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$135  10 
45  50 
39  55 
32  20 
99  40 
118  65 
164  85 
78  75 
94  15 
5  25 
78  40 
200  00 
114  80 
30  45 
208  60 
4  90 
71  05 

77  00 
109  20 

35  00 
167  30 
.3  85 
160  65 

78  75 

108  50 
140  00 

74  20 
21  70 
9  80 

79  80 
79  45 
60  20 
60  55 
83  65 

111  65 
1.35  80 
96  60 
1.39  65 

109  20 
240  10 


$503  38 
220  00 
216  00 
750  00 
1,063 
2,000 
1.063  33 
'807  00 


00 

00 


'$1,200  00 
380  00 
220  00 
216  00 
1,044  50 
9.54  04 
1,1.58  78 
795  00 
675  00 


$66  00 
32  0 
10  00 
40  00 
171  26 
56  00 
279  00 
70  00 
15  75 


1,166  26 
2,181  25 
2.093  26 

'200  00 
1,620  00 


1,203  55 


1,100 

275 

1,347 


00 

28 

00 


3,704  40 


1,629 

1,100 

1,400 

1,661 

1,117 


87 

00 

00 

83 

00 


754  00 
1.680  00 
'768  00 
240  00 
1,350  00 


1,080  00 
553  00 
648  00 
200  00 
990  00 


1.410  10 
547  00 
720  00 
1,321  00 
634  00 


.35  60 
120  00 
24  75 
12  80 
114  47 


58  91 
65  00 

no  00 

18  56 
67  00 


380  00 
33  00 
127  00 
142  00 
113  00 


800  00 
612  00 
705  90 
614  54 
558  00 
1.124  22 
1,710  00 
1.300  00 
1.020  00 
1,250  00 
5,896  12 


707  00 
624  00 
489  33 
675  00 
505  00 
972 
1,0.33 
514  00 
650  00 
1,050  00 
2,300  00 


00 

00 


45  76 
85  00 
33  50 
21  49 
16  25 
32  39 
75  00 
24  00 
180  00 
127  50 
164  94 


$100  CKl 

1,200  00 


13  89 
65  00 
339  85 
35  00 
15  25 


1,073  00 
650  00 
350  00 
12  66 
222  64 


53  20 
515  00 
442  00 
67  00 
213  85 


612  00 
717  66 
479  00 


44  51 
248  50 
7  25 
7  62 
195  61 
610  00 
656  37 


7  50 
3,431  13 


40,108  79  29,057  75  I  2,967  93  1 12,385  54 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  WESTMORELAND 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  'Adamsburg. 

2.  Allegheny  . 

3.  Bell . 

4.  Burrell .... 


5.  Bridgeport,  Ind . 

6.  Cook . 

7.  Derry . 

8.  Donegal*.. . 

9.  Fairfield . 

10.  Franklin . 

11.  G  reensburg . 

12.  Ilempfield . 

13.  Huntingdon,  East . 

]4  Do . South... 

]5.  Do . North... 

18.  Harmony . 

17.  Independent,  No.  3. . . 

18.  Latrobe . 

19.  Ligonier  borough . 

20.  Do. .  .township. .. . 

21.  Loyalhanna . 

22.  Mt.  Pleasant  borough, 

23.  Do . twp.... 

24.  Mars  Hill,  Ind . 

25.  Penn . 

26.  Rostraver . 

27.  Salem  borough . . 

28.  Do.  ..township . . 

29.  Sewickley . . 

30.  Sulphur  Spring . . 

31.  Unity . . 

32.  Union . . 

33.  Washington . . 

34.  West  Newton . 

35.  Youngstown . 

36.  Youghiogheny . 
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*No  report;  statistics  taken  from  the  report  of  school  year  ending  June,  1855. 
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UNTY, /or  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AND  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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LYCOMING  COCJNTY 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  LYCOMIN 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Anthony . 

S.  Armstrong. . . 

3.  Brown . 

4.  Bastress . 

5.  Cascade*  . . 

6.  Clinton . 

7.  Coganhouse . 

8.  Cummings . 

9.  Fairfield . 

10.  Franklin . 

11.  Hepburn . 

12.  Hughesville . 

13.  Jackson . 

14.  Jersey  Shore . 

15.  Jordan . . . 

16.  Loyalsock . 

17.  Lewis . 

18.  Lycoming . 

19.  Limestone . 

20.  Muncy  township . 

21.  Do... borough . 

22.  Do... Creek . 

23.  Mifflin . 

24.  Moreland . 

26.  Montoursville . 

26.  M’Intyre* . 

27.  Nippenose* . 

28.  Plunkets  Creek . 

29.  Porter . 

80.  Penn* . 

81.  Shrewsbury . 

82.  Susquehanna . 

83.  Watson . 

34.  Washington,  (Brady). . . 

85.  Wolf . 

86.  Williamsport . 

37.  Brady,  (New) . 

38.  Fairfield,  Upper,  (New,) 


SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 


SCHOLARS. 


Whole  number  of  schools . 
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Average  No.  of  months  taught.. . 
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Number  of  female  teachers . 

1  Average  salaries  of  males  per 
i  month . 

Average  salaries  of  females  per 
month . 
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*  Taken  from  the  reports  of  school  year  ending  June,  1855. 
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3UNTY,/(>r  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 


TAX  AXD  RATE  PER  CENT. 
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POTTER  COUNTY 


DISTRICTS. 


1.  Abbott . 

2.  Allegheny=)^ . 

3.  Bingham . 

4.  Clara . 

6.  Coudersport* . . 

6.  Eulalia* . 

7.  Genesee . 

8.  Harrison . 

9.  Hebron . 

10.  Hector . 

11.  Homer . 

12.  Jacksonf . 

13.  Oswayo . 

14.  Pike . 


15.  Pleasant  Valley*. 

16.  Portage! . 

17.  Ptoulette . 

18.  Sharon* . 

19.  Stewardsonf . . 

20.  Sweden . 

21.  Summit* . 

22.  Ulysses . 

23.  West  Branch* . 

24.  Wharton* . 
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COUNTY,  for  the  year  ending  June  2,  1856. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  SOMERSET 
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Note. — The  above  table  is  made  from  reports  of  school  year  1854,  as  filed  in  the  Department; 
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PHILADELPHIA 


STATEMENT  IN  DETAIL  of  the  amount  required  for  the  support  of  tU 

del]) hia^)  from  January  1,  1857, 
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of  the  Secretary  and 


assistance  in 


Note. — The  above  statement  was  kindly  furnished  by  Robert  J.  Hemphill.,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
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Public  Schools  of  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania,  (the  City  of  Phila- 
*0  December  31,  1857. 
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Books  and  stationery. 
Fuel . . 


^General  expenses . . . 

The  employment  of  additional  teachers, 
Rent  of  ndditional  buildings. 

Morris.  Tasker  &  Morris,  for  hot  water 
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!io  Board  of  Controllers,  in  complianee  with  the  request  of  the  School  Hepartmont. 
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STATE  TABLE  BY  COUNTIES. 
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DISTRICT  SUPERVISION. 


CIRCULAR. 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 

School  Department,  Harrisburg^  June  9,  1856. 

To  School  Directors : 

In  the  administration  of  the  school  law  of  Pennsylvania,  all  important 
powers  and  duties  are  delegated  to  the  directors  of  the  districts,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  whatever  relates  to  the  establishment,  local  supervision  and  control 
of  the  schools.  They  settle  the  number  of  schools  necessary  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  scholars  of  the  district,  fix  the  location  of  school  houses,  de¬ 
cide  how  long  the  schools  shall  be  kept  open  in  each  year,  assess  the  taxes 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  employ  teachers  j  and  they  are  required  by 
the  school  law,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  duties,  to  visit  the  schools 
and  cause  a  report  of  their  visits  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  board. 

The  fouth  division  of  the  23d  section  of  the  school  law  thus  prescribes  and 
regulates  this  last  named  duty  :  “  They  [the  directors]  shall  exercise  a  gen 

eral  supervision  over  the  schools  of  the  respective  districts,  and  shall  by  one 
or  more  of  their  number  visit  every  school  in  the  district  at  least  once  in  eacb 
month,  and  shall  cause  the  result  of  such  visit  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes 
of  the  board.”  Without  such  a  periodical  visitation  of  the  schools  and  re¬ 
port  of  their  true  condition,  the  other  duties  required  of  the  directors  cannot 
be  faithfully  performed  ;  and  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  call  the  subject  to 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  recently  elected  boards  of  school  directors 
throughout  the  State,  and  to  give  the  law  such  a  construction  as  will  secure 
to  the  schools  the  benefits  which  will  necessarily  follow  from  the  performance 
of  the  duty.  Justice  to  the  parents  and  the  children  of  the  school  districts 
demands  from  the  directors  a  full  and  faithful  discharge  of  tnis  duty;  and  J 
am  not  to  be  understood,  by  the  suggestion  about  to  be  submitted,  as  desiring 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  any  part  of  the  school  law,  but  as  endeavoring  to 
infuse  new  vigor  into  its  administrative  operations,  and  by  this  means  into 
the  schools.  The  portion  of  the  school  law  above  quoted  enjoins  it  upon  di¬ 
rectors,  “by  one  or  more  of  their  number,”  to  visit  every  school  in  their  dis¬ 
trict  at  least  once  in  each  month  ;  and  this  is  one  of  their  most  essentially 
important  official  duties — a  duty  which  when  regularly  and  faithfully  per¬ 
formed  is  more  productive  of  benefit  than  any  other  enjoined  upon  them,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  the  selection  and  employment  of  competent  teachers  ;  but  as  the 
theory  on  which  our  school  system  is  based  does  not  allow  compensation  to 
directors  for  their  services,  it  is  one  which  presses  more  heavily  upon  them 
than  any  other.  Upon  a  close  inspection  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
above  reciTcd,  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  matter  of  ditectori  il  visitation. 
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and  the  close  inspection  and  examination  of  their  condition,  in  all  respects 
and  particulars.  Second^  The*  making  out,  at  the  time,  of  such  a  report  of 
their  condition  as  the  law  contemplates  shall  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of 
the  board. 

While  neither  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  nor  th,e  requirements  of  the 
law  will  justify  the  entire  omission  of  general  visitation  by  the  board  of 
directors,  it  is  equally  clear  to  me  that  it  may  be  made  a  duty  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  as  such^  monthly,  or  oftener  if  deemed  proper,  to  visit  each  school,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  materials  for  these  written  reports  which  are  to  be  entered 
on  the  minutes.  This  is  not  only  proper  as  a  part  of  his  duty  as  Secretary, 
but  its  performance  by  him  will  relieve  the  other  members  of  the  board  of 
that  portion  of  the  duty  of  visitation  which  is  most  laborious  and  requires  the 
most  time ;  and  as,  by  the  14th  section  ol  the  act  of  1854,  he  is  the  only 
officer  of  the  board  to  whom  compensation  is  allowed,  it  would  seem  to  be 
proper  to  add  this  to  his  official  duties  as  enumerated  in  the  law.  I  therefore 
respectfully  suggest  this  change  in  all  school  districts  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  funds  will  justify  it,  and  where  other  circumstances  are  favorable  to  its 
adoption.  If  this  suggestion  should  be  acted  on,  the  following  measures 
ViTould  seem  to  be  either  indispensable,  or  greatly  favorable  to  its  success: 

1st.  The  most  efficient  member  of  the  board,  whose  time  will  permit  and 
whose  inclination  is  in  the  proper  direction,  should  be  chosen  to  the  office  of 
Secretary. 

2d.  A  resolution  should  be  adopted  and  put  upon  the  minutes  of  the  board, 
enjoining  this  as  a  duty  on  the  Secretary,  and  specifying  the  number  of  visits, 
and  the  duration  of  each,  in  the  month. 

3d.  The  compensation  should  be  determined  by  resolution ;  and  while  k 
compensates  the  officer  for  his  actual  labor  and  loss  of  time,  it  should  not  be 
such  as  to  make  the  office  desirable  for  the  pay. 

To  all  districts  which  shall  adopt  this  measure  for  the  improvement  of  their 
schools,  this  Department  will,  when  applied  to  for  that  purpose,  furnish  printed 
forms  for  the  reports  of  the  secretaries  to  the  boards.  This  will  still  further 
lighten  the  labor  of  visitation,  and  introduce  that  degree  of  general  uniformity 
wid  accuracy  as  to  the  true  condition  of  the  system,  wffiich  is  so  desirable. 

ANDREW  G.  CURTIN, 
Supe?  incendent  of  Common  Schools’. 


CIRCULAR. 

Department  of  Common  Schools,  } 
Harrt'sbiirg^  December  2,  1856,  ) 

_  __  _ Secretary  of^ _ District y 

_  _ County y  and  ex-officio  District  Superintendent : 

»SiR  Herewith  jmu  v/ill  receive  blank  forms  for  the  monthly  reports  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  your  district,  suggested  by  the  special  circular  from 
Hon.  A.  G.  Curtin,  State  Superintendent,  dated  June  9,  1856,  together  with 
an  example  sheet  to  illustrate  the  general  Enanner  and  style  in  w'bich  the  re¬ 
ports  are  to  be  filled  up. 
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You  will  find  detailed  and  ample  instructions,  for  your  guidance  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  your  duties  as  District  Superintendent,  in  the  “Official”  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  for  November*  1856,  on  page  14«8, 
commencing  near  the  top  of  the  second  column.  To  the  contents  of  that  cir 
cular,  your  particular  attention  is  invited.  By  making  yourself  familiar  with 
its  directions,  you  will  attain  greater  facility  and  accuracy,  in  executing  the 
responsible  functions  of  this  new  and  most  important  office.  ° 

The  columns  for  names  have  been  made  as  wide  as  was  practicable;  but 
when  the  name  of  either  teacher  or  scholar  is  found  to  be  too  long  to  be  readily 
written  on  one  line,  it  can  be  divided  and  part  written  above  the  line,  as  in 
the  example  sheet.  The  blank  sheets  are  large,  and  any  considerable  number 
in  one  package  would  be  inconveniently  bulky.  But  it  was  not  practicable  to 
issue  them  of  less  size  without  defeating  the  object  had  in  view.  But  as 
more  than  three  sheets,  including  the  example  sheet,  will  never  be  required 
on  any  one  tour  of  visitation,  and  the  paper  is  thin  and  tough,  they  can  be 
loosely  folded  so  as  to  be  readily  carried  in  the  coat  pocket;  and  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  no  serious  inconvenience  will  be  felt  on  this  score. 

The  success  and  usefulness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  visitations  thus  provided 
for,  will  depend  wholly  upon  your  faithfulness  and  impartiality.  That  this 
office  will  accomplish  much  good  for  the  common  schools,  is  the  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectation  of  its  projectors  and  friends,  and  the  Department  looks  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  your  labors  for  the  happiest  results. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  C.  HICKOK, 

Deputy  Superintendent. 


From  the  “  Official ''  department  of  the  Pennsjivania  School 

Journal,  for  November,  1856. 

CIRCULAR. 

To  the  Secretary  of - - -  district  — - - —  county  : 

Sir: — You  will  shortly  receive  the  form  for  your  monthly  report  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  your  district,  to  enable  you  to  fulfil  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  adoption  of  the  mode  of  visitation,  recommended  by  the  circular  from 
this  Department  of  June  9,  1856. 

^  Every  day’s  experience  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  well  informed 
triends  of  common  school  education,  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  faithful  and 
intelligent  discharge  of  the  new  duties  imposed  on  you,  by  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  addition  to  its  executive  machinery,  will  do  more  for  the  system  than 
any  other  ^measure  within  the  power  of  this  Department  to  devise.  Upon 
you,  therciore,  rests  the  result :  and  if  the  measure  be  fully  and  fairly  carried 
out,  no  doubt  is  now  entertained  of  its  salutary  effect  upon  the  schools,  and 
the  educational  character  of  the  State. 

At  first  sight  the  accompanying  form  tnay  seem  long,  and  the  details 
numerous  and  somewhat  intricate;  but  upon  examination,  you  will  find  the 
whole  so  methodized  and  reduced  to  numerical  expression,  that  filling  it  up, 
after  it  is  well  understood,  will  be  the  work  of  a  comparatively  few  minutes. 
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The  object  of  this  mode  of  visitation,  and  strict,  regular  systematic  report¬ 
ing,  is  to  bring  every  person  an^  thing  connected  with  the  schools  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  under  official  control,  and  to  place  them  in  the  full  view  of  public  notice. 
Hence  the  report  embraces  all  that  relates  to  the  school,  the  teacher,  the^ 
pupils,  the  studies,  together  with  attendance,  progress  and  conduct;  and 
places  on  the  record,  also,  an  account  of  all  visits,  whether  official,  parental, 
or  otherwise,  during  the  month. 

To  enable  you  to  comprehend  and  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Department  in 
the  use  of  the  form,  with  as  little  labor  to  yourself  as  possible,  along  with 
the  blank  forms  which  will  be  sent  to  you,  you  will  find  a  specimen  report 
filled  up  as  a  guide  in  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  your  duties.  This  will 
more  fully  explain  the  whole  nature,  plan  and  mode  of  using  it,  than  could 
be  effected  by  many  pages  of  written  explanation ;  and  in  cases  of  difficulty^ 
you  are  respectfully  recommended  to  consult  this  model ;  not  that  you  are 
in  any  case  to  copy  from  it — the  entries  upon  it  being  all  merely  those  of 
supposed  cases— but  their  form  will  be  suggestive  to  you,  and  enable  you  to 
meet  almost  every  actual  difficulty. 

In  all  possible  cases,  numbers  have  been  used,  both  as  being  more  readily 
entered  and  as  constituting  the  most  certain  comparative  test.  They  also 
have  the  advantage  over  words,  in  the  fact  that  they  admit  of  summing  up 
and  of  averaging  at  the  end  of  the  term  or  the  year;  thus  affording  a  means 

of  feontrasiing  one  term  with  another. 

In  the  use  of  numbers,  or  even  of  words,  expressive  of  standing,  progress, 
conduct,  &c.,  it  is  recommended  that  you  do  not,  at  first,  use  those  expressive 
of  the  highest  or  best  results,  except  on  the  most  certain  grounds.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter,  in  the  beginning  of  your  official  relation  with  a  school  or  a  teacher,  to 
take  nothing  for  granted,  and  to  rate  the  one  or  the  other  rather  below  than 
above  what  your  first  impression  would  seem  to  justify.  This  will  rouse  their 
ambition  and  put  them  on  the  look  out  for  higher  marks.  It  will  also  save 
yourself  from  the  unpleasant  duty  of  subsequently  lowering  your  estimate  of 
cither.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  feel  certain  of  your  ground,  of  cour^ 
it  will  be  your  most  pleasant  duty  to  mark  high,  whenever  merit  demands  it. 

To  denote  the  degrees  of  merit,  progress,  proficiency,  &c.,  the  scale  of 
numbers  from  1  to  5  inclusively,  has  been  adopted ;— being  the  same  as 
now  used  to  express  a  teacher’s  qualifications  on  the  County  Superintendent  s 
provisional  certificate.  1,  signifies  “  very  good,”  or  the  highest  degree  ot 
perfection  usually  met.  2,  “good,”  or  something  better  than  the  medium 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  points,  but  still  not  equal  to  No.  1.  3,  “mid¬ 
dling  ”  or  the  middle  state  between  bad  and  good  in  acquirement,  &c.  4, 

“poor,”  ora  condition  below  the  medium,  but  still  not  wholly  deficient;  and 
&,  “  very  poor,”  being  either  wholly  defective,  or  obviously  deficient  with  no 

perceptible  improvement.  , 

It  will  require  some  thought  and  practice  to  enable  you  to  apply  this  scale 
lustlv  and  properly,  and  little  aid  can  be  afforded  by  the  Department.  Rer- 
haps  the  most  unerring  and  the  safest  element  to  be  relied  on,  will  be  that  of 
promss.  Whenever,  in  teacher,  in  pupil,  or  in  school,  you  find  the  attempt 
to  do  better,  coupled  with  perceptible  evidence  of  actual  success,  even  though 
the  point  of  starting  be  not  high,  you  will  be  safe  in  giving  to  such  honest 
and  praiseworthy  effort,  the  best  mark  it  will  possibly  bear ;— whereas,  though 
you  see  equal  or  even  somewhat  superior  attainment  in  another,  but  without 
any  desire  or  attempt  to  improve,  this  absence  of  process  should  be  ti.keo 
into  the  estimate  as  an  essential  element,  and  ihe  mnvk  determined  accord- 
incrly.  Further  than  this,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  afford  you  ad- 
vi?/or  instruction,  without  going  into  numerous  supposed  cases,  which  wouiU 
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wliicii  Liiast  occui'  lu  tlic  uiscmu’ge  oi  a  uuty  bo  vaiicJ  as  the  ^cfcic  jou. 
Your  best  guide  will  be  your  own  common  sense,  regulated  bv  fearless  im¬ 
partiality. 

To  enable  you  to  fill  some  of  the  columns  properly,  you  will,  of  necessity, 
be  compelled  to  obtain  the  data  from  the  teacher.  It  is  respectfully  but 
plainly  urged  that  you  never  receive  information  of  this  kind  in  secret.  Let 
it  be  demanded  and  let  it  be  given  openly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
s<ihool.  This  will  not  only  be  a  strong  guard  against  favoritism,  but  it  will 
also  be  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  school. 

As  much  as  possible,  however,  of  the  data  embraced  in  your  report  should 
be  the  result  of  your  own  observation,  or  at  least  be  obtained  from  written 
records  made  from  day  to  day  in  the  school.  To  effect  the  latter  object,  in 
as  large  a  degree  as  possible,  and  to  methodize  and  render  constantly  access¬ 
ible  information  of  this  description,  nothing  is  more  eflicient  or  unerring, 
than  the  keeping  of  a  full,  permanent  register  in  each  school.  You  will 
therefore  do  well  to  promote  the  introduction  of  such  a  record  in  all  your 
schools,  as  speedily  as  you  can. 

You  will  remark  that  some  of  the  columns  in  this  report  cannot,  from  the 

nature  of  the  case,  be  filled  up  till  after  the  close  of  the  first  month  ; _ such 

as  that  for  the  “number  of  days  opened  during  the  month,”  “  studies  intro¬ 
duced  since  last  report,”  &c.  These,  of  course,  must  be  left  vacant  till  the 
next  month  ;  and  the  column  showing  “  when  school  closed  for  the  term”  can 
oaily  be  filled  in  the  last  monthly  report  of  the  term  of  each  school. 

A  few  explanatory  remarks,  upon  each  main  division  of  the  report,  will 
now  be  made. 

As  the  school  system  is  now  a  fixed  portion  of  our  public  institutions,  and 
one,  too,  which  is  annually  rising  in  social  and  public  importance,  every 
‘^school”  in  each  of  the  districts  should  be  distinguished  by  a  name  or  a  num¬ 
ber.  The  frequent  necessity  of  alluding  to  the  schools,  specifically,  in  these 
and  other  reports  and  official  acts,  also  renders  this  desirable,  in  order  to  save 
time  by  easiness  of  reference.  For  these  and  other  obvious  reasons,  if  the 
schools  of  your  district  are  not  already  known  by  appropriate  names,  or  at 
least  by  numbers,  one  or  other  of  these  modes  of  designation  should  at  once 
be  adopted  by  your  board ;  and  thenceforward  each  should  only  be  alluded  to 
by  its  proper  appellation  or  number  in  ydur  reports. 

By  the  term  “  ungraded”  school,  is  meant  every  school  into  which  pupils 
of  all  the  Studies  pursued  in  the  district,  are  admitted..  They  are  sometimes 
<»lled  “mixed,”  and  sometimes  “  unclassified”  schools.  But  they  all  mean 
the  ^me  thing.  You  will  find  the  nature  and  the  number  of  the  grades 
usually  existing  in  ^vell  regulated  common  schools,  fully  described  at  page 
Id  of  the  Pennsj^lvania  School  Architecture. 

As  to  the  number  of  “  pupils,”  the  columns  under  that  head  sufficiently 
explain  themselves.  As  District  Superintendent,  you  are  requested  to  have 
an  especial  eye  to  all  schools  with  any  number  of  pupils  materially  over  fifty 
on  the  roll,  and  an  actual  average  attendance  materially  above  forty.  If  due 
progress  be  made  by  all  the  scholars  under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be  an 
unusual  result,  and  indicative  of  unusual  professional  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher;  and  all  such  cases  should  be  reported  with  especial  commendation. 
Du^  whenever  you  are  convinced  that  want  of  progress  is  caused  bv  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  such  a  number  of  pupils  as  renders  it  impossible  fora  teacher  of 
good  skill  and  abilities  to  do  justice  to  them  all,  you  should  at  once  report  the 
tact  to  your  board,  that  the  proper  remedy  may,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be 
applied.  It  is  their  bounden  duty  to  “  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  com¬ 
mon  schools,  for  the  education  of  every  individual  above  the  age  of  five  and 
under  twenty-one  years,  in  their  respective  districts,  who  may^apply  for  ad- 
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mission  and  instruction,  either  in  person,  or  by  parent,  guardian  or, next 
friend.”  Here  the  term  “  education”  does  not  mean  a  sitting  or  standing 
room  in  a  school  house  j  but  it  unquestionably  imports  proper  and  sufficient 
instruction,  by  a  competent  teacher. 

The  columns  under  “studies”  require  no  special  explanation.  One  gen¬ 
eral  remark,  or  rather  principle,  however,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  It 
is,  that  there  is  a  disposition,  much  too  prevalent,  to  force  pupils  on  to  the 
higher  studies,  before  they  are  sufficiently  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
elementary  branches  prescribed  by  our  common  school  law.  As  District 
Superintendent,  it  should  be  your  object  to  restrain  this  tendency  ;  and  only 
to  favor  the  introduction  of  such  new  and  higher  studies,  as  shall  be  justified 
and  required  by  the  previous  preparation  and  progress  of  the  pupils  or  classee 
thus  advanced. 

The  object  of  the  columns  under  “  attendance”  is  to  attempt  the  correction 
of  as  much  of  the  great  evil  of  irregularity,  as  may  be  effected  by  inspiring 
pupils,  and  classes,  and  schools,  with  the  desire  to  stand  well,  in  this  respect, 
on  the  records  of  the  district.  It  is  supposed  that  by  recording  not  only 
names  of  the  most  regular  pupils,  but  also  the  condition  of  classes  and  tl« 
whole  school  in  this  respect,  a  spirit  of  emulation  may  be  excited  which  wil] 
produce  ^  beneficial  influence  of  pupils  on  each  other  j  and  that  thus  each 
may,  to  some  extent,  feel  responsible  for  the  others.  The  experiment  is,  al 
least,  worth  trying,  and  its  success  depends  on  the  faithfulness  and  impar 
tiality  with  which  it  is  put  into  operation. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  “  conduct”  and  “  progress.”  To  these  it  may 
be  added,  that  whenever  you  find  attendance  regular  and  conduct  superior 
you  will  almost  certainly  be  enabled  to  report  “  progress”  satisfactory— Ik 
It  in  the  case  of  a  single  pupil,  or  a  class,  or  a  whole  school  If  the  formei 
exist  and  the  latter  do  not,  you  may  then  expect  to  detect  some  radical  defec' 
in  the  teacher,  or  the  mode  of  instruction  ;  and  you  should  at  once  report  tb< 
facts  of  the  case  to  your  board,  for  prompt  and  effectual  correction.  In? 
few  instances  of  individual  pupils,  you  will  occasionally  perceive  that  t^ 
school  register  shows  unbroken  regularity  of  attendance  and  unexceptionaDM 
behaviour,  without  correspondent  rapidity  of  advancement  in  learning. 
such  cases,  you  will  usually  discover  an  unfortunate  deficiency  or  a  slownes 
of  intellect,  which  is  to  be  commisserated  and  not  held  up  to  public  gaze,  ii 
your  reports.  On  the  contrary,  any  progress  at  all,  under  such  circumstances 
should  be  applauded,  and  as  much  credit  should  be  given  for  the  snaall  bu 
laborious  advance  thus  effected,  as  for  the  more  brilliant,  but  far  less  difficu  t 
achievements  of  bright  and  ready  mental  parts. 

“  Visitations”  require  no  explanation,  and  only  the  single  remark,  that  every 
intelligent  teacher  desires  the  frequent  presence  of  the  official  authorities  anc 
of  the  parents,  of  the  district;  and  that  you  will  find,  other  things  bein^ 
equal,  that  the  school  which  is  most  frequently  and  regularly  visited,  alway: 

exhibits  the  mostlife  and  the  greatest  progress.  r  r  ih 

Certain  remarks  or  suggestions  are  expected  to  be  made  at  the  foot  ot  tn< 
report.  Under  the  heads  of  “  chief  improvement,”  &c.,  and  “  most  promi 
nent  defects,”  the  figures  (as  No.  1— No.  2,  &c.)  indicate  the  school  spokei 
of,  and  the  word  after  the  figure  its  most  prominent  improvement  or  detect 
Thus,  “  No.  1 — attendance” — means  that  in  school  No.  1,  the  most  prominen 
improvement  effected  during  the  past  month  has  been  in  the  attendance  o 
the  pupils,  which  is  now  much  more  regular  than  last  month.  So— unde 

u  defects” _ “No.  1 — want  of  order,”  means  that  the  greatest  objection  f 

school  No.  1,  is  the  absence  of  order  and  proper  discipline.  In  making  sug 
gestions  under  these  heads  and  the  one  of  “general  remarks,”  you  are  a 
vised  not  to  include  too  much.  It  is  better  only  to  specify  one  or  two  point 
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AX  a  time — whether  of  improvement,  deficiency  or  of  general  conclusion — 
lhan  to  venture  on  many.  If  the  attention  of  directors  and  teachers  is  di¬ 
rected  to  one  thing  at  a  time,  the  probability  of  reformation  will  be  greater, 
than  if  they  be  disheartened  by  a  long  string  of  complaints.  Besides,  the 
removal  of  the  most  prominent  defect  or  the  bestowal  of  due  credit  for  some 
important  improvement,  will,  of  itself,  conduce  to  other  and  dependent 
•4ianges  in  their  natural  order. 

You  will  perceive  that  certain  matters  of  merely  occasional  occurrence  are 
■oted  at  the  foot  of  the  report — such  as  the  absence  of  a  teacher  from  school, 
♦aused  sickness,  &c.  This  has  been  inserted  to  indicate  how  these  inci¬ 
dental  matters  may  be  included  in  the  report,  when  necessary,  without  having 
a  column  expressly  devoted  to  them. 

Aside  from  the  items  specified  in  the  printed  report,  it  will  be  your  duty  to 
look  after  the  wants  of  the  school,  as  regards  text-books,  apparatus,  furniture, 
fuel,  water,  clothes  lobby,  privy,  play  ground,  repairs  of  house,  &;c.,  adjusting 
as  many  of  such  matters  yourself  as  may  be  practicable,  and  referring  such 
as  are  of  requisite  importance  to  the  board  for  their  formal  action. 

Each  month  you  should  fill  two  reports — duplicates  of  each  other.  One 
is  to  be  reported  by  you  to  the  board  of  directors  and  to  be  “  entered  on  the 
niinutes” — that  is  filed  among  the  official  papers  of  the  board,  ana  its  exist- 
eiice  and  character  noted  in  the  minutes,  in  fulfilment  of  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  the  twenty-third  section  of  the  general  school  law.  The  other  you  will 
retain  for  your  own  use,  and  take  with  you  at  your  next  visit  to  the  schools, 
to  enable  you  to  see,  comparatively,  their  condition  and  progress,  if  any. 

As  soon  as  it  can  be  completed  and  printed,  an  additional  “  form”  will  be 
sent  to  you,  viz  :  The  form  of  a  report  to  be  filled  up  at  the  end  of  the  whoW 
term  of  teaching  in  your  district,  showing  general  results  and  averages  in 
the  whole  district,  monthly  ;  but  so  prepared  that  it  will  exhibit  also  the  gen¬ 
eral  results  or  averages  for  the  whole  term  and  the  whole  district. 

Of  this  term  report  you  will  also  prepare  two  copies ;  one  to  be  filed  with 
your  board  of  directors,  and  the  other  to  be  forwarded,  by  next  mail,  to  the 
County  Superintendent. 

While  thus  relieving  the  board  of  the  heaviest  part  of  the  visitations,  it  is 
still  expected  they  will  visit  the  schools  of  their  respective  neighborhoods  as 
often  as  may  be  convenient ;  and  it  is  especially  desirable  and  important  that 
they  should  not  fail  to  meet  in  full,  regular  session,  once  a  month,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  Secretary,  and  transact  such  business  as  the  condition  of 
^e  district  may  require.  Neither  the  County  nor  District  Superintendency, 
is  designed  to  usurp  their  functions,  or  supersede  their  action ;  but  all  parts 
of  the  system  are  expected  to  co-operate  in  well  adjusted  and  harmonious 
unity  of  purpose.  The  duties  of  neither  can  be  neglected  or  transferred, 
without  marring  the  symmetry  of  the  system,  and  proving  detrimental  to  the 
public  interests.  All  are  necessary  to  the  efficiency  and  complete  success  of 
the  system,  and  a  faithful  performance  of  the  relative  duties  of  each  cannot 
but  realize,  in  the  outcome,  the  highest  hopes  of  its  friends. 
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NOTES  OP  VISITATIONS. 

BY  THE  DEPUTY  STATE  SUPERIKTENDEXT* 

[The  following  extracts  from  the  current  reports  of  visitations  to  various 
counties,  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  are  inserted,  as  illustrating,  in  some 
degree,  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  school  system.] 


From  the.  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  December,  1855. — 

The  impressions  resulting  from  these  visits  are 

That  the  school  law  of  ’54  has  not  been  over-estimated.  r  •  ii 

That  the  County  Superintendency,  wherever  its  duties  have  been  faithiuliy 
and  heartily  performed,  has  more  than  realized  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 

its  friends.  ,  .  •  • 

That  it  is  producing  the  happiest  results  m  exterminating  the  race  ot  in¬ 
competent  teachers,  so  called,  who  had  heretofore  been  suffered  to  monopo¬ 
lize  and  degrade  the  public  schools;  and  in  stimulating  and  aiding  the  sell- 
improvement  of  such  as  are  worthy  a  place  in  the  profession. 

That  the  severe  tax  upon  very  meagre  salaries  that  has  been  necessary,  i» 
most  instances,  to  get  up  and  sustain  these  county  institutes,  is  unjust  to  u- 
perintendents,  and  oppressive,  and  in  connection  with  the  obvious  necessUies 
©f  the  system,  requires  of  the  Commonwealth  the  establishment  of  otate  - 
mal  schools,  and  liberal  appropriations  by  the  State  to  courity  institutes,  that 
the  latter  may  be  convened  by  authority  of  law,  and  aided  from  the  pu  i<. 

"*Tha7teachers  have  theiv  future  in  their  own  hands,  and  while  desiring  and 
demanding  adequate  compensation  for  their  services,  must  not  be  disappointed 
if  incredulous  directors  are  disposed  to  require  demonstrative  evidence  ot 

■  ualifications  equal  to  the  wages  asked.  ,  r  .  ,  .-.i  j 

That  there  are  comparatively  few  teachers  who  Can  claim  to  be  fairly  entit  e 
to  the  permanent  certificate,  which  is  the  highest  testimonial  of  professional 
merit,  known  under  the  common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  not 
to  be  lightly  valued;  and  should  not  be  granted,  in  any  case,  where  the  ap- 
plicant’s  ascertained  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  knowledge  of  each  of  tlw 
branches  named,  would  not  be  equivalent  to  No.  1,  on  the  temporary 
cate;  and  when  it  is  discovered  that  such  have  been  improper  y  granted,  they 
should  be  promptly  recalled,  and  a  provisional  certificate  of  the  proper  grad# 

substituted.  .  ,  , 

That  the  most  perfect  school  system  that  could  be  devised  by  the  ingenuity 

•f  man,  would  fail  of  its  purposes,  if  not  put  vigorously  into  operation,  by 
the  different  classes  of  officers  charged  with  its  administration;  and  it  is 
therefore  suggested  that  directors  are  not  at  liberty,  upon  any  known  sound 
principle,  to  comply  with  such  provisions  of  the  school  law  as  may  suit  their 
notions  or  convenience,  and  nullify  others  equally  obligatory  and  important. 
Such  directors  as  hold  their  posts  in  a  factious  spirit,  and  to  thwart  and  em¬ 
barrass  the  beneficial  operations  of  the  system,  had  better  resign  their  diree- 
torship  and  let  their  opposition  be  made  as  citizens,  and  not  as  functionane. 
•f  the  law,  to  the  detriment  of  their  official  integrity.  If 
charge  the  duties  of  the  office,  they  should  not  continue  to  hold  it,  but  give 

place  to  those  who  will  meet  its  responsibilities. 
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From  the  School  Journal  for  June,  185^—“  Official.'' 

Iq  closing  these  notes,  it  should  be  stated  that  directors  were  present  at 
Kost  of  these  meetings.  It  augurs  well  for  the  future,  when  this  class  of 
•flicers,  who  are  the  back-bone  of  the  system  and  are  clothed  with  nine- 
tenths  of  all  its  legal  powers,  are  willing  thus  to  countenance  and  aid  the 
work  of  development  and  progress.  They  have  great  responsibilities  to  bear; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  must  be  said  to  their  credit,  that  they  seldom  hold 
back  when  convinced  of  the  obligations  of  official  duty,  and  the  propriety  of 
«y  desired  reform.  There  are  ^fortunate  exceptions,  it  is  true,  but  their 

numbers  will  steadily  diminish,  year  by  year. 

One  conviction,  stronger  than  any  other,  resulting  from  these  and  former 
visitations,  is  the  overwhelming,  imperative  necessity  for  some  adequale 
means,  in  some  shape  or  other,  for  the  systematic,  Normal  training  of  teachers 
m  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  profession.  There  are  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  nominal  instructors  in  the  common  schools,  who  for  want  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  have  no  conception  of  the  true  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  or  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  modern  Normal  methods,  and  their  o\tn  hap-hazard  way  of 
doing  things.  Associations  for  mutual  improvement  serve  a  useful  purpo^ 
for  a  time,  and  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  if  not  followed  up  by  something  still 
more  thorough  and  progressive,  presently  lose  the  charm  of  novelty,  and 
the  public  and  sometimes  teachers  lose  their  interest  in  thern,  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  movement  becomes  stationary,  then  recedes,  and  its  friends  remain  dis¬ 
heartened.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  discussions  happen  to  be  but 
the  exchange  of  one  crude  notion  for  another,  and  no  li^ht  results  frcim  the 
contact  of  mind  with  mind.  To  secure  other  and  needed  appliances  in  this 
direction,  we  must  look  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  ask  her  to  perfect  her  ow^n 
o-reat  system  of  education.  If  “  W'est  Point”  prejudices  and  fears  are  to  be 
an  impassable  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  permanent  State 
Normal  Schools,  let  us  at  least,  have  some  small  provision  for  county  insti¬ 
tutes,  sufficient  to  employ  a  corps  of  competent  instructors  for  the  provisional 
training  of  teachers,  in  their  own  county  and  within  reach  of  their  own 
homes.  This  is  now  the  great  want  of  the  system,  that  overshadows  all 
ethers  in  the  magnitude  and  imperious  character  of  its  claims. 

From  the  School  Journal  for  December,  1856 — “  Official." 

Some  of  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at,  by  this  time,  are . 

1.  That  if  the  angel  Gabriel  was  to  bring  down  a  perfect  school  systei* 
fresh  from  Heaven,  it  could  not  be  put  into  successful  operation,  without 
great  difficulty  and  encountering  bitter  opposition  especially  if  it  should  re¬ 
quire  an  expenditure  of  money,  to  get  the  machinery  into  proper  working 
•rder. 

2.  That  much  of  the  honest  prejudices  against  the  school  system,  arises 
from  want  of  information  as  to  its  real  provisions  and  the  nature  of  its  pro¬ 
jected  operations.  Many  friends  of  education  had  given  up  the  common 
schools  as  hopeless,  supposing  they  could  not  do  more  than  lamely  attempt 
the  baldest  elements  of  an  English  education;  and  they  are  not  yet  aware 
that  a  great  system  has  been  enacted,  capable  of  everywdtere  realizing  their 
highest  expectations ;  but  if  so  convinced,  they  would  at  once  become  its 
friends  and  advocates.  Besides  this,  strenuous  objections  are  sometimes 
urged  to  some  features  of  the  law  of  1854,  that  have  been  incorporated  into 
every  school  law  w'e  have  had  for  the  last  tw’enty-years.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
great  importance,  that  explanatory  lectures  should  be  delivered  by  Superiiv 
lendents  and  others,  in  every  disaffected  region ;  and,  if  practicable,  at  publis 
meetings  in  every  school  house. 
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3.  That  the  County  Superintendency  will  be,  and  of  right  should  be  judged, 
not  by  abstract  theory,  but  by  its  practical  workings.  True,  it  invites  and 
requires  the  co-operation  and  support  of  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  of  th« 
public;  but  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  functions,  everything  depends  ^ 
upon  the  officer,  and  not  upon  the  office  ;~the  man  must  make  the  office,  and 
not  the  office  the  man  ; — and  a  cold,  mechanical  performance  of  its  duties, 
even  if  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  will  not  answer  the  ends  of  its  creation,, . 
much  less  negligence,  indifference  or  incompetency.  It  wants  earnest  workers,., 
prompted  to  action  by  a  love  of  the  cause,  and  an  honest  determination  to 
promote  its  welfare  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  in  subordination  to  collateral^  i 
purposes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  laborous  officp  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  requires  high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  to  vindicate  its  full  f 
claims  to  public  favor— and  especially  unswerving  fidelity  to  its  mission. 

4.  After  all  draw-backs  and  opposition,  there  has  been,  taking  the  State  at^,, 
large,  an  improvement  in  teachers  and  schools  of  more  than  one  hundred  por^ 
cent. ;  and  in  the  light  of  this  fact,  and  the  unquestionable  hold  the  system  ,  : 
has  taken  upon  the  public  mind,  fears  for  the  safety  of  its  frame  work  may  be, , 
laid  aside  in  a  measure,  and  the  great  work  of  building  it  up  carried  on  in  a  , 
more  hopeful  spirit,  and  with  greater  breadth  and  energy  of  purpose. 

5.  Many  excellent  teachers,  who  entered  with  true-hearted  devotedness  and.,, 

zeal  upon/the  great  work  of  common  school  reformation,  find,  after  a  year  or  ,; 
two  of  painful  and  laborious  trial,  and  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm^  h^. 
passed  off,  that  the  results  of  their  labors  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  their  ex-,,, 
alted  ideal,  that  they  feel  disheartened,  doubt  their  own  competency,  and  aM.,, 
tempted  to  abandon  the  field.  But  these  conscientious  scruples  are  intrinsic^., 
evidence  of  fitness  for  the  work.  Human  nature  is  as  slow  and  stubborn  in  ^ 
the  school,  as  it  is  in  the  world’s  highway.  At  best,  the  teacher  s  efforts  ar«  . 
like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters ;  and  direct,  immediate  returns  can  or  should, 
no  more  be  expected,  than  the  grumbling  citizen  can  expect  to  get  the  fruits^ 
of  his  school  tax  right  back  into  his  pocket,  in  hard  cash.  It  is  certain  that;, 
progress  has  been  made,  and  success  achieved.  And  the  school  room,  instead  * 
of  being  deserted  after  such  a  probation,  can  be  re-entered  with  chastened 
hopes,  but  still  buoyant  energies,  toned  down  to  steadier,  firmer  purposes;^, 
with  a  truer  perception  of  professional  responsibilities,  and  higher  capabilities 
to  meet  them.  It  is  a  lesson  we  have  all  had  to  learn,  in  the  progress  of  these 
school  affairs,  and  all  can  mutually  profit  by  the  experience.  ^ 

6.  Teachers  should  have  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the 
work  of  self-educaticn  for  the  duties  of  the  school  room.  The  work  should 
reach  into  every  county,  and  be  systematic  and  uniform  throughout  the  State. 
This  can  only  be  done,  at  present,  by  county  institutes;  and  the  conditioi 
and  wants  of  the  school  system  imperiously  demand  legislative  aid,  at  thU 
time,  and  in  this  direction.  The  sum  required  for  the  purpose  is  small,  while 
the  returns  for  the  investment  would  be  large ;  and  in  any  aspect,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  cannot  afford  to  refuse  it,  for  to  withhold  it  would  be  to  pocket  the 
profit  of  a  loss.  Appropriations  are  annually  made  to  State  and  county  agr^ 
Cultural  societies  ;  and  surely  the  children  and  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  at  least  equal  in  importance  to  the  cattle  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
equally  entitled  to  its  fostering  care.  If  not,  it  is  high  time  we  found  it  out. 
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